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IS THE STATE THE OWNER OF ALL LAND 

IN INDIA? 

Bv B, H, BadeK'Poweu., c,i.£l 

It fs constantly stated tfi newspapers and reviews, even at 
the present day, that Government Is “the recognised 
owner*' of all land in India; and we are told that “it Is on 
the Government that the manifold duties which devolve on 
the landlord in England, fall in India," A suspicion will 
have crossed the minds of some readers that these unqtiali^ 
fied statements are not consistent with the facts of the 
casej but still it may be thought that the question baa but 
little practical Importance. It is obviously the fact that 
land is directly held by private persons—by village 1and-> 
holders singly, by co-sharing village communities, and by 
landlords of brger estates—and in either case the practtcaJ 
advantage of the land Is freely enjoyed, subject only to an 
annual payment to the State, which certainly does not 
represent more than a modest fraction of a real “renL" 
Under such ctreumstarices, it may be considered only a 
matter of words and names, "whether we say that the State 
is the actual landlord and that the landholders are tenants 
paying it a “rent," or whether we say that the various 
persons entitled are really landowners paying a “land-tax " 
or something analogous to it. Even if the matter were 
purely theoretical It would not be altogether devoid of 
KEW SEfttES. vox, ViJI, t 
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mtetest, since it involves a raihef curious history, and 
illustrates the growth of ideas and instkutions. But in 
point of fact, the question has its practi^l side, since on it 
depends the right understanding of the Indian Land* 
Revenue Administration, and the question what Govern¬ 
ment can do, and what it cannot do, in helping agricultural 
development and security agrarian prosperity. 

Is Government then, in any sense, tlie universal land¬ 
lord in India ? At the root of the whole matter lies the 
further question—what do We mean by owner of the 
land ? By stating such a question, it is not meant to 
plunge anew into the juristic difficulties which attend the 
definition of “ownership" in generoJ; but rather to retnind 
ourselves that in every country the oiivoership of land 
practically comes to mean whatever the development of 
customary tenures and the growth of ideas have made it to 
mean. There can hardly be any doubt that land-owner¬ 
ship in the abstract has, in the East, gradually acquired 
one meaning, and in the West, a somewhat different one, 
\'ot indeed ooifornily : there are parts of the West in 
which historical conditions have tended rather to the 
Eastern Idea of soil-ownership. For example, in Ireland^ 
the circumstances under which “ landlords" and “tenants'' 
there came into tebtion arc in many respects simibr to 
those which existed in India, Had the heat develop¬ 
ment of landlord-right been appreciated in days past, we 
might have been spared many of the agrarian troubles that 
have since perplexed us. But unfortunately, the facts were 
made (by iegblative force) to bt into English legal moulds 
—because any other course wa.s beyond the comprehension 
of the mting power at the time. In English bw, it is true, 
there is no such thing as an absolute ownership; there is 
only an “estate in land **—dorntnium utile: hut still, 
without discussing the effects of the feudal system, it may 
be said that the maxim uu/le terrt softs seigneur is at the 
toot of English ownership, and that (puttii^ aside excep¬ 
tional lenuies like ctqiyhold) we have the fixed idea of an 
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owner ror ever^' plot of land, lar^e or small, on which all 
subordinate holders are tenants by a contract, which ulti¬ 
mately depends on the competmon rent or ietting value of 
the land. That is not the Eastern idea j nor is it the idea 
that is really consonant with the history of landholding in 
Ireland-^t least in some parts. Grants of landed (States 
were made after the first conquest, and subsequently ; and 
almost everywhere there were existing landholders whose 
position must be traced back to tlie old Irish law and tribal 
custom ; they were practically owners, though subject to a 
certain contribution, payable to a chief or overlord. The 
gran tee-land lords from England came upon them, with the 
same results, if not in the same manner, as the ''Zaminddr," 
Taluqdar. ami other grantees in India.—men who first 
practically, and then by legislative confirmation, acquired a 
landlord-title. The early English administTators of Ireland 
insisted on applying the English law with its ideas of land, 
lord and tenant by contract j and then the Irish land-holder 
found himself more or less suddenly regarded as if he had 
no other right than what the landlord agreed to let him 
have, with reference to the market value of bad for occupa¬ 
tion ; and bis rent (of course) could be raised, or be himself 
could go. if he did not like the terms. Subordinate bnd- 
holding by status not by contract, which is a familiar 
feature of landholding in the East, is unknown to the 
English law, but was certainly existent in Ireland.* The 
Irish cultivators did not expea to be freeholders, but they 

did expect that their right to hold should be regulated_to 

put it broadly—otherwise than by mere choice of the Jand- 
lord, offering this or that renL with the only alternative of 
agreeing or else giving up the land. Whether this is 
admitted or not. it will at all events be agreed that Eastern 
and Western ideas of landholding have developed on 
different lines. 

* It will be obiened ifut I vs not digtiing anfthinj; about modern 
coaditioiu, oi vbeiher it i* now possible to undo ihc eiects of x tong 
presciiption, atid the like, t xta onty stiting the bare bistwlcal fasa and 
origiDs of things. 
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in brfelTy cxamiolng' the Eastern idea it is necessary to 
refer lo the position of the iitate or the ” Kijd." It is 
impossible to ignore the plain fact, that the Hindu law, in 
its early and attihentic texts, contains no sii^estion that 
the King is owner (m any sense} of the land in generals 
The much later Muhammaidan law has also no such rule. 
It is unnecessary to quote authorities which to the majority 
of English readers would convey no meaning: but scholars 
may be confidently asked to point to any text of the old 
Hindu law or of genuine Muhammadan law, which declares 
or even implies that the King is itntversal owner of land. 
But both the one and the other taw admitted Ideas and 
made statements, which in the minds of conquerors and 
usurpers, seemed directly to justify the assumption of such 
ownership. Still, however, we have to ask, wlvat sort of 
"ownership”? Foir it never occurred to the Hindu lawyers 
to analyse ownership or to declare its elements — the power 
of use and enjoyment, of change or destruction, of aliena¬ 
tion, and of maintenance of action in defence, and so 
forth, Kor did the Muhammadan jurists make any such 
analysis.* One element of ownership was early recognised, 
—^the power of free trassfer or sale. It Is not surprising 
that Muhammadan writers should recognise this ; but the 
much earlier 1‘lindu bw was also lamdiar with the idea of a 
solemn transfer accompanied by the ceremonial pouring-out 
of water, and conveying all sorts of rights and enjoyments. 
Whatever may be the real date of Mann^ such a sale is 
described in his text; and he also mentions such marks of 
exclusive appropriation as setting and dehning boundaries, 
and fencing the land From the earliest times, landholding 
was subject to a coatributioiv of a share of the produce to 
the Ruler i but the Hindu lawyers bettny no suspicion 
that the fmvate right is in any way diminished or crossed 

The MutummiMlan commcntaniui of vuhority were wriueB after the 
Romm jurisprodeoce bad eiloioed bath ftiJ) developarmt md wide 
piblkUy. t am not awan wbrtber the Roman lens {such u Jtistiman) 
verebnown « hrf any mfluenee an. tbe Muatim lawyos of ihe golden 
•ge of Arabic legal hienture. ^ 
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by this right of the Kiog to receive a share of the produce 
of every cuhivaied acre* although such a right put the Kmg 
in a pasitioo which gave him a rather indefinite power of 
interference in case hts dues were not rendered. Not only 
is a distinct recognition of the features of private owner¬ 
ship made, but Mauu expressly tells us that “in the opinion 
of ancient sages” the right in cultivated land arises out of 
the occupation and first clearing of the land for tillage, even 
as a deer belongs to the huntsman whose arrow first brought 
ir down. It Is curious, but the matter cannot here be 
pursued, that Manu says nothing of any " collective owner¬ 
ship “ of land, nor of that title which in later times became 
a much more prominent basis of claim to landed estates— 
the right which developes from overSordshlp, superiority or 
conquest, and which the families who now exercise it always 
enjoy in coporcenan’ holding, and designate by some term 
Implying “inheritance" (minis, wArisi, wimsat, etc.) 

The Muhammadan lawyers also acknowledge the right 
to land as acquired by “first clearing,"* 

As a matter of fact, to modern times, the right on the 
ground of " first clearing ” is that which is most character¬ 
istic of the direct cultivators (often now in the tenant '* 
class); while the landlord-class (tspecially village co- 
sharers) descendants of grantees, or of members of once 
ruling families, or of conquering clans, speak of their right 
by *• inheritance.** And it seems a probable reason why 
this latter sort of right is not mentioned in Mantt (for 
example), that o^inaJly it was regarded not as a direct 
form of soil-ownership (which is its later development), but 
as an tfverhrdship intrinsically of the same nature as the 
King s right: both being the right to levy overlord dues,— 
the one in the Kingdom generally, the other in the par¬ 
ticular village or other estate. 7‘his would be regarded as 
something distinct from the immediate right to the soil; 

♦ The dfMOTliTtft of “JSrst in the a£mi-tftip!cal aiu! 

vooded |iam cif bidja inrulm on amount of oommuotisly mu iti twined, 

Uich » un. English j^TiCLiitumt will baidJjf realize. "So thu its 

[dioinujic^ gave a nituTTi cinini to th^ land ici cleall wHh- 
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though of course such overlord families, (especially wlieo 
they settled on, or e^ctended their possessions into, waste 
land which they themselves first cultivated) might combine 
in themselves both kinds of right—as hrst clearers and as 
overlords. 

But we must return to the consideration of how thi.s idea 
of private ownership could be gradually obscured by a 
claim of the ruler to be general landlord. 

1 he student of Indian land-tenures, is cpiite familiar with 
the process by which a claim, which begins with the right 
to overlord dues only, comes closer and closer to the land 
itself, till the family exercising it—having more and more 
fallen from the position of overlord to the peasant class— 
becomes a peasant proprietor or petty landlord of village 
fields. But in the case of the ruler himself the change is 
not so obvious. We observe, however, that as early as the 
time of Manu, though the royal share ivas fixed at om- 
stttk, the King had power to raise it in times of emergency. 
Moreover the King is invited to fine the land-holder, in 
case he neglects to cultivate. Such a right is very likely 
to dcvelope into a power to eject an idle cultivator. But 
once more; it was always understood to be the right, indeed 
the duly, of ihe King to increase the wealth of his king* 
dom by extending cultivation. This he did by granting 
(or allowing without grant) the breaking up of cultivable 
waste land ; and die waste was alwaj^ at the disposal of 
the King, As the State organisation of die Hindus 
developed, and was adopted (and only modified in terms) 
by the Muslim conquerors, it came to be generally reepg* 
msed that the State rights—^the official privileges of the 
ruler, induded a number Oif distinct elements. One was 
the ceremonial privilege of certain insignia,—the umbrella, 
the kettledrum, etc.; another was the right to levy tolls and 
transit duties ; another was the administration of justJrx! 
and the control of the army. But the most important of 
all became known as -ihc Zaminddri." This word 
«mply means the "bolding” of the "land." And in 
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earlier theory and practice, nc less than in the palmy days 
of the Mughal Empire (>heii the Persian term came into 
use)> it meant or included; ( 1 ) the right to the revenue-* 
share, ( 2 ) the right to dispose of waste and unoccupied 
land^ { 3 ) the right to certain mineral royalties, etc., which it 
is not here necessary to consider It is somewhat remark¬ 
able, that vrhenever one of the more considerable conquests 
of India occurred, a great number of Hindu States (which 
were always rather small) inevitably succumbed; in some 
cases the Raju was slain in battle and his kingdom incor¬ 
porated in the “ Khdisa,'* or territory directly assumed by 
the conqueror; in others, the local ruler was left in pos¬ 
session, and the rights of taking local rates and taxes, and 
of administering Justice—mattera which we should think 
the most important elements of sovereignty and at once 
take charge of—were invariably left under his control 
What the conqueror jeaJotisly took to himself was the 
"Zamindari" of the acquired territory. If the direct 
administration of this was not assumed, the Knjn had 
always to pass on to the Imperial Treasury a portion of the 
land-revenue, larger or smaller aceording to the terms he 
wan able to make. When in later times, the Emperor or 
his Provincial Deputy adopted a system of general fanning 
for the land-revenue, and of delegating the powers neces¬ 
sary for collection and management, they called the Kdjd 
or the local capitalist employed as farmer, by the name 
** Zami'ndiir''—which really meant, that he was to exercise 
the State ramlndtirl right on behalf of the Sovereign, on 
conditions specified. 

It is not generally known that the reason why the Oudh 
Riijas were not thus callcul “ Zamfndfir " is simply chat these 
Rajis being powerful and turbulent and always regretting 
that the “ Zaminddri " of their once independent States 
had passed from them, the Oudh Nawibs always feared to 
call them Zamindiir ’ lest they should imagine dial they 
had regained the independent State-right. " / am the only 
Zamindiir,** the Nawiib-Wazir would have said. The Otidh 
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chiefs were therefore entitled “Taluqddr" (t.f. "de¬ 
pendent *), To this day the great Oudh landholders (who 
have become (legal) landlords under British, rule) dislike 
the term Taluqd^rj and never call themselves by it, but 
always by the title ** RajtL" J n Bengal, where this fear 
was not entertained, the State - managers were called 
“ Zamindir” from the first. 

As already observed, this " ZamindUrf" right included 
the disposal of the (often eKtensive) area of waste, or 
jungle and forest, which was not yet occupied or granted to 
anyone. From the earliest times when any Kajtl existed 
at all, the "waste" was at his disposal (putting aside the 
customary exercise of grazing and wood-cutting required 
for the villages, which was not interfered with). There 
was indeed no formal necessity for settlers or bodies seek¬ 
ing to extend existing villages, to obtain formal permission 
to dear the waste, because the K ing was only too gJad to 
see it done: but as soon as the new settlement had 
attained a certain stability, die King's officer would come 
to the spot and arrange with the local headman for the 
revenue-share. Apart from this informai occupation of 
land, Wraste-gmnts, often on favourable terms, were con¬ 
stantly tS5ut«l. When the Waste w'as not cultivateib and 
was not reserved for a royal hunting ground, certain valu¬ 
able trees were known as - Royal trees”: the custom still 
aurvives locally in respect of teak, sandalwtwi, etc. In the 
old Uudh kingdoms, we hear of an *'ajte-tax’' (tangiLrihi) 
on all wood cutters not belonuing to the neighbouring 
villages.• If anyihit^ else were needed to show the royal 
nght to the waste, it is to be found in the fact that while 
the vmages direedy under the Rij^ never daimed any. 

mg more than the of ihe privilege of gracing, 
cutting fuel- etc., those villages which were granted away, 
or m which some leading family or group had otherwise 
obtained rights, always claimed the adjoining waste as pan 
of their estate, in virtue of the grant or recognition. 

Bcnctt’t G^mia StHkmtut Rtpeti^ P- -(«■ 
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tt is not difficult to undcrsiaitd how thn '' Zaminddri ** 
right, dchttite cuiough in pracitce. but involving such 
elastic elements, would develope in the hands of a rapa¬ 
cious ruler whose tenure of power was precarious. But it 
w:i5 not the old RtLjdsof the Hindu period, nor the [>ower- 
ful Emperors before the d^line, that developed the ex¬ 
aggerated claims of later rulers. It is true that the^ is one 
eadf reference to the State-right as overriding private 
property: Megasthenes, speaking of the Emperor Chan- 
dragupta, supposes that the King was owner of all land, 
solely {as indeed his words imply) because, as conqueror, 
he not only levied the usual revenue-share, but also a 
tribute.* There is no reason whatever to suppose that 
three centuries a.c. there was any prevalent belief that the 
King was the only land-owner. It was especially under 
the latter Muhammadan rulers and ManitM Chiefs, that 
the State-right became exaggerated. 

As regards tJie Muhammadan law*, it is quite true that 
there are many texts which qualify the general rule of con¬ 
quest, that conversion to Islam is the only alternative to 
slavery or death, and that which dedares that as the con* 
t^ueror had the right to put all enemies to death, he had 
the right to sei'ie their property. An early and strictly 
legal distinction was drawn between enemies that sub¬ 
mitted and those that continued contumacious, (milK, rimmi 
and harbj). The private property of ** zimmi' was directed 
to be respected r and the property of ** mill!(peacefully 
settled conquered people) tvas declared subject to the same 
protection as that of the Muslim. But still the harsh texts 
were there—or they would not have requited softening down 
and explaining; and conquerors, of a rapacious turn of 
mind, or in dire need of funds, were apt to take the texts 
literally, as far as it suited their purpose.t In the times 

* See McCHfldle's vf Mtgaithmn, p. 44. !.»3«d Admits 

thiit iti einir. M. AOtr.^ vul. tL 7i$'9 (^iu) ed,). 

t It it related of 'AU-od-din Khiljf that be oace a$bed a teamed QLq ; 
l''rioiD what (kscri|»ion of Hindus U h bwful to exact obedience 
tribute?’ Tbe Qzri replied; *' loiaia HxniT says, tbal . . . d heavy a 
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of the Mughais—as late as the reign of A«taiigzib> for 
instance,—there was a fully recognised private right irt 
landed property.* On the other hand, though Mr. James 
Grant was quite wrong when, in 1783 , he said chat private 
property in land (beyond a iife4nteTest) was contrary to the 
theory of ” ancient Oriental laws devised by contjucrorsv 
he could hardly have been mistalcen as to the fact that in 
his days (when he was resident at the Dukhan Court), all 
the Muhammadan princes and the conquering Rajput 
Chiefs claimed that all land belonged to them : they ad¬ 
mitted as the only exception to this rule, land that they had 
granted m frce-Uold, or that was held in superior (mirdsi) 
righL All the native states in India at the present day 
make the same daim.^ The fact was that the "Zamin- 
ddri right coniainiog such elastic elements, the Deputies 
who Jiad thrown off allegiance and set up as independent, 
the Mardthi Chiefs whose rule vras only maintained at the 
point of the sword, and others similarly situated, found 
diemselvcs able to enlarge their pretensions, tilt, under 
their administration, private (cultivating) landholding ceased 
to be protitable, and revenue ^vas exacted to the utmost 
limit of endurance. Landholders ivere turned out and put 
in at pleasure * estates were taken from one and given to 
another; and the ruler was guided by no law but his own 
will and the exigencies of the moment. A strong and well- 
established empire keeps its Governors and Othcers in 
check ; tl has time to study the general welfare \ and the 
peasant retains bis original rights. But when the empire ts 
broken up, and local rulers maintain a precarious existence 

trflwic u they con beer, may be imjweed instead of death on intnlds; 
■nd it is oonmiimded thai the jtafya uit} kturi} be eiucted to ibe utter. 
TO'jiw fsrthioi;, in order ihac itwf puftishmbDt may ijiproftcli a* neni oa 
pvstible to death." “You may jicrceive,'' replied the Kin^ “ihai viibotu 
t**ding learned boolts t am in the habit of (uittiRg in practice what tms 
been cnioined by tbe Yiophet.' < miietti Glwarj, it ipa^) 

See alio the tcamnouy of the biuotian (shuldm Hassaiii <|iu>ied 10 my 
B. Imdia^ vol. t jjo, 'fbb «iu in tbe last itecadc of ihe 
oghieenth oenlury. 

t See MnlleMa’a AkOre Staka af iaJia, p, tjpy, note. 
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in a stale of constant warfare, the imm«liate pressure of 
neeii puts to flight all other oonstderaiions. All rights held 
by any class that has not prestige enough to hold its own, 
then go to the wall ; the peasant no longer cares to claim a 
permanent right to the soil; his anxiety rather is to have 
the liberty of giving up his holding when he cannot make 
it satisfy the heavy demand of the treasury. 

The more Indian soil-ownership is looked into, the more 
vriil ft appear that originally private right by occupation 
and soit-cicaring was the rule; but side by side witli this, 
existed the right of an overlord to a share in the produce, 
(afterwards changed into a money payment in many cases). 
Where the latter was regulated by a peaceful and secure 
Rjtjii, or great Emperor, it did not interfere with the former 
right; but when the overlord right was exercised by a 
revenue-farmer, or by a grantee, or an adventurer, or by a 
locally powerful family, it soon developed into a dose con¬ 
nection with the soil, becoming—on a greater or less scale 
— a virtual landlordship. In the ca.se of conquering States 
or Chiefships, it developed into a general claim of the 
ruling power to be universal or superior landlord of the 
conquered territory. 

But the further question remains — what is the position of 
the British Government under such a state of things ? In 
T765, when the Company became possessed of Bengal and 
the Northern part of Madras, there can be no doubt of the 
fact that the Nawt^bof Bengal and the Naivdbof the Dakhan, 
no longer subordinates of a great and comparatively sober 
Empire, but e^er and rapadous local rulers^ were dt faetc 
territorial landlords. The same is true of the Nawdb (or 
King as he afterwards came to be called) of Oudh^ when 
he ceded the N.W. Provinces in tSoi ; and of the SuItAns 
of Mysore and the Karnatik Nawab from whom territory 
was acquired in the South (1792-1801). The claim was 
made even more pronouncedly by the Marathi princes who 
ceded teriitof)’ after ifkJ3 and 1818, in the North West, 
and in Bombay. 
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ily all mles of international taw» the British Government 
succeeded to the existing and asserted State rights of the 
conquered or ceded provinces* Indeed in the case of the 
earliest acquisitions of territory, there seems to have been a 
hank fide belief, at least among some of the leading officials, 
that the ceded right of the ruling power as general land¬ 
lord, was one not only de facto (which it was), but also 
He Jure (which it was not). The natural consequence was, 
that the British authorities of the late i8th century and 
immediately subsequent years, did not quite know what to 
do, or rather what to say. If we look at the Indian Statute 
book, say from 179^10 1820 when the Governor General in 
Council was empowered to make laws in the form of 
“ Regulations," we shall find that the preambles of these 
enactments take a somewhat varying view of the position. 

Nor was it in any case quite a simple position. Granted 
that the preceding rulera had for some considerable time 
established their claim to be universal landlords, sdll there 
w'era local chiefs, and in Bengal local magnates of another 
description, to whom the " Zamlndiiri" right of the ruler 
had been delegated, either on the terms of a revenue-farm, 
or hy a treaty.* And these Revenue-farmers and Chiefs, 
exercising their lordship over a large (though still restricted) 
area, had dosed in—so to speak—on the land with much 
more dehnite effect, and had become landlords in their own 
person, over the villages in their estates. There was in 
these cases a son of imperium w* imperio which was per- 
plexiftg. 

The policy of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal is well known. 
\\ hether or not he believed that the State ownership of all 
land was a real native institution or ancient custom, he saw 
that it was impolitic, and that the position of the local 
Zamindars had practically become such as corresponded to 

* The of watranu by which the Ben^ h'Hmen (Zaislndilr) 

betd, were dtlFisKni in t^roa khi] niueh mw itringient ihao thotc andet 
which lemonal chieftain* like (he Rjji of Jaipur {N. Midoji) or the 

iobjeeiioa (under tiibaie) 10 ib* 
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his own —id*as natunt to an Hngtish nobieman 

of the iSth century—of bndlordsbip. He accordingly 
determined to declare by Lawj a practically tom pie le land¬ 
lord - title for the Zamfnddrs; the title was indeed a 
restricted one, but the restriction was intended to be in 
favour of the original village*landowners and cultivators 
&cer whom the Zamfnddrs' right had. grown up< It was 
not restricted by any reservation of State rights, beyond 
the necessary Land - Rev'enue claim and the (lower of 
summarily real idling that claim if default was made. The 
declarations of right can be read in the Regulations of 
1793, Thus in the preamble to Reg, II of that year it is 
set forth that of two fundamental measures taken for 
restoring agricultural prosperity, one is. “that the property 
in the soil has been declared vested in the land-holders.** 
The same thing is elsewhere frequently repeated in other 
terms. How then, in the face of such a declaration, can 
it be said that Government remaintd the real landowner 
in Exactly the same sort of dedaratton wa^ 

made in the ride deeds (othcially called “ title deeds of per¬ 
petual ownership— sanad’i-miikiyal-i-istimrdrV^ issued to 
the land-holders in the North (and other parts of) Maouas. 
A similar grant or recogoidon was made in favour of die 
OuuH landlords or Taluqdirs : the reservation there (rather 
better defined than it had been sixty-five yean previously 
in Bengal) related to the rights of subordinate holders and 
tenants^ 

When the co-sharing village bodies in the N*W. Provijicjs 
and the pASjiri were dealt with under Regulation VII of 
practically the same result followed. The Regulation 
does not. indecti, make any direct explanation of the right 
in the soil as the Bengal law of 1793 did, but the whole 
language of the Regubtbn and the forms and provisions 
of the records made under it, leave no kind of doubt that 
the village bodies are strictly owners of the estate, and 
not tenants of the Government. And in the CENrji.u- 
PaoviitcES, the case is, If possible, still more definite r for 
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in pursuance of the theory that there oujjht to be a pro 
priciary body between the cultivators and the State, 
specitic grants of the proprietary right were made to the 
“ mdlgxizars *’ or revenue-agents of the villages,* (thoitgh 
here also the grant was stringently restricted in favour 
of subordinate holders and tenants), in all these casesj 
embracing the whole of BitNGAt., UppeJ* Inoia, and part of 
Central and Southern ItroiA. it is simply an abuse of 
terms to say that the Government is landlord, or that the 
revenue it takes from the proprietors is a rent"^ 

But then it will be said—what of the considerable area 
of Assam, Bomhav. StM>«. Bebxr, and the large part of 
MAURAS which was not granted to landlords, but remains 
(in ofheial phrase) raiyatwnrl" ? No doubt the matter 
is here somewhat more complex, 

It is necessary brieily to review the condition of the 
Dakhan and the South generally, as regards private landed 
right. Putting aside the special case of local chiefs, and 
estate •'holders (Taluqdiirs of Ahmadilbdd. the '* Khots," 
etc., etc.), whose positiori has been more or less defined, 
the bulk of the villages were not co-sharing bodies, but 
aggregates of separate landholders held together by the 
authority of a village headman whose office was usually 
hereditary. There had been no doubt at one time, not 
universally, but locally (and sometime in considerable 
numbers), overlord families in the Dakhan villages and 
elsewhere, of whose possession (in shares, according to the 
usual method of family over-lordship) some relics sdlt exist, 
at least in local terminology, 'fhe substance of their 
possession had passed away long before the British rule, 
and before the Maritha dominion as it revived tow:ards 
the close of the tyth century. These territories had long 
been peaceably governed by Hindu Kings or by the early 

* TTiew: « mllguidiB *• were otlm the old radfgeniTO headmen of the 
vaugw. « pertOM pot in to muiaje the terenus ealketiopi by the 
Manithi mkn. "HJlfuur " means “ Rerenue-p^''—the man -B-ho was 
aniwerabte for the realimlion of the State dues, . 4 s lo the terms on which 
Ihcj srwe dcidaitd protinetois, see tatti ^ttent <d B. inH^ U. 455 ff; 
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(pre-Mugltal) Muhfimmadan Dakhnn Kint^s; but when 
these were over-thrown, the whole counuy became subject 
to the rapacity of the Mysore Sulbins, the Manithi Chiefs, 
and the Nawiib of the Dakhao, Not only so, but as the 
British power gradually produced peace in the coast- 
provinces and the NAV, districts, but abstained from 
interference ivich the Mardtbii States and Central India, 
all the elements of rivalry and local disorder were driven 
inward, as It were, and /oemsed on the territory of the 
Dakhan and Central India,* All peaceful possession of 
the humbler landed rights wa^ then at an end t a seH^ of 
hungry chiefs contended for the revenue of the districts, 
and exacted it at the point of the sword, in utter disregard 
of all law, custom or rule; and the villages were so 
taxed that land-holding became a burden. When at 
last British rule gave peace and security, and a SetLlcment 
of the land-revenue was regularly undertaken, it was ibutid 
that not only was the method of dealing with the Individual 
cultivating holders of land the only feasible one, but also 
that it must be left optional with the holder to relinquish 
his land or part of it, if he felt that he could not pay the 
assessed revenue. In the course of years, when at kat 
(after many experimental failures) a true standard of 
practical assessment was worked out, such relinquishment 
became rarely or never asked for r but in the first days of 
tentative Settlements, it was an important safe-guard, and 
still remains a distinctive feature of the Revenue-systems 
of Bombay and Madras, Under such conditions it was 
ptxibably Thought undesirable to speak of the cultivator as 
the legal mtmrr of his holding. In Madras the difficulty 
was not felt, or jierhaps was purposely ignored : the position 
of the *' raiyat" or cultivating landholder has never been 
defined by the Legislature, except so far as may he at^ed 
by inference. As regards the State ownerships however. 
Madras Regulation XXX L of 1802 (since repealed) specifi- 

* 'Hits » ■dmbxbljr expUtsed is Sir A, Ljall't Jtitt •>/ tin BrUisA 
JJtminiirH fit India p. *50^, ff 
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cally diiclared that '* Govtimment was l^y ancitiac usages the 
owner of ali land "—a statemeni which was certainly not 
warrantable: it should be retntantxjred, boMfCver, that this 
assertion was only ptit forward with the intention of giving 
a hciis ctatuii^ from which private rights ntigbt be conferred 
or re-established, la another Regulation (XXV, of the 
same year, still in force) a safer ground was taken. It is 
there asserted that formerly Governmenis had taken the 
right to put iiy (and remove) persons to manage the land, 
■* thereby reserving to the ruliog power the implied right 
and the actual exercise of the proprietary possession of all 
land whatever,” This Regulation shows distinctly that 
the British Government intended to repudiate the claim to 
be sole landlord, for it is entitled “ a Regulation for de< 
daring the proprietary right of lands to be vested in 
individual persons.” TJiough the Regulation was actually 
applied only to the Zamfndari or landlord estates of Madras, 
still the preamble declares the intention to grant a ""pertno- 
m«i property m their land, not only to the Zamindars, but 
also to ■ other londJioiderSt '* 

There remains the case of Bombay and Sindh in which 
(unlike Madras) a Revenue Code (Bombay, Act W of 
1^79) is in force. In this Code it was thought wise to 
avoid all question, by calling the individual lajidholder the 
" occupant,'* and defining his right as such occupant. The 
is declared to be hereditary, and transferable, etc.: 
the conditions to which it is subject are the due payment of 
the land-revenue and the non-diversion of the land from 
agricultural uses without previous permission I'rom the Col¬ 
lector. Mineral rights are also reserved to the State, 

• The orijituil deugn w» to give to all lamh a Seuiemem with fixed 
KvtftUB liU that of BengiL 'l ha phti failed titteriy. Heoce no fonnal 
law wsx ever pasted regarfiog tFsc “laiyats" snd thdr individual holdtngi; 
atvd Reguklioa XXV. b held not to e{ip1y to *■ raiystwari " lands. ,\s far! 
howefer,« the poUcy <rf Cionmincnt b contenied, ibene is tbe declamioit 
in genent lennv in iKe ptomltle; Qnd Ic^l dt^bums in the High Coun 
have left no douha abtHU the ptardcal propiieury ughl of the “ niyau" La 
atl oon,?.minddW riUago. See the detnili in latid «f B. 

ui. irS-yo. ^ 
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If, undeiT these clrcuni^nces, it is urged that the terms 
of the law comport with (or necessarily leave) a sort of 
superior of residuary landlordshtp to the State, It may be 
admitted. But this is hardly enough to warrant the general 
jissertjons to which 1 have altuded at the opening of this 
paper. In Assam and Burma, both being provinces where 
there was much waste land, and where almost the whole 
system of agrarian economy remained to be built up after 
the British annexation, It was also considered wiser to 
speak of a right as “ landholder," than of a definite pro¬ 
prietary righL" This idea has found expression in the 
i.and Law of Burma and of Assam, In the iattcr there 
are certain cases of old settled estates (settled under the 
Bengal law), and certain early grants " in fee simple " of 
tvaste land, which are, ea not/iine (and exceptionally), '* pn>, 
prietary estates." In these provinces also we may admit a 
sort of residuary right in the State. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that in alt these cases, there are absolutely no circum¬ 
stances in which a Bombay " occupant ** or an Assamese or 
Burmese ’’landholder" can be ejected by the State, now 
or at any future time, except as the result of process in 
default of Revenue payment In the event of the land 
being expropriated for some public purpose (under the 
Land Acquisition Act) it is apprehended that the Govern¬ 
ment would Irae/isa/Jy have to give as much compensation, 
as it would for the definitidy and t^ally “ owned ” land in 
the other provinces, though iuhnuaify it might be urged 
that the " landholder or '* occupant ’-right is intrinsically 
something less valuable than the “ proprietary right,"* 

To summariie results: it may be said (t) that originally, 
by custom, and by Hindu and hluhammadan law, the 
Sovereign was not owner of the soil, but had only certain 

* it wnuld of ttune be «o in ihs instance of iheit bcimt ntbuble 
wiaeral* below (be bin tbe law of seven) piDvincet reservis 

thne to Govenooent ekr when then u a prime proprietary ri^t ia the 
surface. It h oot theorettaUly teqilislte for a legs) estate in land tbit the 
l^nglhh law idea of ^vp-tenhe^iby and dawn to-the'CefltntoF-the-eaRb *' 
^hoold be maintsined 
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rights, mcludiog the disposal of the waste t (2) that In later 
days the dismembered territories hdd by conqaerors. and 
local authorities who had assumed Independence, came to 
be regarded as owned by the ruler; (3) that the British 
Government succeeded to this general (and by that time 
long established) claim; (4) that the British Goverement 
in express terms divested itself of the proprietarj' title by 
granting private rights, either by legislation or otherwise, 
all over Bengal, Northern India and the Central Provinces j 
and that only in Bombay, Assam and Burma (and some 
other smaller districts) does any residuary right in the 
State remain, or can be held to remain, by reason of the 
mode in nvhich the landholder s interest is defined by law. 
Hence the fecogntsed ownership of Government does 
not exist at all in a large part of India, and in other parts 
only in a very (Qualified manner. 

The reason why some writers insist on still calling the 
Government the " teal landlord.” « perhaps traceable to a 
supposition that things ought always to be accountable for 
on English principles, and that in that view, the ancient 
*“ land-revenue ” is best explained by calling it a " rent*' 
This denomination is not, however, at all satisfactory, unless 
we Insist on the impossible task of forcing Eastern rela¬ 
tions into conformity with Western notions of landlord and 
tenant. Eastern lawyers had no difficulty in conceiving a 
real property in land, which was rievertheless inherently 
subject to a certain pajnnent to the Stale on the one hand, 
and might (on the other hand) he subject to 1 payment to 
some other overlord, quite independently of contract. They 
had no more difficulty in admitting a real property subject 
to these limitations, than Western bwyers have in acknow¬ 
ledging an ownership which subsists in spite of casernents 
ot profits (i prtndts (which may be burdensome) held by 
someone who Is not the owner. 

In India, once more, we do not like to call the " Land- 
Kevenue" payable to the State, a " lax,'' A tax is an 
impost leviable from year to year, which may be changed, 
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abolished or created, according to each Budget in Parlia¬ 
ment. Ministries rise and fall in consequence of proposals 
for this or that tax to be levied. Each tax is continued, 
augmented or reduced by the power of the majority which 
supports the hnaacia] authority for the time bang. The 
land-Revenue of India Is a hxed thing; It Is based on an 
old State principle which is in fact immemorial. It Is only 
changed (if changed at all) at distant intervals, and then 
not so as to increase the freperlum of the total value of the 
private holders advantage to be taken by the State, but 
merely to maintain that proportion when, under circum¬ 
stances of Increased value of land and its produce, the last 
assessed rate no longer represents what Is justly due. 
Moreover the assessment is expressly directed not to be 
changed, when the increase spoken of is solely due to the 
landowner’s own labour, skill or capital expenditure.* 

No doubt the ‘' land-revenue’^ has ee^e of the fealures 
of a tax ; but as it is certainly not a " rent." and has not all 
the features of a ” tax *'j why call it by cither name ? 

I'hen again, it is said, Government undertakes the 
functions of a landlord; " it superintends all sorts of minor 
public works it “ advances seed in times of scarcity it 
" feeds the people in time of famine." These are some of 
the points commonly put forward. As a matter of fact, I 
do not know what is meant by the first; GovcriimcfU 
makes public (district) roads, or Its Local Boards do: it 
erects public buildings and constructs public canals, but 
nothing eke. It is by a special law that it is empowered 
to make cash loons (on interest) to villagers and others, to 
aid in making tmpro^’cments or in furtherance of agricultural 
work generally* But, in England, an Act of Parliament 
might be passed to-morrow to enable County Councils to 
make loans on interest » Agriculturists, and nobody would 
say that such a proceeding made the Sovereign the “ recog¬ 
nised owner " of land in general. Nor if, under the con¬ 
ditions of English life, a famine were possible and public 
* A matter obviously cot coitfidend in loryin^i an income-isi, 
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ofifictrs were authorized to distribute public money or start 
relief-works, would any such result be held to Mow. If 
in India Government devotes as much money as it can to 
cattle-hospitals and stud-farms, if it sells good breeds of 
sheep and oxen at a fair price, or if it establishes agricultural 
schools or classes, and collects agricultural statistics, t do 
not see what that has to do with any idea of landlord- 
ship, any more than the case of an European Government 
which provides free education, tries to suppress intemper¬ 
ance, supports religion, or establishes places of recreation 
or poor*boiises. It is merely because, in India^ such a 
large majority of the population lives wholly or partly by 
agriculture, that measures of public utility taken by Govern¬ 
ment mostly assume an agricultural form, 

Private property in land is, in India, a somewhat peculiar 
thing; because, in very many cases, there are concurrent 
grades of interest in the soil, existing not by eentnutt but by 
sittitts. The upper right has been Imposed upon the lower, or 
has admitted the inferior interest under specific local customs 
and conditions; private right is also subject to a certain 
definite claim to a State contribution. The English theorist 
vaguely conceiving these limitations, imagines that they are 
inconsistent with " owTiership," and that as (in his idea) 
there must be aeuneotie who is the real ” owner. Govern¬ 
ment Is argued to be that person; and therefore its demand 
on the land must be a “ rent," and its care for the welfare 
of the (largely agricultural) population is " fulfilling the 
funedons of a landlord** But the whole thing is a fictioa 
and is the result of trying to force Eastern institutions into 
\S*eKicrn moulds. 
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THE MLTSULMANS OF BENGAL, 

Bv Joiix (late 

Auokc the many prafouitcUy interesting questions raised by 
the recent census of India none is perhaps more important* 
Uith socially and politically, than that of the position of the 
Musulman population. It is not only that they are more 
numerous than was generally supposed even by well- 
informed persons, but that they are rapidly Increasing; 
that they exhibit a religious and social type difTering In 
many respects from that of their co-religionists in ocher 
countries; and that they are beginning to lay aside that 
contemptuous indtfTcrence to European learning which once 
distinguished them, and to compote with the Hindus for 
the prizes which out system of government places within 
the reach of educated natives* They are, it is true, still In 
a minority ; but it is no longer a small mioority, for they 
are hfty-seven millions against two hundred and eight 
millions of Hindus, and they constitute one-hrth of the total 
popuIatJorL And it must be remembered that the miUlons 
of Islam are far more homogeneous in faith and sentiment, 
tar more easily stirred to unity of action, than the Hindus 
or any other section of the populadon. As yet, however, 
this unity Is more a possibility than an actual fact, and 
differences do undoubtedly exist: the orthodox Sunni does 
ntK harmonize with the Shia, nor is the descendant of the 
former conquerors, whether Arab, Persian, or Turk, exactly 
similar to the man of Indian race whose ancestors were 
converted to Islam, by persuasion or by [lersocudon, a few 
generations back. Still there Is always so much going on 
under the surface and only imperfectly understood by rulers 
who are both foreigners and members of a different creed, 
that it becomes a problem of some difficulty to decide 
whether, in any given combination of circumstances, the 
tendencies to union, or those to disunion, would be the 
stronger. As a first step to the solution of this problem. 
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it seems thai a careful study of ihe peculiarities and idiosyo-* 
cmsies of the Musulman population of each province, taken 
separately, is essential; and from this point of view there 
can be little doubt that the province of Bengal afbrds the 
most favorable field for examination. For this there are 
several causes. In the hrst place. In no part of India are 
the Mahomedans (as we familiarly, but not ver)' correctly, 
call them) so numerousu Out of a total population of 
71 millions, no less than aj millions are Musulmans, white 
in no other province do they amount to half that number. 
Even in the Panjab, which both from its geographical 
position and past history might be expected to be more 
largely InBuenctul by Musulman tendencies than any other 
part of India, there are only u mtlltons. In the North- 
Western Provinces there arc 6; and in Bombay 3^ millions 
only. But these figures do not sufficiently exhibit the full 
strength of Islamitk progress io Bengal, because the dis¬ 
tribution of creeds is not uniform throughout the province. 
In Eastern and Northern Bengal, which are the special 
strongholds of Islam, the adherents of that creed exceed 
nnc-half of the population. It may in fact be doubted 
whether there is on the surface of the globe any tract 
where the Prophet of Mecca has so many followers as in 
Eastern Bengal: for if, as the Census authorities tell us, 
the Musulman popufatloo of the world is computed **at 
various amounts from 70 to 90 mtilions," more than one* 
fourth of the whole axe found in Bengal. 

In the second place, it must be retnetnbered that they are 
not descendants of the old conquering races, but converts 
from Hinduism. Thtir peculiarities are thus especially 
interesting, as throwing light upon one of the most im¬ 
portant questions of the day,—-tlu; influence of Islam as a 
great missionary religion. Both in Asia and in Africa this 
creed has spread w-ith amazing rapidity. It has been 
embraced by races of the most widely difTering origin and 
customs; and when once embraced, it continues to be held 
with a fierce, defiant tenacity, unpoialleled in the history of 
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the world. Outwardly rigid, one and indivisible, seeming 
to afford no foot-hold for sectarian divergences, it Is yet 
found, on closer examination, to be extraordinarily elastic 
and ^pable of existing under conditions which seem, at 
hrst sight, wholly incompatibte with It. In Bengal It seems 
at one moment a mere veneer to Hinduism and the early 
nature-worship \ at another it shows itself as a deep-seated, 
irritable fanaticism. A Bengal Musulman will worship to¬ 
day at the shrine of a Hindu idol, and to-morrow will be 
roused to fury at some real or fancied slight to the religion 
of the one God and His Prophet 

Thirdly, the importance of this great class lies not in its 
numbers only but in the fact that it is a vigorously growing 
class. Whether it be due to a more generous diet, a 
healthier climate, die absence of all objection {so strong 
among Hindus), to the rc-mairiage of widows^ to the later 
age at which their women marry, or to all of these causes 
combined, there is oo doubt tliat the Musulmans of Bengal 
are increasing very rapidly, and the lime is probably not 
very far distant when they will constitute an overwhelming 
luajority of the inhabitants of the richest and most pro¬ 
gressive province of our Indian Empire. 

To understand the character of this peculiar race it is 
necessary to begin with their historj'. A few years ago 
such a retrospect would have begun at an earlier period 
sdll, and philology would have been considered a suffideni 
guide till the time when history commenced. But the new 
science of anthropology has now' stepped In and has 
rendereil many of the old theort^ of philology either un¬ 
tenable, or at least doubtful, It is, thendbre, no longer 
possible CO write of chose remote ages with any degree of 
assurance. Both sciences are, however, pretty well agreed 
in considering that the Aryan element in Bengal was very 
small and almost entirely conhned to the upper classes. 
It is ]:t»:ogniaed that the mass of the population is non- 
Ar)’an in origin, akin to the numerous tribes whose scattered 
and broken remnants still inhabit the submontane Hima- 
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laran valleys i akin also to the Kok and Oraons of the 
Central Indian ranges. 

It was ihns on a ijopulation mainly non-Ary an, thoug i 
ruled hy an Aryan aristocracy, that the Jir^t Musulm^ in¬ 
vader, Bafchtyar Kliilji, descended in 1203 a.i>. As he 
dashed with a handful of troopers into the couriyard of the 
palace at Nudiya. the last Hindu King. Lakshman Sen, 
escaped by a postern gate, took boat and Bed to Biktampur. 
in Eastern Bengal. He tnaintained himself there for a 
lime; but in less than a ceritury the whole of Bengal passed 
under Musulmao rule, and so it remained till the advent of 
British power, in the middle of the last century. During 
the whole of that lime^nearty sis hundred ycaiMonvcr- 
sions to Islam went on. The history is obscure and full 
of gaps and mythical legends ^bm there is. on the whole, 
little reason for supposing that there was, except during the 
first fen-our of conquest, either severe or long wntinued 
religious persecution. In many places there are, it is true, 
tombs of Muslim saints who lived and preached during this 
period i and their memories are still revered, pilgrima^ 
are made to their shrines, and they are worshipped with 
rites which are, in many instances, superstitious and far 
from being consistent with the principles of Islanu Bui 
these holy men won their converts, it would seem, more by 
persuasion than by actual force. Once only, for about 
fifteen years from A.D, 1414 to Hd®- was there any whole¬ 
sale persecution, and on this occasion the persecutor^ Jalul-' 
uddin, was a convert from Hinduism. There are stories 
curreni of forcible conversion, but iheir very existence 
testifies 10 the rarity of the occurrence. There was not in 
fact much necessity for resorting to force. The bulk of the 
population were only haK-Hinduired and their religion sat 
lightly upon them ; while, to the lower classes, the equality 
and fnterolty of Islam offered a ready and welcome escape 
from the degradation to which they were condemned by the 
Hindu laws of caste. In times of famine parents so'ld their 
children for bread t and all such children were brought up 
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married into rich famities and rose to high jjositions. 
Musulman history in aJl countries ts full of kings who have 
risen from being slavesi Then againi as a means ot escape 
ffom punishment for murder t)r other heinous crimes, a low- 
caste Hindu would often turn Musulmad, his acceptance ot 
the faith being considered sufficient atonement for the 
crime. Indirect pressure was undoubtedly sometimes 
applied, especialfy under bigots like Auraogzeb. There is 
a well-known family of land-holders, for instance, who were 
once Brahmins, Their estates were taken from them by a 
tyrannous Governor: and when they went to Delhi to seek 
for justice, they were told that their property would not be 
restored to them unless they turned Musulmans. They 
did so; and their estates are still in thdr possession; and 
they have ever since professed the faith they tlien adopted. 
Converts of this casual kind naturally neither knew nor 
cared very much for the religious tenets of the faith they 
had embraced. They retained and stHl retain many of the 
social, and even of the religious practices, of Hinduism, as 
well as of the earlier beliefs which Hinduism had not ex¬ 
tirpated. The oJd indigenous religion, conquered and 
despised, has always held its own, and ‘‘fenim victorem 
cepit,” Conquered by Hinduism, it recoiled and infected 
that creed with its ideas and practices \ conquered by Islam, 
it mixed itself with that simple faith and gave it locally a 
character widely differing from its original conception. 

The most conspicuous fe^ure in the religion of the 
Bengal Musulman is the worship of the Pirs or Saints 
whose tombs are found all over the country, and who are 
credited with miraculous powers. It b firmly believed that 
they can cure sickn^, remove barrenness* gram rain for 
the crops and success in lawsuits*—the great passion of the 
life of every Bengali,—and even, in some cases, raise the 
dead to life. There are also certain mythical personages 
who are invoked in times of difficulty or danger. Some of 
these are known to other Muslim countries, as for instance 
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Khwaja Khhr, the ever-youi^. who drank of the water of 
Ufc and can never die. He, in Eastern Bengal, is not, as 
in other countries, a strange mixture of Elijah, Alexander 
the Great and St George, but the patron of sailors whom 
he protects from shipwreck- I'hen there is Gh^ii Miyan 
who protects the wood-cutters in the dense alluvial forests 
of the Sundarbans from the tigers and crocodiles chat 
abound therein. He is known by many names, its Ztudak 
Gh<iit, the Sat Pir, and others ; and in some places lie 
even beats the ensigns and assumes the appearance of the 
I iindu god Siva. Thai he was originally one of the local 
daittiania of the pre-Hindu nature-worship b shown by the 
lact that in many villages there are Utile mounds of earth, 
rude altars, at which odcrings of rice, plantains and sweet¬ 
meats arc made to him. He is bdieved to ride about the 
forests, invisible, on a tiger. 

Like him, but even more mythical and uncertain in 
origin, are the Panck Pir or ‘‘five saints,’' whose worship 
is, however, not peculiar to Bengal, Their names arc 
ditfercotiy given in diflerent parts of India, and they are 
invoked by Hindus as well as by Muslims. They too are 
probably survivals from the old nature-worship, clothed 
with new names as the centuries rolled on, but still retain¬ 
ing the number hve—a number to which the natives of 
India ascribe mysterious properties. 

In many other ways the Bengal Musulman olTends 
against the rules of his religion. He lends money and 
charges interest, though he generally contrives to mask the 
tiansaciion by some ingenious device. When smali-pox 
appears in his village, he joins with the Hindus in wor¬ 
shipping SitaieL, the goddess who presides over that dread 
malady; and he attends the great annual liindu festival of 
the Durga Pmja and makes ofleringH to the goddess, an 
attention which the Hindu returns by attending the pro¬ 
cession of the Ta^a or tomb of the martyr H usayn, u the 
festival of the Afukarranu The stmibrity of the cere¬ 
monies observed at both these festivals has often been 
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pointed out by Europ^o scholarsi it is in reality very 
difficult to tell whether any particular shnne is of Hindu or 
Musultnan origin: for peoi^e of both religions make pil- 
grimages to them, and cases are not unknown where a 
shrine Is claimed by both and worshipped by both, under 
different names* The number of marks of the prophet a 
feel in stones— Ka^m *’^sul as tliey are called—is con¬ 
siderable : scarcely any large city is without one, and many 
hairs of his beard are preserved in different places, and 
shown to the faithful for a small fee. 

This bxity in matters of religion has not escaped the 
attention of orthodox Musulmans in other }>arts of India, 
and many attempts at reform have been made. The most 
successful Is perhaps the movement set on foot by the 
Bengali, Shariatullah, and extended by his more celebrated 
son, Dudhu Miyan. It began about i8;,oand resulted in 
the esublishment of the sect known as whose 

doctrines resemble to some extent those of the Wahhabis, 
though they have peculiarities of their own; but no amount 
of preaching seems to have been able entirely to eradicate 
the old heathen proclivitieSL Undoubtedly, however, this 
and other movemenis have had the effect of making them 
stricter in their religious observances, and reducing to some 
extent their irregulantiiis. It is also a significant fact that 
ever since this revival began, the whole of Bengal is being 
incessantly traversed in all directions by Muslim mendii- 
cams who wander on foot about the villages, living on the 
alms of the faithful, and preaching. Sometimes they stay 
a long time in one place teaching the Kuran to children, 
practising a little medicine or conducting the prayers in the 
village mosque. The richer Musulmans also go on the pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, and in this and in many other ways keep 
up communication with the outer world far more closely 
than they did in former rimes. 

It cannot be denied that this state of things possesses 
some elements of political danger. The wandering mendi¬ 
cants might, at any rime, become as in times past they have 
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been, einissaries of setliuon and exciters of popular feeling;. 
Bui their movemenis are carefully watcbed, and they 
could be arrested at once if necessary. And pfa'haps there 
is not so much cause for apprehension on this ground as 
might be at first supposed; for the Bengal Musulman, 
though highly excitable and capable of all kinds of violence 
when excited, is not placed in circumstances favourable to 
political agitation. The leaders of the community are men 
of proved loyalty, who have nothing to gain and much to 
lose by any disturbance of the present state of things. 
The mass of the agricultural population finds an outlet for 
its emotional nature in the constant disputes about land 
which are of such common occurrence throughout the 
province. 

The systems of land-tenure are intricate and compli¬ 
cated in all parts of India; but in no province do they 
attain to such formidable complexity as in Eastern BengaL 
The custom somewhat pedantically called sub*iofeudatioii 
has been tsuried to an extreme pitch. The Zemindars, or 
large landholders, have granted tenures of parts of their 
estates to persons who, in their torn, have granted sub¬ 
tenures : and the sub-tenants have made grants lo others 
and they again toothers; till, in the presentday.it is no 
uncommon thing to find a whole host of persons living on 
the proceeds of one and the same estate. The names by 
which each grade of tenure is distinguished are numeroas 
and peculiar; and the particular sort of right or title 
connoted by each name is difficult to define, the more so 
because these names are often only used within a limited 
area; thus a particular kind of tenure which is known by 
one name in one district will be known by quite a different 
name in another not far off. 

There are cases in which between the Zemindar who 
pays the levenue of the estate direct to Government and 
the actual tiller of the soil there are found as many as 
aghtcen or twenty intermediate tenure holders, each 
having a right to demand payment from the man below 
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him* The peasant who raises the crop sells it and pays 
his rent to tenure-holder No, 19* turn pays a 

portion thereof to No, i Sf and he to No, 17 1 and so on, 
itH a much diminished amount reaches the superior land¬ 
holder, and a fraction of this only finds its way into the 
public treasury'. As if this were not enough, it not unfre- 
i^uently happens that the Zemindar himself owns some of 
ihc tnlOTnediate tenures and has thus to pay with one 
hand what he receive with the other: while as an extra 
aggravation of the confusion, the estate is often held by a 
dozen co-sharers, each of whom holds subordinate tenures 
under bis partners. One such estate in the Faridpur 
district, covering a very targe area, has as many as five 
hundred landlords, all of ihem men of the peasant class, 
most of whom are also tenure-holders of various degrees 
in ihecstaiCL In this part of India there are no ofiicial 
records showing the holders and tenants of each field, the 
area and boundaries, the rent legally demaodable and so 
forth, like those found so useful, in other provinces, in 
diminishing the frequency and duration of law suits. 
Every dispute connected with land has to be fought out 
in the law courts; and as disputes are necessarily frequent 
with such a complicated system of land-tenure, such courts 
arc numeroiis and afford employment to countless legal 
practitioners, j ^ one district about the size of Kent, there 
art sixteen law courts, all in full swing for ten months of 
the year. In several of them indeed the judges complain 
that they are unable to overtake their work, and. additional 
judges have to be appointed, from time to time, to work 
off the arrears. 

Litigation is thus the principal occupation of the people 
and the greater part of them take a keen ddight in it. A 
verv enterprising, intelligent Musiilman. w'ho had made a 
fortune in trade abroad, returned to his native district after 
a tong absence and began to look out for an esuic on 
which to settle down for the rest of his life. He selected 
one, fertile indeed, and well-situated, but encumbered with 
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a number of very complicated lawsuits of long-standing, 
one at least of which was ponding' in appeal before the 
Pnvy Council in London. An English ofhctai whose 
advice he sought remonstrated with him against buying an 
estate so burdened with litigation; but the worthy mer¬ 
chant replied with a beaming countenance, " That is pre¬ 
cisely the reason why I selected it. The conduct of all 
these cases will afford me amusement and occupation for 
the rest of my Hfe," 

Most of the principal landholders have several hundreds 
of suits always pending in the local courts and in the High 
Court at Calcutta j and a staff of pleaders and derks for 
conducting their legal business is a necessary complement 
of their establishments. This love of litigation, however 
regrettable on many grounds, has at any rate two advant¬ 
ages. It creates a demand for legal practitioners, and 
thus aSbrds a livelihood fora large number of the educated 
youths who every year are turned out by our schools and 
collides in such continually increasing numbers, and who 
find it so difficult to make a career for ihctnsdves. And 
after all if a rich man must get rid of his money it Is better 
that he should spend it on maintaining his clever and 
aspiring young country-men than on diamonds and dancing 
girls. It is impossible not to fed pity for the educated 
youth of Bengal in the present day. Many of them are 
miserably poor, and they have to submit to much pinching 
and privation in order to obtain such an cducatitm as will 
enable them to earn their living. And yet when, after 
years of toil, they finally emtuge from college possessed 
of a degree and often loaded with academic dlsdncdons, 
they find themselves turned loose upon a society which has 
little or no demand for their services. The bar is over¬ 
crowded ; medicine affords but a scanty subsistence i the 
service of Government cannot occupy more than a small 
proponion of them} What are they to do ? 

But TO return to our Musulmana. The peaceful and 
somewhat prolix proceedings of the civil courts do not 
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atu'ays satisfy the needs of their passionate, excitable 
natures. A dvil suit is too often the centre round which 
spring up numerous criminal cases, Especblly when two 
powerful neighbouring landed proprietors are at feud with 
one another, the whole country side will be disturbed with 
affrays, murders and similar offences. A visitor to the jail 
at Barisai, the capital of the large district of Backerganj, 
would, at almost any time, see a targe number of prisaneni 
undeigoing sentences for rioting with murder, rioting 
armed with deadly weapons, or some cognate section of 
[he Indian Penal Code. 

It happens somewhat in this way, to take a thoroughly 
typical case,* Six gentlemen of the Mukerjea family own 
a large estate which may be called Ultadanga, Five 
Baneijeas own the adjacent estate of Kakrabih In some 
places the lands of the two estates are much mixed, and the 
boundaries are not very ctearSy defined. A little patch of 
half a dozen fields is claimed by both sides t and it is im¬ 
portant to both to prove that they, and not cbctr opponents, 
are in possession. I'he best way to effect this is by prov¬ 
ing that the lands were cultivated by a man who held them 
under lease from, and paid rent to, this or that side. A big 
lawsuit on the subject b dragging its stow course through 
the Civil Courts, and on its issue depends the ownership of 
a number of villages. So the Mukerjeasgive a lease of the 
patch to Miyan Jan of Ultadanga, a Jean, wiry, black, little 
man with a bright eye, high cheek bones, a thin straggling 
beard and a general expression of concentrated determina¬ 
tion and ferocity, Miyan Jan knows perfectly well that this 
very land has been tilled for some years past by Torab Ali 
of Kakrabil. under a lease granted by the Banerjeas. 
Torab Ali, another black, ferocious little creature, is well 
a^yare of all that is going on: and both he and Miyan Jan 
quite understand the part they are expected to play; and 
they are fully prepared to enter Into the spirit of the thing. 

^ Tbe^ m. fictilioui diough of the 

proving. 
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So Miyan Jan waits tilt Torab Aii has ploughed the land 
and sowed It with nee; and then, one fine day, he appears 
on the scene with plough and oxen and proceeds to plough 
the land over again. He has not been long at work before 
Torab Alt, with eighteen or twenty men armed with 
bamboo clubs, makes his appearance, rushes at Mlyan Jan, 
knocks him down, and begins to unyoke the oxen. Miyan 
Jan was prepared for this, and shouts for help. Immedb 
ately, from behind a clump of bamboos not far off, twenty 
men start forth and attack Torab Alt's party. Both sides 
ply tlieir sticks vigorously, and there is pretty sure to be a 
gun or two among them. The fight goes on till shots are 
fired, when they all cool down suddenly ; and both parties 
take to flight bearing off their w'ound^, of whom one. if not 
more, has a bullet in his breast and is either dead or dying. 
Then the village watchman, who has all the while been 
looking on from a safe distance, emetges Into high official 
importance, and after a hasty inquiry gets into his boat— 
there Is alwa^'s a river close by — and paddles off, to report 
the affair at the nearest police-station. Perhaps he will 
carry the wounded men with him to be attended to at the 
hospital. Hut the hospital is many miles away and they die 
before they reach It, After this comes a very long investi¬ 
gation by the police, at which the whole country side at once, 
b) common consent, sinks all its differences and labours 
earnestly and unanimously to mislead the police, to crowd 
as many lies as possible Into the smallest compass, and 
generally to defeat the ends of Justice, Eventually the 
truth or something not too far from the truth, is arrived at; 
numerous arrests are made i and there Is a long trial before 
the embellished by much hard swearing and 

forensic eloquence. Tins results in a number of the 
accused being comnutted to take their trial before the Court 
of Sessions. They remain In jail for two months awaiting 
their trial, and finally are tried all over again by a judge and 
jury, with more hard swearing and more floods of forensic 
eloquence. The end of it all is death by hanging for the 
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ringleaders and long terms of imprisontnent for all or most 
of the rest of them. When men are killed on both sides a 
double case arises, the abused in one case being the com¬ 
plainants in the other. This kind of thing is perpetually 
going on. vfiried by another favourite pastime, that of burn¬ 
ing the houses of their enemies. All but the richest build 
their houses with walls of bamboo mats and roofs of thatch; 
as a man walks hy nothing is easier than to thrust a plpe^ 
light into the tliatch and walk on. In ten minutes the 
house is on fire ; in an hour the whole village is in Barnes i 
and in less than three hours it Is a mass of blackened ruins. 
But jf it is Kakmbtl that goes up to heaven in flame this 
time, not many months will elapse before Ultadanga, in its 
turn, vanishes m smoke. N'ot much harm is done after aU: 
the scanty furniture is easily and rapidly removed, a big 
wooden chi^t, a few pots and pans, some mats and imple¬ 
ments of husbtindry constituting all the worldly wealth of 
Miyan Jan and his fellows. The women and children pile 
up their goods under the mango trees and live there, while 
bamboos are split and woven into mats, grass is cut from 
the islands in the river, and the slight structures are built 
up again. This crime of arson ut most popular in the 
Chittagong district, where, in one year, as many as i jo of 
these cases have been known to occur, often from the most 
trivial causes. '* I will put the red wasp on yoitr house,''— 
or the red cock shall crow on your roof,”—is a familiar 
threat when two men fall out, and the*meaning of the 
expression is well understood, if, a few days later, the 
threatened man s house is set on fire he knows at once who 
has done the deed. 

The domestic relations of M usd mans of the richer classes 
are alwavs enveloped in profound mystery and it is con¬ 
sidered a breach of good manners to allude to them. A 
Musulman gentleman may sometimes go so far as to ex¬ 
plain that ’* his house ^ is suffering from fever as an excuse 
for not keeping an appointment; and It is pcrmusstble to 
express a polite hope that ** his house " is in good he;dth; 
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but to go beyond this is to touch on delicate gmund, or 
even to give offence The peasant s life is more open to 
ohser%*ation, and his women go about in public; but the 
first sign of a man's rising in the world is the sedusion of 
his females, and he at all limes objects to anything like 
minute inquiry on the subject. Still* many things come to 
light in the course of police inquiries, or other official pro* 
ceedings \ and a man's neighbours will reveal maiiers con¬ 
cerning him which they would not speak of in their own 
case. Polygamy is, of course, allowed * but the peasant's 
libert)' in this respect is restricted by his inability to main- 
lain more than one wife. Divorce, in like manner, though 
merely a matter of pronouncing a few words, is limited by 
the necessity of repaying the divorced wife’s dowry. The 
wife is generally a hard-working slave, who owes such 
liberty as she possesses to a remarkably sharp .tongue and 
an unlimited power of scolding; and the brge number of 
crimes to which the maxim thtnhtt la f€mmc" applies 
shows that there is much laxity in domestic morality. 

But in this, as in many Other respects, there are un- 
mistakcable signs of improvement. The Musulmans arc 
not wanting tn intelligence; and they ace beginning to see 
chat by refusing to avail themselves of the educational 
advantages so freely offered by the British Government 
they are playing into the hands of ihcir Hindu rivals, and 
virtually resigning to them the foremost places both in 
officia! and professional life. They are not insensible to 
the change that has come over their country, nor do they 
shut their eyes to the fact that the pen now ruli^ where 
the sword ruled formerly. The leaders of Musulman 
society are fully alive to die necessity of teaching their 
youth the English language and those sciences lo which a 
knowledge of EngHsh is the key; and though these en* 
lightened views may, and probably will, take some lime to 
penetrate the tnlnds of the agricultural classes, yet the 
movement has begun, and having once begun, cannot be 
prevented from spreading, .A,n educated Musulman is 
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prepared beforehand, by the history and iradittons of his 
faith, to be more cocmopolttan, more receptive of western 
ideas, than the Hindu or the Buddhist* Already there 
are Muslim thinkers and writers who disavow the militant 
exclusiveness and bigotry which are too often aitribuied lo 
their religion, and openly advocate a ratlonalired Theism, 
neither aggressive nor itiioleranu ft is to be regretted 
that more efforts have not been made to frame the course 
of education in our schools in India on broader lines, so as 
10 meet the special requirements of Musnlmansv Jn many 
large district schools, while there are seven or eight 
masters to teach English and Western Science, with a 
Pandit or two to teach Sanskrit, there is very seldom more 
than one Maulavi to teach Persian and Arabic—frequently 
there is not even one; and the course of studies is genef' 
alJy so arranged as to leave only the very scantiest margin 
of time for the Maukvi's lessons. Many a Musulman 
gentleman has complained lo me that if he sends his sons 
to the district school he has to pay a Maulavi to teach 
them Arabic at home. The prizes offered for profidency 
in Arabic and Persian are few and poor; and even in 
schools founded by wealthy Musulmans expressly for the 
benehc of the youth of their own religion—such as the 
'Calcutta Madras5a,and the Mohsln endowment at Hoogbly 
—-Hindu youths have been admitted In such numbers as 
almost to monopolize the advantages of the instiiuiioits to 
the exclusion of those for whose benefit they were founded. 
This state of things has, however, attracted the notice of 
Government, at»d steps have, it is believed, been taken to 
remedy the evils of the present system, Measures have 
also been imroduced for securing to Musulmans a larger 
share of official appointments* It is a matter of the 
greatest political urgency that these measures should be 
|>ersevered in and expanded. A large, generous, tolerant 
system of education and patronage would do more than 
anything else to elevate the Musulmans of Bengal and to con* 
firm and strengthen their loyalty to the British Government. 



"THE PROTECTED PRINCES OF INDIA*';— 
A J-LEA FOR CONSTITUTIONAL UNION. 

Bv SiK Roper LirrHBRJDGE, k.ci.E. 

The appearance of another elaborate work on the ao- 
callecl ” Political System ** of our Indian Empire, so soon 
after the publication of Mr, Tupj>er*s Our Indian Pr^ 
tedof'aU noticed by me in these pages, last January, is an 
interesting and significant phenomenon. ’* The Protected 
Princes of Ittdia,'’ now published by Messrs. Macmillan, is 
from the accomplished pen of Mr, Lee-Warner, the 
Bombay political who, I believe, divides with Mr, Tupper 
the claim to the reversion of Elijah*s mantle when 
Mr. Cuningbiun leaves the Foreign Office. That two 
officers so highly placed in the Department, and so repre¬ 
sentative in every way of its best traditions, as hlr, Tupper 
and Mr. Lee-Warner, should almost simultaneously come 
forward to enlighten the British public on the very obscure 
and hitherto mysterious subject of tbe relations between 
the Paramount Power and the Native States in India, is, 1 
think, a remarkable sign of the times. It indicates, 1 hope, 
that there has arisen a noise and a shaking among the dry 
bones of the Political Department; and tliat wo may now 
hope soon to see the sinews laid upon them, and the desh 
brought with the skin to cover them, and the breath come 
into them, so that they may stand up anti live. Men like 
Mr, Lee-Wamer and Mr. Tupper are too clever, too 
thoroughly men of affidrs, to be under the delusion that the 
old Abracadabra and Mumbo Jumbo business of the Indlati 
Foreign Office con be long maintained, in times when not 
only alt the great Chiefs, but also all their Mitiiatcra and 
hundreds of their subjects, are well-educated men of the 
world, many of them travelled cosmopolitans, familiar with 
our English Parliamentary system, with our free institu¬ 
tions, and with the usages of European life. 
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Timt was—and not so long ago. for the distinguished 
T^orcign liiecrctanes of those days are still honoured jitrson* 
ages among ns in London’—when the relations between 
the Paramount i'ower and the Mativc States were treated 
as the EleuHintaa mysteries of Simla and Calcutta, to be 
spoken of by outsiders with bated breath, and to he 
religiously guarded by die initiate from profanation. \V’’lien 
Sir Charles Aitcliison prepared his valuable collection of 
Treaties. Engagemems, and ScrwrfJ*. he was very careful— 
lest die world should be doatled by too sudden light—to 
print very little more than tlie ipmsinm verba of the 
instruments, with the baldest statistical, topographical, and 
historical statements. Even now, Mr, Lee-Warncr, after 
describing the obscurity that still envelopes the subjMt and 
tnenttoiiing a few of the discordant and conilicting theories 
that have been put forward as if to accentuate the pre¬ 
vailing ignorance, meekly and timidly enquires, "Is it 
presumptuous "—yes. presumptuous is his word at page ix ( 

_-lo hold that some further light is needed to enable 

public opinion to form its own conclusion ? And spcatdng 
■with a sort of guilty consciousness, of profaning sacred 
things, or revealing masonic secrets, he adds— 

"It duly be freely adroitiwJ Ihfll tliere are dangers in iiKonTeoient 
preemon and in prematare InTertoces- Tlnire ts no question iHal tlitire 
ti a paiiiDOunl i»wer in (he Britisb tniwn, but p«ia}js its estciit is wueij 
tefi undefined There is i jrabotiiination in the Natire Slates, but periiape 
h IS better undcisHJod and not Hpiained. After the Iftboura of a oentuiy 
Old 4 half, the British raleis of India haw not entirely c*tiicated 
ihemietfea bntn the mare of eoHiplcjiiies and aao n ia ltes which have 
retarded their progresa in butlding ut* the Empire. The fill! staiiue of 
British duniiaioii and ascendancy cannot yet be measured." 

I suppose it ts this altogether unnecessary fear of the 
dangers that are supposed to lurk "In inconvenient pre¬ 
cision and in premature inferences," that has induced the 
Government of India to make a dead secret of the great 
exposition of Indian "political" law that is understood to 
have been prepared by Sir Mortimer Durand. This 
work is refeiTed to, in conddendal whispers, as " Durands 
Selected Cases"; and it Is stated, I know not with how 
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much truth, to formulate, or at least to foreshadow, a com¬ 
plete constitut 10aal system for the relations between the 
Paramount Power and the N'ative States, There are few 
living men better able than Sir Mortimer to formulate such 
a system on lines that would at once satisfy the Princes, 
benefit their subjects, and strengthen the Empire, Why 
then this mysterious secrecy about his work ? Is it that 
the Covemment of I ndia have been doing good by stealth 
—showing more consideration for the Protected Princes 
than they are accustomed to—>and are afraid that a dis- 
dosuie will cause them to " blosh to find it fame ’? Or is 
u that the habitual harshness of their treatment is made 
too obvious in these " Selected Cases "? 

This nebulous state of things was aJI very well—perhaps 
it was neccssaiy^'n the olden time, when neither Chiefs 
nor people knew much of anything beyond their own 
frontier, when the Government of India was not very 
certain of its own overwhelming power, and when its 
political officers went out into the Protected Slates on the 
understanding that their duty was to increase that power, 
and to encroach on the independence of the State, as much 
as they possibly could without coming to actual blows. 
The Resident’s rights and responsibilities were best left 
und^ned, if his great object was to increase his rights and 
diminish his responsibilities, as occasion might offer through 
the good nature, the weakness, or the necessities of the 
Prince, The more ignorant a Prince, the less likely was he 
to be able successfully to resist these encroachments: and 
on the (u»w isn&tum principle^ the less that was authentically 
known of die true rights of the Foreign Office, as against 
the State, the more elastic were those rights naturally 
found to be. 

But since the Proclamation of the Empire in 1877, we 
have abandoned the policy of encroachment, and have 
consequently no more need of Abracadabra or Mumbo 
Jumbo. Mr. Lee-Warner calls our present policy, the 
"policy of Subordinate Union": and ingeniously traces its 
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evolution, from the " policy of the Ritig-Fence "—which Is 
the name he gives to the policy of non-intervention in 
vogue up to [Si 3—through the “policy of subordinate 
isolation,*' as he calls the policy pursued from 1813 until 
the Mutiny. His hiatoHcal chapters, illustrating the con¬ 
struction of the 'J’reaty-map of India, are exceedingly full 
and interesting, and probably not more inaccurate than 
the exigencies of hU theories render absolutely necessary. 
In this—the fulness, not the accuracy, of his historical 
retrospect—lies the chief point of difference between Mr. 
Lee-Warner*5 work and Mr. Tupijer's ; for the latter treats 
the subject in its philosophical aspect, and largely by com¬ 
parison with similar or analogous systems, rather than from 
the historical point of view. The two writers fairly sup¬ 
plement each other; and between them—though they pay 
homage to the love of mystery so dear 10 the Simla 
Foreign Office by solemnly dedaring that they write with 
no official authority—they constnici a fairly complete and 
intdIigtbJe Constitution for the “Protected," as distin¬ 
guished from the directly administered, portion of Her 
Majesty's Indian Empire. 

Mr. Lee-Warner speaks of the Native States as being 
'■ in Subordinate Union with" the Government of India ; 
and declares that it is “ impossible to maintain the theory 
that the tie between the British Government and its pro¬ 
tected allies is feudatory," though this theory is favoured 
by Mr. Tuppex. I do not hud, however, that the diver¬ 
gence on this point is anything more than a verbal one. 
Both writers are agreed tlmt the Princes are entitled to 
be called Sovereigns: and both, following Sir Henry 
Maine's theory of the divisibility of sovereignty, point out 
that the completeness of the sovereignty varies enormously 
in the various States—from the almost complete interna! 
independence enjoyed by the Ntsam, down to the case of 
many petty chiefs [mssessing hardly as much power as 
a subordinate magistrate b British lerritoiy. On the 
ocher hand, Emth writers show the absolute need for a 
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greater or less amount of subordination : for the Power 
that is charged with the sole control of all foreign or inter¬ 
national relations, and with the sole ultitnate responsibility 
for security against external aggression and mternal dis¬ 
order. must, in the nature of things^ be provided with the 
means and the right to execute these functlonsv 

The Union of India, under the legls of the British 
Power, was owing to the fact “ that one supreme authority 
was needed to keep the peace, to arbitrate between State 
and Slate, and to unite tlicse isokted groups of Hindu, 
Muhammadan, or Aboriginal societies, under one standard 
of allegiance and one tie of cominon Interests." And Mr, 
Lee-Warner has stated, with equal precision, the obvious 
reasons, mentioned abov^e, why this union must be, on the 
part of the Native States, a "subordinate" one. 

This, then, is Mr. Lce-Wamer’s idea of the existing 
political organisation of that portion of the Indian Empire 
to which he gives the rather ill-omened name of “ India 
under Home Rule"—as distinguished from 'Hndia under 
the Queen,*' by which he means, of course, the British 
Provinces of India. He admits that this |x>litical organlra- 
tion may in ooursu of time be modified, and that its evolu- 
don may perhaps be '* in the direction of a Const!tutional 
Union.'’ But he sees dtthcukics, and apparently grave 
objections to this evolution. 

"* At pteunt, however," he “ the two pjirts of the Emigre an 

divided bjvcpuut legiakUDiu^ iKputte Judidid syttetmt. and in lu ardliury 
feme n separate ellegnnoe. for, although the Mnnipui cue bas esrab 
tithed the |Kindpie ilut both rulert and thdr tubjcctn trm otlegimce to 
Hit Mxjcstf. itnd can omnniil ihe crune of miudeniig British fubjecta, for 
which offence they will be tried by a British Court, still the subjects of the 
Native ScjUo cannot in Britiih India dbtm the rights of Brjiisb subjects 
wrihout the process of oatttrBlha dim. If then the Suites are destined to 
be diawn into couliiutJoiul tebuians with Biiriih India, an enlirc rev&sal 
of pMt policj will be ncccwiy, and the theory of a ComulutiaDal lie may 
be rejected u iiu|]^tiaifaie to present drcumstaDccs." 

Thk is probably a perfectly accurate and judicious, as it 
is certainly a pcrftcily frank, description of " present dr- 
cumsiances,'* But Is not the mere statement of them 
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suiHcieat to brand our policy as a sclftsb and one-sided 
onen and to show that iis “entire reversal,"' and [he estab¬ 
lishment of " constitutional relations/' are things much to 
be desired? The relations here described are neither 
just nor rational, even in the small matters referred to ] 
and they seem to differ from '•constitutional relations" 
mainly in this, that the latter would have to he suffkiently 
just and stjfficiently rational to bear the test of being 
publicly formulated. 

For a large number, perhaps For all of the Sovereign 
Princes of India, it would mean ddtvetance from an irk¬ 
some bondage, if there were in lutlstence a - Political 
Code," intdligiblc to all, and open to the inspection and 
judgment of the world, showing exaedy where thdt* in- 
dcpendeitce ceases, and where British inicrference legiti¬ 
mately begins. And that, 1 take it. is very* much what 
Mr, Lee-Warner means when he speaks of the establish¬ 
ment of -‘constitutional relation^'* Nor would It be a 
less boon to most political officers, who only desire to do 
their duty equally and impartially to the Paramount Power 
and to ic Protected State, and Itave no sympathy with 
encroachment and brow-beating on tlie one side, or with 
laxity and disorder on the otb^r* 

Moreover it would at least mitigaie, and perhaps 
eliniinaie altogether, that most noxious growth of intrigue, 
which is so frequently associated with the Residency 
system in Native States, For what is the nature, and 
what the origin, of this intrigue ? it seems to arise very 
generally, in the course of the natural and legitimate 
struggle for power on the part of various persons or 
various factions in the State, from the notion that pres- 
sure can be brought to bear, through the Resident or 
through the Simla Foreign OfEoe, tliat will suftice to set 
up one parry or Uepre» another. Now, k is not sufficient 
for us to be able to say—as undoubtedly we usually can 

_that neither the Political officers individually, nor the 

Foreign Office collectively, will be amenable to this pres- 
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sure: for so tong as the pressure, whether exercised by 
fair means or foul, can effect the desired result, bo long 
will endeavours continue to be made to produce iL But 
let it once be made piU'fectly clear that back-stairs influ¬ 
ence, however paw'trful, avails as little in a Native State 
as it does in Calcutta or Bombay, and we shall hear no 
more of these complaints; and this will not i}e until the 
“Subordinate Union," now described by Mr. Lee-Warner, 
has developed into a " Constitutional Union," with duly 
authorised and codified conditions. 

Mr. Lee - Warner acknowledges, apparently with re¬ 
luctance, that if the siafns qm is maintained, there will he 
continual danger of what he euphemistically terms " benevo¬ 
lent coercion " being applied to the Native Slates by the 
Govemmeoi of India, cither sud sponte or on the motion 
of the philanthropical faddists of the British House of 
Commons, This is what he sayS'— 

"The danger «f the first period tnu anarchy, ithllst the darker vrliich 
loilowed the extension of ihe PioHetoraie wn* cterility, and a sense of 
ttttspotiaibUity in the mltide of Sorendgns, protected as they were against 
lebelltOD And assured of Lndependaice in their inlemal xfTaiis. The d^get 
of the present period of reluionr arises rrom fhc side of bcacvDlent 
cocreioD. The qnkkened ctrrreAt of beneficent and pmfftsswf idesa, 
which Bgitaiei ihe stTum of Britbh adminlsttatkaj, £nds its way to eniii 
the miMt waien id the Native Slates. All rm: not in the 

condition of Manipot, bill in none, wure those which tiunng long miiuimiGS 
have enjoyed a Jiritah vlmuusiraticin, tarn a high ibuidaid of hilernal 
Older and pHogrics he cspcdeA If then the polky so Eiithfidly pursued 
tluoughoui the ninelecnth centaiy. of pteaerriiig liu- Nadre States ia to be 
DuintaiiKd. infinite paiiencf wDJ be needed, and the solemn guarantees 
gSyen by PiflLnncnt and l1» Crown will nqidfe to be comuntly borrje in 
mind by iinpotienl reliinneni" 

AH honour lo Mr. Lee-Wamer for this frank and 
smaigbtforward statu moot. Everyone who know^ India, 
knows it to be absolutely true; and yet. I fear that com- 
Jiamivcly few hlghly^Iaced English officers of the Political 
Department could be found to make such a candid avowaL 
And the truth goes far beyond even this. It is not at all 
necessary for Uie waters to be realty sluggish-— to use Mr. 
Lee-Warner's phraseology'—in a Native State, in order to 
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bring down on it the '■ benevoJeni coercion " of which he 
speaks. The records of H f s H igh n ess ih e N i znm's govern - 
meni of the premier state of India, Hy-dcrabad—formerly 
under the first Sir Salar Jung, as compiled by the Nawdb 
Aaam Yar Jung and the Nawab Mohsin-ul^Mulk, and 
tjubsequently under Sir Asman Jah. as compiled by the 
Nawitb Fateh Nawdz Jung and by himself, have shown 
a marvellous amount of real progress In nearly every de* 
partmeni of the State t and yet the enemies of the Ni/,am 
have been able to prevent the rendition to him of Berar, 
on the plea that it might be mismanaged under Native rule 1 
—although it is universally admitted tliat our prolonged 
retention of this, by fer the richest portion of the Nizam’s 
territories, is uittrly inconsistent with political morality 
or common honesty, and can only be maintained on the 
ground that might is righL 

It may be admitted, as an excuse for Lord Elgin in this 
respect, that a Liberal Viceroy is under a great disadvantage 
In such matters as compared with a Conservative Viceroy. 
For the Radical party in the English Press and in the 
House of Commons, who look on the Government of India 
as didr natural enemy, and are always ready to expose its 
misdeeds when a Conservative Viceroy is in power— 
ihereby in rralit)' strengthening the hand of the Vi cert jy 
for any reforms he may contemplate^—are apt to become 
dumb dogs when a Liberal Viceroy is in power. These 
keen partisans have such an intense dread of the British 
public thinking any evil of a Liberal Viceroy, tliat as a rule 
even the most rabid Radical journals wifi only prophes)’ 
smooth things when a Liberal V^iccroy is In power. And 
so long as the Press prophesies smooth things, I suppose 
it is too much to expect a Viceroy to move sud j/on/ir in a 
direction that might possibly involve some amount of un¬ 
popularity with a fjortioo of the English Press. 

On the other hand, It is impossible to contend that, as 
matters stand at present, a Native State has a chance of 
being treated in the same way, and with the same con- 
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sidenittojv as a British Knjviticc, Let mq offer an lUuasrar 
non. Let any one of my readers study for a few weeks 
the columns of one of the Calcutta vernacular journals most 
strongly opposed to Sir Charles EUiou's government of 
Lower Bengal; then let btm im^inc the same accusations 
appearing, day after tlay and week after week, in the 
Pioneer, or some other such influential English ncw&- 
pa^xjr, against the government of some Native State; and 
then let him consider the remarkable contrast there would 
be in the results. The utmost that would be done for 
Sir Charles Elliott, after even the most universal popular 
outerj* against him, would be, jjefhaps, that he would be 
called upon to witlrdraw a Trial-by-Jury Notificatton; and 
even this ^vould not happen unless the subject nf the outcry 
were of a nature likely to atttaci public attention in England 
—^if the outcry were about a compamtivel)* uninteresting 
subject, such as ottortionaic Sun-^ey or Settlemeut proceed¬ 
ings, it would probably not be heeded at all. But in the 
case of a Native Govemmenu the Foreign OfHce would 
soon be busy with an enquiry ; there would probably be 
a change of Residents, perhaps a change of some of the 
native Ministers, possibly even a eonf tfef/ai and a suspen¬ 
sion or “abdication " of the Prince himself. 

It seems to be perfectly dear that so long as such results 
are known sometimes to follow a popular outcry, produced 
either by inflammatory writings in the Press, by cases in 
the Law-courts, or by other similar means, so long will 
intrigue continue to be reckoned one of the legitimate 
weapons of political warfare in native Stales, 

The aliemaiive seems to be, to establish a *'Consuiu- 
tional Union." such as that mentioned by Mr. Lee-Warncr, 
which shall largely increase the sov^ign powers of the 
Princes, and shah induce dicm^for the sake of being 
placed, with their dynasties and with their chosen constitu¬ 
tional ad\-isers. above the teach of outcry or back-stairs 
infJuenc^io accept also, at the same rime, largely increased 
fesponsibiheies at once to the Empircandto thdr own people. 
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Ad experiment, and a most successful one too, has 
already been made in this direction, in the case of Mysore, 
and also, to some extent, in chat of Manipur. Mr. Lec- 
Warner discusses very ably, and at great length, the 
codsckutlonal aspects both of the rendition of Mysore, and 
of the anangements made in Manipur by Lord Unsdo^vne. 

[i seems likely that similar arrangements might have been 
made by Lord Northbrook in Baroda after the deposition 
of the Gaekwar Malhar Kao, had it not been for the 
tinsitisfactoo* result of the trial of that Prince, and the 
deUcate position in whicti the Government of India was 
placed at the moractiL And Lord Lytton went very far 
towards establishing a regular ‘■Constitutional Union.” at 
the time of the Proclamation of the Empire at Delhi in 
iSSy. when some of the great Princes were proclaimed 
'* Councillors of the Empress, and were induced to accopt 
titles and standards from the Viceroy; and 1 have no 
doubt whatever th« l^jrd Lytton's reforms in this dircc* 
lion stop[)cd short at mtfe words and titles, which were 
never translated into actsr-thc Princes neither receiving 
greater powers or independence, nor acknowledging greater 
rcsponstbiliuea-simply because the ignorance and stupidity 
of a section of the English Press rendered it difficult for 
the Viceroy to do anything more in the matter. 

1 do not wish to suggest that the great Princes of India 
as a rule would generally accept with anything tike 
cordiality such a “ Consdtuuonal Union " as was concluded 
urith the two States I have named; and it goes without 
saying that any reform not cordially accepted would be worse 
than useless, it wfuild be simply mischievous. But it must 
be remembered that, in both the cases named, though for 
very different reasons, it was necess-nrily a case of “all give 
and no take” on the pan of the Native States, No one 
can read the ** Instrument of Transfer," that is printed by 
Mr. Lee-Warner at pp. i66-i/<, without being struck by 
the unnecessarily stringent character of the restrictions 
imposed on the State of Mysore^restrictions sometimes 
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so stringent as to be practically Inopei^ve; and It does 
not appear that any equivalent accession of independence, 
dignity, gr power wag secured to the Prince in considera¬ 
tion of these constitutional responsibilities. 

The Earl of Meath, writing in a recent number of the 
liincieentA Cenfury with considerable personal knowledge 
of the Princes and peoples of India, earnestly advo' 
cates the admission of a certain number of the Princes to 
the British House of Lords. His lordship says— 

“Socnc oF ibeu luitivr princes aie gentlemen of high collurc anil 
intdiect, speaking English without the iligblest accent keenly alive to all 
that is passing in the world, and sincerely deslraas of gfoveniing thetr 
territories both wisely and justly. Several of tlicm have widened their 
minds travel, have visited Great Britain, boen presented to their 
Empress, and have made themselvm acquainted with other fKMttuns of the 
vut Empire ot‘« which her rule attends. . . . Many of these raen poaseur 
weaisH and local influence, btu owing to the system of IndLtn adtniaistnt- 
lion, are deborred From inktrig any jiart in publie aflain outside their own 
dnmtnionit. Wh#t I have wiid uf some ind^ndent Native mlctv applies 
in a Imser degree to the Ka|a3, whose territories tie wiihin those portions 
of India which are directly subject to the tirttish Crown. tJeprived of all 
opponuniUes of exerdiing iheir tnlenfs, their wealth, and tbctr energies in 
the public service, b it vitmderful that some of them should link Into 
liiiless !ietiitn]t»s or dittontctited idJcrv ? The interesm of the British 
Em|ure demand that no cflbrt should be sjxmed ro tighten the bonds 
which unite Great Britain to her Eastern possessians. in a country like 
India, where birth, rank, and social powtioo still retain thdr power over 
the miods of men, no means should be neglected of giving the priocor 
and notMliiy »tne optmrng for their energies and Junhition beyond the 
narrow canfmes Of thdr own tcrriiociea, of eneourjgtng them to employ 
then great wealth and inliuence to the service of their countiy.pi!o]de^ and 
of utUifbtg the ounsemlivc forces which they lepieSenl tti the imeresis 
of the Empire at Urge, f think mow people wUl agree with me that, 
although India *a» conquered by the sword and probably for seme lime 
to come wiU have to be held by the sword, Britain would be wise to loae 
no opportunity of ideatifyuis, is for a practfcahJc, the interevis of ihi; 
inhahiionts of both portions of the Stiipire, and of showing the people ol 
India that their union with Britain tt eondudvc m rhetr own loUikaJ. 
■Odai, and tmiiaiat 

These wise aiiti generous setwimeots of a typical English 
nobleman will. I am certain, be shared by more and more 
of mu- counto'men as they become familiar with the 
character and capacities of the Princes of India. I entlrtly 
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agree with ever}’ word I have quoted, I think Lord 
Meath's suggestion in every way an admirabie one—at 
least in so far as regards the nobles of the British pale in 
India — and one that is certainly feasible, and that might 
be adopted with equal benefit to India and to England. 
Whether it is equally feasible in the cast of the Protected 
Princes, and whether it would be equally satisfactory to 
them. I do not think it necessary here to consider; for J 
venture to believe I have shown that there is vast scope, 
within the Empire of India itself, for the immediate enlarge* 
ment of their legitimate spheres of usefulness and adminis¬ 
trative ability. Let the great Princes of India become 
■■ Councillors of the Empress '* in reality and not merely 
in name. Let them become the hereditary consdiutional 
rulers of their provinces under the Empire, with recognised 
sovereign rights, and with Imperial rank suited to their 
position as Princes of the Empire. Mr. Lee-Warner 
mentions that Lord Dalhousie, '* for reasons of State.'* 
obtained the recognition of the Nawab \'a*ir as King of 
Oudh: why should there not be, under the Empire—on 
the analogy of the German Empire—a King of the Deccan, 
a King of Gujarat, a King of Kashmir, a King of Mysore ? 
The recognition of the respective heirs to these potentates 
as the Prince of Mydcrabad, the Prince of Baroda. the 
Prince of Jammu, the Prince of Seringapatam, and ^ forth, 
would only extend the principle embodied in the **Sanads 
of Adoption “ of Lord Canning and Lord Lansdowne, and 
would still more doiiely identify those great Native dynasties 
with the Indian Empire. If their Prime Ministers were 
placed on the footing, and clothed w'ith the rights, of 
British Lieutenant-Governpre or Chief Commissioners, a 
much'Heeded stability would be added to the constitutional 
government of these Native provinces, which W’ould assimi- 
late chdr condition and administration more wd more to 
those of adjacent British previnccs, and put an end to the 
intrigue of which we someumes hear. With the establish¬ 
ment of Native Courts and Native Governments such as 
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these, a vast field would at once be opened for the active 
employment and uttitsation of Indian statesmanship, Indian 
administrative and judicial ability', and educated talent of 
every kind, which are now so grievously wasted, neglected, 
or misused, as Lord Meath has shrewdly observed,. In 
spite of the discouraging events of the great Mutiny, and 
possibly because he nghtiy read the lessons of the genenil 
loyalty of the Princes and the uncertain disloyalty of their 
armies. Lord Ouming dierisbcd the armies of the Native 
States as a field for the exercise of the military aptitudes of 
an iminirtant section of die Indian populations. Under a 
properly constituted. '■ Constitutional Union," the system 
known as that of the Imperial Service troops*' would, with 
the local Military Police, take the place oi those armies, to 
the great Increase both of the prestige of the Princes, and 
of the mithary strength and solidanty of the Empire, fn 
education, in the construction of railways, in the encourage¬ 
ment of oaunufactortis and imoingand the arts, even in such 
things as famine-relief and sanitation and medical research, 
some Native Sutes liave given a good example to our 
British administraibns. I n all these dinsetimjs. the immense 
fund of fateni ability now tying dormant in Indian palaces 
and Indian colleges would find congenial occupation, that 
would surely mcreiise the [irospenty and the contentment 
of India by leaps and bounds. Some friends of the Indian 
peoples have lately been crying out for ”Simultant*ous 
Examinations “ for the Civil Service, mainly because they 
believe that that arrangemcni would provide every year a 
few Indian gentlemen with the chance of a good political 
career \ but with the development of constitutional govern¬ 
ment under the Protected Princes, each Native State would 
become at once a training-ground and an arena for native 
poUtickns. and its *’ imperiat Service Corps " a nursery for 
military officers of Indian birth. It may fairly be eiepe'cted 
iliat the school of native fwliticians and liativc soldiery thus 
generated and thus bred, would not only exhibit that 
‘■fidelity to their salt" which has always been a feature in 
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the Indian character; but would also develop a real and 
sincere spirit of pacriottsm, that has hitherto been some¬ 
what difficult to maintain/ P'or when each State is a duly- 
constituted unit in, and an integral portion of, the Imperial 
Union, the natural patriotism felt for the State would 
reasonably become enlarged, and grow into patriotism to 
the Empire. Lord Saliiibury, in a lamoiis speech delivered 
at Stamford nearly thirty years ago, pointed out the immense 
politicat advantage to the Indian Empire that had been 
deprived, and that ought to be derived, bom the loyalty of 
the Indian Princes and ihe fidelity of the Native States t 
the works of Mr, Lei^-Wamer and Mr, Tapper ^m to 
show that the time has now come when that political 
ativantage, if it is ever to be rendered effeciive and duly 
utilised, should be consolidated by the o^nisattc^ of a 
Constituttunal Union under the Imperial Crown of India, 
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PEREAT INDIA; FLOREAT MANCHESTER— 

THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

By Panijit Uashv Shankar Misra, 


Ik a <]ti 4 *stion on which the Governnieni cf India, every 
European olhciaJ, almost alt Anglo-Indian nun-officials and 
even the Secretary of Slate for India, in his heart of hearts, 
are realty unanimous, it would ill become a native of India 
to be silent. Yet neither has the so-called National Con¬ 
gress of denationalized Indian.s, nor the Indian Parlia- 
nicmary Committee of their radical sympathizers, opened 
the usual floodgates of abuse regarding a matter which only 
concerned the true interests of India and not those of a 
Ixxly of place-hunters or faddists. Now that even a 
Radical Government has denied them the impracticable 
scheme of ‘’simultaneous examinations,'' whereby Bengali 
Uabus W & 04 rgv>tus ofttne would have ridden roughshod over 
the rights to promotion of native subordinate oflicids and 
reduced the ruling power as represented by Englishmen. 
Mr. Dadabhoy Naoiji and Sir William Wedderbum may 
perhaps attack the scandalous exemption of what are 
mainly Manchester Colton goods from a general tariff of 
duties OB imports that the Government of India have been 
obliged to fix in order to save the country from bankruptcy 
or a crushing over-taxation. It is not a question of free 
trade" versus ”protection.'' but of the imposition of 
small fiscal duty on imj>ons. It is merely a question of 
whether and why a job is to be perpetrated in favour of 
Lancashire, so as to exclude its goods from duties that all 
others have to pay. The Commerce of the World once 
derived its stimuli from India, but now her ancient indi¬ 
genous industries ami manufactures have been knUxi, mainlv 
by Manchester, and even the infancy of the revival oV 
moden, Indian industries on English models is to be 
sacrificed to their English rival ! 
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A deficit of 30 lakhs lias ta be met for the year ending 
April 1S95, of which the former 5 p<c. duty on alt cotton 
goods imported into India would nearly remove half; yet 
the Secretary of State for India* as if more anxious for 
Lancashire votes than for the welfare of the Indian 
Empire, telb the Government of India to look for other 
sources from which to cover the Deficit, To what sources 
can he possibly refer ? 

If to income /ax, can any Government come down on 
incomes lower than Rs- 500 per annum or, according to the 
present exchange, of about £2^ a year* Can the saiidax 
be increased when it Is already six times the i-alue of the 
salt itself ami men and cattle are deteriorating from the 
want of this sole condiment in the food of millions ? U 
salvation to be sought in an increase of the duty on 
pdrolfum? U the remainder of the Famine Insurance 
Fund to be misapplied ? The Land FeexttHf of Upper 
and Central India has already been increased by a lakhs 
and yet the deficit gapes as wide as ever. Are there to be 
further re*sett!ements or unsettlements of revenue and 
ccBses where, as in Beh^r* Peasant Life " can no longer 
stand them ? The annual growth of druhkemiess and liti¬ 
gation, as shown in the steady increase of the revenue 
From excise and stantps, cannot be greater than it is and 
should satisfy even those who wish to abolish our large and 
innocuous income from ipium or those who wish to set 
us by the ears with fads about popular elections, inter¬ 
ference with our religions and caste and needless agencies 
for widow-remacruige and the protection of children when, 
nowhere in the world, women and children receive such 
lender cane as in India, Is the only luxury of the 
humble, lahaeco, to be taxed when its yield will be general 
disaffection rather than a perceptible increase of the 
Treasury ? The sole ^urce of revenue, unless the salaries 
and appointments of officials are to be reduced by half in 
an already imdcrmanned administration, are the imporl 

duiteSa ffc « ^ • 
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They are now certainly far more inclusive than ever, tor 
even glass-botties^ not to speak of agricuUuraJ implements, 
timber, liidea, skins, metals, stone etc, are now taxed, 
yet TEE coTTox DU'iTEii which, according to a Parlia- 
me mar)’ Resolution of 1877, were only to be repealed when 
the financial condition of India would permit it, have not 
been re-imposed in a general tarlfl which the fall of the 
Rupee to half, owing to India’s connexion with Europe, 
has rendered a matter of life and death to tlic Finances of 
India! Can it be imagined that where everything is 
taxed and even a heavy export duty is charged on our 
rice, so as to “ protect " our rivals in that trade, the only 
thing “ unprotected should be the cotton goods of Man¬ 
chester, the duty on which, even if not increased as it 
should be, would liave so largely removed our present em¬ 
barrassments ? 

If such a State of things is permitted by Government, 
India will be forced to think that Great Britain has no 
wish to develop and benefit her great dependency, so 
far as modem commercial enterpriae in concerned, for India 
is still overwhelmingly agriculturaL Can the action of the 
Government be defended on grounds of " equity " and 
“jttsfU4 *7 India must now, alas 1 answer in the ntigaiive. 
The mere fact that the non-official members of the iiupreme 
Council of India voted against the exclusion of cotton from 
the imposition of a duty dearly shows that the policy of the 
Government, at least in their opinion, was not guid^ by 
equity. The action of the Government of India, to the 
mind of the people, unless a satisfactory explanation is 
given, must also seem to be unfair and ms^sided. Vet 
England is regarded in India to be great, httausc jusL 
The destinies of the vast Indian peninsula are being 
shaped by England. India is at the mercy ol England; 
but let her not be at the merey of l^cashire. Merely to 
catch Lancashire votes and to throw India overboard, b 
not a righteous, or imperial policy* The natives of I ndia 
have already commenced to think that England docs not 
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care for them when even a slight and narrow seif-ioterest 
is concerned. Yet the maienal prosperity of England has 
been greatly increased by India, the brightest jewel in the 

British Crown I 

The Government has found an apologist m Mr, 
O’Conor, the assistant secretary in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. who disciisses the question from a “fiseal*' and 
economic point of view. M r, O'Cotior writes : 

>• If ire levy itrirtly protectivit dutiei on eottoti nsanufactiires, that is 
duiiei which will have the cflTccl of preveptlag competition tel ween 
imported Bootls nod good* made m Indw, iliree homliod million* m 
I nHift and beyond cmr frontier# who consanw Indian and tmpotted cottons 
must pay a price for them enhanced by the amouirt of the doty oo the 
imported goods-* 

This atgument applies with equal force to other imt^ried 
goods, whereas the real question is when these have been 
made dutiable, why cotton should be exempted? Mr. 
O'Conor further states: 

« l-he duty on the imported goods will go to ite Stale, hut the 
of the doty which thev will pay on tte Itidim good* wfll not go to the 
Smtc.l«it intothepock;:lof ihc maouiacttireis.'' (The Indian man ilfitctmem 
are tridenily ref««d to.) “For it is ohvtomt ihW immediatcj on the 
impemtion of such i on imported cotton,, .11 IndiM te 

laaed, the impoft duly (or rather m porbon of it) being paid to the State, 
while the ie« of the ^yment made by them will be a nw collected by and 

for t!ie profit of cenaio ^ 

Whac an ingenious and yet now uUerly 

irrelevant nr, at the best, a mere side-issue I It assumes 
ihat as soon as a duty is imposed upon impoiml cotton 

gf)(x)5_^the Indian manufaciurers will raise the price of their 

cotton. No doubt they will be in a fosiiim to do so, but 
vjill they do so ? If they do, to the extent of the duty im¬ 
posed, die result will be that they will not be able to under¬ 
sell the Lancashire traders. The presumption therefore 
rather is that the Indian manufacturers will keep the price 
of Indian cotton goods htlma that of Lancashire. Mr. 
O’Conor has, therefore, failed to make out a case, such as 
it IS, for the Government of India, which was convinced 
ikgainst its will by the Secretary of State. 1 , therefore, 
have the less hesitation in appealing from Philip to Philip 
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or from unedightened to enlightened and just British 
public opinion. There is pracdcallyr no compethton between 
England and India with regard to Cotton goods, for those 
of England belong to a finer class and purchasers that 
prefer the same should pay for such luKury. The proposed 
duty would therefore certainly increase the revenue without 
perceptibly increasing the cost to the richer customer. 
Even if this duty should indirectly benefit the Indian 
manufacturers, as Mr, O’Coiior seems to fear, we should 
only have to chronicle alike an increase in the Revenue 
of the State and in the income of a particular class. 

It is, I repeat, not a question of “free trade'* versus 
protection," but of an iniquitous exemption for improper 
reasons of certain goods from the payment of duty. 
Even the most *' free trade " Government, must look to the 
state of the revenue of the country, before it can apply to it 
a theory which other civilUed Governments and even dm 
British Colonies reject Be that as it may, our 1 ndlan Govern¬ 
ment is concerned w^ith India and with raising a revenue 
in that country in the least irritating manner. 1 have been 
endeavouring to examine, however imperfectly, the general 
bearings of the question, and I am convinced that it can only 
be honestly solved in vnr way, if the welfare of India and 
the claims of equity are to be considered, natndy by the im¬ 
position of, at least, ,a duly of 5 p.c., as before, on all conon 
goods imported into India. 

The Fast luiiia Assecuitian, worthy of Its old tradition 
of disinterested advocacy of Indian interests. Irrespective of 
jjany. has, I understand, come to our rescue, where the 
blatant Congressists have failed. A Memorial on the sub¬ 
ject of the injustice and evil results of the exemption of 
cotton gboflft from duty has been drafted by its Council for 
presentation to the Secretary of State for India and 10 
Parliament, 1 trust that the success of the Association In 
this measure will convince thinking natives generally that 
among the Chiefs and old Indtan officials dial compose it 
are still to be found truer friends of India, than the deeirtH^ 
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alres who leave her in the lurch when their " microscopic 
minority ” is not concerned, ttioufih the whole of IntJia may 
be vitally affected^ 


The ^o^lo^ving is the Memorial alluded to : 

'7^0 the RigM llanlfk. Id* H. FtrsiUTt ll^r 

* Ma^tsiys Sest^tary of Stat^ for India ^ ike himkie 
Memorial o/ the Couneii of the Bait India etssaciaiion 
shrmetk :— 

i. 'Hiat yULf Memoriatisu ire luonbeft of an Assooniion fonjnrd for 
the indepciuieBt and dlMntcrean'd advocacy md promotion of die public 
uiteivxls. and wcltne of the inhatjitanis of India. 

*. 'Hut the attention of the Association has of Inie jfenr* lieen frotiiiendy 
dawn W the slrailtaied eoodition of the finances of ihc Indian Empire 
and to the necodty of imposaie &tah uaJUioo on the people of Indja, 

3. I'm during the years i 3«6 to rSe® by the SBiposiii™ of «> incotnc-ttt 
and duty on pctwleum, the le-iropwilion of the P^waii rate m the North 
West I*roviiices and the indtase of the «Jt-taa, * sum of Rjl i,B«3,ow 
was raised fiom the Indian tas-payfer to meet cunent deficits. 

4. Thai duiiog the yean i8Sd 10 i» 94 t «•“« tcsuscssment and 

oonna) gtowth of the Und icvenuc and land ««« b the tcmpoTanly- 
settled jjftiviacei, the land levtnne has «KTea«d to the aniount of 0«r 

Rjt. s,200,ooa j , t I 

5. That in spite of this addilionsit levenut!, soirpleiuenlcd by the snnunL 

erasrlh of the rcvciuie ironi c*ate and sumps, there was itt the year 
i69iH53 s ddicit of Ft*- S 3 J, 4 ts- “d *" the years of 

and thine b for the year *894-35 atimated dcflni of R*. J, 933 ,t« 
which will ptnhably be increased by the further fall in cschwige. 

0. That to meet this deficit the Endian Government has found it im 
posaible to increase ibe salt-tea. (he iticoine-ta*, the already heavy stamp 
and excise duties, or the recently increased Uni!-tev«uic, aod m conac- 
<|iienl1y bod ■ecoorac to whit il bolds to be the only remaining soiiTce of 
revenac, that of import dudes. 

7. mt ootwithatimdinE that the Indian exchequer requira n™!> 
t crores of rupees, whicti could be most easily raised by the imposttioi) 
ef a general import dmy, the Indian GoveTTHiienl has been fore^ Iqf 
afldeft of the Home Governmctit 10 adopt a partial and inequitable 
ewasDTe of taxation yielding only Rx- i.i4Oi0« and excluding from its 
tariff nil oouen piece-goods, twist and yam, wbieh coastiiuie half the 
bopons into India and would yisid. »i tie wnctiuned rate of j per cent., a 

revenue of Rx. „ 

8. That, while tahiuK os itt modei ihe Tanff Act of 1875, stated by 

the FiaiBcc Minister of India in r 881 to be ►‘eomtilete irv rtadf for the 
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[nirp05«fi for which it was designed' those of raising rumcj bf help 
of oiotlcrate all roond ini port and actnany enlai^ng im scope eo 

as tc indode goods exempted tom that Tariff Acit ^—‘nctmeiyp agrictiUuRkl 
implemeniSp meLati, bides, skins, kc* marble^ wax, wood, 

rimtier and glass batUes, it has repudiated that model bjr specially excindr 
mg (he bulk of ankles prcviouslj induded^—uattidy^ cotton gooib. 

9. Thai in so d&ifig at a time when the revenues i>f Indb areitiadequAic 
to medt its eapendituiej the Government of India has violiied the spirit of 
the Resolution passed by the Bouse of Coirtmon* twl July 11, *6771 “that 
duties levied on cotton manufactiires ought to te repealed 

financial condition of Indiii will penoit^ ^ 

10, Thai, while attempthig lo jusiify this exemption oa the plea that the 
daUei on cotton would he pfoleclive (notwithirtaniding the tact that there 
ifi ^etkiliy no compcttlion between Engknd and India with regard to 
the fiiitr couon goods)^ the iTo^emmcJii of Imiia baa yet imposed dudes 
on goods siiniln to those produced tn India, ujch as|utCk papier, woolEen 
and Siller fabrics, leathct, tbbaco?^ eoSeer fbh, and oib, and has at 
the same time trtained the heavy export duly on rice, whereby non-Indian 
ficc is ** protected " agadnsi Indiaiv 

n* That m caivseijnence of escmpllng Cotton goods froin the tiniff the 
Onvemtitcni of India has been obliged to meet the defidt by an absciption 
of iwo*thirds of the fkminc'insiiranee fund, amounting to Rat 1^076,500, 
which would otherwise have been spent on the eon^mciion of rmlways 
aod IrTigation works» or on (amine iclkf; and funhcfp in cgntmTention of 
the comnit contocEs recently loade with the Ftovinqial GovcrniEteaU, wa$ 
dcjuimdeil a subsidy of Ri. 405,^300 fiooi the provinctal treasudes, thecf^y 
pri:veniing the consiiuclioit of new pubik works snd the necessary repair 
of exUling roada imd buildings- 

It That, while rtftmiig to reimpose a cintoms duty whkh Lord Her* 
fcbeU's Committee amhi^tadvely declared to be one which would esche 
the lout offpinition and indet;dt it a ^4 wouW cveti be pcipuhEr,^ and 
^agaime the fepca! of which thete k,*' acoctdtng to Lofd Kimbeiley^B 
mtni admhsion, an uirccaiiing nuicry, at a cmel and oppressive ptoceed 
ing on the part Of England,” the Indian Govennnein has reiained at ils 
present lm\ the very laatvy salt-taa, iti spite of the &ict that the tiniul* 
taneous lowediig of iltis tax was held to be the chief juiiificatkii (ot die 
abolition laf the ecKion dudei In i&Sa. 

13. Thai the IndiM Government has hereby violated the |»ind|ilts 
which k laid down tn when its Finance Minbler, Sir Evelyn Paring, 
declared 1 am indeed very ftoro xaying that a fw iraiic policy 
sbould be earned out ai all hazanli. ■There b not,' Mr. Gkdatom oticc 
■aid, U free Hade Gowrntnent in this or any country whtcH has not fully 
■dmitlcd ihit ihc fttaic of the Revenue k m rsi^ntial clement In die 
coMidtfMbn of ibe applicaiiDn e>cQ of the beat prindplci of free trade 
The qncsiian k rurntially one of tannne'* 

14- That, to quo^ the Tmti of the 19th March ksi. while ►'die 
hnEEiciiil ihiutiofl of India with which the framers of the resolution of ihn 
House of Commoiu had lo deal wai a tkuatjon of exlraordinary prov 
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perity »1mc« ccUinuou* 

hdkn rinMitionwiUi Which «he H<ru« of Commons wiU he ^ «1«» 

lo d«l shortly is one of heary. eootimio^ SJtUn fonmd 

tS. That by the inequiKdJo fllogrtnl pohey which has been fw^ 
Ob it by tbc Biitish Coiiawneiit, notwilhstaoduifi the protests of tte 
•tiihoHsed iMhriseis of the Secrewy of State, the Indbw (^eemm^h^ 

M widespread fcdiag of discontent, and united nattw 
Ipdian public opinion in a tuumimous p»oteit aawn* ^ 

SK>tdci(9 the sobstantial intciesis of India to the supposed «»««» of 

.he Mi» 

hnve been ptaeeil on a mwe poi«ilaf bads by the direct mierv^two of 
Dritish Government and Parlfcuncnl, it bpectdinrly inoppoituneto 
n mcMow so arbi^ in itself and so diimetiically opposed to the expressed 

wishes of the Indian people 

It, In cQncIurioUi four McmOfialiiti beg to ™ 
impoitance of permittrog the Indian GoveminciU W niisc «» necessary 
reireaUG by that mode of tmcalion wfikb b iia iudgmea^ best toned 
to the country and character of the pecitle and to abandon a pot^ 
which is condemned by ail Indian autbotiiies, whseb a icganled with 
sSpieion by the lodisu people, and which has admittedly bc^ «rK;tioued 
in the inierestt of pertons other than the laa^payers of IndU. 

On wtMAtr or rna Owaicti or the Ea?r Iiroia Asaoctoxioir. 

Ijcpzl Gnirrur, 

CAojFimm. 


Jtint 14 , >* 94 - 
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THE EAST AFRICAN QUESTION. 

mru A NOTE ON THE ANGLO-CONGO AGREESiENT, 

Bv ” Anc:ijo*Afihcak.'' 

SENTmtiNT, which cnicisd largely into the public reellrtg 
aroused in connection with Uganda between four and hve 
years ago. has contributed, quite as much perhaps as any 
exact appreciation of the political or commercial value of 
the couittiy^ to the determination of the course of events 
which has led to the declaration of a British Protectorate. 
This is home out by the variety of o[^ion existing in Par- 
t lament on the general question, as well as by the le^ 
divergent views of the public outside, oo a policy into the 
precise merits of which they have not concerned themselves 
greatly to inquire. The Uganda question might almost be 
Siiid to have been discussed on academic, and to have been 
raised and settled on sentimental, grounds. No very 
striking accuracy of information illustrated the debitc in 
the House of Commons on the ist of June; and the act of 
Hear Majesty's Goveniment in declaring a Protecioraie was 
approved because most people in this country had some¬ 
how come to the firm conclusion that it was the right thing 
to do. 

The attitude of the Govemmeni on the question was an 
acknowlet^gment that Uganda was retained, not because it 
ought to be retained, but because an obstinate public 
opinion would be satisfied with nothing less. In bending 
Its neck to this mandate, the Cabinet decided that people 
should have what was demanded, but nothing mom This 
is how the matter stands ; but even as the Cabinet after 
long resistance, came to its reluctant decision, the irony of 
events in the Uganda regions was demonstrating the ab¬ 
surdity of the aiierapt to ignore the inevitable. The pious, 
or desperate hope that all trouble w the parochial con¬ 
science would be laid by declaring a IVoiectorate over 
Uganda Proper, received a sad shock just as the irnmola- 
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don of principle was made. And the justification for their 
policy which was pleaded by Sir Edward Grey on behalf of 
the Government rested for its grounds on oonslderaLions not 
of national interest but of party policy. National niierest, 
it was practically confessed, there was none to appeal to 
the Cabinet, or that predominant secdon which is known 
to be strongly imbued with the '■ Little England" senti¬ 
ment ; but there w-ero more potent considerations of party 
exigency, which Mr. Chamberlain summariswl as the 
Ministerial avowal that Uganda "led to the Local Veto 
Bill. It might have been supposed that a Government 
could explain, to a group of recalcitrant followers, their ac¬ 
quiescence in the strongly expressed opinion of the country 
by” some apology more graceful and dignified than the 
of a legislaiive ptxjgraiotnei* 

The Government have settled the Uganda Question, but 
hardly have they done so than the public (as well as the 
Cabinet) begin to perceive dearly that Uganda forms only 
a small, although a very important part of the business that 
has to be settled. The attempt to deal with the East and 
Equatorial African sphere of influence in the p^chwork 
fashion adopted is a failure even In the stage of initiation. 
The sentiment which the annexation of Uganda was meant 
to propitiate will very quickly be succeeded by another kind 
of sentiment, when the shifts and devices of our Govern¬ 
ment for evading responsibiJit)* are contrasted with the 
straightforward metlioda of our less pretentious neighbours, 
and even the natives may begin to betray distrustful anxiety 
to know what it all means. Next door to us in East Afnca, 
the German sphere is governed by Germany, and even 
Tortuga] is courageous enough not to get behind a screen. 
In the British sphere, the interesis.—commercial, political, 
philanthropic, and the rest—which this nation supposes itself 
to possess and has been eager to secure, are iumud over by 
Downing Street to no less than five makeshift ’* administra¬ 
tions," all possessing diverse and sometimes opposite in¬ 
terests to keep them together in that state nf harmony 
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which is essential to the interest of the regions they have to 
deal with, and to the credit of the great colonising nation 
they represent* We have Zan^ribar, our Proiecioraie on 
the coast, supporting by a steady market for slaves that 
detested traJKte which we strenuously declare It to be almost 
our chief object to extinguish. We have the Protectorate 
between the Tana and Juba rivers, for which we gave 
Cfarinany (along with other consideration) the island of 
Heligoland. Here, under the adnu'nistmtlon of the British 
East Africa Company, we put an end to the legal status of 
slavery ; but last year we transferred the territoty to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, who promptly revived the institution of 
slavery, and thus, with our sanction, extended the market 
of the favoured filave-trader in a new direction. Next, there 
is the British East Africa Company, which apf>ears to have 
s|jem its resources so freely in supporting the honour of the 
British name and the interests of the British nation,as to have 
become, in the eyes of a Government which cares less for 
either of those objects, a reproach the consciousness of which 
makes its extinction much to be desired. Fourthly, we have 
the new and somewhat nebulous Protectorate of Uganda, 
of which the eventual limits are not yet dearly defined—and 
while we arc waiting for a more exact definition of the 
boundaries the- colouring continues to spread. Lastly, we 
have taken a new departure in territorial enterprise, the 
originality of which lias excited surprise and other strong 
emotions among our continental friends, by leasing (rant 
free) to the King of the Belgians, for life, a region about 
fifteen times the area of His Majesty's kingdom in Europe. 
This enumeration sums our achievements up to date in the 
direction of meeting national responsibilities in Eastern and 
Equatorial Africa. 

in great matters and in small, the adage is true that if a 
thing is worth doing at all it k worth doing well. 11 is easy 
to apprehend, with some measure of personal sympathy 
perhaps, the attitude towards this African problem of 
several of the members of the present Government But 
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the acknowledged fact that, as Sir Edward Grey staled, 
they found ihcmselves called upon to deal with a qutsuon 
which they had no part in creating, and with a course of 
events which they would have prevented in die Uginning 
if they could, in no way lessens the responsibility of a 
Government or excuses hesitancy and reluctance in dis- 
charging that respoiisibilit)% When Mr, Gladstone's 
Ministry assumed office in the autumn of 1S93 dieir senti¬ 
ments in relation to East Africa and Uganda were AveU 
known. But when they undertook to conduct the govern¬ 
ment of the country, they undertook to do it according to 
the expressed will of the nation. That is the first duty of 
every Ministry, It was generally understood that Lord 
Roseberv would continue the policy of Lorrl Salisbury, and 
die feeling on this point w-as so strong as to make it clear 
beyond doubt dial Lord Rosebery was a “ necessary man " 
to Mr, Gladstones administration. The first question 
which came before him as Foreign Secretarj- was that of 
Uganda, The East Africa Company was definitely with¬ 
drawing from that country on 51st December. 1893: and, 
if Uganda was not to be left derelict and abandoned, prompt 
measures for its retention became necessary- Public opinion 
declared tliac the country should not be abandoned. Lord 
Rosebeo'^s hands in this emergency were strengthened by 
public agitation, the importance of which the Foreign 
Secretary recog[nised when he reproached an influcntlat 
deputation with not having shown undue precipitation in 
applying its pressure. The Company, at least,- the much- 
maligned iBScnitnent which had acquired Uganda for Great 
Britain at tts own expense,—had not shown undue precipi¬ 
tation in turning over a vicariously borne and burden¬ 
some responsibility that properly belonged to the Govem- 
meiw. The intention to withdraw had been known for over 
a year. It was dearly not Lord Salisbury's duty to hamper 
die f reedom of bis successor by leaving on record the policy 
wllich he had decided to adopt in the drcumsiances. After 
alL it was to the Company that Lord Rosebery had to 
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resort for help in the emergency. A threat was first con^ 
veycd through the medium of the press that if the with¬ 
drawal from Uganda were persisted in, the consequences 
would be all the worse for the Company. This step falling 
of effect, a supposititious danger from withdrawal on the 
stipulated date (3 Oeceuiber, 1892) was assumed^ to give 
the Government a plea for offering to bear the cost of the 
occupation for three months longer. The Company, under 
pressure, reluctantly consented to give In to the fictitious 
necessity by remaining In Uganda till 3t5t March, 1S93. 
Time was gained—only three months’ rf^pite, it ts true— 
and time was the object. To this course a Cabinet were 
coerced which could not come to an agreement upon a 
policy. Further shifts followed, and io reviewing them on 
their own slender merits, as well as in connection with the 
somew'hat contemptible result which they have led to after 
an interval of eighteen months, the situation of Lord Rose¬ 
bery appears far from enviable. The three months' grace 
having been obtained, it immediately became evident that 
no time was to be lost in providing a modus vivendt for the 
tst April, 1893, when the grace would have e:xpired, Here, 
again, the ill-requited Company was the first resource sug¬ 
gested by the situation to the Minister. Lord Rosebeiy 
offered Sir VV. Mackinnon ,^40^000 to continue the occupa¬ 
tion of Uganda and Its dependcncl^ This was the 
amount which the Company required in order to cany on 
the work of administration over the territory. But the 
proposal to limit the subsidy to one year only did not 
recommend itself to Sir W. Mackinnon on any ground of 
public duty or national interest, and the Company which he 
represented had no advantage to gain by a further f>ost- 
ponement for another.-a second,—year, of its own pressing 
poUcy of contraction uf operations. The Company was pre¬ 
pared. from those motives of public interest which had 
already led it so Far out of its original scheme, to continue 
the undertaking on Lord Rosebery’s terms for a period of 
ywrs. But the difference between the Government and 
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the Company on this occasion was that the former aimed 
only at a temporary shift, white the latter took the larger 
view of the national doty involved in the Uganda question. 
Lord Rosebery, or rather it is to be presumed his pre¬ 
dominant partners," declined the Company's | 3 roi> 05 al. and 
suddenly (very suddenly, indeed, for the negotiation with 
Sir W, Mack)noon was still going on) bit upon a new plan 
of gaining time. A Commissioner was to be sent to 
Uganda to inquire and report, and Sir Gerald Portal was 
selected for the purpose. Somewhat inopportunely at the 
time, an indiscreet correspondent gave publication to a 
letter qf Sir Gerald Portal containing .strong expressions of 
opinion on the question of Uganda, and thus let the public 
into ixjssession of private views previously very well known 
to most persons acquainted with Sir Gerald Portal and East 
African adairs. What the public did not know, however, 
was that the report called for by Lord Rosebery’s instruc¬ 
tions as to the best means of dealing with the temior)- in 
question whether “through Zanzibar or otherwise," had 
dready been made by Sir Gerald Portal in obedience to a 
reference from Lord Salisbury just before the latter relin¬ 
quished office—a reference so important in Lord Salisbuty-’s 
opinion that he had authorised Sir Getald Portal to transmit 
the substance of his report by telegraph if he thought it 
necessary. This report, which must have been in Lord 
Rosebery's hands immediately on assuming office, has never 
been disclosed. Its existence was concealed when Sir 
Gerald Portal was ordered (o go to Uganda and report 
again. But the views expressed by Sir Gerald Portal in 
that first report were well known to many persons outside 
the Foreign Office, and were in the mind of Lord Rose¬ 
bery when he framed the Commissioner's instructions to 
report on the best method of dealing with Uganda " through 
Zanzibar " or otherwise. 

Sir Gerald Portars scheme, which be was sent to Uganda 
to report a second time upon, consisted in the annexation of 
the British sphere of influence to the Zanzibar Protectorate, 
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untl the realisorptioo by the IfUter of the fights of the East 
Africa Company on terms of compensaifon. His second 
report, from Uganda, arrived In London, at the end of 
August 1895, by the hands of his Assistant Commissioner 
Berkeley. During September the public conscience 
began to be roused by discoveries boding badly for the 
Zanzibar scheme. The Protectoraie of Witu and the ad¬ 
joining territory on the cast coast, which Germany had 
transferred to Great Britain in 1890, had then been placed 
under the British East Africa Company, The conditions 
of admirustration arranged by Lord Salisbury's Government 
and the Company involved the prc>clamation of British law 
as contained in the Indian Codes, which I'ndudcd the aboU- 
lion of the legal status of slavery. On 51st July 1893, the 
Company declined to bear any longer the expense of main¬ 
taining a force of Indian troops in VVitu, and surrendered 
the admitiistratJon to Her Majesty's O^vernment, There¬ 
upon I'it is beJieved in stress of financial conditions at the 
Foreign Office which Sir W. Harcourt refused to relieve by 
the gnmi of a sixpence) the administration of tlte Witu Pro¬ 
tectorate was handed over to the Sultan of Zanzibar. The 
arrangement would have done very well, and was merely a 
step in anticipation of the larger rearrangemeni which was 
to follow on Sir Gerald Portal's repon, had not the whole 
scheme been compromised by a gratuitous and stupid 
blunder. At once, vritb the sanction of the British Consul 
General (whose signature was attached to the proclamation) 
and of the Foreign Office, the Sultan of Zanzibar notified 
ihe extinction of Oriush law in the British Protectorate 
established Mahomedan taw in its place, and re-instituied 
slavery- The discovery of this proceeding, which the 
Foreign Office vainly endeavoured in the House of Com¬ 
mons to disguise, put an end to the project of annexing any¬ 
more British territory to Zanzibar, 

Such was the untoward state of things which Sir Gerald 
Portal mut on his return from Uganda. He arrived in 
England in November 1S93, and it was not uniiE the follow- 
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ing March that hra re[jort wa^ laid before Parliament. 
This was not the report be had written from Uganda^ but 
another, prepared after his arrlvat in London to meet the 
requirements of an alteretl situation. The former idea of 
placing the whole territory under Zanzibar was now brushed 
aside as impracticable (that is. as a project to attempt which 
after the VVitu blunder would be hazardous); and a new 
scheme of attenuated British supervision was substituted at 
an expense of ^50,000 per annum, as against j^40,000 for 
which the Eaijt Africa Company had offertfd to do the 
work more thoroughly. How much of this last report, and 
of the scheme i: recommends, properly beSougs to Sir 
Gerald Porta!, there is no means of knowing.* The report 
was probably a compromise with circumstances to which the 
able and much laitietited t'oung Commissioner was com- 
Ijclied to bend his neck. 

That there is any permanency in the scheme of the 
Government, or indeed any senous attempt to do more than 
tide over a distasteful situation by a temporary' expedient, 
no one can seriously l>elteve, I he situation is as unsettled 
as ever. Tiie proposal with which the British East Africa 
Company oh'ered to facilitate the scheme of the Government 
has been withdrawn after a year's failure to obtain an 
answ'er. Zanzibar is still in possession of Witu. As 
regards the proptosed annexation of all the territories to this 
Protectorate, Sir Gerald Portal was not blind to one very 
senous consequence certain to arise. "Zanzibar would 
become involved in pecuniary difficulties from which she 
would expect eventually to be extncatetl by English help." 
A Return 01 the trade of Zanzibar which has just 

* Sir Uetald Fenal ««s a HAinpshin; oiau, ud jwi iikdy to use a tenu 
like “implrmenl'' which b iudi^nuus to the oonh of the Tweed aod un- 
itticUi^ihle 10 most penORs bom 40 Uth of that stteaid. CocRpitK the fottow- 
ing paasagei: 

t tbpit mi ntic caA tjod ttie \%% TOf tAmu wiibcmA fbdi^g thit ihc 

bu blkd fimf^ki™ vi ihc m 

Hemu j/ I. 

TEc tuuitCDCc of I 1 UU 3 J tid mtirkii, nixde Jhf ihmt Coai|^^^i trbiek 

Et ba* NwO Vfiay« m —A-' /Wtatr 

SskRtES. VOU VtlL E 
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issued by the P'oreign Office contains two statements which 
are fuil of warning to the British public in connection with 
any solution of the East Africa, ciuestion in which Zanzibar 
may form a factor. The total revenue of Zanzibar is about 
j^50.ooci.* “This protectorate," says Her Majesty's 
ing Agent and Consul General, “ is practically dqjcndent 
for its revenues on one crop; ^ crop, moreover, whose 
cultivation is more than ordinarily risky and whose produce 
is little more than a luxury." The crop referred to is that 
of cloves, the tax upon whichi provides ihc greater part of 
the public revenue- The report goes on to say “ The 
cuIti\'arion of the island is at present entirely carried out by 
domestic slaves, the supply of whom is constantly diminish¬ 
ing "; and " The Indian money-lenders, to whom most of 
the estates are mor^jaged, would be, if they were inclined 
to foreclose, In an even more powerless position, for they 
can neither command slave labour of their own nor is there 
any labour available for employment." 

The two cardinal facts afTecting the solvency of our 
Zanzibar Protectorate are thus seen to be fi) a precarious 
crop, the product of which is murtly a luxury wlierewith- 
the market is overstocked, and (2) the supply of slaves, on 
whose labour the cultivation of the clove crop exclusively 
depends. The whole thing indeed, accentuated as it is by 
a British Consul deploring the economic loss sustained 
through the inadequate supply of taw slaves, is a practical 
comment on our public profcRsiotis and jwist history which 
ought to be seriously considered- In 1873, we made a 
treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar rendering illegal lire 
further importaiton of slaves into Zanzibar and Pemba. 
That is 21 years ago. and the average life of a slave on the 
plantations is between seven and eight years. Whence 
then have come the slaves, or how. in the face of this law 
and under the eyes of an Agent and Consul-General, do 
they cotne to be held in servitude ? The report supplies 

• Kxeluiiii: of the rmt feld by the Brrlish East A6ita Oroipany for 
its CwKodiHS, about per Annutn. 
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the answers. Zan;:ibai is now our Protectorate. If we 
carry out the law we have ourselves made, the public 
revenue will suffer, as well as the interests of those “ Indian 
money-lenders " to whom the clove estates are mortgaged. 
So much for the Tnantier in which British professions ore 
carried into practice. The basis of solvency being gone, 
there is no other upon which the interposition of the puppet 
Sultan df Zanzibar between ourselves and our responsibili¬ 
ties in East Africa can be advocated. We should have to 
subsidise Zanzibar to keep it in existence, and we should 
thus have nothing whatever to compensate us for the odium 
of association with a slave-owning state. 

There Is only one method of dealing with the problem 
of Uganda and East Africa, and that is to have done with 
all makeshift expedients, and to deal with the territor)' as 
a whole. As a possible agency for this purpose Zanzibar 
is moribund beyond resuscitation. The Company is still 
available, hut a proposal to rehabilitate the Company, 
after all the vilification applied to it, is more than 
we can expect from the present Government. It is 
enough to know that the Company is prepared to retire, 
or lo go on, as may be most convenient to Govern- 
metiL Its failure, after all, was no more than failure 
lo *' implement" the unforeseen enterprises into ivhich 
the interests of Great Britain at a critical period forced it to 
enter. Its resources, unaided, were not provided with a 
view to such responsibilities. The Company Is entitled to 
.compensation far its services rather than to reproach for 
inability to “ implement" them without assistance. How¬ 
ever, we have nothing specially to da at present with the 
affairs of the Company, except to rtifer to it, in passing, as 
an available agency and. inespecrive of the use that may be 
made of it in future, as a claimant entitled to generous con- 
sid enit Ion for past scr vices. As regards the general question 
which is now under consideration, no one can seriously 
regard the proposals of the Government as being either 
calculated or meant to be a bna) solution. The limitation 
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oT the protectontie to proper, to the inexpMcahlf^ 

exclusion of the aiijoltiinig and subsidiary stateSi at the same 
time that Onyoro is being conquered and the liritlsh flag 
hoisted on the Nile at Wadelai, is an act of policy which 
can only be interpreted as a sullen repudiation of responsi¬ 
bility. due, no doubt, to the feeling of the “ predominant 
partners “ in the Cabinet. And moreover, as one of their 
own supporters urged as a |ustificarioo for voting against 
the Uganda policy, the estahlishment of a protectorate in 
the centre of Africa is an absurdity, and to vote money for 
such an object an absolute waste, unless at the same time 
efficient means of communication are provided. But the 
means of communication, the railn'ay, the Government 
refuse to have anything to do with. The concession made 
by the Cabinet to public opinion has been ungracious and 
reluctant, and restricted to the smallest dimensions com- 
(latlhle with the appearance of doing anything at all. 

But Lord Rosebery's Governmem, if they conunue in 
office, or their successors, will be compelled to adopt a 
policy of larger lines ,* and it would be well to set about its 
consideratioo before the question is compromised by further 
experiments. If the chartered company is not to be re- 
habllttated and furnished with the legitimate tneans of 
administration—and its proposal to Lord Rosebery- in 
November 1893, for the administration and devdoptnent of 
the whole sphere of influence involved an expenditure of 

10.000 a year less than b now being appropriated to the 
little Uganda protecioraie—there is no other course left but 
the direct assumption by Government of the control of the 
whole leirlijory, 

A statesmanlike scheme for the future adminbiratiott of 
tlic sphere of tnlluence. the outlines of which were given in 
the Times of ajrd April from what was described as an 
authuritative source, provitles a solution of the question that 
ought to receive the carefuli attention of all who are inter¬ 
ested in the subject. The key and turning point of the 
whole position appears to this capable authority to be the 
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ex I inction of our anom a! ous Proiectoraie of Z ao/ibar- After 
pointing out the Imperial importance of the Zanzibar ports 
as 3 naval base for the protection of our communications 
with the East in the event of the dosing of the Sum Canal 
by ^var, it is shown that, by refusing to allow to Zaniibor 
the protection as a neutral accorded bj' the Berlin Act, we 
are indicting on that stale an injury for which we ought to 


give comj>eiisaiiQti, 

** In Jurtific, ihtfeJbic;’* the utiter adds, “ if «e ate to nnik* inie of Xan- 
«bar, » ne »m>p must foi the ddence ttf ihr MaiiritiiB ittalcgic cable, 
niiwt eompenaaie Zawibar fw Mrtain iojory in caw of T-ar thus caused by 
fls; or wc auiit, by dealiu* do- »i(K ihtf East African question as a wholly 
mkfi over yjndb m and ImswporMe it as [wri, with Uganda and the imer- 
Trening territory, of ■ Biiiiah Pitrteetotate admintitcred on one homo- 
genooiis STStem." The liiing owsr of /jumbar wjuld be “a Blatter of no 
difficulty, seeing that ibe SuUaii’* power u aJitady ooioitial ond Uicte eii*» 
dci sucrasor^a cluim to the ilTfCiftt.” 


Among other practicable measures of combined policy 
and economy which tlie writer suggests, he points out: 

<• It li inlnE««a aMfflaly b** whkb nn fewno* Iw b«s otfawl, An 

the *law ttMXV in «iil iVant* *«« nw, oioier lb* «iiiiiie 

inlEikt«il. Snth • chutee m k Itcfc ^ ™ 

PW tii Iit> ofipatiilfM. Wldlr Ilw Tc«tli 'KvM ttml itu bcirtg 

of vNlitfr Mfiold mil Ik idif^cd M ml* the ibw *l «ie fdkTmg u* flf 

Il4 wt Hi wiwipUiis t0 *tap,tw™«i lote faiiLe » lonfi lb* 

pnrccfl^ ihc TidIl imjXffiilto of Thfl tyf flK 

U MSiifEMiatt is 0amwk\y li ahowt jfioopoo pw vmntu dikfty <1 ik Vtv 

NutmI .SWio* I’rtuiffli. h It d«s th. flf b^J« ^ 

gmimioiheMbmrnwbjj ttieeweef the Iik« UUtm 

* i«*l W h* Oiipfi*! in 

Hi. mdmUKii uj t-E !qpiL tw ndiiced* uwJ t!ie wcU ow !■ 

fiUOcMlkd idijaktttwt MTdi^ MAtla^ roi ilHJTiphattPC ei*r-W irllfaml 

■ar Wc My then Alkiif iMi b^lf lEt ppfiefit CMi of out ilive trii^t 

TiTtr^TTim WJmM I* 4 *wil, wUh tlui tetoU ClUl IthEfo CrtI xhc tAW* VC * T 1 Q^ 

by the (Mopned cbMQ^^ wEiLdi ou^tt to he \h* Ar* it*?' in itith ihr Ewi Aif^ 

qu«d 443 i^ mvt €mt £*p^sxo pet uiniim oo oor «pcHditicre, wc *IichW »1j* aeqaieo 

tl» T^t which we: w» How |w*wt cf iflajiwirig iwh lAxa £a oa^bt be jsH atceo- 

wf for tb* fteTel45i*ii™i o£ the oDWjiuy.” 

Is it noi amazing that all the difficulty and cost of the 


st>-callcd slave repression should be undertaken by us year 
by year, in consequence of the assumpdon upon which we 
proceed that a slave successfully smuggled into Zanzibar 
and Pemba becomes ipso f(uto “legally held"? Every 
slave who was legally held in 1S73 may be taken to have 
died within the next ten years, and, as slaves do not pre^ 
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pagaie, those acquired after the stock ooutd not be 

legally held under the terms of the Treaty. So that we 
stand tn Zanzibar in the bumiltatmg position of sanctioning, 
in the mterest of revenue and of the British Indian money* 
lenders, that kidnapping of slaves which on the other hand 
we pose before the world as empToying otjr ships to prevent. 
If we catch you,'* we say to the slaver, we are bound to 
punish you : but if you succeed in smuggling your slaves 
ashore, we will acknowledge thorn as legally yours, although 
the law says they are noL** The sooner this disgrace is 
put an end to the better for the credit of the British name, 

“ Any flitting tip the admimstnlioo,'’ ctmdudEs able m^moniAdtiiii 
from which ire have been "and tifikrhnjj of the obsolete 

and unoiE^kiaB of things iuvnlvc^ great addUiwiI co^ mych frietbn 
in S).dit]itimmliQT4 nod oerminly tio such opporttmitf ns the ptesefrt if erei 
tikdy to pfesent itself again for dealing with the maKer on a Umad and in 
the cdd an economic 

With this weighty statement from perhaps the highest 
living auihoriiy on the subject, the question is commended 
to the serious consideration of all who are desirous of seeing 
ii settled alike in accordance with our honour and our 
interests, and those of the countries and peoples concerned. 

Non' “THE ANGi.o-Com3<i Aukeemrst.'" 

I’liE recent Agfxrement with the King of the Belgians has 
not been touched upon, except incidentally, in the ruregoing 
pages, as it is properly external, as a /ait aseaatfi/i, to the 
settlement of the East African question new pending. The 
Agreement, however, has great interest in this connection; 
and to judge merely by the conspicuous edect it Iras pro¬ 
duced, it must be teganSed as both opportune and effectual. 
To ourselves, its main elTects (as it now stands) art two. A 
comniutiicacion Is secured with our sphere of intluence In 
the south, and a buffer is interposed against the advance of 
France to the Nile from the west. That such a buffer, ta 
lieu of effective occupation on our own part, was needful, 
is evident from tlie manner in which the agreement has 
"gone botnii" Tiie solicitude of France conoeminR the 
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rights of Turkey oti the upper Nile was not so conspicuous 
in connection with Tunis; and any definition of those ngbts 
(or the rights of Egypt) in the Soudan, will involve at the 
same time the determination of the rights remainme to 
countr\' in a region which it has Iwen compelled to abandon 
through want of power to retain it. Why Franw is so 
sensitive on the point of others’ rights is explicable from 
the point of view of the Oubanghi, her advance from which 
has now been deprived of its object. For the present it is 
perhaps open to her to try a movement by another route to 
the north of the Bahr d Ghaaal, even to Khartoum which 
(saving again the rights of Egypt and Turkey) would be so 
serious that it must be guarded against. When Englan 
goes about making n niiiway from the Indian Ocean to the 
Victoria Nyanza, she ought at the same time to carry out 
the other and perhaps mote important work of a railway 
(rom Suakin to the Nile at Berber. These combined worLs 
would give her an iron grip on the .Nile and the Soudan 
which could not be broken. 

It may be added that the policy embodied in the recent 
Agreement is not new. U was conceived, in 1890, by the 
late Sir William Mackiimon^ who, on behalf of the BndsH 
East Africa Company, concluded an agreement with the 
King of the Belgians on which the present one has been 
based. The chief object Sir W. Mackinnon had in view 
was to secure independent communication with the British 
sphere south of Tanganyika. It had from the first been 
hLs aim to connect Lakes Victoria and langanyika by 
means of treaties with the chiefs of the intervening terri-* 
lory, and the late well known Uganda missionary, Mr A. 
M. Mackay, had decided to take service with the East 
Africa Company and make those treaties. Mr. Mackay s 
death prevented the realtzaitoiv of the design, and the treaty 
with the King of the Belgbns took its place. This treaty, 
as sated in Lord Kimberley’s despatch of May ajrd to 
Mr. Hardinge. was “not officially communicated to, nor 
sanctioned by. Her Majesty's Government/’ but Urd 
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Salisbury had cognisance of the n^otlattons andi it is 
understood, laid down the proviso that no cession of anj* 
part of the British sphere of tntluence wouldi be permitted 
to be otherwise than temponuy*. This express reservation 
of sovereign rights is given effect to in the late Treat)* by 
the process of a lease. Whether com pi teat tons ma)' arise 
on the lapse of the lease at King Leopold's death, is 
another question. In either of the events contemplated in 
the Agreement whereby the reversion of the territor)* to 
Great Britain is provided for. Prance may claim to be the 
executor in virtue of her oivn assumed reversionary right 
to the Congo State, and in such a oontingency possession 
might prove to be the proverbial nine points of the law. 

The importance of a territorial connection via Tanganvika 
between the British spheres in Equatorial and South - 4 fHca 
was fully recognbed by Lord Salisbury in 1S90. and every¬ 
thing that was possible was done to secure that object in 
the negotiations of the Anglii'Cerman Agreement. But 
the insistence of Germany on Lhe maintenance of a conter¬ 
minous boundary with the Independent Congo State stood 
.absolutely in the way of Lord Salisbury's wishes, and con¬ 
sequently the boundaries were settled as they have remained 
sinceh How vitally Impormnc to her Colonial interests 
Germany regards that settloneni is made evident 10 the 
world by her refusal to recognise the late anangemenc, It 
must be confessed that the conclusion of this arrangement 
without reference to Germany was, in view of the character 
of the discussions in 1S90, somewhat clumsy diplomacy. 
We need not here discuss the reasons of Germany for 
adhering to the position so firmly taken up in 1890 in regard 
to the Congo State, but we ought not to have disregarded 
or forgotten them. There is much ground for the feeling 
expressed in Berlin that Lord Salisbury would never have 
countenanced such an agreement as the present ont The 
arrangement projxjsed by the King and the late Sir W. 
Mackmnon in 1890 was, as has been said, the original of 
that just concluded, but the view of thaiarrangemeni which 
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was (aken bv Loitt Salisbury' was not foUowed in the pre¬ 
sent case, it is understood that Lord SaLsbury would not 
have objected to the Congo State [easing to the East Africa 
Company the strip of land in question. Nor would Ger¬ 
many, probably, have objected, anti it certainly would ooi 
have been sanctioned without her knowledge. But a lease 
of territory to a private company for commercial purposes 
is a very different thing, as we see now, from a lease of the 
same territory to a sovereign state. The friendship of 
Germany cannot be risked for such a consideration, and we 
have conUdcnce that the mistake which has been made will 
be amicably adjusted without altering the friendly relations 
between the two coviniries, and also, it ts to be hoped, with¬ 
out depriving our spheres of influence in Africa of the 
advantage of means of communicatton. 

Germany's objections to the arrangement are confined to 
the one point, but those of France are neither so limited 
nor so clear. Germany objects to the competence of the 
Congo State to alter boundaries fixed by the Powers from 
whose rect^nition the Free State deriv'cs its existence. Un 
the same ground France can only object with a good deal 
of inconsistency, since she has already agreed to the altera¬ 
tion of the boundary on her owm side, and for the past two 
years has contemplated with equammiiy the operations of 
the Kcrckhoven expedition towards the Nile, As the 
claimant to the reversion of the Congo State, France viewed 
without objection an important extension of the territory of 
the State i but. immediately the Congo State obtains this 
territory by reci^nising over it the sovereign rights of 
England, the whole aspect of the matter is altered. France 
has no rights within hundreds of ntiles of the Nile, and if 
'Furket' has any. Great Uriiain is as likely to recognise them 
as the Power tt'htch annexed Tunis, But there is a ftirtf^r 
point claiming attention, and one of which France may 
expect to be reminded when occasion arises. She {jossesses 
a right preemption oft the Congo of which a good deal 
is made. That claim will be subjected to due examination 
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when ft comes to be made, and it may not be wJioUy unln- 
sttuctive to refer to it at the present time. In consetiuence 
of the pubHcatioD to i8&|. of the abortive Anglo-Portuguese 
Congo Treaty, and in order to avoid Its consetjuenccs if it 
took effect, the Internationa) Association of the Congo {not 
then recognised as a State) signed, on sjrd April. 1S84, the 
Agreement with France upon which the latter builds so 
latgeiy. The following are the terms of the Agreement; 

"'The International Association of the Congo, in the 
name o( the Free Stations and territories which it has 
established on the Congo and in the valley of the Niadi- 
KwiJu, formally declares that it will not cede them to any 
Power under reserve of the Special Conventions which 
might be concluded between France and the Association 
with a view to settling the limits and conditions of their 
respective action. But the Association, wishing to afford a 
new proof of its friendly feeling towards France, pledges 
itself to give her the right of preference, if through any 
unforeseen circumstances the Associaiioti were one day led 
to realize its possessions.” 

1 wo points in this Agiecment are apparent The first is 
that the right of pre-empt ion refers to the contingency of the 
Association being Jed to “realbe'' its possesaions. I'he 
^nd. and the more important point, is that the .Agreement 
is not one between France and the Independent Congo 
State, but between France and tile antecedent International 
Association. The validity of France's right or claim of 
pre-emption will, therefore, whenever it comes to be asserted, 
have to depend on the extent to which the Powers ooni 
corned in the Berlin Conference of 1885 may be disposed 
to recognise it at all, even as relarii^ to the districts pos- 
se4s*id at the dme by the extinct fUsociation, The exten¬ 
sion of tile claim derived from the Agretmeist of z^rd April 
1884 to the whole of the lerrirories subsequently recognised 
as foimiug the lndq>entlent Congo State, 
will hardly be countenanced by any Power at least having 
interests coniiguous to those territories. On the whol^ 
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France appear to have no valid ground whatever for objec¬ 
tion to an Agreement which affects no rightful interest of 
hers, and in regard to which she is sensitive chiefly because 
it blocks the way of an unfriendly design of her own, of 
which her present anger is a frank confession. The Harrar 
' incident illustrates the position in a similar way. Great 
Britain bad agreed not to declare a protectorate there her¬ 
self, hut she did not bind herself lo prevent any other 
power doing so. If France objects to Italy having Harrar, 
France is free to object, but she has no ground for resent¬ 
ing the fact that Great Britain has no objection to Italy, ^ 
Nations, like individuals, are apt to be very illogical, and 
not sped^ly dignified or prudent, when they lose their 
temper 
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THE CURRENCY PROBLEM TN THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE- 


By J, P, Yal i>*Ek£^[ao, d.d. 

The commanding importance of the discussions on Indian 
Currency and Exchange has completely dwarfed into inslg- 
ni/kance the fact that the great " Ctirrency Question *' is 
passing an acute crisis in various other ijam of the British 
Empire* Yet the fact, though generally unknown or un¬ 
noticed, Is undeniable. The West \ ndies, Hong Kong, the 
Straits’ Settlements, Ceylon. Mauritius, the African West 
Coast, are all inconvenienced by the present system or 
tnther want of system in Imperial coinage. Their Chambers 
of Commerce, and other parties interested in their welfare 
have appealed to Great Britain j but they have hitherto 
apixtaled in vain, for the Colonial Office, tike the India 
Office, are adepts in the art of how not to do it; and while 
they remaih inactive, titc situation is rapidly becoming 
intolerable. 

Tliere docs not exist in fact anything that can be called a 
British Imperial Currency^—such as should exist in a great 
empire,—^uch as Spain established and maintained tn her 
palmy days, with a thoroughness that enables her Dollar 
and its descendants to pass current, even at the present 
time, over nearly all the world. \\'e, howev'er, no! only 
have no Imperial currency, but even the British Royal 
coinage (jC r* Is not at present the pret^tnt, much less 
the exclusive currency of the whole Empire. 

That Empire may be divided, so far as currency h con¬ 
cerned, into the followmg groups. 


I* ifrUisA G&ldstavdards. d.). 

1 . Tic Bmidi l8iamb:-j. The Australian Colonies- 
TaOTSOB, New Ze^J. and Fiji j-j, s. Afria, ra.. Cape 
Colony and Naul. with their dependences, indudiag tte 
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S. Africa Co/s territory4. Off 4 ying minor places,— 
Sl Helena^ Malta, Benniida, The Falkland Islands. 

IL Special Gold StAttdard.^ 

N e wfoundland. 

III. Poreign Gold Standard. 

K Canada (United States Gold Dollar and its multiples); 
—2. Gibraltar (Spanish Cold and Silver)3. Many West 
India Islands (U, S, Gold); 

1 V. Legally British Cold, praelUaUy foreign coins. 

Most of our West India possessions- 

V- The Me dean Dollar. 
i, Hong Kong2- Straits’ Seidcroents. 

VI. The Guaieiftalan Dollar, 

British Honduras. 

Vtl. French Silver. 

West coast of Africa, especially Gambia, 

VIII. Brilisk and Foreign Gold 
Cyprus (French and Turkish gold). 

IX. The Rupee, 

1. Itjdia:—2. Ceylon:—3. Mauritius. 

It is seen from this statement that there is current in 
various parte of the Britlsb Empire, a great variety of coiits, 
both British and foreign. In many places, too, the foreign 
coins are not merely current de facto owog 10 trade, or 
fated according to intrinsic value on a dehnite scale, bat 
they are actually de Jure legal tender, .^sometimes concur* 
rcntly with, and at other times to the exclusion of British 

coins t 

Excluding bronze for the moment, the following may be 
said to represent the gold and silver drculation of the 
British Empire : United States Eagle, Half-Eagle. Gold 
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Dollar, Silver Dollar, half and quarter Dollar, Dime aad 
half-Dime; British and Australian sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns. with oar 7 well-known British silver coins ;— 
French gold (aofres. and ro fres) and 5-franc silver pieoes 
(and less);—Spanish gold (Alphonso, tare) and silver; — 
Canadian Half and quarter-Dollar, and Dime and haif- 
Dime; — Mexican Dollar;—Chilian do*; — 'Guatemalando. ; 
— ^Equador do. ;— Peru Sot ; —Rupee, half-, quarter-, and 
one-eighth Rupee ; and some Danish and Dutch coins. 
These are not rarities, hiji pan of the usual currency. 

Besides thb heterogeneous assortment of varying coins, 
wc must note the following anomalies : 

The Canadian unit of account is the Dollar, and her 
standard the gold U, S. Dollar; but there is no Canadian 
coin of that value, either in gold or in silver; and gold, as 
a matter of fact, is rarely used. As if to compemate for 
this defect, Newfoundland has a special gold coin all to 
itself — ^the gold double dollar. The former mint of Hong 
tvong for coining British Dollars having been insanely 
closed shortly after it was opened, this British Colony, as 
important commerdidiy as it Is strategetic=illy, defends on 
Mexico for its currency, and is being Hooded, besides, with 
the Japanese jiw. The Straits' Seidemetits depend on the 
Mexican dollar, but have local cenu; and I bdieve they keep 
their accounts still—certainly did rill lately—b Rupees. 
Ceylon and the Mauritius use the Indian Rupee, but divide 
rt into Cents and ignore Annas, Pice and Pies. Gibraltiir 
uses Spanish gold and silver, with British bronze. In 
Gambia and other f«rts of the West Coast, the French 
S-franc piece is dominant. Though, legally. British coins 
alone form the currency of most of the West Indies, and 
accounts are b fact kept in £ s, ti., yet in several p! aces 
the U. S. currency and in others S. American and Ccntnl 
American corns command the market In Honduras the 
Guatemalan Dollar Is legal tender, while in other parts of 
the West Indies, there b no fixed currency. Any and 
every coin runs as it can, and even the Dollar belongs to 
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half a d(m£D countrit^. This year of graoj. 1894, a colony 
complained that while it bad no iKuik and no coinage of its 
own its trade was seriously hinders! by the concurrent 
presence of corns of the U. S. England. Holland. Denmark, 
France, Spain, and all the Central and S. American States! 
British New Guinea and British East Africa have as yet 
lemalned unattended to regarding coins. 

Amid such confusion and variety. It assur^ly is the duty 
of the Impericd Government in Great Britain.—the central 
power responsible for the unity, the stability and the welfare 
of the Empire as a whole,—to take speedy and systematic 

steps for evolving order out of chaos. 

To do the Imperial Government justice, it must be 
admitted that they have not been quite unconscious of this 
duty. There have lieen Acts of Parliament, Orders in 
Comtcil, and Royal Proclamations, from time to time, 
regarding not only British coinage in general, but also 
regarding currency in the Colonies and Dependendcs of 
the Empire* Birt they have not dealt with the question 
on any statesmanlike system of gradually csUblishing a 
universal Imperial currency. Each case has been tem¬ 
porarily met. in a haphazard way. Mldy with the view of 
getting out of an urgent present difficulty by that means 
which seemed easiest and most profitable for England. 
The history of currency in Malta, for instance, and Mauritius, 
with the successive changes tn coins and siaiidards, would 
prove our ever-changing policy, while our having at t.-anous 
times coiited rijcdollars for Ceylon, gold double dollars for 
Newfoundland, dollars for Hong Kong, and nickel silver 
money for places that would not use btonre, arc insiancts 
of action taken without any definite system in view besides 
temporary relief. Even when, in pursuance of this shifty 
policy, steps were accidentally taken which might have 
resulted in the gradual adoption of an Imperial currency- 
such as the Order in Council of the aird March, 1835, making 
British silver and copper legal tender in the Colonies.—we 
speedily got off the right road by subsequent ordinances. 
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and returned to bolated, local, temporary enactments. 
Act 33 and 34 Victoria, c. to {April, 1S70}. authorizes the 
Crown to rq^utate by proclaraatian, among^ other things, 
(f)the dimensions and designs of any coin, (a) the de* 
nominations of coins, {3) the calling in of any coins, {4) the 
rendering of foreign ( and if so, of colonial coins also, and 
those of our depcmiencies) to be legal tender anywhere, 
and (5) the establishment of branch mints. 

Tlve duty, therefore, of regolating Imperial currency is 
acknowledged and power has been given for the purposes 
but want of energy and system has prevented any satisfac- 
torj^ result. The experience of travellers and merchants 
and the remonstrances of Chambers of Commerce show 
that much remains yet to be done in this matter, and that 
no further time should be lost in doing what is needed. 
Years ago the task was comparatively easy; but even now 
it is not impossible, though daily becoming more difficult. 

Avoiding the vexed queatioo of Monometallism v. 
Bimetallism, 1 confine myself here to the attempt of finding, 
if possible, a common link .imid the confused array of coins 
which circulate in the British Empire. 

U is a fact, as unnoticed generally as it is both certain 
and can be milixed, that among the various coinages 
current in the Empire, there Is a certain denomination of 
money which, within an easily remediable difference, is 
common to them a!), and can be readily espressed in the 
coinage of nearly every country in the world. This is 
the equivalent of the United States Silver dollar. It is 
nominally the equal of the mrious *■ Dollars " of Central 
and South America; and its near equivalents arc our 
Double Florin, the French 5Tninc piece, 2 Indian Rupees, 
and the Newfoundland 4 gold double dollar. If the Indian 
mints were allowed to coin, for India, Ceylon, Mauritius, 
the Straits and Hong Kong, a silver dollar of exactly the 
same weight and fineness as that of the United Sutes. 
and if the London mini were to coin similar dollars for 
Cunmla, Newfoundland, the West Indies. British Hon- 
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dut^ and Guiana and the West Coast of Africa, all ihese 
countries would be supplied with a British coin of the 
precise value of the many foreign oons which now rule 
their markets to the exclusion of our own coins, or are 
lega.1 lender, or run concurrently with our own coins. The 
British Islands already have a coin of this kind; but with 
a refinement of perverse ingenuity we persist in styling it 
a “Double Florin" instead of giving it the name by 
which all coins of its species are known throughout the 
world—the Dollar. It cannot surely do any possible harm 
to England to change the names of two of its coins,—the 
Double Florin to the Dollar and the Florin to the Half 
Dollar; but it certainly would benefit greatly the Colonies 
which b any way deal with or use Dollars of any kind, 
to have an honest home-made British Dollar of guaranteed 
weight and fineness, instead of their being at the mercy, 
as they are now*, of foreign countries for their supply of 
coins and tntsting to foreign mints for the intrinsic value 
of what they get. Various British Colonies have specifi¬ 
cally asked for a British dollar. A British dollar is. in 
fact, the sole means for esmbllshing a conimon British 
currency throughout the Empire; it is a means as thorough 
as it is easily practicable i and a corresponding gold dollar 
= i of a sterling would link gold and silver together on 
a sure and satisfactory basis, without any empiric changes 
in our time-honoured currency. 

Having effected this object by this new coinage, one of 
iwo coiiTsw; would remain open for adoption, with regard 
to Exchange. 

1, The currency of eich Colony or Dependenej' might 
be allowed to settle down, by the ordinary jjrinciples of 
political economy, to its pnqier rate of exchange with the 
sterling gold sovereign, according to the balance of trade 
and general circumstances of each, without the need of 
any positive action to bolster it by any artificial means. 

2. A gold standard— sflver coins being made simply 

token money '“—might be (as k ought to have been a 

SEW SERIES. VOL. VHL I- 
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quarter of a century' ago) adopted in aJI Colonies and 
Dependencies which ac present use a silver standard. 

In ihc fiist case exchange would continue to tiuciuate 
in silver-using places, as it now docs, with the rise and 
fall of the gold pnoe of sih'cr: but the fluctuation would 
be somewhat lessened by the common unit, and the 
mother-country would incur oo expense* This plan may 
commend itself, therefore, as consonant with the tradi¬ 
tional selfish policy of England's dealings in the past with 
her Colonies, but it is not stateamanlike, much less 
generous. 

In the second case, continual fluctuation in Exchange 
(except within a very narrow tnargia, from balance of 
trade) would be sectleti once for alt to the mutual benefit 
of all parts of the Empire; for such fluctuation does incal¬ 
culable damage to trade.—not only to that of the Colonies 
and Dependencies, but, by reflex action, also to that of 
the mother-coontrj'. It would doubtless entail, at the 
Stan, a very heavy expenditure, to give a back-hone of 
gold to all the silver of the British Empire. This expense 
should be shared by Great Britain with all the places that 
nxptirc it* Her share of it would not, however, be an 
absolute 1 ms or without a corresponding advantage. Her 
loans for this purpose would be eventually repaid, as none 
of her Colonies or Dependencjes. except poor St. Helena, 
nms any risk of Insolvency. The increase of trade result¬ 
ing from this new departure would equally benefit all 
parties, and a tong step would thus be taken in knitting 
together the various parts of the Empire. 

Objections can, of course, be urged agaittst this proixrscd 
change, ns objections always can against every important 
and far reaching measure ; .ind I should be doing the 
great question of an Imperial currency a gross injustice if { 
omitted some notice of the three chief arguments used 
uga'msi it. in the name of political economy. 

We are told that interference is bad,—ebai trade settles 
all such questions almost autooatically.—and that change 
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binders trade. The hindrance, if any, is very temporary ? 
and the advantages secured give a fresh stimulus which far 
more than recoups the first slight losfe. Trade indeed can 
and does settle questions of Exchange: but oura ia a ques¬ 
tion of Currency, though eventually linked with Exchange 
also ; and a Currency cannot be created by Trade* It re¬ 
quires legislation to make it legal, and to ensure, in the 
beginning, its use. ,-\ll interference is not had ; and hence 
every change must be considered on its own merits, and 
not be condemned solely from that innate conservatism of 
human nature which, whether we call ourselves Tories or 
Liberals, is nowhere stronger than among the British. The 
duty of active interference in Currency, for the prevention 
of evil to trade, is, however, admitted, for it is undeniable : 
and it has, as already proved, been exercised, as a mat^ 
of fact, by our Governments, though not always with 
wisdom. Other countries regulate and change thar Cur¬ 
rencies whenever necessary or expedient for thdr good. 

As part of the proposed change is the giving of a gold 
back-bone to the silver currency of the British Empire, and 
conscqucDtly making silver coins mere '‘tokens,” many wilt 
at once condemn the scheme as rash and injurious. 

Some will begin to bandy about the words '* Mono¬ 
metallism,” and - Bimetallism;' I belong to neither side. I 
hold that as each country is under dreumsmnees different 
fiom other countries, its currency must be made to lit its 
circumstances ; and the circumstances of the British Em¬ 
pire, of which the bead. England. Is strictly a ^Id-using 
country, require gold 10 back its silver, in a uniform cur¬ 
rency alt over the world. Call it any " -fivj you like, that 
is what is needed : that is what >xju must come to eventu¬ 
ally. and the sooner the better. 

Others, and a larger number, will simply ahy at the 
words - token money.” which convey to them merely an 
Indefinite idea of financial danger and collapse, that they 
do not care to analyze. Bui wherein lies the danger? 
Silver is just now “ merely token money in Great Britain, 
France, Germany. Australia, the United States, and 

F 2 
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numerous otter countries* What evils accrue thence ? 
Stmply none: and much has been gained. IT it be objected 
that these have gold behind their silver, I reply, i, that we 
also ran place gnld behind ours, and a, that token 
money runs for its face-value in many places where there is 
either no gold or where it is but rarely seen:—in Canada, 
and many places in the West Indies where there is no legal 
limit to payment in silver, and in java. Why should 
“ token money " keep its token or face value rather than its 
intrinsic value ? Because a coin is something more than a 
mere piece of metal it is bullion-P the credit of the coun¬ 
try issuing it, which pledges itself to redeem it in gold if 
called upon. Hence it is not true that a ** token " coin 
means merely a “ token " of fractional proportion to gold 
coins. It is that also; but it is mainly a '‘token" of the 
credit and solvency of the country to which it belongs. 
Now as the British Empire, both as a whole and in all its 
parts, b equally and eminently solvent, it is simply absurd 
that, in one and tlie same Empire, coins identical in weight, 
fineness, and stamj^ed with the image and inscription of the 
same common Queen-Empress and representing the sol¬ 
vency of the same Empire, should vary in price as 24 to i;j, 
simply because you call one a “ Rupee" and the other a 
" Florin," when there b more than enough gold In Great 
Brimin, AusiraJia, India and the Cape to back the entire 
silver currency, present and prospective, of the whole 
Empire* When Germany demonetized silver, what dsc 
did she do but make its silver coins become “ token'' 
money, by a stroke of the pen ? I f you jjolnt to the sub¬ 
sequent dblocation of silver and the evils resultant there¬ 
from, the reply is easy r It was not Germany that suffered 
from this step but only those who did not follow its example, 
If our proposed measure were earned out, in India, it 
would and could have no evil result for India, or the Empire 
at large ; and we arc not concerned here, except with that 
Empire, Let the rest of the world look to itself. 

There certainly remains the danger chat capitalists would 
work the Exchanges to pour in silver, and remove gold. 
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battening, lik<; harpies, on the starvation of the peopl^ 
They do it now for India and quite uncheeked; they tried 
it in 1880 at Ugos: and in 1885 in Malta, when the luhan 
Government demonetized the old Sicilian Dollar. I he 
Governor of Malta then informed the Home Government : 

I regret . . * lhai private enterprise has been devoted to 
making as much as possible oot of the situation: and if lh^■ 
Coveroment had not interfered, the population m general 
would have been victimiz«i for the benefit of a few capi- 
taJU'ts." But as the capitalist was foiled then, and has t^en 
repeatedly, so can he be prevented, by severe and ju^cious 
legislation, from making prolu on the rum of portions of 
the Empire. All private transfer of silver emns from one 
oountr>- to another should be absolutely stopped t If anyone 
wish to export silver (or gold), ki him do U in bullion, iky¬ 
ing a small duty on the same; if he chooses to use coin^ 
impose so heavy a duty as to more than neuuahze bs 
expected profit. Under this simple yet effective m^ure. 
while the necessary exports and imports of gold and sdver 
would go on in the usual way. so far as was needed for 
commercial puqjoses including payment of balances of trade, 
the mere transfer of coins solely for person^ profit at the 
expense of the public, would be stopped, as it b but right 

that it should be. 

Most of the evils predicted by economists, arguing on 
theories, never come off in pmetice^ The Shah has re¬ 
cently dosed Persia against Silver; the Nbam of Hyder- 
abad charges a duty on its import: Germany dcmon^izes 
it; the United States pass and then repeal the Silver 
Purchase Bill: none of them has been ruined by these viola¬ 
tions of supposed principles. It is time that the British 
Empire should take active steps to consolidate tis Imperial 
currency, undeterred by the bugbear of theoretical objec- 
tions. which practically result in ihe greater evil of inactivity, 
ruinous to the people and thdr trade. What France has 
already done in her Colonies we surely are able to accom- 
pUsh—the establishment of one universal Imperial coinage 
for the whole British Empire, 


HISTORY OF ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
DISCOVERIES. 

Bv Hormuz^ Rasjsam* 


TtiouffH Kincveh bad bcttk itnuini bjr andcnt and modern liiSKmaiii, nnd 
ibt inhabitanii df the country haw al wap Iwkcd upon chf aitiliciaJ mouiub 
nghl hank of ihe Tlgns opposite MohuIi called Koyitn}^^^ 
Schbi Yonni^ as the locaJitf of the A^vriaa Coital, do inw e^er imagined 
that there existed sueh remains aa were ^nbfequently unearthed by M. BotlOi 
Sir Heniy Layard and the wTtler. Nor haa the mma of Aisyria been 
foTgoLieo tti the couoiry; becau^ up to the present day the land that Lies 
between JciKeera end the Greaiet iiid Lesser Zabs is known daasir^y as 
** Athuor or ^ Atoria,'*—the hrst being the Arabic and the latter the 
Amniaii: nstne for E 

It La Ime thil Mr- Clauiiitis Rkh^ fonncrly thr Political Agent al Bagh¬ 
dad fccr the Emit India Company^ bad i^iaittd the site of Nineveh in iSao 
and haii Luought Ibome thctelrom some inscribed lukk^ and a few other 
objccti; but he did not ailexnpt» in tho^ dayA, to dig in any of the 
anifkdai irmundi that abound in anciem Ais|n 4 . 

Sir Ifemy Layard was the fim ii:awllcr to notice, while an hla way dcmi 
the Tlgc^ betwccit i^lossnl and Baghdad, the wideis|]trad m\m of the 
"great diy^; M- Bona, the then Frcadi Constii at Motsid, was the 
fim TO attempt any cxcayatioas 4i Koyiuijik- He was^ boweverr not 
destined to find anything there i aniL after a few weeks* IruLtis^ trials lie 
abandoned the £rte and bis workmen to a village^ called tCItorsibad^ 

where he had heard that a native of the had Ibundi m digging a wdJ, 
ascnlptored marble waU- After he bad dug there a day ot two, he was 
conviueed that the spot he was wot king at contained remauu of anricnl 
Aisyrian sptendotET, and oo it turned out; for It waa found aftfirwards ihat 
the iHDldlng Tie wm cspIoriBg was no other than the tuifwd palace of 
who Clamed the ton tribes of Israel into eaptiviiy^ 

'rbe paioec oT Sargem waa found in a dilapidated cotidUicuk, as fire^—the 

cauae of the dwmicltoa of almoit ail the Assyrian pakeet and temples,_ 

hod played havoc with that Enogniikcht siraeture, and M. Bmla was only 
able in le^aam a few wndpttmei to «tid to the I.oimt >f p« unfortunaidji 
hrmever* the bulk of the adkedoo wai ksir bi ihc Tigris between Raghihid 
ami Basra white on tis way to the Pefaiim Gall 'rhEy hmi been floated 
down the rirer cm a raR of inflaied sheep^skins ; and through the mU^ 
managemetn of the afciu in eharge of ihe raft, it »nk with tia burden of 
mlitable amiquiiies to Lbe tsottom of ihc TtgrU, where they atfll Eiil 

the IthoTHbad Coltecdoci w have, m the Briliah Miueuin, une 
spectmeni of colcmsil sculptures conskling of two hiinnm-headeci buJb and 
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„ SUn»-H "^c l-^'.^, 1, a, H «7 Rrf«- 

irtie obiainetl from M. HashdatL in eschange fo^ a nuiobcr 

Khni-^bad anllqmu^s, m ^ ^ ^plnralloM at 

f rtrafrHlTirraM in ‘* 44 . fr> «o.aul, 

KhAinabad, ^ ^ Conttantitwylc with an authurhy 10 ctcavat* at iHc 

ifiet having pn«aTHit»H > in Ae lolb chapVtr 

^ ^.nurf = Wl»r in 

J:!traSrl“ “XI . «». -- 8n 

.i*..pj.l.n«»j ‘*>- ,„»d,unl nl th.« 

IcdB.. Sir H""7 1 ^ iiamied •»• »»“>» “*■"“ 

pd«..ixl..n.npl^ n.n^«. ^ A«.r-N»i.x»l. *« 

XtXnJxIIX'Xr..*: dSL Xi^. .>.»»n.n» »««. .i-i> 

,h. I>™nlto ”*’’7"'tltoXteX- »ton. «» Of -hn •'••r-»» 

Tltt iodpliun n lb« ". ^ ^mio. rt»> «“« «< 

^«*'“""tn r^Xir.b^nlX ..8 ... 

khonihud and k y 1 dUTwanl chanii«4^> =* 

Kpnscniaiujnsrt.ftaii*i . of kimja. caeit-beaded 

ai.LiilHT dc«tiplion, cotui»iniJ fcw of lb* l-Utcr w«re 

Kinged bonwd |iTiif* 4 s. «i«iac i^a uken fot liifftreni 

seUW Ihe British MtiKain. htvt the rcpnaindei *«e uam 

uju*e.*Pi*iu Euftipeand Amcrit^ dBCOvficd a 

,V..dn. U.n into -f 

■ i„ Jiow an had degenrYiied and iHittiiy dotwoatui under hia ifiign, 

•Din m»l imponiR *«J .“Ei Xun'Xhk. 

“ ^Ji^diJa tbn ."".I* ».* .»»««“« "' Stolnmoo LI- On 
“ ^’ST.XXs.n ta^nli* .bb'i.* .!« .dtwn .*>.8 ShJ«i»o<' 

’ .^4 f aLfTetMt sybdijjed Itbpi «™isiing of SJainialt* ind 

'Xtr Thtix »rnS «pX«ai». -1.. - ■'- ^ ««’■« 

"Xw. •vLa^, •>» » b"..""!! .iih U. bnaJ l»»l “ »>« P"*^ 
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len lowi^ tnliuie ureeived from Jehu the son of Homn or Kpinniii* kiDg 

>Jv • ’* tl'usctcre Y«JJ» Apll Hutuii The 

atwvB the a^d nsprescutitioo reads thus—The mbuieof Yana 
tJc u> wM of Humri {OiiuT>t silver, gold, a gold^ «1JJ, golden va*«, goldea 
v^lf^iden backets, T«d. e staff for the hstid of (he king end «eptr« 
I r«€i^ It appears also that to the year ^4, Shalnnneser broke 
«he Synart ,j,h tbe wJu^ Jehu sibrnitted and rendered 

btm tlw itecesMfy tribult In the otHtinate battle which was foughi. Ahab 
cminbuied i.«o charpoii and ftwinief, ft, (be fore« of his Syrian 

wy\ Ifculiadjid. 

TTie mound of Kimroud has been tdentffied. from inscription* found by 

Su Henry Layard and myself, as the city of Calali mendoned in Genesis. 

I “^ehty hunter ‘♦buPded Jfinevch, the 

oiy Rehoboth and Ca/uA.'* 

'Vhile ibe excai^tion* were being carried on at Nimtoiid, Sir Henrv 
"nT^enced bis rtscarefies tn the mound of Koyunjik. and af«f I 
few tobqcr he was rewurded by the discosery qf the magnilieeni paLire 

by hrt Even the colosral human-headed bods broke to pieces ss soorl as 
^ were dug wi. P<^imidy two of them, which contained the tett>«I 
the .lege of l^sh and Sennacherib** campaign against Jenisaleu., 
were so far in good pfwervaUon os to enable Sir Henry Larord to secure 
this Utipoium insenptiofl 10 send to the Pritiafa Museunj. 

^rdiug to Gredi and other hiaiorians when the last .\isyiinn Itinio 
ailed Saneta, was besieged by the Medo-Pcrsian army in coniiuintim 
With iim caf tfie CbtMetn^ wckrr iVabqpoLimr, the lAihtf of NebuchiKi 
n™, he ohur him«lf up with his in one of 

which he nt on fire and perished therein, about t he year 606 fee The 
MtKlutTors afrerwardj completed the dcstroction of the Aasyrtaij arihaJ hr 

*K* delivering ihc whole cUy m the liam« 

w^rriuced II to b«f« gf ruina. I, is not quite c*,mm in which of the 

^ iHe principal an^j 

^f«*lble ^ the roj-al remden^s at d.e lime, bdog dtualcd in ibe centre 
of the g«nt cHy and protected on one ride by the rjrei I’i-ri*. 

It IS said that the iSegt of Nineveh lasted two rea™ _• 

llw river Tigris rose to such a height a* to cam awav > n I r 
walk which enabled the enemy to make a succ^ul Lauh '^1 
b««^ as »on as the wnier suUled, the 

Four she. of Uie royui ^denoe. wem diseoi^red on ,eft side of ,he 
r,p,. » .h., coiito^i A=pi. .hti. .« ^ 

Nituroud, and Ki^bad r^like Wjmj'k, Ncbht Ymnta, 

Horbitswi*»paa A ty * Tfiwtr of uifi WoimitHteT 

‘SrJr rL^t r*. ^ 

Vttrfmpi. Rjdawal, Kamialsii, Bahshe^^Iad Sba erf.^^ ^ 

abote-tftciitkrned different oblong poriuS^oi of 
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Khorsdhad oa fiH Kmthern boundary, wemiki] the ctrOTnifOTnct of ihi^ old 
dty about iS* fniles* or thfie* diyf' fowmej rccfconinir twenty miles 11 day at 
ihf i^r A pod^fSinan travels tn that coudiiy. 

The pcsitjpn of the dty of Ntncvcb has never been rpigotten to the 
coufiuy L fm Koyuniik tmd NebbI Voonb hive atwsp bceo loolced 0]»ii 
^ the dte of itw old otpital of AssyfhL Up to tbe present lime Kebbt 
Vquius ii styled ofEctaiiy by the aotborilles as ** Kcncwch." i Icamt this 
when 1 had lo enter Into an efi|;igetnffOl wtth the of the Shrine 

to anuw tite to ettiarate ibeitL They itwmJy tncfiE toned the wwl Neneweh 
in the docHmeot and when I aifced them why they did so and omitted the 
modem name of Mebbi Younis, liiey aid that iHat was the wily Ita^l name 
they could use. 

It is a notable fact that the pmeni Chaldean Chffstians of Assyria still 
commemiTFaEe the Divine mission of Jonah to the Ninerite^ by fsfitkig 
three days in ihe year which they call Baoothee-Dnenireh or ^'^strpprication 
ol Xinevfch and according? to tradition ii t& assefred thai the of 
rmmiLijiiion bavi; been kept up erer hi nee the repentance of the NTfievhe* 
on the jjffiaching of Jonah. The Sovereign of Assyria it the time, who ts 
calk'd in the Book of Jonah '' King of Ninevehp'* h identified, from the 
Asaytlan tetyjrdii as Shilmanfecf 11,, son ot Assiu-Narir-pQj^ who fought 
against tbe fo» of liracl and SyuM and bmke the league between ^Ihab 
and Benhadad. 

After Sir Henry t^yarda siecofid fuccsessfbl expedition lo A^yria, he 
relinc^uiahcd his arcbieological rocarehes; and as (be Tnntces wett good 
enough to consider me conq^etent to otidertake the toponsibiluy of strpw- 
mtendbg tbeir rcKarches m that ccitnny, which were then cotidmned on 
ji small s^e under ibe general control of Sir Henr^ Rawlinioni the then 
British Consul Genera! at Baghdad, they asked me to accept the post. I 
had then Come to EogUnd to complete my studies at Oxford; but b 9 I 
look a (pMt interest in Assyrian researches, and Sir Henry l^yard and 
oihcT friends dadrari that I jhould do so,! went out apin (0 Mesdpofamia, 
It the end of tSsjl 

Dmfnit that expeditkm I cotiduacd researches in dlderent mnunctap 
atfHJTTjsfct which wtrre Ko) tuijik {the prindpoi icat of SeHjmchcfibb Ntountid 
and K.'aba Shrrpt {the ancicFiC Awhnf> In all Of these I dxscovmd reUca 
of the past* but my great aijottst wjti in the fim-mentsened site^ There* I 
dbeovered^ adjoining &tnnadiefib*i palace* the edifice of hia grand»Dn| 
Aaaur<bcni-pal, wn of Essarhaddon^ known by the Greek bistorianr m 
S ardanapalus. Though the seulpmres of that buPding wefe rwH so grand 
as Uio$e found by Sir Henry Ijjwd at Koytntjil and by hL Botta at 
Kboraabadp )^t the exemrkifn and design of the snbjcctt depicted were 
artistically higher and finer than iImsw found in 01 her iUayriaJi »(rui:tures;. 
The lion hrat KLftes^ specially, now in the bascintfl! room in the BritMi 
Museum, hare been the admlra[ioi:i uf all Idvera of andent art. 

The king! of Assjri* seeoi to bmre been food of lion buntiBgii for, atnongsfc 
the btt-telitfcdistcrtered by Sir Henry Uyard in the palace of Assur.Naiir- 
pal at Nhnroud, there ii one which rtpre^eoK the Uac nicnfroncd mcjruirch 
cugaged in the Uon chase. From the difctHit Tepresenaiiont in the 
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sculpture of AE«ii^beiu.fiaf'i Unn-hunt k 4 e«iRt ihat n large number «ae 
kept for huDtiog pvtpoMa aa they ue iwun endued io strong cm« i and 
arbeii the lOjal penonage ii ready far the hunt nn atteniUnt, ^tutioned on 
ti^e toj> of ibe cage nnd prniecieil hy a barred ca$e^ Lifts op the hatriet and 
leu gut ihe animal whLib is imjiiedktdy attadttd by the king either in hts 
eharitM nr on hgrselucL In one repintsentatinn the king Jii seen bearding 
a lion on foot and stabbing him with a daggerj and in another place the 
animals are seen at ticking the kin^ chariot 
In the kmg lioitdruoi sUooni. which was about fifty feet long by twelve, t 
dijKovued the myal library of Assur-bcni'pd, cooskting of thousands of 
inieribed tens cotta tablets, amoogst which were fottncl the .Assyrian 
legeRda of the Creation and DdugG. At tliat time ^tSj 4 i cuneiform 
writing had not been properly deciphuied and U was not till rSya that 
the laie >Lt. George Smtth of the Brkuh MusmiiOi who had the sole 
piivlUge of aixen to ihcm, came to undetatand lb«r valiie. 

.\i Nlmiouii 1 dlKovered a letople dedicated by Semimrws to the god 
N’cbo. tn this temple I found fgur staiues of that idoh two stnall aod two 
eorostat; tnit iti conscriueitce of the ei^ierrse only the farmer were brought 
)o t'ngUod and are ntnr in the Drilish hluseuro. Tt spiieurs that the gods 
Nebo and tiel wme worshipped both by tbe Assy nans and Uahylortuns ; 
and Iniah mentiotu them (xlvi. i) in hs dciiURciaiion egoinat the 
Chaldeans. One would think fTOin the eouse lUtieitone of w'hicK the 
slituea are hewn lh« when they were mode the Assvtiana must have b«o 
ut H stale of great poverty but I tieticve that when ihetr maken set them 
up in the temple they were coveted with gold kiif gf whidt the cttcBiy 
stripped tTieoi when tbe Mrdo-Babyloninji army d^royed Nineveh. 

ikifow I could finiih eicavatlng tbe whole palace of Sordsnapatu*, the 
(CTTO of my engiagemeut came to oo end and the FatlianiBUt Grant having 
been riaily vjwnr, I returned to Koiilimd is the summer of 16^4, Soon 
afleiwards I vu oflered an appointmctit under the Indian Guvcramciit 
and 1 therefore did nut go Out to .M'fstuI again ; but my late Friend 
.Hr. Kennet (.oftcu, who had been jn the emplijy of the "Asajifan 
Kjicavatian Fund'* to conduct researches in Southern Babylonia, was 
ar-poinied to strreecd me. Beyond recovering a few fragments of ttas- 
rtlicfi from the outskirts of the palace I liad discovered, he found nothing 
of impaitanK in his cxuavitions at KoyDn|ik or Ximroud. 

.Uitr an intervil of atmut twenty four yean, most of which I spent under 
Her Mijssty's Home and Indiao Goveinmcnts at Aden, tht Pemim Gulf, 
ami AtiysiiiiKi, 1 was asked in i 3 t 6 by tile Trustees of the IWtith Miaetirri 
ti> go out again f« them to Mewpofamia to conduct further researches in 
^Usyrii. The late Mr. George Smiih lud 1 m^ sent out uj that councry, 
once hy the I'loprieioM of the “ I>aiiy Telegraph ^ and twice 010:1^117111 hy 
the Tnmeo oT the Unikh Sluieam, to carTf on eiiiloraiio:is at Koyimiik 
•snil Nimrotid; but on ha third easwUlitm he fell sick and died rtear 
Aleppo. He likewUc (bund nothing except a few rnscrlpiions and other 
smaU objects, dug o« from the jjaLuts of Sennachettb aud SardMapalua 
which Sir Henry Ijtyard ami I diicotered in iS+i and *85+ respectively. 

I hod In the Sni iriilancc to go to CoRStaAOnople^ to obtain a Plrman 
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from ihc Turtkli Gowniasftt through the wiistiujce of the British 
Ambassarfof, to eiiftbl* me la omy on ibe requited tesesrebe* iu fVMyria, 
a« formerly. Unfortunately 1 went there at a tiiw trh«i poUtica] eom- 
pticationw had arifcn between Turhey and ttusiv; and wbcihef from the 
M’eighty mntien that trotihleti him tir other teasona, hit hxcellericy Sir 
Henry Elliott wtitd not help nw; so 1 hid to return home after having 
silent there four months useteesly. Most fotitmatoty, howniror. Sir Henry 
Lnyanl was appointed soon afltrwartls ambassador to Cott*t 4 niino|ik \ and 
it did not take liim long lo nhtain for me the ncceisarr peJtiiiwioo. 

As soon as 1 airived in Mosjoi in January iSyS^ I engaged workmen 
and gvericCTS fo cotuloci excavm:U>ns at Koytinjik and Nitnruod. The 
irttslvea partictilarly wtshod the psilaces of hentiachcrib and hatdanrtMius 
(O be thoroughly exainitied f« inscribed terra cottas, the remnaiu* of lue 
royal Itbrariea; and before many days were over T was rewaided by the 
tlbcorery of a good oollKdoUt 

I crrmctly wc did not consider it worth the eapeoiie, when we diaeovei^ 
a jialace^ to d% out (ill the rWhri* from the burkd rhamher*, because in 
those days the reading of cotieifoim ioscriptioti had not alinined its prvae ni 
pioBciency. Sir Henry Uyard and I, theteftHe, trkd. with the little 
munev we iiad at Oiu dispo^, to [irociire for the Btitidr Museum whal 
iculpuires we could find not (hat we threw away any inscripricptu. dis^ 
covered, but having only limited funds for the cacavntiom, anri only a few 
month* in which to accompliah (be work, we could not spare the money 
and time far clearing oiit alt the nilibbh from the diflereni diamlicn. So 
We contenled ourselves by digging only n few feet m from of (he tjculpiurea^ 
to enable the work men lo carry away fhe earth without huidrnnce. Since 
the deciphertncfll ol the Creation and Deluge tahlcts, a g^ deal of 
Ihteiest ha* been cnicd in Asayrun and BabylDiiiao historical records, 
end all ircholms ate now aasioui to Dhtain ai many iasciiptions js pouthte 
for further itivcstigarioos, 

In ihat espediiion, I not only had the ddbris dog out, but I caused 
even the watts to be broken up ; because on two or three occaaiom I foond 
pieces of terra cotta cjhndtm and tablets buried in some broken walls. 
One day I dueoveted by a mcro chance a most valoabk and perfect 
CyMndjs buxLcd in a wall, with ijtw Hue* of insefifrtion tecotdiag the 
biistory of about twenty years of the reign of Assiir.beni'paL I was going 
on that day to Kimnud to see ahoni my other eieeavMiofit there j Lot as 
f was knving Koyiinjik the oviuicer super in (entSag^ the wort asked me 
whether he was to cover » remnani of a broken wall with ihe debiii (hey 
were deariiig out □.* hare it brotoa up and romoved. Foriunuwty 1 told 
him that« we wwe breakiag down alt the walk of the palace he mtf^i 
JUK as well puli down that too ; and I had not gone awmy two hour* 
before we were lewwdcd hy the dtreorery of this vnluabie relic. 

Ai the mound of Niniroiul I came upon another Temjile belonging to 
Assur-Marir-pal, not far from ihM king's peUce drswrered by Sir Henry 
Liiyardm 184*: but (be whole Bruciure was foood quite de^jxd. Sot 
a trace was found of the walli ; and the fragments of pretty enamelled 
tiki, which bad eiidectly adorned the ceiling, were brnken to piece* lutd 
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iiCBtmd aboar the building. Though we collected baskets full of the 
ftagmimts, I «jtild not teen complete a aingle une fbrtbe Hiilieh Musenin, 
rhe only objects that I fount! whole and w j/fti wci« a marble altar and 
»har Kcmed to e* to be a vesd fiied in ibi* floor of the chamber to 
rraiee the blood of |hc sacrliice. I afto Jbund nurblc scats with a few 
Imct of inscnplion on itiem, which i sujijioSE answered as seats for the 
dinjsieitng inresEi. On^^ of hi now in the Hnli3h MuEetim. 

rhe esnmiws at Ntnmwd w^re nai m dwp ihose ai Koyunfik ra 
we hail only io Jig one qr two feel to cmne apan the building, while at the 
ialtct place we had very often to penemte about ten fctt before we 
tenched any ancient remains. In one case where I discovered a Hmc 
stnne obelisk of d^ur ^’irtr-par, we had to dig down about thirty feet 
before we g« to it This monumeni; now b the British Miucuiu, is 
ttJvcT^ on the lop with inaeriprions nnd bqs-relieia recording the wur ra- 
peditions of that inonafch. The discovery of this obelisk and"the magnifl* 
cent terra cotta cjfliDder of Assur beni-pal shows ihat an explorer may miss 
a most valiiablF relic by ilj^iog one or two feet from it. as hnpriened to 
Dtlii!r SifciuEoloitU^ 


To prove farther that ihere may be itill orraJuabre trnsurm buried ia 
□nknown lurwlities lioth in Assyria and Babylonis, J shidt sIkjw from my 
further di«oveiie» in thote ancient countries that it is not unlikely that 
Ihcrc ntay be y« mtnl inraltiiiblc recoida bidden under g^d in aj] 
Biblical lands, which the spade of explorers has not yet hit upon. I often 
wondoed. after I had made cmain disoweries, how I, and oilatr eaplotert, 
might have Ubaured lor years and yet nuased Taliuble relim by pasaiu^ 
them in the di^iuBa within a few tnthes. I hate often had proofe that 
tjmnda. shafts, imd ircmhei, were dug by other expkrm lum the very 
heart of ancient edifices, and that stUj. by some tinfarttiaato chance, the 
excaratois had luraed away when they would have come apon « talttable 
object if Dwy had gone on stiaighb or that they went on straight and miSMd 
the priK€^ wbith lily to cm* tide. 

A few yearn .go, *hUe an Arab was digging a grave in a mound called 
BaJawat. about fiftem, niika to the east of Keytmjik and nine mil« to the 
trenh-east of .Vtmreud, he came upon a brenxe object covered with 
Bguiea Md a faw titirrfiitions. .Aj he darerl not move it wfmle froiii f«f 
of Turkish Jiitht^tUa. w ix wu illegal far anyone to dig far antiquities 
wnhmi. ^ he ,, Into a number of pieces and told thin to 

ibfferCTt tndivufaala t-ortoiatdy one of those who purchased strnie of 
the pieces sent twri of ibcm to me in England. On euine out to a™,', 

• r™ f '*"«»««.«. I fdt cm.™ uTt 

^ damped u ind ,1a, ,h. „„a„d rtc™ 

rt was dbcovcfcil wai cov«red wuh ihe ai. 

1 wu .fndi, J dimid hive mne diHcttii*, * "c’dWwonng 

* • c dittcal,. In ncawtin. there. 

» «r re.d preren. n» tom .Mm,, ” 
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ihtough my Amb fnends, dti uodertaicing^ rKH to mjure tht gnves, to get 
the vn] #g ffrs to -ccinBtffit to my opemiDg i ttvtich wlicn; I dKHighi ihi^ 
trophy rnighi be fonod i Hnd afler a few honrs^ wotlc I tcwtirdcd by 
the discovery of die appet pan of the monunieDi, abpui fire feet bcloir the 
iOTfac^ 

Qd tmeoverinj^ the whole trophy 1 found that it musi have been a two 
]cav^ gate about Lwcoiy feet aquare with foiirtten pkteSi seven on each 
i;ide« It waa lying on a ban)c of earth wtlh the top part rising to within 
three or four feer of the smUc^^ and the lower ptinioa «rett:hiiig down 
about frfieen feet deep, Thu monuiueut, now in the British Mnsetun^ is 
thought in be die oakling of a huge gate the thk:kii» of which mtwt have 
been about tour inchesi aa is shown from the bend ol the naiEi that 
foatcued ihf pkics to the wooden frame. The i11o3i;i;aikitu on thk object, 
—has'tdkfe in nqKm 33 ^ irqrlt*—arc niinute in detail and elegatii \n tiyic. 
ai»d lepresent balt]e scenes, marches^ and religious eeretucitilea of the 
Assyrians pbte hi lUvided into two tiers and surrounded by a large 

nuinber of rosettes which served both fui ornaments and for encircling the 
top of the naiU that fsstcoed the Eoetal lo the wood Thu [lUics nr bands 
of bronie did not covet the whole frame^ and between each of the bsmdv 
there mu&t have been some ornameiitcil cedai wood which ha£ rotted away 
and left Utc imh standing. 

Some of the ri-ptesefUAtiocis on the hronroa prove that the Asi/nan 
kingi acted <m saine oocastoia as high ptieffts^ and waificed Tcine and 
sheep. The mode of Jtilliiig die mimah was by subbing thtun with a 
dog^ through ihe heart. In one seenei the priest U rcpteiented ofiFtriug 
a bnlloth and a mm, at« peace ofTenng, in front of a ulilet or neb of an 
As&ymn king hewn in the rodt, and iwo allendania are in she act of 
throwing joints of mtiai into the sea as a propitiatjou to the detncrtL 

In the 53n>c mound I found a tempk dedicated by Awui-Na^ir-psUt ^he 
builder of the notih-west pobce of S'untood and of two other temple 
found tliere by Sir Henry Layatd and myself as already noticed- In the 
temple al riikirat, I discD^'Cfed a nwhle coffer* with two tableES of the 
same irtaffTtjl deposited in k covered wilb tusciiptiofti, Th^ begin wtsh 
ihc pedigree of that king aud rekte hta cofiqiieitSi and then give wi 
account of the eicctUHi of gates of cedar wood avesbid with copper to :^dom 
the iemple, 

I have afleo been uked how the Ajasyrian fittticitiieft cuue to b? iO 
covered with earth ii to hide thetn frora view for « matiy centuriei, 
especohy as it has been the gencmJ oiknion that the Avyiran paJomr con- 
filled erf only one itory. HiU from my pmonal obserratkmr t bdievo that 
most of iht royal edihccs consisted of at least two^ Hvcn if the brick 
woUb above the sculptures had been ten or 5 ftctii feet high and five cir dx 
foct thick thisre would not he imtteml extougb to fill in the space between 
the nlli of the hrge satooiu and htUs, cspcciahy the open eouityardi 
which arc bom. too to t^o feet sfiiLSire. When wc coosider thav, in souie 
instances wc found that the eajrth covering the nim* was About ten feet 
above them, it is prohobie that there we^ oibcf buildings on the lap of ih^ 
OJK which was found bLuried below them lierodotus mentium in his 
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of Babylon that tht bouses m thai city were built three or fcitr 
nones hiyh. A* all the AssyrUa sitil Babylunlan |»tiuues were destroyed 
by Are, excepting AssuF*Naiit.paPs palace ai Nitanud which I have 
a ready mentianed, naiutsliy when the lowest arory was bnnit down the 
one above »t fell Imo Jt and aAcrwaids^ rain, sand storms and subsoq^uent 
Dcxopicis of the place caused the aaound to Jooh liVe a mmral bill. The 
Buure of the rubbish and the thickness of the walls ted me to tim belief 
that the AMyrian pakcei were two or three simies high. Tlie Hist story, 
Of ground fltjw, was panelled whh plain alabaster slabs most of which were 
engraved alter they were baDt in. the sun dried bricit walls to iuppm them 
rwyttig four tost* feet in thickness. The second and third sujriea 
must have b«ft built enitrcly of mn dried bricks plastered and sainied 
ev« ^th hditting scenes or martial tepreaentaiiotK, ai both at Koyunjik 
and N’nnroud Sir Henry Lsjard and I found pieces of stm rfned bricks 
paimed ov« with such illuatrarions. 'I'h^a i, „o doubt, from some of the 
sculpturs ind plflin ilnlwttif toonst found in diffcfeni palecu. 
that ibe kings of Assyria bed the diSereni chwobem panelled in the first 
instance writ, plain alabaster slabs mod left the sculptajmg of them tiU 
after the fimshing of the building. Then each chamber was ,««ved far 
illusirating a different comitren of the kfag or hunting scenes. For 
tnsuare, one room reiirescnted the coocioesi of Babylonia. anoUie of 
Stisisnia, sad another of Gkin. etc. Two human headed buUsfotrod at 
ihe palace of Eanrhaddcm at Nebbt ¥ounis. and two othem which Sir 
^ry Uyard diicomed at the northern enbaace of the eflebstire of 
Koyonjik, were fiwnd in an unfiiusbisd state and the wings of the latter 
remained partly oncompteted. In rhe palace of Sennacherih at KoyuniiK 
onelaj^drnmber had been left plain, but Asiurbem-pal. his gmndion. 
illustrated his Elamite campaign on it 

IL BAavirnria. 

^ . ta, ti|« 1 l«d tod . dab. ,0 B.ke bTO, 

BabylonBi and having obtamed leave from the Tttisteo of the Btitirh 
Museum for that purpose; I went down to Baghdad on a mli in 18 ,^ 
afiet I hml kit my nephew. Mr, Kimtoud ftassam, to cany tin the neci.’ 
*3ity «%pkntif7Tu fti ICjciyunjilE. 

Kfum time immcmotjal the spade of the disgev has been ar »di,ir 
exploring ibe rains of Babyton either lor tnsnntB. hriot ™. ■ 

buL I was Ihe £»« who bit upon aacicnl Ootidlngs. *** i 

dinoe the value of Babyfanian amkiotltes W t 

todw, .d .to to.. di^,„ tod 

qoenriy my underlakthg was !«>lced apq„ ThsT^T 

Armemin and Jewish brekem, who had been hriK^» > 1 , 
amiquiUes for them, fell that their 

to .to, to» .to. . « 

wooW naturally find om the smuggJmg Unt was beinc caiil 1 ^ 
teport it to the junhtwitics. wujg caifinl un and 

TW- iniqtnu™ tm^ i. most ckpfamble. because in the wav the 
^. ctodtotoi i.»toptodw. .to „ t 
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fni^« objecEs with care, and w half ftre eithef bntloit) or kwl Wome 
than all they tty to Rain a few more piastres by hrcabrag- ntunbte inscribed 
objects xnrf dtridiag them atnoog^ diflereitr purchawr*. For jnstance, if 
an Ai*b digjter has received odviMicw from two or three dealers in anih 
qiiities he tloes not supply each in turn with what he finds, but bteaks the 
most vsluahk relic and distribotiss it amongst them. I myself boufihl a 
valuable terra cooa oblong cylioder for the Brtt«h Museum when I was 
St ItBghdarif before I eommcnced my explorerst it hid been found at 
Babylon, and m mtuHated. The digger bar! tried to sir* it into two 
pieces, end while he ns doing so the upper parts broke Into 1 Bomber of 
rregtnenM, a few of which were lost. The intmiinenl whkh was used in 
cutri/tg it most tone bevo nty Wont, became it had gniwed off newly 
half an bteb of ibe intcriptioa, 

The only way t could dctdie to stop the iniolt digging of the Arabs 
vai to mike them sack an offer aa to induce them to grvt up their hap- 
baurd ivccaiiiin and tender me (he wrvice I requited 'iltis J fenew 
would be motu profitable to them ai the end, and only the IJaghdad 
dmleti H-mild be the losers. I therefore sent for the principal digger* and 
fhe chief man who ww then canying on tatensire operations at ih* mound 
called « Babe!.*’ where he was pulling down solid wails of kiln burnt bricks 
for building purpose*, and 1 rpoke to Uirm about lay inieiiiion. The 
btter I offered w make a wlKtvciseef. which appototmeot he willutgly 
accepted, and be fonlrwUh began to rernkT me octiw service. The 
fcKtuer finding ihcnuelwi in a fix, reluoanily accepted my fmip»«L which 
was,—that aa 1 wish^ to condurn exurationa in the dtstrict of Hillah on 
a large scale, and a* my craly object was lo search for uneriptidna, t would 
employ them for the purpwje, pay them regnbr wages and let them have, 
besides, iH tbe btkks they ferand. A* a natter of course they found it 
difficult to refuse my offer, as they knrw that if they did «. the local 
lOthiirliies wuuld el ftnoc guess that the object of the Tvortruco was not 
teally to dig for bricks, but for antiquities. By this plan I was enabled to 
sCEure competent woikmen without the riik of future trauhle. It fa 
fiaiifying to relate that after u sliort line when the Arab diggers began to 
get accasionufd to regutar py, aad good tfestmem, they no longer 
ttooWed iheimrises to sell the bricks they found in the exeavnttoii*, aa 
they were quite content to reemve, at the end td the week, a lump wni for 
thirir wotk, 

I found it wa* not an easy matter to esplote tyAenutkariy In the site of 
auctcni Baby ion, because frutn time immemorial the spade of the digger 
bu been at work either in tesrch of brieht for biitldtng fiunwss, or for 
treasure; and we know that after the destruction of Babylon (he enemy 
bad left no spot uuturniid for the covetod tnetaL The aiuu on which the 
of the kings of Babylon were erected is now divided into four 
different qumtere by the natives: ntnuily,—Jimjima, (,tiiairich, Omruiii 
and tmiaikeba; in all of which I curried on Hteniive «pionuons, but I 
was ihle to find only a small ttmniiit of the grot palace wfihin die List 
diviaiofl. where Belshaiar, to it {* supposed, met with his fate. In nil du? 
four localilie* my workmen found toscribed terra Colia and day tablet*; 
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buE tSft iiipst vatiiablti o[ these wm discovered ia Jlm)un^ AmongtE 
them weft found contract and legal doemnentsv ioiuc nil™ 

omamenii and pieces of imworked silver which tazde nve Think dmt the 
spot in wliicb the Litter were found must have been a dlvefsmkb’^ 
estahlislunent. 

Nothmg can mw be seen of that lamotis dty buL heaps of rubbish in 
vhkh are mingled in inter confusion broken bricks, potteryi and remains 
of enameded dies of diOctetit nod deigns, llicse tarter, which 

are onif found in Imjaileeba, are rnenttonrd boih in sacred and prohuie 
wriTings. 'Vh^ pTOfT^ict Ezekiel jiUudes to ihem (siii, 14 and 15); and 
niodortis Siculus, the Cirectm hutOTian^ aaya ihai the watla and towers of 
I he palace wm covered wtih tilos of difreFen E colours rejircsenling burning 
ycenea, w herein were shown dLffcrcnt kinds of wild beasts, with SeniLiamiii 
on hor^back^ bmndishing a sjjeui, and, near hef, Nlnu$ in the Md of kiUxti^ 
a liom‘^ 

In the mdimd of “ Eabel" I followed th* excavations of the Arab« who 
were digging for bricks, and uncovcml ibur exquUitcly bnili wdls of red 
gnmittf, plwctd jiandld and wiibiji a few fnet of each oihcr. In rbe nonbem 
cenire of the mound, "fhe stones which oomideied them were cbtborjtcly 
joined logdbef : and each welt was built of dreubt blocb whkli must 
have been brought ihlther from a great dtataticc hrgtier up the Buphrates, 
as there mc no atone {^tiarnot in the ndghboujiiood gf Babylon. Each 
ftone, measuring about three feet in depths bad been bored and made to 
at the one below it lo jpcifecily, without cement, that the whok sintcmre 
looked as if ibe wdl had been hewn m a aolid toc^. These wcBs were 
onmected with an aqueduct supplied with water from the Euphrates, and. 
even then, when I had two of them cleared ouE, in the year the water 
was seen lo oo^c up through the debri^ in the water eontse, during tht 
rwing of rhe nver. These wtlli ptove that Babel" was the site of the 
famous hangirig gardens of Babylon mentioned by Oiodomt Siculus^ as 
the mound Hands htgliet dwn any olher dre there, ft ht about 150 feet 
high aud ita almost square dimension is about t^too fect« 


Unffutumiicly I cotild not find nnj trecef of the arches and pillprs 
EDcnikjticd by dilcrent hUtarians, ss the work td" dntructbn has been 
on for ccnttwiei bi those pans ■ and the only relkhle andctit remains 
that can be kfentified now, arc die cabdng wclhi which mast bav^ been at 
lea^i 150 fed deep. 

r have an wlea that the dty of llabjion ™ utmited on the ea&tcm Me 

01 the b the city <il L«ndm is an the left sitk. and narth ef 

ibe JtLUHcs.-with the gnestcT propotiinn oi ti*f Metn)i»lis qvmiwcadins 

bwh banks oT Uw '■ gfwt nrsT," about ten inilet on eidicr adt Hwjdguu 
miiiitMMied that iht wall of the city alxnit jistr miles square, fna 
high, and 70 feet in thickness. HU description U u fetUow—“ llie cltr 
sands on a btoad plain, and U waet square a hundtnl and treaty 
ftniongt in length each nay, so that the entire drciiit n (bur hundred and 
eighty fariongv IVhiln «ch is ia aagaifi«nee there i» no oih^ 

city that spjinjadiei to u.' tiiook t., chap. *78,) 

At Kb, Mnnaud, Or Umpld of Belu,, J «» rofiunate cfloogh in discover 
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the natftce where N'ebontdiis was supposed *o have tiecn reatditig when 
Cyrus captured Babylon- It contained about eighty duuubers tiid halls, 
only four of which yiidded a few antiquities, showing that the building was 
erected hy NebucHadheaai. finding of that stfucture very 

fortunate, and shows that explorers ought not to be discouraged if they 
somctioies fail. That same mound was tried for j-eare by difEsrent arctnc' 
oloeirta in *»u>j and niy only soiprire l« that tb^ did not discover what 
did nfkur a few horns' digging. When I went to examine it in iS 3 o, I idt 
oonviuecd that ihc laigc mound or plaiform below the tower must contam 

either a palace or a temple; so 1 t*<» *n'‘ 

accardinc lo my catelatinn, the roewt likely spot where ancient re«iain» 
might be buried. Tlte overseer, whom I appointed over the workmen 
there, bad been in the habit, formerly, of digging at the adjoining luuwd 
where he ueed sometimes to find inscribed tnbl^ He had tried the Bit* 
Nimioud platfomt but could find nothing in it. The conMNiutnce wai 
alter I gave bitn the necessary orders and went lo see after the olher 
ortiloraiions in Babylon, he abnodoitcd the site at which ! had placed him 
and went hack to his old haunts. WTicn I returned and found wlmt he 
had done I ordered him to go ai once to the spot I placed him at h^OTC; 
and to his smpriiic, after he had dug there not quite a day, he found hire* 
self at a wall wliich proved, afterwards, to belong to an extensive palace 
bnill by jsebuchadnearar. 

WTiclc my excnvaiions were being carried on in the nun* of the traces 
of Ibbvlon, Bits Mnitoud, Ibrahccm-Al-Khaleel, and dhci focallu^ went 
notthwaidB in starch of other ancient sites. One day while iiaying ai ^ 
Amb's hmi« to ihc village of Mahmoodia, about fifteen miles to the «ulh* 
west of Baghdail, wbete I generally halted On my way from that criy to 
Babylon, my holt informed me that he had found in the udghbtRirhood, 
at B mound called l^air, an inscribed brick which he showed me, Ho 
esaminmg it I saw it was like the numberless bricks found in Babylonia, 
bearing the name of Xebuchaducuat, The place wa* not more ih«i s« 
miles from ihe village; but ai the Euphrates had at that umc ov^owed 
its hanks and mundsted all the fields betweire Mahmoodia and Uair, we 
amid nm go direct to iL This aeddent turned out fortuiiare for iw, 
because on bcinB obl^od 10 make a diftouf W teach tire spot, I ^ssed a 
very large mound which seemed to me an important niin. On asking my 
Arab guide in name, be lold me that it was called Aboo^Habf* where 
Noah after the Ifolugc had buried a gold model of the ark. This imditlott 
iemtd 10 ore very wonderfol after I had diacowred iti the luound the 
tuins of SippuE* or SepHarvaim, because we ate told by the CHreldean 
historian Beroms {Pms- S<»«r ^ Ncbiieb>dnei«r tebuBt the 

old temple there at the sacred spot where Xisuthrm <Noah) deimsned the 
antediluvian annals befrec entering the ark, and whence bb jUHttnty af^* 
wards recovered them A* ^ fragnicnt* of Bidsyltinian 

inscribed bricks restleted all over the place that the site was an Importmn 
one I msde up my mind to esamine It; and had there bare any wwkmen 
with me 1 should have then and ihcrc tried it. The difficulty wua the 
finding Of workmen in the neigHbOtirireoi as ibe Arabs of the jiJuce asked 

sew sKiuES. VOL, vm. 
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exDibitint wages which I aniM QOi consent to ^vc. I was jible, hawcvCFi 
soon dlcrwaifds to come to an JxnmgeTnent wjtt. them, and 1 Sost no dtne 
in comTntndng work them. T wns rewarded, after tlircc trial, by One 
or ibe gutg eodiittg tipon tbe top of tbc wall of a chamber, oiifl on 
eiamhlng it^ 1 fek convinced that it iraa a Ikbyloiiiajj min^ IIlLb success 
encQur^ed me lo prosecute the rescairh with r^oubled cnctgy, ami b^jrc 
many Uayi were ov^ we came ii|ion other bitiidings in dif^tent parti of 
the mound. To my gtcai turj]ri!ie, afiet uncaveting one of the Tooms^ i 
fatuu) It Wiui paved with a$[)h^ll which proved aficrwardi to contnini the 
hiacoty of the new Babyloimin city thM 1 had discovered- Before that 
tnne 1 had found all pavTioents in Assyriau and BabylDEiun buildings TO be 
nude of either brick, fione^ or alahsster; and this novel discovery made 
me break into the asphalt- On doing so we found buried in a comer of 
the chamber,^ about three feet below the suifiUCi^ an insertbed cuthcnwarc 
coiTer in^de which was deposited a stone tablet coveted with iiLscriptitm, 
upoiti which was represcikted a deity since identUitd the sun-god^ 
with two figures above, bolding an tmblem of the sun batof^ him, and 
two priesti teadmg a youth, evidently a pnncci to ptesent to him, Beside 
ihts lliure wi^e also two perfect lena-coiui iuicribed cytindejs covered whh 
minute cundXom wriung. 1 dug there afietwards for about clglstecn 
tnnniht and discovetudi off ind an, ibpii3and$ of inscitbed clay tablets. 
Unfortuiuitely they were not baked Uke ihose found in Assyria, and the 
clay of which they were made was so coarse that as soon ai they were 
eiposed to ihe air they crumbled to piece?- V\'e found that the only way 
to preserve them was to have ihcm httkci) which we did wLdi success. 
FattiiuHtety the moK Unpoitant documeoii wen? imeribed on temarcotta 
cyltndet^ gf which a jjreat number Of difFexenl sirea and shapes were 
found. 

The mound in which the building was found is alKiiit i,jdo feet In length 
by 4DO in width, contain!ng^according lo my Teckouiny;, si least 300 chambm 
and baUs. Of these I had oedy been able lo emuL^atc altaui 130 os ouf 
crEfdomtiofbi were stopped by the TutkUt Govetnment infusing to grant Uk 
a Ftrmjm to eonunoe the researches in Auyrla md Babylonia. It is rrty 
curimn thai t found at Sippam a dupUcale copy ol the DcEuge btbkcof 
the ,Assyrian test which I hod discovered in As^tir-beni^pol's poluro at 
Ntncvcht twenty year* Wbre. 

Tlui Sijipatm lus nos* twn sajist^totily LdenEiBed with the city of 
SeidiitToim tiKUlioned itithe OldTottmcnt In five diiferenE ptacea. In 
j King! avii. b Is said: ^ And the king rtf Assyria btooglii laun from 
SahyloTU and frmti CuthaJi, and rmni HaiDaih, and liatu Sepharvamt^ and 
placed them m the cides of Sunaiiii, instead of llie chUdTee: ol ImeL'^ 
rhefl chafK ■aviu- of th-^ same Book, Rjb-hhakehi, in his bCKutful A/ fdn F*j |L 
the Jews at Jeiutalem ibont the victortci gamed by hi* master, Senttaehffib. 
Bid : ^ tVheie arc the godf of Sephatvami. llcm^ ^nd Lva F' 

[n the year iShi 1 carried on eacav-atioiii at a Large motiod ewHed Tel- 
tbnhMiD (or moaai of Abniham) iboot fifa miles lo ihe nonh-eest of 
Bttbykwi where 1 ftiond vi txitmivc buiklUig. belnwn 15 and to fcet 
below the lur&ee. This dte h ttinMsed to be the ruim of the eity of 
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Anci^m CiiUuU) nifioitioiicd in ii Kings atvii, 14 and 30. \\i\h ihc cxCfpLioii 

of ^ fe?r terrancmia: In^Iicd tiddet^ imil tKiftTs ccmaiiUDg Syin-ChaEdaic 
■and Hebrefl" wriHngSi, found in cMiTereni pafis of tljjf mound!, notliiD^ of 
ini{>ofta4cn waA dbC^ven;cL Th& cdlice itself boio niJ aign of fsrc or any 
ether damage^ atid the chjimbt^ seemed to ha^c been HlJed in with 
virgin earth after the walk ven: built and before any roof put on. 
The height of the rooms was about, feti, the tof> of which was fecweetl 
15 Eind 20 feet below the $DTfiice of the mound. Heuoe we hid ^nie- 
linaea to dig nbout 45 feet before we cooJd reach the bottom of the build¬ 
ing, and to save ejcpcnse we were obliged to eccaiiile by tunpelling^ 

While I was engaged in my reseirches in Assyna, I heard that a large 
statue of black marble had been discovered by some cnvellers in a mound 
called Td-IiOh^ near the river Hai in Southum Babylonia; w when 1 went 
to fUighdail [ enquired about the plaiXTi and is soon os I could I tCfAired 
thither to eiamine it To my great disappomtmei^ J found on arriving 
thrr? that Te^Loh was not in the Pasbalic of Baghdad^ but in that cif 
flusra ; consequently [ was debarred by the cquditkin of my Fkman from 
cxciA'iiing ihcre; and m afler three days* trial 1 abandoiK^ tt and re¬ 
turned to Uaghdad^ hoping that oit some future occasion 1 m^i be aide, 
through Sir Henry layard> inllLience at Comtantinopki, to extend the 
limit of my Rrmon and re^ninc my cKploratianB there^ I wai, hriweTef, 
doomed to be dtsappointedt became in the meantime ^[. Sairffij the then 
French Consui bX Busra, had manage to dbuin a conoos^on Irotn the 
Forte through his Embassy, which prevented me from vuiiing the spot 
again- Nevetthelrss during my short stay iHcre 1 wag successful ia finding 
jcmus inscribed cLay tebleti and a luincd temple front whicU I sent to the 
ttntkh ]^liiscutn a Urge pebble socket of a door inscribed with cudelfufm 
wchara^rs. I also found them Innumerable curiou* inaoibcd earthciLwire 
lyTiibotf in the shape of a thkk mil. The wholfi mound was covered with 
Ihigmefito of these, and up to this day no ow has radsficUirily explained 
whm they were used for- .^ssyrim sebokrt hatv Identified this nmrient 
site BA that of Sugulli, "the tiij of the gretl light," a pU*s ckdkited to 
fire woTship j and riicry have found xhm the grtatH pan of the nntiquiliei 
dbeotered there by M- SarzeU beta- the name of "Cudea*" a ChaUlean 
Prince who held the rank of a Viceroy Under the Kkig of Ur. 

The otbei Importanr discovery 1 tuade during my einpkiyrifient by ihe 
Truiteea of ihc liTiuiih MuKum between iSiB and 1SS3 was ar Van, the 
i::a):ntal of Armenia,, which is lappoKd 10 be neoi the sire of the Gardexi 
of Eden fGencsk ii SJ. ^Vh^^ poEring thtough that city on a politioil 
int^'oo in r£7 1 had noticed an ajtifidal mODod on a high promotiloiy 

overlookini; the Lake to the e^t of the town called by the natives Tooprac- 
Kakasi, which means b Turktth “earthen Castle.” 1 then had no 
permivston mibltng me to excavate In Turkey^ nor could 1 o^ord to 
rcittiia at Van more than a limited tJme^ as 1 had other duties to altend 
ift connexion with the then existing Turko-Rimian war. Hut being 
deshoirs of eiiainiuing that mound as boon as ] teceked my Firman from 
Constantinople, whldi I expected to reach me when ! afTived at Mossut 
.two Kdonths afterwards^ 1 detcF^uted Dr- Reynolds of the American Board 
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cif Nfi^ion^ to csury on some diffiiiigs Uiete, tilt 1 coold toirl him ibe 
necessity eatliority. He Icindijr nndetoolt to do the ncettful for me j and 
when be ahlo to do so he eontmenced exesrating theie. Soon aftei* 
wjrds Cnpiain E melius Cbjfton, the newtjfrapponited itnijsh VkoCtHisul 
ihcie, Joined b the exiilomiions and found some inicresting teltcs, the 
choicesl. of vhjcb were htonte shields, embossed with animah and {icctty 
designs m high telief^ vith inscHpliana aiound the edge. Tliey also raune 
u|H)it the reautns of i temple bdlt of square blncka of blnclc basalt; and 
(tom the large number of sttnilar blocks which I aTrerimfds saw scattered 
around the place and in t!ie town, 1 gathered that they all belcmged to the 
saute edifice. In tlie tummer iS3o, 1 was able to go them and supei' 
intend the excavations in person ‘ hut though I tunnelled thityugh the 
mound and dug a targe number of trenches in different parts, 1 Could find 
no trace of any othet building, t succeeded, however. In discovering 
some intemsung objocLi, must of which, being made of copper, went to 
pieces as soon as they were exposed lo the sir. i was able to preserve 
only a few tragmeuls Of aucicni an, such ns sliieldai, caps, qutvets, calves' 
heads faeloin^g to a throne, mtd oth^r ommuenud objects. 

In July tS8a, the term of my Finnan expired, and as Etritiah tnfiueace 
at the Tnrhish capita] was then at a Lav cbtv after the dcpaiture of Sir 
tlcory Layoid, nothing would miluce the Sublime Poite to ttnew the 
conceaion granted us on two farmer oceb^oqs The consequEube was 
that we were obltged In abandon the sites in which 1 wat most successTufr 
and the Arabs luive been allu^ to [day havoc rvitli the retuainder of my 
thscovefies. 

i have brought tbe matter to the ntjilce of the Oriental Congttn which 
was hdd m l.<mdnn in tSqi, and 1 alio tubmiited a suggestion to the 
World's Congress Anxiliarf of ChitagOj and urged the learned members of 
thoic two Srdendfk Congmsaea to use iheir inflaence in checking the vile 
deirtruction of ancient records that has been taking place for years in 
Biblicnl funds by Aimbs, and Armsuan and Jewish dealers to. 

B n iii piittea It 13 deplonble to relate that such nefarious nets are ea* 
eounged to a ^ent riieasun: by Euiopcan and Americno purcliascta, who 
forget that, lor every object they buy, three or fom are desltoycd on 
aocount of the stnogglbg which ii carried on to th« illiral punutL 

lire Iniquity of encoaragmg such an unJawful tralRc cannot be better 
exposed than In what Hr. Juaia: Cave pointed out in thi! Ute libel and 
sUndet trad of " Rassam v, Budge,“ when the Coutuei for the Defence 
pointed lO ism bscribed terracotta qrliaders which he asserted had been 
so ptrrchnset) by the a uthor tties of ibn British hfitscuni for a targe sum, 
His latrdshtp rasatkedi thus 

“We all know that if you give jCgew for a cylinder like the one pro- 
dceed, it M an incentive to peuple to steal. It is like the poacbets : thny 
will lake your <r*m game if you will buy b of diem, or they will take it 
Bnywhere they ran get iL'* 

Unfortunately the Di toman BUthjoritiea arc only very strict whan any 
European MuieuR) tries legiiiniatdy to obiatn the necesary CDticeuinn, 
but they pay no heed to the itiitiysling carried on daily before Ihdr very 


HhtQry of /Usyrkn tmd Babyhula^i Uiitmonts. i o i 

«ya. by Attb diggcre, whertby Bwst %-s]uabJe aHiqcitUa haw b«n «>d 

""mre 1 hava no (toubi, iawluablc flacieai 

tindiSBroupd in Biblical Imda. wHicb will be tost to the world *’ 

ttoae in authortly do not lae their enc^ aito inihience 
ategiUmate ttafltofuid to sawwhat rttoaitu of bon^ iicasuns tor^ 
tTeSL of «kn« aad Biblto-l studies. Enfilaod of pother 
2 to tty and whew she v has 

^I^eseftl in her opcrationa, which were carried on In the fint P ^ 
Sir Henry Lsyard and since then under ray wpsintifndeBce; I thmh 
U ia a enat iliaine that we n«s not allowed to recover the remtlndtr of _ u 
Aesvruii and flabyloiuan toyal libRiies which were dtscoiwod by ir 
rKtoewb, Jd by ran at Aboo-Habba, the SepJumlm of 

ail tcieyfic public itwUuttosB, all over the world, ought to jo^ 
together and aoGck the hdp of their respective C^vemraeots 
fJoence with the Sublinre Porte, (the present custodian of 
Biblical Toalitieslt to alloir ft pn^ researdt to be ^ 

perienceil otploias, eUhcr oo tbdT own ^ 

ITure agentt of other Musfiuras. and to le»re the aJtotiawil oT the otificw 

be%diiinKd; S^th adeniific and theological scholm wtU reap the 
benefit of fresh Uacorerie*. 

BdightoD Jib June 1594- 
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THE VIDYODAYA.* 

Bv C. H. Tavv5;kv* w.a. 

Wk: have bcf^ire tu the Ja.biiax 3 r^ Febrtmyj \laich And A|nit nurnbcri of tbii 
JourujiJ fbr tlic present ycAr. The joumal h i^id by its cditqr. Pandit 
Hmhikei* Bhandchiry* SfksH to be “chiefly depending on Dr* Ij&itnrr.'' 
I'hse can be no doiiLH ilmt the editor has secured as co-ncributors so me 
well-knnwQ Sanskrit schnlars. The y^tm4im/^i£Mra'fyrak4fiaNi;tm^ *' A 
Saure oo (he decision of King Yama^'" which bcgini in the Jarmiijy 
numb^* might remind Western readers of the VYestmiiiBter TNay. ITie 
Amtophanic rcolhm of ihe or invocfitiDn mil be thorouglily under¬ 

stood by anyone who hm lived in Calcutta. The :^tradJkdr^ of manager 
refers lo the approaching " great meeting ia Cokutts, the tnecropolis of 
India, of those who am for preventing the use of opium ^ (aAipAfira). 

The play o|t£as with a dialogue betwe^ two actors, one of whntai Jo^ei 
opium anil the othm irincp There is a tacit ASAumfMion ihat everroufi who 
duct not take upiiuit must be addicted to wine. The dmt octof is a votary 
of opium, as appem front the following monologue: 

TtiE FiJisr Acruit uimF /ur^<fy / 4 > Aimwl/, 

**Aki | lliia 1 wie so much oompiod with worldly business 

of various kindf that I missed the proper time for taking my dose of 
opium i the conseqatuice of whkh is ihjs^t I keep yawntug from dme to 
time, and oil my bonev mmi to be out of joimt, and water li coaiumally 
pouring fiom my ey«- So 1 will stand hem and take an opium pilL But 
then my companioti ifr known co have a dislike la opium; m 1 dare 
noi lake it in ht5 presence : for this yutmg fellpw, who is fond oi talking a 
toe of useless stuff wdl pitch upon thh weak point, and begin bening the 
big drum, and thi±i giiits me a fieadadit So J musi quieily, 
eaciise, ipsak tmi of bis eoinpimy^” 

TIm: second ■elor^ who apparently nrpresents young enquires ihe 

reason of Ws friend's penurhatioo^ and is informed that a gttal mi^ioituite 
baa happenal The scconil actoi li evidenlty It^al to ibe (sridih Govern, 
meal in spite of hii new ideaa, and w^ifcMew a Ulief that no 
cakiniiy can uader the nde of Kngtkh officera. Th^ first 

obimet <hM hU ftiend h foyai to the tifficai of Goyemment, dMjuA 
loplt, tt not in Otohkn irith the elafuent «*, at ynuag ItaigoJ educ^ 
Of Itiwducwed. The eecom) eaor dim celel^ates in rone the bl«inif» 
whkh the Britbh G<i«nitiwHt hu besttmed on Indk It if itnt«)«ible ,o 

ovoid the saapkbn that the (hamfltiet here if iac!u^^JUlg^^l»lltttc 11 ony Ha 

«tob the anpaitkJ juake of the Bntkh Ooverametit, the leveUiiHt'of aU 
disinotUin* of «id nnk. the .bolillon of luperirwit, mn based on 
weeltli, the ikmiales^ in the by BrahmiiM of the Moiteijj 

teriHiiiied try itw PuMidims Oepartq«=, of j L'fJnwty losHaie, Wnfang. 




The Vidyodiiyeu 
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6»ay o( wi«. BbH. ./ «/.. *nd «i«ls up <” 

fi« url» i u.e= u. B« tak ,«> I* t»»» »» 

BtUc lieckliftg » induucd w nvtaA faia real gne«nce ..... *oeiiW 
,oa nol W ihM .he affiee,. of ,■• 

to. prerewiiw lire use of ™.oiUos.uoh re,«p.iu«,/d-J.l. and » on, 
sL> oTcmn. Pohtnah 1 Tha. 1. a *'"*■ 

PiKST \ciOK. What da you uiwn? V>a you sa^poK i\M minmit 

""So** AiS "Sd'hjrt- !>“ edwinu' *1'"' ”* ’ 

hi-- at Att .tfiui tn A nionic-iti^ wtlhofiil tOfiiw* L.'t'&A - ^ ll. 

i:“f C “a Lire .h. ."0. and hnureh eafin«»«» 

!::.^a :< Z» , 0 ° U«, ^.d .ea. all eom of hoe clod.«. «.d reah. a 
life, .l.al doe. it nreiree ibat gJvd and opinre -hrel'^'. 

dn^n™ “ “JPP”'*' ■“ 

JetLeiTiouKl i'- *• ''■» ' “* ■ 

break i.» eeree la delenre of iheir C..ou.ire 
■■■h^itllnr. .enuuk td the reeond aco. prehdd p ..plarea f.^- 

Mjttie of the edofsted men of tnsxkni Bengal are snppo^ ^ 

X • •• The tne« of the VVe*l ort nddkted to w,ne and fi«h i they mc« 

wilh al kindi of good 

t -b t’ •■ ihif- iTVYiTt fljiii frU-iti of tiic fciTcst| vttii 

(HHtsiura. wrme b .minecciKiW w cotttrar™^ 

s:C”“urs];;:^%ai "« 

inhahlLuof Bonjal enrerttin-bh .ejart >» 1« *' 

t'ebnuiy ouiaber coBiaiini » !»««» “> ^ wderan edua* 

tJii« uZ^huderA Muknopddhyija, foiaotly it.»P«wr f 
TrJi^L has Bi«o Ri- <■« *''' benefit of Swakrtt leiw.ng. 

ir® ' Z. teToeol in aUria to tatohon of the Vdd«, U-. ond 
PbrtZph? geMW«» tt oompsKd to muiy h«wa«f nmkumy. 

T!^ mdKidtiwbO ui Lodii h» body woro out with oKea«« 

■i'ht iioel 0U( ibftl *■» raan who avoidi the ipprojifiate 

hiaot^reid reakre reoneybir. hnnd^ earetiow « !>“ ™* 
riS eonredere hiiarell aa talunaref u,d .hen ,p«.ropb,«. .he 
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donor, as follow^ “#n o:(oei1eni nmn, Itko thee, who abandoQS money Hite 
b turd to find in thii world." 

The '*■ ^arkasdia Charitam " seenu to comowoioeate the ex|^iim of 
FaioUuir, who the jis[jeria1 crawa of Delhi by the aid of the 

Sayad AbdiiHeb. But the tradition followed by the author seenu to diflfer 
in aoaie respects bom that adopted by Elpbinkone in his Hlstoty of 
lodia. This oompotitioD Is partly .In prose utd partly in poetiy. It 
cofltBjps some spirilcd paiaifies. Vahdtdstrdnim mdjaka for ** Commander 
of the Aitillery ** is no doubt excellent Sanshrit, but tetniods one a little of 
tl^ edbtts made by Latin. reisUiers to descnbe the siege of Sebastopol Id 
V irgHtan hewmeten. But we must remember that antti.- hold 

that the ancient Hindns were aequeioted with the tiBe of artillery. 

The poem entitled •* Pmise of the T 3 eby by an atbrist " seems to draw 
some of ha Inspimtion at any rate from the works of modeni Chdrv^ 
rf European extraction, though in staiua 8 the cion-exiuenEe of the iJdty 
ia proved from primirval tiadttiofl, and staoia 14 may remind the reader 
of the jSfstjwi-iiflbw BaMddhdk, 

We hope to notice the periodical agaiit. 
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JAIN A TENTS ASP fRAKRH- STUBJES. 

)AISA SUTBAS. TRANSIATED reOM VRAKRIT 

BV HERMANS JACO&L 

PART L-THE ACOArASGA stfTRA AXJD THE K^VLPA 

sCrrRA. (VUU XXII.) 

BY JOfTW REtVMES. R<iA IlUfT.V 
Tbese iifipoiunt-jid ADckm 

(at the first time fully tnartlntcd ^ pStrit te*t ofihe 

^hd„ Pn>f«s« la»bi ^ the 

Kall» SiUtA had already ™ ™h1lil«d by the 

OicDtdl Sodcly of Ixipuft- I* Mwdurtd tw the Arduous taliOiiiA in 
diapiKJWtiDCitt the slight hand of scholjiii b Cemwiiy 

the field of Prtimt of ‘ * .UanklesB tnslt an amount of leaming and 
who have bw«|^it h> ^ proud. li •ould almoat 

acumen f ^ch Wfi .SSseness l«d pused 

seem »if the BtaJunamnl spint of pnoe .™ 
into the muuU of Orient.1 students m Euro,* 

^ to «».S i„p,^ b, to 

r ^f“^ srSii ^ 

t>«i«d, ^th the idigimi ii «p«sems, l*yo^ the 
" fZ t A^th^ laiwi Viikni «»iiifc in the dirert line of deeceni 

pJ^. 4 rr to-t to» 
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Sanskrit or cUasicoS PalL turieeil non^ bat thnst who have cttperuiiicoi 
the dilHcuiiy of bridging the gulf between (Jossiccl Ssnskrit witli all its 
anilicial eauberance of strocttire and tUc simple^ highly analytical miKlcm 
languages, can appreciate the inuiicnse ad vantages lendeicd to philiilugy 
by such mtuterlf works m Prof. PischePs edilian of Hcouarhandts, Dr. 
Hoernle's edition of Chanda's BniXeita/ajiiAa/ta, and the texts piibliihed 
by tucli eminent schnlan as Weber, Goldschmidt and Jacobi. When the 
time cornea for Prikth studies to obiam the attention they deserve, ihctc 
works wiU be esteemed as the basis of all correct appreciation of the 
htsltny of linguistic develoiimEnl in one of ihe most itntrortant branches 
of the Atyan family. 

Bui the wqrk now under notice merits atlcnlbn on other grounds. The 
Jain sect has not, like Huddhisut, periihed out of India. It aiiTI nnmhcrs 
dose upon a mtllioo of adherents, incJudjng ihe actK'c; intelligeai and 
wealthy Afarwari mcrchantis wbotse cbtnnnmdal ttansacilons extend not 
only over aTl India but far into Kostem .Aita, and into Euiope. Sorely 
the idii^iifi tenets observances, and ideas of w promLnent a sect daerre 
«udy not only from ^ lUemry but also from a poKtknl, point of view: 
<br ilie Marwaris are very much attached to their TcligiDn. One of their 
leading men. the enterprtitng and notably pnbtic-^tritcd banker, Rai 
Ohanpat Singh Bahadur of Mttrshidabad, ha* spent large fiim* on the 
publication of jaina teits, and dher wealthy mcmbcis of this flourishtug 
sect have bnilt and mnnihccaily endowed temples and refiigrs ftw aged 
and woni-ont animals. The if idigiDi} forbidding them to tiestioy life in 
any form, the pTtite4:tion of aiumnli has become one of the most interesting 
and touching features uf ihdr cttsed. The splendont and acirhiteeiunl 
beauty of Jaina icmprea, especially in WesLcm India, aw well kntnm. 

JaiRism pi<»ent» so many points of rescmhltuicc to Bnitdhisro that it 
wtis for a long time thought to be merely a sulNlivistoti of that w%ion. 
Professor Jacubi, in his leamsd tittioductiati to the tnt of the AVr^ 
which ahoutd U mail with his introduction lo Uw Ttanaloiion, proves that 
the two sects a« etiiirely distinei. Buddha »nd Mnluvira the founder of 
Jainism, though coateupararjes, wrtre two disiinet personages. The ago 
in which they lived was one of reaedim against Biahmanical unbadaxy 
and the consiantly mercasing narrowness of its system. In cwly Buddhist 
wiitingi Mi^vim w often mentioned under the title of Kiggantha-niihn a 
icnn peoiUar to Jain ism and signifying chief of the Nireanthas," the 
•pedal demgnarion of Jains monks. The asceticism which dirttegraha, 
t»tb Buddhiat and Jains monks is shown to have jUcoimocin source in 
Brahmanism, Bovetty. cboithy. troth fa Inea,. obedience, abstention from 
.niuring li^g b«i^ ^ the vow, taken by Hindu Just a, much 

» by Buddhut iMMui or Jattt, arigrowf^a,. I, i* adoed a disputed 
l«mi whrthcf in some rc*j«ctt Hindu ascetics may not hove borrowed 
from Jojiua nxtd iiiiAldlmzj!. 

Jsina. possess a v«y extensive tame of which is urt^ 

doulncdly of v^ greni antuiuit,. Th^ .hjch, » iU name 

tmplto. treats of the cnriduH proper to be observed by ascetka h pnfaam 
the most aoaeuh Its Hyl« » mmbimg and irtoolicrcnt, fuU of 
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and f(3(j;nients of phiafiea &«n mIucIi it u difltcuU W cstract anjr coiitrem 
mining. I'hc txwmtir -Mo Mil pe«pituou* trtaunenT of ihis 
and ocbuJoua te« by l^f. J*£olii bo^tver. bring* oiii iht teniu mcui- 
ailcd in a «fllrri«og!y ituoiligibk fwbioo. Thn to.ontdy crnttol prc- 
cauuona enjoinca on asccik*, in bcggbg, in dv»K of a lodpng, in eat^g. 
and in all ihe adkii* of life, arc escoedingiy interesting and qimint- One 
doubts however whctl.er they could ever haw been fully orrictl out tveii 


by the moat conscreniiou* snchcrtte- 

Tfic £ittfa 0 Into work, ctmlalia, »ilh ouieb reiicUUon and 

mo.n«oooii- pbrnstMtiaking, the of the jiniu or auccnfiivo Heads of 
die ««J. Its date b probably about 514 Both m tha and the 

AtMrdiaa, side by tide with the driest tccbniealilio there la a crowd of 
tncidciual remarks and aUusoot which throw a flood of Ught on the 
ciicdinstances and coodmoiu «f life 10 ancient indb. An e«i«ady 
»m.tfins Pi-autc of that life miglu be dmno by one who cfltrfollr pieced 
loecthci ajl these Katlered atlrnioos. Hieb evidently truthful charatter 
sSlids in stmnge contrast to the as evidenUy mythied eharaetets of the 
Tirtbakaras or tuccesson of Mahavin, otie of whom. Rishahha, h^eiBhl 
million and odd years, while oibcn are levtral milca IngK and all of them 

praetbed ibe most asiounding auRctido. 

Apart however fnjtn these eccenlricitio, which «e not peculiar to 
Jaittbm, but esisi more nr less in all Oriental religioiti* there Is abundant 
imeriaJ for rtudytag the rise and gai.rth of a peculouiy .m«esi.^ end 
pmoically important phase of Indian thooght, a phase which has had no 

UsitQty«ds.encebitt which csemsesss potent an mfl™ upon keeil^ 

witted^m^waded nwrchaitts of the present day as H dni ut»fl dieamy 
ascetics two ibcnuaiid year* 
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the ancient CHINESE BOOKS OF PlVlNATlON. 

BV THf. KWJilT BEVERKXD SlOSS&ltJNEUIt t. Dfi llAKbEif, D.D,, 
PnfftMf in ibe Uwrerwty «( LoitvniiL* 


Is a forittc article ^pnblislicd in Wr Afistir Arnmi, voL vihp 

no. 14, lAptil, 1894) PP 3*4.395), ] dealt with the Vi-Krng only, ami 
endeavoured to dcbsTmioc its ruiitire and eomena and iIk irystem which 
should be fnllowed in it- inictpretatiua. MMtdrpg to the ioteniion of )la 
auihore. But the Vi'Kiug wru noi the only book of Uivjnatioo used m 
China before the Chrhtiari eta. 

This b inwvcd fim from the leal* of the Tto-lchueti mcittkujed m my 
fenrtr article nod b» which 1 (hall return farther Onand neat from Utd 
Ofp«» ataiemcai of aoother woth of whkh Ow perfect auihratictty is not 

* Tnnvl r‘"‘ fc<™ dw Ft»dr by lie tie*. J. Val d'Enmu. D.D. 
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quile ccTUln'but ihe evidetice of which cannot tw over in Eilcnoe. 

f mean the TcheU'li,"* in wbich we read (Book ixiv., ArL i, lii-po, aj; 

The Ta-pu (Orsuid Aiujur) u ut ovu the olHcrviuice of the ruUai of the 
3 yi Of [be j kintf* of Changes, 0( whkh the Bra I is cqlEed Lun -Bhan, the 
second Kuevtsutg, and the third Tcheo-yl' This Usi menlicned need 
not deiaiii us : it is the Vi-King of my former article, fiut what were the 
oihe a syueiua, with names tjuiie <Mereat ? Arc we to eonsider them 
as special works? or sitopty is pirticular methods Of toterrpteting the 
Yi King? 

A categorical reply is inipOsihl& The hooka which bore these tutmes 
no longer exist tVe can s[ieak of dt«m only as (hey are meatroned by 
Chinese authors ; and they are far from being agre^ on this subject 
rbnugh they all admit that books bcariog these names did exist is ELDcient 
tinieiv ye* this does not settle oiir (tuestioti. 

Aceording to coinnienLauyrs on the Tclieu-li, thcTchu, the Shu, the Tu-tta- 
tsiun and other works, it uooid aecm that the Lien Shari, and the Kod 
isang did not dider trom the Vl-King except in a dificrent anangement of 
chaptKst Tliis, St least whiu the Shu and other eomntciilaries of 
tuthority dedorev when explaming the rutmea of these colleabns. 1'hoy 
deriYe Uan-Shan—*• adjoinifig uumtitaiM”—from Kua LH,, A'rtn, which 
is supjioecd to have br^n the dm in thh book; as its hexagnuiiRialic 
figure, composed of the irigrara — __ tepcaled twice, repreaents inoitn. 
tain*. Kuei^ftog—" tettim to the nKeptiwic,’'—they derive from its firei 
Km having been K^vtn^ reptcsenlttig the Earth,—“ the great recejitack 
to which all things finally tetnnt.” 

W'e cannot tell ho* lar these statements may be trqe. The roiru./f say 
only that these 3 nttihidt fanrl not of Divination have for that 

tiasis the S Kwu, and ko, sU tfatce, divided into d* ports. The com- 
ntenudon itdd rhai “ they do not difier except in the maoner of drawing 
the jitnslige." 

IVe are strongly tempted to laugh at their mplanalion ot the names * 
fwthii derivaltoti of the nmnes. esi^aity in the caw of the Kuet tong,* 
is too unlikely to merit wrioin coitsideiation. That a book theuld have 
been called “The Return to the MagaiiiM! cr Soeret Receirtaelt*- because 
it begun with the wortl *' Earth," the greai recepuicle to which alt thtogs 
retora. makes too great a demand on our credulity. As to the h’fn^SJtaM 
while the coromentary Shu only says tho] it begin* with the wotd JCii*i’ 
which means one w mow tnuuntsina, others fas* the Tu-tze^sitml 
the rtplanatU™ that '‘ihe mnunuins exJitk ATAt, the eUmreaUabitoice 
which is the foumtadon of all t>dng,--wtuch is pm, fa^ Equally 
nmitely «e the explanations given for the choice of ihe iniiioi Kuos, by 


• Th* ih« sod oioeb ccmect ,;wo. ef *Jtlih u Tefc« tCaaa (“th. 

-'1 -k o«« 

^ Tctoi, the 

Jtil drivr. whKii rnsned htnn itas to acj. ilc Tw ka,,* ___ 1 * ^ 

Odd in Chi ”Usas«Z,itih7^ t 

Ulitt£4 In h Mtn «rktElUJf lit tilt KUj t m f 
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.hem ».he <»,e.l "“i? 

foe co^^ns tfl. „ »H.e«e." 

bc^innicij; of tlicif )«t inen^ liiMnaiLon .— 

M, .ouM meece Imeeme Ok «« » >'»“ S« 

Tin-ehe^p. »l» hwu. th.i. yem V* Tied « ««T 

the “ Esmb.'* Iot figunsB 11 ;—and so on. - . 

‘^i^8*.he <»!•»■ .‘“f™"' "“*°* *”^ ir’.^'.ht 

^ I ij > Shu raujifi oiv an txitiaptc ffUtn Wt 

•r'.rr ^ 

piSr-e« » «»>'» “' T-h»-»'»S 

be ete.«m.l |]|k 1« thC 3 follPWlIl^ cijICl hCWK 1— 
tv A cbswn by lo. di«crir fr<™ ™ ^ W « 

bas a coTtiplete and invdHaiWc ^ ro*^e of 

tU. Thus m the 'i'cliuing Kong, An. utiV (67 it,j 

sTme Tchona. son of Li Prim* of M". indicate* (ditc^lf inu 

wUIiont thefo«r«ntion of Kaaa) ll.e t-o fcHo-ioK verso, reptoduong a 
passage of the Shi-tCing (iii„ ao, »»'■! •h. T- »• 9) =- 
“Tlw Plwcaia «inl its “«**'* 1^'““^ 
iSioc hwnwaiotttljf, ia **«wt aiMd*- 

(A o»K«.o4m»hhyl«.e«d !««”.*•> -’t* 

J1 d.e euem .» 4-"“ “I. .emU of » onteo*...*. ‘I"*' " '“ 

serw* (Lr 1 at the ootfrt of iho augur Ta fu dre» 

year a». afHi-K.wg (645 »-c*) “ ™ ^ . ,T„ti*hi— — 

C K«a AX and ftom it the folloatitg three *eB« of four syllables- 

11 .ph# lOieBothairtw mt ilirkt wpolwd* 

[!cx*dc« thes* tii™* ikfcsu 

7 h*j opuiie dw ViUuat Ua ItesJ. 

ThiMc «fSM are not found in out YtKing. 

.lm«» h, lo. .«. Kooh ■" 

o .inL .rf .be dai«l «pon« 6. •o»«l» «< ■*“ om>mt»h«me » 

Th"^’ b^Ko. ,h^h hm om h. bb^|h 

™n^l. k!a -fhe dilfcmoee. heioj ra Ihe W. ol .he 6 hoes. m.lo 

caied thft soitcn<5c - 

#1 ^tnlO£ l*3]f bati 9 bpifc?4. cC FnilUb- 

Tbt kit iflifctt * Jwep ^ Uhmii L.kwf/^ 

Tt.;. text differ* from ibat in out Yi-King only in having the phrases in 
. a.e -«d fQ.„- <,o U», .0 «< » Vle«). «<■- 

52L eomdm. I..b. .■» - fVO. Cc-,. 

t MeuaDg it* k«l?cr Ol (*eef- 


to 


of the East ” ^ Chima. 


Ac plflct of (to olfcr, to pT««it>- Thtf two reoies have, morcovcf 
the ivnicla Vih and 17 in the middle and at the end.* 

But thU is not all. After these Uqcj there follow many oiJieis, to which 
there are no equfiMilcrntjr 171 our presenc testL 

** ste ihty wiEhnvt ^ffh [fat 

Oji waii:tb. nd|^]^boiin Iwe ir«fdi of nr^riBcb, 
tfcal h w fmiuisablo t4 thm dcfecu.“ 

After these the augur proceeds lo ettey 

“Tbiicvf liEiiiithitiii|jk«5^^ Ou GfElia^biLmtli!. hsffincr, 
fn tak liity pmh formircr lti& ann^: it b at Tw^nj^JCicn." 

Xothingof this is foimd in our Vi-Ring; bat a test in Chan XXXVril 
pnaeois sotne: analogy with the taa four v««s: “Tlie Chanot it seen lo 
te ca^uted, at tnili t« udten and dragged away ; its ddw is ill-used, and 
ha* litt nose cut oir.'’ Kioept iht word t^rht every poitu dlffim. The 
word Tfmg occurs indeed in the latter part of the chapter, bn: ia a place 
where it cannot be con^cred as a ratninanl of the mmilatcd lest of the 
T«vti±no». Neither charioi nor batile is there treated of, for the literal 
Kiwe is: The outcast, the rejected, should he meet an honest man mav 

^ve happy rehHions (with himj. Ad care hdng thrown aside, relatives 
draw together (hue their own flesh!, 

Of the three instances wfdch I have given, the fim, in which the Kaas 
are not does not Wong to on, «,b^ In the 3* case, ibe sentence 
fw which the angary t* made ia got by changing one Rira for anoihcT • 
the second, where only one Kt« is talcen, requires no such change. THk 
whftiy ^Gdrding 10 cenain commensAJuT^ cofia^ituutd the 

between the Vi King and the other two boohs, and owing to which it am 
the n^e of VI (Book of CTiifiges). ^ w wiuch ,t g« 

THh, howcw, canort U true. For in the last di«J instance, ami in 
nwny sirmkt ones besides, the ton foiind undet the heading of ih.. *r 
.10« n« «, ,b. 

The Slni iUptK)^ that auguries «re taken frwn the Tebeu-yj Wth. 
change «t enure lines for brokt^ ones, and ry/yd ■ whju ,? 
taken from the IJen-Shan and the Kwei-isang r 

tw^tnes placed in. the only two ways that they cnuld be.! * 

The Kuo-jiU already taeniioned alto me us ■» ibm-- 

»t« . »p». .riu»». ,h, .a 

type, w-hichjw draw, lhaiiWMflc from ihetHUn i y*et*** e^ * 

JW. dra dU. wt Cta,«. Xm 

ZT'l’" 

» Terlwp. ti dHw« twiranJ*^ ■‘'nWranwZ!'^ , 
a qseiiign retuiU4i|t th* „n,y_ ^ Ilwep, flt; tail it niay be 

; ThJ* b ra, namlwr* 9,«. and r, g of ihe am 
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[he StHtt* It Is Cfisiiy se^n that »e canunt possiMy say, wliethcr these 
senifiiiMi used for auKUiies. mserted m Uift Tso-tdiaen. and qf which no 
trace is found in the Vi-Kin^, did oi did not belong m the lUher two 
books; or wbethei there existed yet other boolu on Dlvinaiion, from 
which Uiesc Mutcnces may hare been taJteo,—hcoh* which hate not 
only been lost, hut the *try names of which sfe forgatten. &tn« fr^- 
menlsof the Uen-Shan and the Kuei-Uangarc quoted in eiiuing works; 
but it is dotibdul whtihcr they ire indeed from the ancient coikciuin* 
known undcf those names, or firotii later pithlicsOions bearing the same 

The Tang-tehi rnentton* * Lien-Sbao, in to KLiucti, oo which Sse-nia 
Ying wrote n cootmefthiiy t and in the other [tart, iitidcr \ oen-ti of the 
l,iQniSs 15 S*-SS 5 }i ■n‘«her UcH'Shaji a spoken of, in 30 Kiuen. In the 
Tl-Wang^bc-ti wt find iht followitig quotsiloft from the Lien Sinn : "Yu 
raairied a daughter of To-#hait, named Yu Nlu.** Another, in the com- 
raeutary Tchu on the Shni King, is " K'wen, ptine* of Twng. concealed 
himidf in the desert of Vii Shan," Here btl us note that these eatracti 
give conipltt* and bnelligibtc sentences and hittortotl fkicts.»n 4 rroi soaps 
of obscure phrases, like those of the Vi*Kjng. rhis staiement, loo, that 
the Ijjflt'Sbon coaiairted to (or yo) Ktuens is (note than sufficient proof 
that some Other work ifl meant and not the ancient book of Diwiiratioa 
roenlioncd in llw Tchco-U. And this is alt that we am say regarding (he 
Ljcn-^han ooltection. 

Regarding the Kuei-toang. our knowledge a neither more cerraio nor 
more onendw. The Tang ichi and the Sui-tclu qtirric a book of tliis 
natne comuting of 13 Kiuens, on which carntnentaiics "cte written by i*c 
umc S*e-ina*yjtig who eaplaiiied the IJen-Shan, and ^ Pi-shi of Tan, 
But Kong yin ta m his commeittary cm the Tchitn-tstn did not hesitate to 
decLue this work to be a forgery and ft« the siwiest book of fHiniHtion t 
the division into *g Kiuetu would, of itself, bare told ut ihw ««Tkiefttly. 
The TsotJg-wen elso reject* at least a great part nf it, afld *ap ll»t the 
h' iiH-rsiiffg tn the possarsion of the Hans is not tbeancHent Iwok. "Three 
fraginent* of it ncjw sunnw, which I have not been idJe to examine.*' The 
ptettce of the Tchong Heog Shu itatw that San V'un pi, ibe peal officer of 
Tsin, had writtfin a coiwucniaiy on thu book, but that there reraamed 01 
it only 3 fragroenti, of which the lest was to mutilated and changied as to 
be unioteiDgible. Afw Md -Rfe AV. X?u-iiPS‘tt Xmt fun fuA Ai 

Aian tiiJt, 

Many Chinese wmks contain fragmtfUs of n boot which they call the 
Koei-tsang r but the formal teuiowny cd Chinese writer* renders It impos¬ 
sible to believe thal these fnsgmimia belong to the ancient coltectioti of 
that nanse. 

The Tsa-kua-tcheug-l ndsB that "the Kud tsang varied at didhrent 
thiog which could sot be of a book idetilicol tn form with 
our yi-King. Besides, the contents of there fagynenl* saved from oblivion 
contain sufficient iadicatiDiia of a relatively recent date. Thus the jVen- 
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1^-lung tcil$ UB itut whsp tie g«fti archer, Vi,* hjid killed the lo suns, 
“Shiing-go lied to the nioonw mfhkh, Ibi Shu tdun^-i v(d^ thai ** the 
Vi aimed arrows at j ?un4,” Tlie Weo aiucq icbu t^tUHes the phrase! 
“ The ronn of hightr rank pays atletitioo to b« cai, the amini<m man ro 
his walk.*' {the fotmer riding in hi* chariot, takes cate that noiluse in it is 
•trongj. 


'/Tic Tcheang ue isik-»cij hsa (he Miovtng nords fioro onr book: 
*'Already i)w *on erf Wen Miig amsffjlted the holy (pfont) and the tuas. 
It \ti‘kt3ng> The TehU'tchen'yi'Esong'Slnro grres /Tiitft and Suu> Ifkmk 
w the tides of two scaiora of the Kaet-tsong, I^dy, the Tai ping Yu 
kten, an EncyduiwdLi of the Xth century a.h., quotes, with oiheia^ uo 
rather hmg sentences. The first teils us ihat » seeing the clouds descciidiog 
fiotn the axurv of (he heavens and heaped upon the ridge of hn house, 
Nhi kuaf drew from h a presage, and Obltined the lavotiiable piognoutca- 
tion, that it announced gfoty for the eniplre. pena; and order frir the esmh, 
and concord amoag stales. The second rdate* that the a|iiril Hwanp| 
Bboot to combat the of fire. Vert Shio,t wtauUed rhe hpiy pfani' 
through >Vu.liicti. and the reply predkted evils, ftutanethei passage ni 
the same book (dU quite a diffciimt talc; “ tVhen this conraUatioti took 
[.lace). Uiag^i said: • Aifeatly the Prince of Hih, V«, fled, in««niwl on a 
dmgoo, anti he riies to bntveti.' They drew the augorj from this terletice, 
and firrund that ii announced a favourable condusfun of the war,'" 


This is wltac ww oontatned in the Kuet tiaug of the Tsin and of the 
Song, aa wcil 4s in that of the Tai ping^j'U'Kjen, 

We need scarcely say that this caunot be the flndcBl book. The mith* 
of ibe archer Vi aiid hb wife,—oi Kiu Kua,—and of the nmarter* b tht 
b^inning of creation ore quite foreign to Chinese antiquity. Urey appear 
with the outcome of Tao-shfrism, trlth the wriirnga of dm Hoei ni>n.tze. 
TchwjwgH«e and Ije-tro: that is to ay, with the siadi eentiirv uf the 
ancient cm at the eariiest. 

We must note, besides, that these seotMces, «i»n[»!ete in ihemscivcsL 
aiiBOmicmpfactt*«pf«ac<i to be Hiiitiric; in ;ilrir and intelligible tetnis, 
have (Uthhit; in cotutnor. mlb the Knj» of obooire phaset which nuke 
up out Vi-lCmg, and which one finds ewywhcTc among the cootaikios of 
the Jso-tehuen. These points, conaiiJered together with the siateiuents 
nl Chinese author, which f haw given above, ate more tbui suBiaent 
|W that the Iden-iSiua and the of which frsgmmu have 

been p>nsei%cd were books quite ililferent fmnj those audemly st«al!«L 
This IS too wnleiii to need fiinber Labour. .Ma-tuaaJio htwever ^ 


• A irf lie i4ifc cefittuf Ml itc* s .1^ 

bjf ihodti&l incm. One lUy theft Ifirttu-ttf 10 wuni. a wm f 
iJjCit y^li Idtkd tnA fiUMd Kt dluppcu, w^li hii ^ 

,-dw** and tw I. lb* a™.. J.7^- ,b. Wy 

J* ^ -a' «. te , 1 . du„ of 

FB-hU whom i2i€ bdn li» idon i bit a, ^ ^ 

* Tbee twn *pmit ttf ite oqfilnca] iqinaenUlk^H td reL fa,. . 
of Tc^Ut Wa^hkfl M held Id hale hwi ihd m i 


L at^ST. 


m tbt jkldifia 
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famuli testiin^mr regarditig tlie Knei-fsaiig: ** It wm no« in c^ltnce under 
Ihe Harw; it has fio place trt the catalog^ nf the Sul j and it appeared 
beiwcen ihe Tsin and the SnL'" 

The qnef tion still rccnaina to E>e snlvedt \VhM b the origin of the thnse 
bookfi of Divination ? 

The Ctiincse commentiiort of oni time tinanimpusly sajr that the tJea- 
gha n b the divining book of the and the Kuei4£a£ig that of the 

Shang^ and the Tebeu-yi thal of the TcheiL* Bnt can «e accept tbeir 
evidence? 'Fhere cam be nn doubt a* to the leply* Not at dl i for thit 
it the UELial sfAlematic dbpcuiitiofi of the eamtueoiators rcfiixling imdi 
nuttcTtp which *iU not stand a moment's ewnhmtion. A few wovda wilt 
toiike to proTt this, 

Fim, wc have ahredy swn, ttt my former article^ f 
the first Tchtfit tuciTtssors of Wn-Wangr China had bo btwk of Divina^ 
tion oetanblmg the Yi-King, aa irrogno^tications weft drawn directly from 
cxarolnacion of the branches of the sacred plant This oTgoiDent dioold 
suffice of Uscif; but It b strengthened by the very nature of the e«dencc 
adduced for the opposite side, linns the most serious of these bbtorisiia^ 
Hunngi^u-mt. does ntrt fimrate to add to ha asseitiw regarding thdr 
origif] ihe statemetil that the Lten-Shan was composed by Fu-hi| and the 
Kuei^'tsang by Hnong-d The fiibity of the second assemriu enabla us 
to Judge of ihe troth of the fiist SAe-ma'tsicn himsell goes w liras to 
assign ihe comporitloo of the Appendices to Kong-fu4re. Fu-hl, lioang^ti 
and {vong-tae ire the Mann^ Vyssa and Kilidiss of the Chtnese i to them 
b meed whatever b impormnt, wlatevct they wish to canoniEe- 

Oue factf however, which we gather from the U-Ki shows m how 
ODblushingty ihe the lime of ibe Han treated iuch nurtets ind 

fidufied history. T'he Lhti Vn ('* E^bcounes of Kong^'') quoEe these 
words of llai great iiian t ** I could explain the rites (fif) of the Hm* i but 
(the princes oO K* f their descencknu) couM not confinn mj etideoct. 
t could ntike known rhose of the Yini ; but (their successors) the Songs 
could ncK COnfi™ my words,'' The words are reproduced In the Li-ki; 
but note, in what terms: ii desired to see the doings (eao) of the Htn; 
this h why 1 have hero to the Kh^ but cbey have not been able t* mike 
them poaliivcly knows to me- Thjere I have only b«en ahio to collect 
the caJendar of the Bias. I deaued to see the dolOgi i?f the Yini; ibis 
ii why I betook myulf to ihe Senga; but they cotild give no cmaln 
account of ibetr nature j i hm^ however, received there the Kwujs Kiea 
(that ti to isy the &yet-twig)L Thus what 1 have been aide to examine 
there ii the icnse of the Kwon Kieti, i£Mj the diririoas of the mams^ of 
the calendar of Htt/* If we were to icoc|rt this evtdeocef we ihould covne 
Do the conchiiiqu that Ivofig-tie had hod in hii hand the calendu of Ihe 
Hitts, and the Kuei-rsong, and that he had found them among the 
desccmUnis of Ehe Hiii and of the VTni- Now, as we have seen^ these 
issettioaa are a forgery 

Nothing is solnsmiclivc as to read how the mmt learned and ierimi^ 

* TIuee dycoofia wliu± xioeeeM £m umeber in Cbini i [he Ha rtic»d ijtA^ 
iht ^hini a.n^ the Tchen i a*t- 
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of {be Chinese eni^ydopscdists najimtc the history of the YMiCing. We can 
only smile » their e^rontery : for it quite dfaanns cntictsiD. Rexe; for 
lOAtimce.ts what , the YS-Hai says re^rding 1*: old had Fii hi begim to 

trace the 8 KuiiSt to penetrate the poirer of the spirits, atid to cbamcierue 
the cmtiiie of dM^ietai betug& He them mer&ased the si^os and brought thdi 
Emruber up to 614, Thus matters stood tUI the 3fd dyfiasty, Aftenrards 
Uitfre mere 3 Vi. The HLas hml the Ltert-Shan, the Yins the KneMfiliig, 
Weit-Wao§ of Tefaeu eompoited the Riiq-s^e. which h called ihe Tebett-ji, 
Next Tchen-kong composed the Hko-sze (the and Test); Kj^g^tae 
composed the Appttidkes; Tie Hia handed down the whole; and maEtm 
tnciamed thus till the d^metton of these books by the Thu. After that, 
the Tcheu-yi iloue remained^ and esen of that» three seciions qf the 
Appendix Shuo Kua were IrHt. It was "Nui tie of the Ho-nci who 
received n. in the early days qf the HanB* k eime itita the hand of 
Tien-fio^ who pawd il on to Ting huon. Ting hujtn hznded k to Tkn 
Wamg Sun ■ etc., cicJ* 

But Mn-Ttiaji lin gives even moi* complrte and precise details; an 
eyewitness coolil not spcale with pester asstimnce- And yet the peat 
bulk of these assernona Ji ab^iuiely lake, aa has already been auSduidy 
seen; and the renmindJSEf is Improbable. There b nm the alighted trace 
of tte Uai-Shan and the Kqei-tsajig prior to the Vih eentury ^ and we 
knaw from the Kings that they did not exisc before the XlUi centiiry; 

[^iy^ it would be rery Strange that the RittiaJ of the Tcheus should 
give, a* of equal authority, its own Yi and those of the preceding djuasties, 
which had been mb verted as tyrannical [ and yet mDre stmnge that they 
should give to these the first place. It woidd he very stnuige, loo, that 
the Tcheu had required a knowledge of them In their own augurs. 

On the other hand, our Ejittyclop^dms know nothing of the real propa^ 
ttator^ ol the Yi-King, whkh the Tso tchoen makes known Lq m. 

We shcHild note that ndtber the Vk hai rot hb tuaa Un tcEntiuns any 
change tnjtde in ibe Yt-Klng by WenAVang. The few autbora who do 
Rientkm ii, mia ao much ihii Is false wub tlidr accmint that iheir siQto^ 
niciii£ seem to deserve mo altenlioiL 

1 do not wish to eater into the disaiaaioti of the apedaj changes attrt 
holed to Wctir-Wang by Lo-fii the man of many There 

{lerhapa, alfcady quite enough of *his dry eway. So in otdw to tlo^e it 
with something witefetling, 1 give a dniple aiul plain traniladon q| 1 ft-w 
more Socrioa* of the Yi-Kic^ 

I. AiVai Heavenly dement; the adire exdHng principle 
lit Tiot = It qtigiimtc*, dfivebpa, maintains, omnplctes fevery bemg). 
and Ticjn:^ i- The djogon in the abyss U tuselcis^ without oetkm, 
j3ymbds) : The pnodnetive [windple bi ihe chaos generato nolbmg. 
The Trhice ihut up in hia paloDC b of no use to tui people. 

a. The dragon which fbowi iudf k in the fiddi. Betwhemee indU:itcs 
the great moa 

i. The «a(xtiDf nan tt Prtive. and vipUm all the day. rhirrag the 
n^1 weti, lieaitenAi to hii duly. Djuigeis camitig ut>tn!t him (in iuch 
circutnaiaficce) prodoce no evil resulta 

4. The dosOD sfiiuting hieifm the Abrn eanses-rw injury. 
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5* The Aym^ dragjc^n direlb m -ihe heaven. (The of a smpefjor 

mm.) 

6. rhfi clnigoA whkJi TKCS up and h the 4mus»e of injuries^ stMi of 
regrets. 

fp Td see m&jiy beadles^ dragons h 1 hippy ptc^ige. 

lfi ihis seii-cft of pbra^ or eap marnn ^ probably tskefi rrorn 
v^riouB books or eaiisifof iraHous proverbs ant! pUeed iurre liDgetlterp 
each QtiE cnenitons a dingoot—the etnbhtiit of the podiictl^ prutcipre^ 
that the Soveidgn power* Perbips itie 4 fh {and ^miW m- 

leaces) should be transkted, "fbe dragon raising hunseif k an unbckjr 
preaagev'’ that ia to layp when tbc lot foils on stieh a jArasc it b a bad 
•ifgo Buip if ibis iis to, we may why each phrase Has not iu own 
timibr ptri^noatkatiori ? I esmnot ihink that we hare here the 5 mythciN 
lofikal dragons, beeatise ihey do not bear tii-cae iLBin^t nor have they 
tilde Aitrlbtites. Moreoverp we have here ijst dragons and not five. 

XL I. f to dimifusb, deprive cepn^s ) 10 aMse one^s seif. 

isf Test. SelfHabasementi with siiicerityp h a source of great prosperity^ 
witHoot xegreL One will succeed whatsoever one attempts. How should 
ofte use this moderation 7 Two dkhes ma y be uaed for ihc cnLcrtaitifnenU.*’ 

Com : wifA etc There Is ■ lUne for repressing 

the strong and strcngthetiing the feeble^ ‘llicic h Olio ■ time for lESceorng 
the full and filling the empty. 

jJ Tevt. I. When an al^ir is ended, it tv 00 reproach to hurry away * 
lut be careful of erry damages resulting fictn it* 

3. Do good to thr just itnd chastise the bod^ without dimiRoiionar 
ciagigrratiou (of the due rewoid or ponuhioeAt). 

1- Three walk together (one of them h ifc Diminish iKelr number 

by ntte; ormthet will come, and the third will find kk companiait- 

4. To dhninish an evil causes one to be joyful* 

5. T6 odd (to one's ficwts) ten poirift of Cpofna Oittle thcLhj^ and to he 
usable to refuse them^ is advoiiiagcou^ 

To tnerease ose^i profit without anj diminuiiaii is luckjr and adris- 
mgeoua, whatever otic if engaged JtL Thus ihidl a IMecc gain tmiiistm, 
fr« from priirate imerest. 

The thk of the ntM chapter is . to aiigmentp hcreaiet add, 
—that If* die opposlie of iKk ose* It it ittctonitaibk that the sme of 
i ftmihrsh i ng h nueoaary b all the phnuws gtveci abovej and that no other 

will lUlL 

JCI-VIJL We!i% 

lit Ttrr: Ws cm c]tAngc the fiiea of 4 dtjv but iwi of a well \Vc 
eajtnot lose, we catmot get oftC, it will, h b much frequented j i± it of 
great ose. 

3d Tf 3 CT : t* A muddy well cannat sene for rdteshmuDU An old 
well (already dry) does not attract even btrdl^. 

j. A well, a Ml pond which lets the fiidi escape ihtotigh a hole, or of 
which tl>e bucket is btokciir is of no Airtber serrke. 

5. (Out) welt k muddy, and ctrinot sene 10 i|ueAdi (hint* Hate puy 

* That ill a iiui^aale taldtiuiAHl, u o ktc rrquirnl ^ m w. 

CL jkA EWf* 
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uit tis, ibBl »e ii!!iiy be able to draw w^ler thooce. I^t tbe king imder- 
sund OUT conduioo (ud let bim gnnt our Tc<{ucsl); he wQi derive greet 
hiifpiiHUB froiD ft.* 

4. A well which 13 well eonstweted is a lodcy thing. 

5. When a well wclear and coo|« its water L«of service for quench^ thirst 

6. A well which is well filled with water and free to all, » a usefol and 

CDiiT^cntlj^ prafitiiblc. 

jVfl/r. This gTwp of phtMcs sovei to show ibe uulti1fiei9i of wdia and 
ihe vaJuc tec on them in Emcient when bfdTaulFC3 mtic; unknown 
and a good weU even dcicmiincd ihe sito on which a town was to be boUi. 
Maoj coinmentatcirs see m the wdi wi embleni of thi: excdSetice of 
unceticyp and accordirigly intorpret fcbe last phmt as** A well of watery 
d«u and free to aU^ is an embkm of stneenLy.*' 

1%^ J/fng ^ a rough and tgnorml sool^ a being not well moutdeci 
tst Tr^ : In Oftkf that A rough sold may become developed^ St b not 
(1) the mssier who hw to seek the >‘oung mAn^ but he who has to seek 
me. The augur, when consnhctl once, gives hb reply i if they miike him 
Miv± twice ot thrice for Jt, He dirdomt further jmswer (/-t,, if thny do not 
believe the hm auguryj^ 

3d Text : I, To disaipale ignorance and roughnesi (nr^). ptinishment 
msm be used. Wjunkigs and pnnbhmenit should be used in ordiT to 
rcTOOre every cause for funur regret. 

a* it b a thing to devote one'® aitenlion to ihc Lgrtomnt to 

help and to protiHrt a young girl [ thus will youth be able to tniunpb over 
itt own ImpctfcctLona 

3. When you take a wifc^ do not consider her fortune-f toon who 

marrici, wirhcrtit haTtng leiracd self-conlricih will not be luppy. 

4- The ignoranl man PW abandooed by all, is unhappy. 

5. 'fhe want of polish tnay be lucky for a young man (by com- 

peUbg him to liecnme aubmiasivc)-! 

6. To correct ntughnos (wirj^ it is not good 10 be tyrannkal, but to 

use means of severity in a suitable manner {to prevent m becomiinig 
tynuiay). __ 

Tbewe four iimaiwes will, wiih thoMj already pTctt, su^e, 1 thinks fo 
pmre thii the ciplanatian of the Vl-fUng b the grc^tei number of 
caa», simple and ekar^ and h found in the book luelf Gendmlly speak¬ 
ing, wt should not* withmil grive go hunting amemg maitc!!^ quite 

foreign to oim* and certainly rmt when good nsisons oppo^ imr doing so; 
neither ihould chimgei or tacdsions be made in the text wiihout ludklimt 
ipauuds ffiT their JusliGciiioti. The natural interpreution and obvious 
■ense of ihe words and phraies shouldf it appears to me, be alwaya 
prefoifed, when there h nothing ct> show that »e aliouid quit 11 for anolhof. 

tkt Maji. 

* j^iQeui4iae to tfa* crtqiiTwma liWK. ikb b t peittm adpiJtu^ to ilii pwc. 
t Of. pahtpi, E>> «4 pawry fe vkhb^q mhiK ht hm ratom kok» cnly in 
wkkt wmm to t£t«c \mt^ wUk ibc Cmdaiutaiiil Ida d 
: tlih mr ]>c«nh a i4ai|!^e MpelkkwcJf wuh tk£ dca 

uf A litdij Irti. 
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HUGH ROSE.—LORD STRATHNAIRS. G.C.B. 

Bv THE Right HosutE. Lose De 

Esglasd is crennng with hidden lalent. the reserve which 
she can draw upon in her hour of need, the numbers 
obscured in the darhness of neglect, unable, from lacli of 
opportuniljr. to dispel the shade which eoneeais them frem 

public notice. , 

Hueh Rose. Baron Strathnairn, was no exeepuon. For 

years he was unknown to his fellow«uni^en. unt.l 
^ident drew him to the front, and enabled him to display 
the qualities of a soldier, statesman and diplomaust. 

After a brief regirocnial 'serricc in Ireland, where t^ 
ameniiv of his manners charmed its inhabitants, and the 
performance of his duties earned him the approbate o 
to employers, he was appointed Consul-General ^ 

The object of our Covernmem was H. pMore the kingdom 
to the Suiian and to frustrate the designs of Ftan« in 
endeavouring to supplant the inlluenoe of England » Con- 

stsintinoplG. , 

Mehemet .Mi was the instrument she made use 
of those reinarkable men who appear on the thea^ of the 
world to divert the current of events and alto the toony 
of nations. Endowed with a genius to found an Empire 
he could have resnscioued the kingdom "f Egypt, whteh 
has known no native ruler since the day. of Cambysmi. and 
restored the ancient glories of the Pharaohs, His was a 
light that flashed for a moment over the darkness of 
Egypt to fade under the blighting jeaknisy of foreign 

"^rm^sed with the value of the diKipline which he 1^ 
witnessed in the armies of the continent, he had raised his 
own troops, with the aid of foreign mercenaries, to a high 
nsie of efficiency. He felt then that the miroeni had 
arrived when he could with safety break the chmn. ! ow- 
ever loosely it bound him to the dominion of Turkey, it 
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galled his ambitious spirit; and he determined to throw 
ofT allegiance to a country' which he abhorred and whose 
weakness he despised. 

An opportunity preseeted itself. Syria was his NabothV 
vineyard ; and on the refusal of its njler to restore to him 
a hand of refugees who had fled from the tyranny of Egypt 
to the comparative repose of Syria, he at once launched his 
army, under Ibrahim, for the capture of Acre, The strong* 
hold had been the object of all leaders of arms^, from the 
days of Sesostris downwards. It was the repulse before 
Acre which eiicited the remark from Bonaparte, that Sir 
Sidney Smith had caused him to miss his destiny. The 
place, however, which at a subseijueni period crumbled 
under the fire of the English, held out sufficiently to enable 
the Turks to raise three armies, Ibrahim beat them all, 
and appeared before the walls of Constantinople, Could 
he have gauged the value of his viaories, he might have 
marched into the town, driven from his throne that cari¬ 
cature of royalty—tlte Sultan, and alterefd the face of that 
portion of Europe j but the halo which surrounds the name 
of Constantinople dimmed his vision. He could not per¬ 
ceive that Turkey lay prostrate before him. Diplomacy 
and the more potent factor of a Russi.m army compelled 
him to beat a retreat. 

Looking back through the vista of time, we cannot but 
reflect that our policy vras a political hlunder. Our object 
was to check the advance of Russia: the instrument lay tn 
our hands^ihe victorious army of Ibrahim, We neglected 
it. The Crimean War loomed In the distance. Turkey 
had no time to lose, and she invoked in vain the assistance 
of England and France. She was compelled to fall Ixick 
upon her hereditary enemy, Russia, u> save her from the 
designs of her rebellious vassal. It was like the rabbri 
seeking the aid of the stoat to protect it from the griu of 
the wea2e]; and the treaty of HUnkiar Skdesy would fave 
bound her hand and foot to the dominion of Russia. 

Europe, however, was alarmed. There was that bug- 
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bear to siatesmen. the balance of power, to be prcservetl, 
a phantom to be dispelled at any moment by the ambiuon 
of a Bonaparte or the statecraft of a Bismark. 

Rose here comes upon the scene. Men an maten wc 
had refused to Turkey, but advice wc gave her m the 
person of Rose. No selection could have l^n more 
fortunate ■ and a wide sphere was opened to bis talenrs. 
both civil »n.l ntiliury He foced Meherael Al. intent 
upon terrhorinl i^gtnndiscment. indifferent to the misen® 
of h« imbjects, or to the horront which disgraced the 
reliEioilc fends of the Druses end the Maromles. The 
CoMuls hiving apprised Rose that a cooHict was toimment 
botween the ri«J sects, he rode at once between the 
opposing forces, the representative of English power an 

of^nJish conrage. It sufficed. They grounded their 

arnB affd disappeared. On another occasion he saved he 
lives of 1,000 Christians who would have been hunit at ffie 
castle of Abbaye A church of great anliquiiy 
ae, on fire by the Druses. It cuntained us 
the picture of hs paimn saint: Rose with the skill of 
London fireman let himsdf down by the burning rulers 
and restored the relic to an applauding >"'1 ' 

WhiUt his personal gallantry commanded the admitMion 

of his followms. his diplomacy had restored the influence 
of En^ud which had declined under the intrigue of a 
foreign power. Summed up by Lord .Aberfcen; "Colonel 
Rose waVwouoded in battle, had saved the lives of thousands 
of Christians, had allayed the feuds of the ^oua seem 
which disturbed the peace of the country, and had caus^ 
the name of England to be hongured anti respect^ m the 
EasL” But the Eastern question had become a European 
one: public attention was to be withdrawn from Syria to 
to be centred in Turkey. 

CktMEA. 

Wc note an advance in the political wreer of Rose. 
His successful management of affaini in Spin, 
overlooked by the public, had brought him under the 
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notice of tlmt antutc observer of men, Lord i’almersEon. 
who appointed him secretary of Embassy at ConsLanti- 
nople. He there met with a very different class of persons 
from those he liad hitherto encountered He was con¬ 
fronted with the vindictive genius of Lord Stratford, the 
arrogance of Prince Mcotahikoff, the simplicity of Genera) 
Canrobert, the pliant character of Lord Raglan^ It taxed 
the resources of his courage, firmness and resolution, The 
very firsi duty which devolved upon him, in the absence 
of Lord Stratford, was to resist the design of Russia In 
dispatching Prince Mentshikoff to demand from the Sultan 
protectorate over all the subjects of the Porte professing the 
Greek-Antiochian persuasion. 

An intercepted letter opportunely disclosed the intention 
of Russia to foment a revolution in Bulgaria in favour of 
the Gear. The hrmness of Rose saved Turkey, There 
was a visible power in the British fleet then lying inactive 
in the Mediterranean. Rose promised its support. I| 
galvanised the spirit of the Turk who in the [Paroxysm 
of the first terror would have acceded to the demands of 
Russia, For the sake of gaining one moment'^s ease, they 
would have adopted a course which would have ensured 
no ease at all, Rose's action was disallowed by the Home 
Governmenr. It was presumption in an mferior officer, by 
scorning the trarmneJs of responsibility, to preserve his 
country from the miseries of warfare, U is probable that 
a mere attitude of firmness would have averted the Crimean 
War It was not to be. It seemed as if the fates con¬ 
spired against us. We liad rejected the alliance of Mehemet 
Ali, and ignored the value of Ibrahims army in Turkey, 
and now wc disregarded the warning voice of Rose. 

Nor can we be surprised at the attitude of the Emperor 
of Russia. He saw hesitation at home, inactivity abroad: 
that emblem of power, the British fleet, lying idle at Malta, 
our generals supcrannuaied. our Prime Minister unable or 
unwilling to perceive the doud gathering in the north. 
Above all. be mistook the tall talk of the Peace party for 
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*. v«ce of .1.0 poopio o( EogW. He UnW 

Lord Palmerston was in the background, to lead that 

public opioioo, slow w move, buc steodfasl “j" V 

How Uiftt great poteomte must have smiled a. Uie p V 

of the benevolent gendemeo who could approach 

terms of peace and goodwiU in that mouthy an aotoc , b 

one who looks upon man as oodung more than a 

the chess-board of ambidon. But he was deceived, .f he 

cotBidered us as a aalion of Quakers. ra.iham 

To war we went unprepared There wa.s no 
„direct, on Wellesley to lead our forces, our long l*a« 
had damped the miliary spirit of our generals 
superior genius had appeared upon the 
army instinct with courage, had no liead to guide ..- A 

r^n without its locks.- 1^'Hn. ^ 

iu arms of Wdlingron, possibly the oidy man to sel«., 

had been too long shelved for suprenm 
never could divest himself of old habits, even thm of oiling 
our French lUlies. die enemy. Admirable in office or dte 
routine dulius of Home service, he was defic.eot in ihal 
of mind which scans die future or ecntotls the 
present. Whilst his army was sorving m 
Lmirees were withb hail l but he ^ked 
his former chief, which bad ensured success both n cit .1 
V He had neither the mtkxible 

and tnilitarj' operations. ^ c.^,r.i^rA 

will of a Wellington to stide die oppositlM of a pM , 

or the genius of a Marlbomugh lo ios.il his »P ” 

into die phlegm of a Dnichman. From his sutordinaus 
he could derive hut small asrusBuice: some of Ihcm may 
have remembered the glories of the Peninsular War, but 
they were antiquated, had never, since thaw ^ys, seen 
ihc handling of troops, and were ignorant of Ihe 
menis of modern warfare-ns rusty as a l^wn 
the shades of an Armoury. They seem to have left their 
p P.C.-s at the door of the War office, and retired u. the 

somnolent tranqumity of private life. 

We had nothing to rely upon but the innate vdourof 
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our troops. Our battles were notbing more than pounding 
matches, unrelieved by science, unaided by skil), which 
displayed little else than the courage and endurance of our 
soldiers. 

England expected and had a right to expect a Vtitu vidi^ 
vied It was doomed to the disappointment of a siege. 
Sebastopol, after the battle of the Alma, was at our mercy. 
We know from the Memoirs of Todleben that an advance 
va.s expected. It was never made. Time was given to 
the enemy to recover their spirits and their losses. Their 
army was paralysed with fear, their generals were stupefied 
at unexpected defeat. The mere show of resolution would 
have insured the capture of the stronghold. There was 
not even a summons to surrender. We sat down before a 
fortress which might have been ours without striking a 
single blow. Never was a divided command more con¬ 
spicuous for disaster than our alliance with the French. 
1 1 was co-operation without concord, contact without 
cohesion, ft required the master-mind of a Bonaparte to 
tix in the bond of union the confUcting views of the allied 
chiefs. After the battle of the Alma Lord Raglan felt 
inclined to advance, Genera! Sl Amaud set his foot firmly, 
and refused. 

How the martial spirit of Rose must have chafed under 
the marches and counter-marches of our army, at seeing 
the prize snatched from our grasp through the incompetence 
of our generals! It resembled more the exploits of a 
Corporal Trim at the siege of Namur, than the dash which 
had captnred Batlajoz. or stormed the ramparts of Sl 
Sebastian, His duty was to report the course of events: 
and in his masterly dispatches, no mordant criticism is 
discovered, no reflexion cast upon the impediments which 
marred its progress. 

Rose's position during the Crimean War was an important 
as welt as a painful one. as the medium of communicatirm 
between the resjK^tive commanders of the two armies, 
hie was often exposed to the fin; of the enemy, and several 
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horses were shot ooder him. It was also a [^nM me 
from being a witness to errors which while his geniiis 

condemned he was unable to rectify. ^ . j u r,c 

The altered relations between the trench and English 

nations was exemplified by the fact that ' 

first military officer of high rank, who had joined the h - - 

noaners of the French army as the rep^ntativc o 
Lgland since our old wars. He had already secured the 
esteem of the Emperor of the French by the sh etch he 
nlaced before him of the expected campaign of the Crimea 
With Canrobert, St. Arnaud and the French generis, he 
was aiirays on the best of terma The Preach officera 
appreciated his military genius, and his manners charmed 
rhL, being more in unison with the refinement of their 
own, than with the roughness of our nationai address, 
which too often wears the enamel from the polish of society. 
Rose always appeared to be on the spot when his servires 
could be useful. We find him on one off®®” “ 
coimeil Board, resisting the dastardly proposition laid before 
it for the evacuation of the Crimea As a soldier he 
pointed out the impossibility of saving the war malenal in 
Jhe fa« of 30 exulting foe : as an Englishman the disgrace 
of a retreat, after the glories of the Alma. We “ 
him engaged in a very different pursuit, crawling like a 
deerstalker, to escape the sweeping tire of the eo^y s 
guns, towards a place of strategic iraporiance. 5^^* 
escapes were miraculous i his companion raising his head 
was killed, but Rose remained unscathed. On another 
occasion, when a fire occurred in a French magaxine. stored 
with cartridges Rose was at once at the s^t, took the 
whole management upon himself, and by eonfining the fire 
to a small area, a vetted a cata-strophe; this gamed him 

the Cross of the Legion of Honour^ 

The termination of the war ^ras approaching: the walls 
of Sebastopol crumbled under the iron shower driven 
aguinsl them. Yet what had we gained f Nothing hut 
empty gloO' of humiliating Russia The very walls 
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were left standing, frowning menace for the future; even 
the article in the Treaty which forbade the entrance of 
Russian ships into the Black sea was broken at a future 
opponuaity. One thing, however, we had gained, we had 
saved Turkey. We bad preserved that p ban tom dear to 
politicians, the balance of power. Turkey has been thrown 
into the scale to equalise the weights. 

11413 (A. 

Rose was not long idle; In 1858 he was appointed to 

the command of the Poonah division in the Presidency of 

Bombay. India to the superficial observer appeared happy. 

prosperous and concerned. Mot a cloud was to be seen 

on the political horizon. We had been living in a fool's 

paradise. It required the far-reaching eye of a Dalhousie 

to detect the discontent which develops into disaifection, 

as so often happens in mundane affairs when a trifling 

incident leads up to a catastrophe. It was a greased 

cartridge which ignited the lire of rebellion through the 

length and breadth of the land. No man was safe; our 

trusted friemd liad become a deadly enemy; the very Sepoys 

who had shared our difficulties and dangers turned upon 

us. A panic seemed to have seized! upon Calcutta. In 

this upheaval of society, I,ord Canning remained cool, 

relying upon the resciLirces at his commancL And at no 

lime, even in the annals of India, was more talent or 

devotion dbplayetb than marked the efforts of the Bdiisb, 

civil and mllitarv. 

* 

Three columns were let loose upon Central India,_one 

under General Roberts towards Kotah, a second under 
General Whitlock on the right flank of Ro^ Qur interests 
cenipe with the latter. He started on his celebrated march 
from Mhow, 10 relieve Saugor. capture Jhansi. .md finally 
Calpce. It was very much like a leap in the dark. He 
was furnished with no maps; the country he traversed was 
litUc known; the whole of central India was htid by the 
rebels from Indore to the Jumna, from the Nerbtidda to 
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the Chumbal. Jhansi. Ca!p«. aJI ^ 

in the hands of the enemy. Rivers had to be cross^. 

pitched tatdee had lo be foeghe fo«re«« lo be uken^ 

His march of a thousand miles tinder a blazmg 
wonderfti) instance of coumge and endurance 

There e.est be aomethleg in the climate of Mm wh ^ 
draws out the practical laienta of ourcoutitrymen teasellaM 
as im SOU ia with varions creeds and nations 
held in subjection by the iron gnp of I™ 

aj^tero dels the work of a 

the talents of a statesman. The Ghe^ arrf WdMe^ 
tave left that stamp upon history. M Hnstrngs a..d 
Dalhomies have rivalltrd in adminisiMye ^ 

anted genius of an Augustan age. Inrha drew out R«rn 
it enabled him to dispUy his power of organiiauon. 

his ktkOwlotliEG of bis profession. ^ 

The army placed at his disposal was without 

anrt cr order* he felt the necessity of repressing the 

insu^natron by punishment, short, sharp and 
mg n nW.™ 

Xs. which, .0 use the Duke of Wellmgton’s pltrase. 
could go anywhere and do anything, it is eunous to 
rf«erea how little the lapse of ages, or dre onfoovemenls 
in the implemenls of destruction affects nanonal charnctei- 
Ahoraoder in his warn with iW found .. necessary to 
interpose in the ranks, one Greek fw t im 
insure steadiness to his battalions: Lord Uke foond that 
the same number was required lo S* the »ol«Ue courage 
of Orienial troops. Not all the progress in the scrence of 
warfare has been able to Imprint upon the Asiauc, the 
stubborn qualities of the British soldier, toe 
tt, supplement his native troops by a due admixture of the 
Briush element and with one exception, they served him 

"'Lvii* placed his army in some sort of order he com- 
menced to celebrated march. The juogic w« alive with 
reU whose number, far exceeded his own : las. but no. 
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feast, a tropica! sifn decimated his force with sunstroke and 
apoplexy. The relief of Jhansi was his poinL The enemy 
had held it for the space of eight months^ He reached it 
in twen.ty*one daj^s, overcoming every obstacle in his waj^ 
fighting slcirmiahes on his flank, capturing the fort of 
Rathgarh before the ground could be cleared for his 
advance upon Saugor. Like all the chief fortresses of 
India the natural strength of the place was supplemented 
by the resources of science A ridge of rock, a mite and a 
half m length, covered with Jungle sloped from the West 
The north of the fort contained houses : on the other 
side were fortifications. Rose made up his mind ac once. 
A feint against the town enabled our troops to advance 
upon 3 spot commanding the place, our fire levelled the 
walls, and the enemy who had boasted that they would 
conquer or die, saved themselves by a nocturnal rctreaL 
Intelligence reached Rose that a large force of the 
enemy reinforced by the fugitives from Rathgarh was 
stationed at Barodla, under the distinguished leader, 
the Raja of Banpura. He marched at once under a 
burning sun, and drove the enemy before him through the 
jungle. The result of his successes was the relief of 
Saugor, the inhabitants came out some distance to meet 
him and expressed their gratitude for unexpected deliver¬ 
ance. The first object of the campaign was accomplished. 
Much, however, remained to be done. The armies of the 
enemy although dcmoraliaed by defeat, were formidable 
from their numbers, the nature of the country and the 
strength of their fortresses. Rose kept moving, be welt 
knew ilte value of prestige, that invisible power which 
hovers over success, and vanishes before irresolution. 
Where his enemies reinforced by the fugitives from the 
captured fortresses or the predatory bands of the respective 
leaders of the rebellion opposed him. he dispersed them 
overthrew the hydra before it could reappear with a tenfold 
audacity', cooled that fanaticism which under victory rtsirs 
to blood hear, but falls to mo under defeat: and to zero 
be kept it by KU masterly manoeuvres. 
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In the meantime what was Lord Clyde dorng. W^t 
mg his time in lengthy preparations at Odcutt^ 
pushing his enemy bofare him with cauuon and with 
S as if a Bonaparte Uy in ambush to pounce upon 
an error. Whilst Rose was dashing, he was 

d.= dead «eig!« ol a batt=ring-nn. ^ 

cl *<= fire-a™. Much, ‘'■'f 

iKforc the ti«> generak could join hand* with each other, ^ 
the boiaking upol bodies of the enemy, which .prong up 
likcmushroonis from the wil i and fortiessra to be aecounte 
(„r. The moot important from its position was Jhan^ 
1 -laeod on an elerated rock, it command^ the plain: iB 
of immense thickness were loop-holid for guns, which 
were admirably served by an cspencnced nliliory olhew. 
The Kaiii and her attendants were seen encowaging 
,K»ps: her life was scared by the humanity of who 

like Ae Duke of Wellington when he refused ci Witalm 
to fits on Bnnaparte. declined the convenient offer of his 
bombardiers to rid him of an able and uiiserupulous enemy. 
He did nnt approve of that species of warflte. 

Lord Clyde and Lord Canning had nghUy vtewed the 
fall of the citadel as one of pammoun. ,mpomn«. It 
was the stronghold of the enemy in Cenind India : but Uk 
T l^eklng force was considered utterly msdequate for su^ 
ropJtiom Lord Clyde wid. the 
of hk^e. advised a march towards fenda; 
Canning, fearing die momi effects of a r.^ »unselfed 
delay. The messages of prudence arrived when the 
coloL of England were dying upon the walk of Jhaiisi. 
Rose was too able a genemi to leave m his rear, a place 
of «.ch strategic importance. Impediments however pre- 
seated themseives before his object could 1* accomplished. 
The fort of Garmcotn had to be taken. The exhaustion 
all sopplies by the rebellious hordes of die enemy m 
L distrfets boriering on Saugor was another cause of 
jl. The hostile forte, were thus enabled to occupy 
Sr mountain passes and fortify the farts of bero. and 
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Marawm, and to line the difficult passes in the ridges of 
the mountains. Nothing apparentlj* could daunt his pur¬ 
pose to attack JhansI: but before he could do so a serious 
obstacle presented itself. 

Tantia Topee, supposing that the Central Indian force 
was scattered in numerous divisions throughout the country, 
inarched for the relief of Jhansi, under the impression that 
a small contingent was opposed to him. Nor was be 
wrong in his calculation. Rose, leaving a portion of bis 
force to guard the investing troops, had only nine hundred 
men to meet twenty thousand under Tantia Topee. He 
attacked him at once. One of hts guns was disabled by 
a cannon shot; there was nothing left for it but to pro¬ 
ceed with the remaining one; he ordered the Hyderabad 
Cavalry to charge the enemy ; but those men who had 
always exhibited the most conspicuous courage refused to 
stir, [t devolved on the 14th Dragoons 10 advance upon 
the centre of the opposing force. The rout was complete. 
Rose following up his advantage pursued and captured the 
whole of their artillery; then returning he reappeared 
before Jliansi and stormed it. 

He had hoped by the celerity of his movements to have 
captured the RaoE. but through the treachery or inefficiency 
of the native troojK, she made good her escape. One of 
the strongest fortresses of India had fallen before a 
handful of British troo[}s: an enemy nunierically superior 
defended themselves in hand to hand combat in the streets 
and houses of a vast city, protected by fortificattans 
hitherto looked upon as impregnable. For seventeen days 
and nights our troops had neither changed their clothes 
nor unsaddled their horses. 

There was one more important fortress to be dealt with, 
Calpce, still frowning defiance. The hordes of rebel 
fugitives from jhansi, the remnants of numerous battles 
running together like grains of quicksilver had ;^ain to 
be dispersed. A still more formidable enemy approached 
in the rainy season, which would have effectuaDy delayed 
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mijitaiy oiJcnutons, and revived the droofwog spirits of ihc 
rebd forces. At all hazards Calpee was to be attacked 
Ijcavinj^ a small gairisoo at Jhansi* he be^an his niarch> 
Information was forwarded to him that the Sepoys from 
Calpee reinforced by the Velaitia under the Rani and the 
Gwalior contingent, had under the command of E aniia 
Topee occupied Koonch, which in the event proved to be 
an outpost of Calpee. The place itself was difSciiEt of 
access, from its nomerous gardens, its woods and the 
strength of its walls. Rose from previous experience had 
discovered that nothing disconcerted the rebels more than 
turnliig ihdr flank, and auacking their tear. By a mas¬ 
terly manoeuvre he deluded his enemy and appeared before 
the town. 

The rebels finding their line of defence turned, broke up 
into a helpless mass of fugitives scattered over the plains 
which bordered on Calpee- The pursuit was not relaxed, 
no breathing time was allowed to the defeated army to 
regain their spirits. Even the guns with which they had 
hoped to cover their retreai fell into the hands of the 
victorious army- His victory at Koonch had cleared the 
way for the capture of Calpee. Strong both from nature 
.ind from art, surrounded by tortuous and rugged ravines, 
it might have held In check an advancing enemy, but the 
fugitives demoralized by defeat, evacuated the ciiadd on 
the entrance of the British troops. It fdl without a blow. 
Its capture fulfilled the objects which the government of 
India had contemplated. The Central Indian army had 
marched in five months through Central India. In ihuteen 
general actions, it had defeated its enemy and taken pos¬ 
session of the strongest fortresses in India: an exploit 
seldom paralleled in military annals. 

Rose was prostrated by the hardships which he had 
endured, five times he was attacked by sunstroke, to be 
relieved by buckets of water thrown over him. Hts men 
were struck to the ground from their ranks like flies in a 
shower of rain, but inspired by the courage of their chief 
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followed Jiitn under a burning sun which decimated their 
ranksu But even his iron frame was unhinged by fatigue 
and exposure. Under medical advice, he had actually 
resigned his command, when an event occurred which 
thrilled like an electric shock through the length and 
breadth of the land, 

'fantia I'opee and the Rani had rallied the fugitives 
scattered by recent defeats, recaptured Gwalior, and 
incorporated* into their army Scindia's troops, the best 
organtaed of the native soldiery. Rose was not the man 
to seek relief from labours when work was to be done; it 
acted upon him like a tonic. He recaUed his offer of 
resignarioD, and Lord Caaning appreciating his services 
gladly accepted it Brigadier Robert (afterwards Lord) 
Napier had in the meantime been selected for the com- 
mand of the Central Indian Army; but with the magna- 
nimitj* of an Enghah soldier be waived his claim and 
[dated his inv,ilijab 1 e talents at the senate of Rose. No 
time was to be lost Gwalior must fall before the 
monsoon arrived. The usual difficulties presented them¬ 
selves during the march,—badness of roads, defective 
maps, rivers to be crossed, heat like that of an oven. But 
Rose anticiiKitcd that a successful battle outside the Fort 
would, as at Calpee. ensure its capture. After a few 
skirmishes which damped the spirits of the combined forces 
of the tebcis, he appeared before Gwalior. On the pth of 
June he had marched from Cal[M;e ; on the tgth he had 
taken posscssian of Gwalior, The work was over. The 
last of the great fortresses of India had fallen. At Kotah* 
ki-Serai. the 8th Hussars chargai through the enemy's 
camp. The Rani of Jhansi ffgbting in male attire was 
killed. "Woman as she was,” wrote Rose, "she was the 
best man of them all. " The rebdlion was over. The 
Central Indian Army had cleared the ground for the 
steady and gradual progress of the troops under the com¬ 
mand of Lord Clyde, and India was saf& 

The meed of praise was sliowiircd upon Lord Clydes 
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Rose received only its overflow, h is unusual to p^cr 
ihe crawl of ihe tortoise to ilie speed of the hare ; but 
the public fixes its gaze upon luminaries, unmindful of the 
satellite which Qlummes its course. The student of military 
history' will amve at a different conclusion.,. The rest 
which Rose so much needed he found at last in the 
honourable retirement of the Poonah command. After his 
active life, it must have appeared to him little more than 
a pageant. On the departure of Lord Clyde, he was 
tatsed to the chief command of the Indian army. One 
painful duly devolved upon him, to restore a sense of 
discipline to the local army which refused to settle down 
lo the ordinary avocations of peaceful service. The 5ih 
fCompany's) European Regiment at Dinapore was dis¬ 
banded and its ringleader shot. This timely severity 
checked the movemeni., and during the netnainder of Uis 
command, he had the satisraction of seeing his troops 
raised to the highest pitch of order and efficiency. He 
possessed that rare qualification of proving that the 
martinet can unbend and assume the easy demeanour of 
private life. One reform cannot be overlooked Ide 
introduced the system of workshops, since very generally 
adopted in the service to wile away the tedium of camp 
life and to develop the industry and native talents of the 
British soldier. 

His live years' command of the Indian army was a com¬ 
plete success; his soldiers appreciated his military genius, 
society was fascinated by the charm of his manners. His 
departure was an ovation, all classes vied with each other 
in doing honour to the chief who had borne so leading a 
share in the suppression of rebellion. The bands of the 
various regiments met him at different stations playing hts 
favourite tunes. 

He left his mark on the history of I ndia. On his return 
to Eoglaiid honours were showered upon him. He was 
raised to the Peerage by the title of Baron Strathnairn, 
and he was advanced to the highest rank of his profession, 
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whibt the decorations on bis breast pointed to the trhjmphl' 
of bis successful career. He was appointed to the com- 
maud of the fortes in Ireland. He found its people as he 
had [eft them credulous and confiding. He arrived in the 
very^ midst of the Fenian agitation. He oftered his 
services, as well knowing how to suppress rebellion- His 
offer was of course rejected t it was too much to eacpect 
that the red tape of office should be relaxed to admit the 
light of his experience; bill the energy and talent which 
he displayed In the performance of his duties smothered an 
agitation which might have developed into insurrection. 

He died at Paris, full of years and of honours, respected 
and lamented. Peace to his ashes — they lie among 
those of a distinguished family in the Churchyard at 
Christ Church. Justice has not been done to him. Not 
a monument among those which grace or disgrace our 
national mausoleum has been erected to his memor>% not 
a scroll or a slab to inscribe his merits or invite hb 
example. 

It matters little. He had served his country faithfully 
and well. The unblemished honour and the conscientious 
discharge of duty, the chief qualities which ennoble the 
character of an Englishman, vrere conspicuously centred 
in Hugh Rose. 


PRJEVALSKrS LAST JOURNEY. 

By Chakles JgtiBfsTo^i, b.c.s. 


“. , . # Where Alf the saered river ran 
Throvjgh itavemi mewiuiete» to man, 
Dosrn to M sunlesa le^ . . 


A cKRTAtK tiajitc intcrent Atieriies to the nemrive ot Ihievajikt's fourth 
eiptitlLtion»—as though we w^e reading tbe grciLt C^dtml ilstan travel let's 
t^st Will And Testament. 

Andt in wrtting hk “ Tourney from Kktbta to the Yellow River J exptora- 
tiom on tbe northem border ofTibei^ l..ob-Hor alofig the Tarim 

Eajstn,'' stemA almost to hare had a rofeboding that his founli 

jaiPtney was desttned to be his la^ This iropresdion ta eoa&nned by the 
first chstfneTf *' How to travel in Central Aaia.'* avowedly written ^ with the 
object of handing <bi hk experience to future travellera in the same 
TegiotuL** 

Here Pijevalshi gives abundanc (inctkal advice to hb sti c c Ks o ra ;; but 
he does fir mofe; for, quire unconadouily he ha^ p^ted in ai/oqg, 
hjrcible touches, hk own hnpeiiotis character | hns given m a deejr inrigbt 
into the qualities and powers which made ppiiible the occornplbibinent of 
hia invahiahte e:xptoratianSi beset with ciKlless^ incokulable and alniosl 
insuperable diihcukiea. lliere m an tmcompriRiciising sternness and force 
in I'ljevnlslti which compel our admiration, even wtmn very hostile and 
antagonistic. 

The sharp caperieoce of diffietdhes mef and cmiibated through a long 
aeries of >-eara, it oondenied to a few sentences in hit admoomon to those 
“ Oft whom will fail the enviable deadnj of sckntilk ecpl^Harion in Central 
path ihitber will not be covered with cupels ^ the wild 
desmt will noi meet him with an engaging smiley nor will the fruits of 
vctenire C^l of themadvci into his handf^ No) at the price of heavy 
kbottts and nranifold triak^ physical and moral, must be bot^ht even the 
first cramb* of discovery.^ j . The leader of such an expedition “ irraat 
tndifipensablv possess both ph^-skal strength and moral force. Radiaal 
heakb. itroug enuseks, and, stiil better, athletic skill, on the one hand j 
and, on the olber^ a strong character, energy^ dectriem^ ire the 

(|UAUtks which will best guarantee the success of an expedhion.'^ 

Besides thk h ncO£Ssary a sdenhfic trainuig, geneniJ rathet ihan speciAl; 
while, above and before all an inbotir pMrion for traveh an. a^Lnte 
dedkatbn to iHe vrork, are potent Iwent of succeca ; for they will give 
courage and fuppprt in the difficult ranmetits which the traveller will cer* 
uinly be colled to face. « # « The travdkr must bean excellent shot t and, 
better still, i posatonate lorn of rpCfTt i he tnnst Bloch Ifum no diirastefol 
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tvk, wch M ItttuliAg e^imels, caddtiiig hoises, packing baggie; in a wotdi 
he mtut not be white-handed } he must hait ay delicate iind luxurious 
tastes, for on a joumejr tniisl often dwell in dirt, and live oa whatever 
Ptpvidence sends you. He must be inured to cold, for, summer and 
winter, he must dwell in the open air; he must be ineapaMc of fatigue : 
and, lastly, be must have an even, well-balanced character, to secure the 
tdeiidship and witling co-operation of bis tetlow travellfis^ ■ ■ . A traveller 
must be bom, not mnde j he must set out in ibc perfect vigour of man¬ 
hood." 

One feels, in almosl every line of this^, that I’rjevalski to, quire uncon- 
sckmely, laying bare Uie Ibewa and stnews of his own indomitable' spirit. 
Every ccortonry of healtli and KietJgih must be practised, “economies 
very dilncull for an encrgeltc, mijieiuous nature " like Pijevalski's, 

But in spite of ah ijnscauiioiti, the heavy years will ‘'indelibly leave 
their impress; and, sooner or later, ' the steep taounlain psihs’ will bieak 
the horsed heart 

Even J'rjevalski’s iron faame wu gntdiially wnm out in the wild Central 
Asian deserts, where firequcnl itonni, conatant cloud* of fine salt dual, 
penclmting through the clothes into every pore of the body, and often pm* 
dttcing intolerable inflanimaiious of the skin, perpetual din on the body, the 
badness even of the drinking water, seorcliing heat, or damp cold that 
pf nr l n ue* even to the manow of the bones, the rarefied oir of great eleva,. 
tioiu, are conunos and inevitable evenus of ihe traveller's doily life. 

Atnuet inioleiahlc were the cold months from Ociober to March, which 
Prjevaivki and hi* fcllow-rnivdlcrs were compelled to pass in the tents of 
Mmqiob. la the gteatest periods of cold, the ride Of the cent was 
protected with a double njvtrlng of felt: and skins were often added co 
the felt. Neverlbde^ “at night the themoiuetcr tell within the tent to 
- lo* 01 - <5’ C; and somttiiiics even to . ad' C ; a not infrequent 
occurrence in the CcniraJ Asiaii deserts. , , , Under ftnr aheepskita we 
slept warmly enough; hut getting up wa* hadi and, still worse, gohig to 
bed. among ihe froaien skins. We sometimes slqjt in the open air, in a 
hollow in the snow. And under such a corerhig it was warm enough, 
though not altogether pleasant ; when the snow niched by otir breaths 
began to trickle drop by drop down out backs." 

In the hot months, the itaveli«*f lot was hardly belter “We were 
dieiKhed," lays I’tyevalaki, "by perpetual nuns, often mixed with snows. 
At these altitudes on the rare clear flights, evun m J uly, the thennonieicr 
foU to five degrees below teio ; in the morning the ground was white wiib 
host, and all staitdtng water «nu ucated witli ice. Everywhere the damp 
wax terrible. We riefw un wut frit, and wore wet clothes. Oar gtma were 
consiBntly covered with luiL It wasliniKUsible to dry the plants collceted 
for mrr harharhutt. The loadi ud fidt laddlet of the were 

eoBstantly toaking, thus adding eatirntDUsly to I heir weight" 

This perpetual rain muid have twen tetrihly punilive to the Kazaks and 
•^diem who accoorpanied ftjevalikiin his lost cxpediiion they went 
eighteen in oumber. Two of'them had daily to pasture the baggage 
animaJa, often in drenching rain (w driving sleet The orderly and co^ 
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hatl likewise lo Jiiepare td cr their unattiiactiTC tlinner in the seme driving 
raiiJ ar snow , Mil al night the unlucky soldiers, soaked and chilled id ^ 
skin, utiBtly nfuni out by tbeh tferribiy cshausling matchei, 

wliere the slightest niDvewcot demand* efibti, were forced to ihtUr 

lum* At sentry duty,—a tneastire atotiluicly indispensabte to the safely o 
the party in the midst of wamJeriijg iMods of Mongol muraudet^ 

A apedat trial to the wMiets w» ihe only ottainabk fuel.-the dong of 
yak* and wild asses,— which was txilleciHi, with estifOie (JiBicoHyi “t a 
vast Mpeose of time imd labour. When collected, k «s almost im- 
possible to get this fuel dried, and utilesi thoroughly dty it would not bum 
ot ail It was necessary to hreak ihe hiet in *mflll pic««, “d lo dry tt m 
the rare tnotnents when the sun htoltc through tile mists, shining fitfu yi 
bul with eonstdetablo warmth. Then the half-dried fuel wa* sio m 
bags ami tKosun.-cl as a priceless possrssioo, One can easily imagine the 
lengtli of lime needed in these dirtiumfianoe* to boil even 4 eiip ot t^ 
Many a. time the senuries spent the whole night ortr it. PrievaUki nsti 
warnly to the admitable behaviour and dlicipline of the Russian soldwra 
and Karab all through the terrible trials of hi* wilderness joumeyi. 
we have am^ilc evidence that his'unstinteil (waiset wore well and hooimt J 
earned. “ In gernsraV' he says, out Russian sbldien mmI Raiaki poswa* 
ideal ijnalificaiion* for these diffieuU expedltiobs. They are courngeoii^ 
enduring, linrdy, and etwly subject lt> dlacipUiie ; and these same a*i 
make very fair lajsidermlsts ond not bad intarjitetcTa. 

f'rjevflJski had to fece another pr^nant aouice of troubles, not less 
certain .rnd Juitdl)- less disagrueable than the physical diffioiltics o an 
miicceSaible and dcBoIaw wildemesa Thia soitice of dangers wju t e 
ignotam JhiifllKiini and hostility of tiie Hangul naiMO, and the nut less 
Ibtmidabtfi **niM=Utiy and hypwrtiiy of individimls ■*; fifl such the Batumi 
KsisUnce of Ihe nativea and their hosolity and suspicion of the mouve* 
of explorers Uieriubly appear to the explorers theniselve*. th« is the 
darker aide of expltmtian, and ofdy pisrsonaJ eitperwris mil show how 
far stem itmI dedaiwr n»ira«iTrt arc ncscessafr to meet it. It seem* Clear 
that lb* only aUenative lo these decisive measurea is, that erplomittm 
sboohl c^se altc^eilicr. Stwh is evidcnily I'rjefalski's oiUTsion. Only 
the e*i«rienc* of my last expediUoai." he writes, *■ fitiaUy convinced mo 
ihw (or ihe sacceasof dUKcuIt and dangefooa ]DOftieys m Central Akb, 
thne safeguHids are iiidl*peo*able t money, a rifle, and a horse-wkip, 
Moaey, — because the oaiiTw are so greedy ihJd they will not hesitate to 
UU their own fathers- ^ rifle,— « the best goarafttee of pafsonol secufiiy, 
etweiaHy in view of the emnsiae cowardice of the natives, naany h^dreds 
of whom will fly before a handful of ■well«arraed Btircfiieans. Finally, a 
whip B eiiualiy indupensabie,—because the indigeiKnia tribes, for eeniutiei 
MXUilOiiiCd ttnavagu sbvofy, admit and apprecute brote force alooe.“ 
IVlthout such ^dedaive measnies- Iitjcvidtltj'* sharply worn tiape«dn« 
aught him ibat it was impossible to escape an endless terirs of hrnnilia- 
tions and insults of every sort and kind ; and at every to «*« sdth i 
flat refusal crqn of Oie absolule necessaries of the expediUMi. And where 
roiurats and repKKnaUons of all sorts h«l proved wtetly inefScariota, 
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And ittsfC ihsoltilcly igiwtsd, as order insteid of a Trtjuofi, when BtiitaWy 
vipponed, invariably proved isccesiul. 

From many practical ficatnpies of Vtjdvalskt’s iiftcesstianaii doctrines we 
may ^noae tint When the eipedition liad pesetraled to the ^uth-east 
corner of TaudsTit iriiieb bekMij^ to (wo ehiefit Dztin-Zaeah and Baras- 
Zaiak, FrjevaUki applied to the Conner fm «veial ba^ageeatiiels, and a 
guide (0 nonh-easieiTi Tibet j both carn ela asd guide to be suitably 
paid for, 

TiAun-Zasak at once began to excuse him^f on tbe graund that he had 
no good lusgsge-canielSr and no guides acquainted with the routes to 
nocth-easicra Tibet. He also Hrtentfd oitwillingly to the request that he 
should sell fifty sheep, and barky for the horses. Pijevakki a-as forced to 
tetTorise llauii'-Zasak, and lo give him lour days to fulfil all hts dernaixlrj 
under a threat of raore dedrive measures is case ol refusal. 

Daun-Zasak was, afioording to the gietit traveller, a bom raaca], wbo had 
developed his taleois is tverj sort of rascality, at ihc ekiieose of the 
Tibetan pilgiims on the canvan route which paued through his territory. 
He consulted hb neighbour, Baiun-Zaioh; and they atul rheir aatdbtes 
laid their headii together to coscoci a plan for getriug rid of their un- 
welcoine risitOTS. As the rsult of their oogttadeura they ended by bring¬ 
ing Ptjevabki about twenty utterly worthless catnds, and the sstiiit number 
of lean and ib-favouted sheep. The request for on mtcipreter was met by 
a flat refasaL 

Prjevaliki tehues the further developments of the incident that t "Ihen, 
withaut any furAet discuaion, I put Diun-Zosak under arrest in our camp- 
tent, p b«-ing an armed sentry oear him- Thi* chiefT assrstam, perhaps a 
greaicr rascal siiHi wa* chained tmder the open sky; and one of his 
Btdliies who, during the examination of the camels, had dared to strike 
otir interpieter Abdnh received a thrashing on the spot, 'iltese measures 
had the wiahml-for result ^ not only immediately on I>siin-Zasak, but also 
indirectly oit hb neighbnr, Barua-Zasak. The latter fouttd us a guide, 
and after two days they brought us foutteen excellent carnets, forty-sra 
theetH and a part of the supplies, all of which was duly paid for." 

Incidents of this kind happened continually all along the route; and it 
was only by havmg recourse to inch “viBoioiis measures," os a eoodition 
Of scinpreiervalioa, that the expedition was able to reach the source of the 
Yellow Rjvef—Hoang Ho,—and the northern frontier of Tibet 

It is vtay curious to notice the diflki^t attitude loken by various 
Ccfitial Astas iribo towards Fiyevabki's party. The Tuoguta were 
steadily and Impliiicably hostile, more ihnii once openly attacking the 
Russians, for which, says the great explorer, *' they got a lesson." 

Bui most of the nalivo "oe almort cotuplelely jodifleteni to the doings 
of the little party of fbrtqgners, whose tents for a brief space dotted their 
boundless wastes; while some, among whom wme the mhabitants of 
Eartem Turkestan, maintained from the beghming a disiiiictly friendly 
atiiiudb But in spite of this biendJinoB, quite genuine though it was, the 
traTellen were called on to face eitdleu otniaclca, sabierfuges^ and 
htndraoces of every son, which luigbt impede their ptogtess towards tlie 
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of the Dalai Lama'* Capital. This rijonilsti mihesitstingly 
Juie* to the veiled antsBonisn. aitd s«i« diplomatic interference of the 
Chinese. *ho -ere dewimined « nit hsismU lo pre«nt the ccj^diti^ 
from penetreling into nonh^uen, Tibet. ITtL. 

into effifci bv nctihg oh the oftrive dtkfs, re parf through detailed offict 
iiHtniciiona, and in part b)f calling to their aid the dttji waU-sfffu^ ^ 
^tiperemion ot relrBWts devotion,—whichever it be caUed,—by eajiedlWiit 
somelunes unscitipobttts and oJten iudicroua bthe eitremfe 

“The order was gir« ‘f"* *'"= ^ ^ sinall^ 

portion of lanrl, however much «« mif^tdesiw ii—not even a tqu^ yard 
The Chintse assured the imtivo that if we could get hold of even that much 
land we woold plant a willow on it; thai ii would grow esiremely rapidly, 
and ihai the shadow of it* hranchfi* woidd soon cover a wide rapM*? 
then, said the CTiinese, the Roisians will n« allow nnyooe to come onto 
the Ihadow of their tree, aod alt the space U covers, they will claim at ibtar 

**On another occasion the Chinese spread the itory llral m tre E« 
casei which coiiiained oar namnit hUtory cdler^icm. Russian were 

concealed in eggs like chictens, fw economy of space and iJtovisjOBi! and 
that iiteseotl), if die Russbiw got a (bothold in the cJMjn^, tb^ would 
hatch llwir reserve corps out, and oremm the whole Und and 

other stories, such » the rale of PnevalskPs hearing a chiimed^liee,-a 
wry dancereiu ficikm. » good maiksoten might eestly be t«n^ to t^ 

J eUS.u,.-..r .h. bdiri ■»" 

fiool tbe Kussians would ctj oui " 1 am here , I era her* ■ _ _ 

found u^iv-were freely dfctrlated We oit ready imagine ihat. if they 
once g^ hold on the &ney of the people, Uurf -"ly who 
wards «:t«s the Mongol deserts till they find their -ay into some/o/a^^o 

boot of the future. , , . » ._i. 

Priewlaki tdia another g<»d story, tefcsahle this Uw to the /nf9*a 
boota of the fast Kear the tovm of Shbt^Ihe, on the road to Ko fr 
Nor, tt » way aodrtt Chinese cemetery with an old stone gaic.R^ 

«ooe pllla^ about Urn fee. high, sUll trading. On *>’« 
nidely carved hones and idols = and Prjev.ld;t was .«oo«h^ to and ^ 
quite mrcjitly tbs hoafs of all the horaes and the heads ^ all the 
been bwken off. The reaon of their mutilatiw dui n»e fidds ^ 
the Timaiatsi rtUftd the gtmjmh had been tn^tired, cfto«t prob ably oy 
atomts, in such a way that they had the appearanre of having lieen ttmnpled 
down by horse*. The Taitgula at once, with nurvdltms ijefsprcnity ^ 
lojiLcat in^ht, discovered tbe deUnqtienta in the siont idols, which, th^ 
had been in the haldl of f«.lmg Ihcir ho^ in the 
Adds by night. They at once lodged a eomplaini againal the carved 
idols and their stony ^ Chinese autbontiea. fully HMg to 

^ o^kK., »dn. «. toock •' ‘k- k« •' -k' 

aTd the heads of their ridets. It would be ireerestmjf to know whether 
this story can b* shown to have any occult comwrewn with the mulilaiion 
of the statues of Henae*. in the days of hldbioil^ 

Tlie life of ih* ^otigoU ia « simple rmd utuophistrcaed a* iheu 
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faiih,—if wc jiulge the kuer by tfeir tutnnuny ueatment nf these moiim- 
mciital ralibcnk 'fheir critf'in&vmg homes are tents of feii, Thdr only 
piopeny, their HotJv and herds. Btich teat boiled with salt and milk* 
butter or tailow. and fl(jur< th* flesh of sheef*. tnoEti miely ot linrncd esMie 
and horses <it camels^ form their fr r cni i—if* for iiSi hardly ap|ietiuti{^,' &ie- 
Caitle which have died are by tso nieaiis rdiistid by the Mongols, esjiedaJly 
if they* happen to be fat. 

Wc should ptobahly take Bweepdoa In their cookery ewn mote than to 
thdi bill of fnit 'Hie water for the lea can ncrer bcASl of any ai«cial 
dcanoess; wliHe tt can soraettmo substantiate larsa clalme in an opposite 
'I'he intenuiJ econcniy of shecpi coniiikied an adntirable intyredient 
for soup, ii esteemed all tlic more if the bloom has not been uken 06 it 
washing j for afi« all, sueb foreign bodies as may be present arc only 
poniutalions and combi natiun oT gtass ; mid grass, as cvenrane knows, is 
dean and }niey. Tire Imller not tuicomittcmly contains cows' hair, and 
unconddeied trifles. The wooden cups are crrtn ftcctuently tubbed 
whh djieJ desert fuel,—we have alrcadj described it,—insiead of clnlhs; 
Of a skilful lick of the tongue, deftly cuireri, i* sufficient ^ and then tho 
noRiadF cany tbem* very conveniently, inside the baj^y ftunt of ihor 
riiins, Heat ibe skin, 

A cerknin side-iighi a shed on this last ingentoiw bahli by the infonna^ 
tion. that the Mongols eoiirider washing in the lam degree unhcaltliy; all 
of them, thdr monnAced dame* included, nut unoaluinlly refuse to rtui 
the risk of chills invariably accorapanying the bath ; the winds miBt really 
br very ttytPg tbafc And they me also very cmM of their coinplcxiois j 
they wipe Ibeir Tac» srirnctiinca with sji old soft cloth, — wliich must not 
have been newly washed ; and the dnniL-s oectui anally iiathc their faces in 
foi diecfra b«nh, wliOre future history is mereifolly eonciiiliMl bum ue. 

One rees a manifesl, fltnt^ in PrJevaJsktV ubservatfon titat only ihe 
sense of sighl is keenly developed among tbe aomado, while the other 
seous are vl>t>' dull, 'rbe nomad's sense of touch can react only ffom 
contact whh felt and hides, wool and desert ftieL Salt tea* sour tailk, and 
mutton alone flatter his pakte. He never hears any sound but the 
odglting of horses* the bleating of sheep, Ihe lowing qf cows, the hideous 
ay of die camel, the wild rattle of the Shnruan's drem, and Ihe dull roar 
of desert atCKfOS, 

To these qunJities, the Mongol adds utreme larinesii, apathy* and 
unatissuied qtuuuhEe* Ul the better port of viluur. They ore, luoeeover, 
enrentely good'oatuied* boapttable, funly honest, atioiirehly adapted to 
fomily life, in their patTimeha] way, full uf mild saiislaetion and content 
But in harsh contrast to these mteellEitt Mungols stand the Tunguta, 
who, Brjevalski iclhi u*, «c mere land'ptatea and inaieudcrs. They are 
as " coarse* greedy* and egoUstical" a* antntak, and like many anuniils, 
become uneasy and resileta under a steady gsie. They drop their eyes 
and turn their heodi* away, trying to get behind nniebody else. Ifteir 
fires reminded the great tnveller of the h'onlv*\mcrieaii Indian^ and 
even more of gipsies with a dash uf Mongol feotoic. 

They Utt in tents mode *f coarsely woven yak's hair* All that they 
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.•m, they wter; .nd & .0 ri«p fully dres«d. mc«ly 

•‘like esltle," saw Pqcvalski,—with dwsi noses on the grounii. lliW 

ttitts we guy with the gambol* of young lambs “•! I'"'** 5 
appeal* vty ««ngly to one of the sense* me^fully hlootcd «no^tl^ 
Origiiuil in (heir maao« of iHe, they ore not leB ongi^ -« 
ibeiT etkiuelt? They, like the Tibehuu, piotmde the tongue (o gi^ a-i 
hnnouiS guest! end bWding fcrewcU lo eomrsda* knock the« head. 

*”p^likl found the pwpksof lJ)b-Nor much more tymtsailitlJC and 

buXtugb eren hor^ Oomplnins of apmhy and 

the moH apaibctu; we fomi of nrasic. wngs wd danctng. Happy 

peoples, live eapUwm. who are igooram of vodka, wbveh 

S them inw the i»th of min. And his K«ak. epcmlly ^ 

nutsim to the gay. etvadous Matchin*. fhe music of 

mtiDdneed in the deiois of Tutkamn by the same kaoks, never failfll 

TO nrodtK:c an ^nvcnsihclmifig dfeci. 

“The report of this maTveUmis and incou«ivah 1 e initrunicnt miead f« 
in advance of us. so that the first request of the ludunUiw who came to 
meet ua was Eenemlly for a taste of it* cjuility." 

Pricvalakt finds Mitab common chatactitistics itnong all Ihesc pcnpl^ 
however diJr^enl in ««. mligion, type and language. "Wn the whole 
rnoml side of their nature is bipreswd the rtamp of limpness, luck of 
coirtral and tteuUoiimss. The eiceptwnal condown of their hisiimeal 
development, in which (at cemnrie* alavery ha% been be inarii.iinng ^ 
social life; ha. produced mnnagst the .Asiatics, fat the TOWl part, iinllmtled 
hypocrisy and utter ceotism. Udntss and apathy, wbeh 
thurasdvts woulil prohobiy describe »a ddicions dt/ficM PijcvaUkt 
reproaebes to the nomad* not less than to the stationary tnb«, wbo arc 
unnillmg to ewrt themreivo in anything that does not concern the gnUifi- 

cabon of their itumediatc apjietila. l ^ T-h-t ■■ 

- Krotn the bordcra of Siberia and Tuikustan, m the heart of Tibet, says 
Prjeviilskl ** w* conimntly heard the worda ■gently' and ‘slowly among 
the ami VES : but ««« be word. ‘ quickly ‘ and ' rai^dly. ■ t*o^pcop 1 e 
oeTcr hurry ; only roUxrs and mojander* huny f the MuagoUanc unguts 
often said to us. ' The great wplorer does nnl tell ii* there wa* 

tn this a eubaiidiuon of ctiiicimj on the rapid matches of Hi* **P*f^^ 
Erety where among the nattres, laaness and easyrguing mnnnets ate highly 

The felloe I* to poor or so lH-bred that be tTavel* im foot, is one of 
the most characiBfUtu: Cental Arian proreibsj and Ptjeyalbi thinks that 
cultiretion is a. impoBible the nomads u for then sandy ir«^ Or* 
can easily nndmtand bow amid the Kant pnasibilities of nnraad life.rn wtl- 
dtreesses where Kature ua malieiwtot power 10 be endured and suli^ nrt 
4 bwdioem potency to be taken adnniage of, the more sluggiil^ staid, 
and Wisdve side of chaisclei must tncvftoWr be the m«t ^veJnj«d. No 
atnire enerey H here demanded ; the Mtet of cold and beat, of ttomi 
and icmpot, call for resisiancc but never for eseftton ; ■' iherdbre re 
recTgeiic duncter is oot only not pioBtabk bm et« injunoiis to m 
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tH»s«Mor; he will beat hinnelf Xtt death aguast ihe ban in his fruitless 
sttu^le. As for wty coarse woA, you want here not a ahaip lancet bm 

a blunt, heavy chisd*" , ^ „ , j. 

Pi}evalEkj evidently believes that these Moogol and Tangot nom^ 
^Mwriiilt y to wh« Sir Hcuty Maine used to call the improgrtssive 
of the human race. The manneis and methods of Europe are ftw 
uiwitnilohle } and any contact liereinlh can only result in ioioiy to 
the natives,— destroying them morally, it wiU not revive them intcJleclnally. 
A living evideneo rrf this is to be found on the Russimi as weU as the 
frontiers of Mongolia, On these btwder wrritodes, the nomads 
are totally diff<«ot in charnctet bom the tribes of innei Gobi. The reason 
is simple; coming in contBCl with ciwliMticTn, they absorb only its follies 
and its vices, while they lose ihetr own simpUcity nud good natme, ** The 
more lalcnted among them become perfect rascals,' 

A last quotation : “ 0« the seventh of May, early in the moroing, *e 
forded a series of twnow streams of the new-born Hoang-Ho, and pitched 
our tents on ia right bank, three veriis [two miiol below its issiro from 
0 ] 4 inrola, Thus out fong-coolintted efforts were crowoed with tuccesf 
we mw now, with oor own eyes, the secret oadle of the mi^ty Chioe« 
nver. and drank the water from its W8ro& Our joy knew no bminds . . , 
of tiro great b*** which the new-born river passe*, w* called one * Rusuan' 
and the other * Expedition^; let the first of there names witnea that the 
gret man to reach the myaterioin hbthplace of the Yellow Rim was a 
Russian; Irt the secnod enshrine the memoiy of our eKpeditioo-** 
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ancestral worship in china 

and “FAMILY WORTH-SHIP" IN ENGLAND. 

AS A PRACTICAL B-ASIS OF EFFlClEN’r ElATR 

administration. 

By Major R. Poore, 

When we reflect that ia all countries among ancient pcopfe 
the principle of Ancestral Worship has lieen, or srill ts, the 
leading feature upon which ihelr administration, law and 
religion rest,—that striking remnants are still extsung m 
Europe, often where least suspected —a rs certain!/ 
singular that this all-impoitant dement in the history ol 
the human race should have received so little attention. 

The name "Ancestral Worship" is no doubt unfortu- 
nate. leading the superficial to the conclusion that ii »s a mere 
adoration of the Ghost of the Ancestor. But if «ta true 
spirit is underatood, it will be found to be of a totally 
diflerent character :-U really means the highest culture of 
ihe Faculty of Judgment, based on the facts or experiences 
collected by the ancestor. 

WTien we say the ‘■spirit of a thing." we do not mean a 
Ghost incarnated, but its entire and true essence; and so 
is Ancestral Worship to be interpreicd as an invocaDon or 
recalling of the judgment of the tleiianed ancestors. 

The most valuable hcriuge which a parent could hand 
down to a child is the experience of life as a consent living 
»inspiration." This is " the Spirit" that Ancestral Worship 
keeps alive, perpetuates and gathers safet)- upon. It is the 
essential condition for the preservation of a family and of 
the aggregate of families—or a commimt^. In fact, it is 
the condition from which, what we call, Common Law has 

sprung. ,, ^ 

It may somewhat hiin our self love, to compare our 

artiftcial modem society,-so fuU of most ingenious con- 
irit'ances. family discords, cl^ hatreds, and extreme un¬ 
certainty as to the future,—with that of China. 


j4i$c^s/rd/ m 

China to the present day remains a country which, com* 
panwi with the rest of the world, has not been reduced by 
force of arms or been overrun with speculative theories. 
It presents the sole and remarkable feature m the history 
of nations of a country which has never been admimstra- 
tivdy conquered and iherdbre has never had its Family 
Record broken down. And by “ Record " must be clearly 
understood, not only the noting of famdy or local eveni!ii, 
but the procedure which enables each family practically to 
administer its own concerns, and which in like manner is 
applied to al] administrative groups, fiom the Family to 
the nation—so that the Family is the administra¬ 

tive unit of the Nation, and all administration is modelled 
on iL 

Ancient cults were apparently based on three fountla- 
tions. which were treated as ” initiations;’ “ mysteries or 
studies: 

“ The mystery of Judgment." or collected and established 
facts: 

'* The mystery of Time,” or of sequence and method: and 
“The mystery of rroduction " of fife and livelihood, 
i. Of these tlmee, “Anccstnil Worship" dealt more 
particularly with the mystery (initiation) of JudgmenL 
n. aosely allied to this was the study of astronomy or 
the [nitiaiioti into tbe Laws of Time, 

3, The mystery of Production was that the production 
according to natural Uw. whether of the actual animal or 
for livelihood» should be true and without waste, 

Tbe first mystery would be the roost important as a 
nece^ity to the eariy man that could not be ovtriooked* 
for his appliances were few, and these few had to 
cherished. Hence the tneneratioM for experience and the 
^ taken by Ancestral Worship to collect and to embody 
judgment in its tmdilions. ^ 

UnfenoMidy. the Cunsan, enquoa and ««nqne« of 
and ^ns. front India =«,d woatwards, Iwedia- 
*.th the habit of transporting nhole tribes and 
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and miaing them with others, for the deliberate purpose of 
subduing them by breaking their record, tended to the 
desimcttoo of the mystery of Judgment in aJt these 
countries, substituting for it mythological Incarnations taken 
from the mystery of Time and the mystery of Production, 
and more or less centering round a aun-myth as the type of 
3 light that was gone. 

writer on China has so ably and practicallj 
described the actual practice of the Tamtly Principle as 
M. G. E. Simon in CM C/cimrsf’^ it will be valuable 

to quote him on this subject. 

In the chapter on The Family he thus describes the 

giQsition:— 

“ Without justice rbe» esun b# f>u prospHily, The piincfple (cspeneiM) 
of the life of the flnceslors mufit nut be forgotten, imd it tmist \x impcwsible 
that they ahotild be Hoiiptten, and ai no one car pcfforni this duty if die 

(amily becomes enincti becoma a #acr^ duty,^ 

" Tliin so far from ebaining. a* hs* been iBuf, the livtng to tbe deed, 
Ancestral Worship is die source ioelf of progrew and iu sliest nimu- 
Unt. as i jnepanlkm for the future is iu roost iraiticdime oWigalion. The 
past which r'si s t* m? more far us, the present which f^sse* sway, and the 
faturc which Is t»oi as yet,—heie umiod in one idea,—become ihe most 
fliarecIliHis and life-giving todiuei,'' 

.^ftttr a further description of the subject M. Simon 
describes the Family Feast or Sacrifice- .And it must 
here be noted that the Sa^mtm pacio o( Ancestm) 
Worship, unlike the sacrifices of the more speculative 
mytliological cults, is not an atonement or retribution for 
duties disregarded or faults committed, but an ofTering in 
wlmesa of duties performed. Nor does the conception of 
the faction fight of the Zend between the principle of good 
and the principle of evil, exist, the sole point being a 
Judicial inquiry to determine betiveen. " Thai wkith is," and 
Thai tffhuh is mt." 

At the family gathering, as described by >1. Simon, all 
wear their holiday garments \ 

“ The Foiber with bU wife and the elder rnsnihen of tu* fetnily veiled 
gt the wiuuc able on which are placed ihe FamOy Reghtw «id oiher 
bwU opcDi £«1 the Relief, b u ihe familT ittrord and in its fdioa 
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zrre cuntatocbd llic relatiDg to civil iUc, births^ inAmageg^ and 

tile family |ud|Cinentf, pluses of Ibt^ dead, tbeir biogniphins And vrQis-^ 

It Quiy be xtxily c^lcd tbe saciicd Book of the Family, It Ia not only 
the proof of Ut spifliuiil and lempojfai eu^eoce ; it alia idooe the 

civil iiaiiu of the eai'ly Chiiumni], nod is received as evidence by the 
authorities when- necrs 3 aryp For these reasjc^ns U is kept with a care whiidi 

saves the 8 tne froin all interrcrcRCC and 000110!^ etc." 

+ 

^ The family book which ^ery CHinamaii must !iO{ni£ day keep^ dcmnids 
a certain amount of educadon. Hemust krww hrjw ti> read and write^ etc/* 

'+KereTting to the meeting, ihe faihcr having o|>ene4 the first bookt 
mscHbes in ii the evetiis which have taken place; it is there that the 
marriages, if there arc mny^ receive thdr cofisecnEion from the for Her and 
mother with solemn rites. Then mkmg anoiher roUo. he reada^ or causes 
to he lead liy one of those presenit the biogriiphy of one of the atic^tocs. 
On this he commentSt drawing attention to the dtfes the subject of the 
memoir possesafcs to the ^collection of posterity, and eahorcs hii hearers 
to follow the i^aropJe he hal giveti.^' 

*■ A nnr biography b read at ocbmectioR until nIE are eahaiutt^ when 
tbe series h t«ommenced, so duit everyone wioo knowii them by hearty 
and not one of the more meriturtoui onceatora is unknown. There are 
few, even humbk jwstwnls who m ignoTaint of the hiiiCFiy of their family 
(oT ffevetal ecntuii<^ etc. i « . And lastly a few articles from ibc Epw^ 
These keturea brubhed, 44 well as die coinitictui and eiplatiaiioas of which 
they have bero the object^ iHe Family trantfomu itself bto a t^ouDCih And 
if necessary intci a tfibutial" 

“The father takes the FamTIy Record : and* addreAsiag himseU 

to tho 4 e jweaent, inquires If anji^De ia indebced lo the public taK^? This 
ki the fintfiuesiton ; for (he entire family would Oonbfder it^ duhonoured 
wem one of its members tn arrear irith the Stalt* givini; a funedonaty the 
right to tnterfete, to make m dcLmand^ Tf such shoum be the ca£e> the 
aeewary advances oiu made to the Individual m atteai^ The second 
question ia^ wbetber any of the mumbez^ of die family have any litigation 
Of difletence with another fatnily ?—in order iltat atqH may be taken for 
ill ptflctaMe folutiun, or, tf njccdful, for the appdmment of arbitratqra. 
Lastly, any difierence* caiwitj^ m the Farsby trsetf am enquired into! 
Shutdt) a miitfleineanrout or crane be in questimi, iht accused is at oaoe 
Kpaimed from the others present for tml; of, if information haa m be 
obtained m |irmffi cciliccteth tnember is tcmtmded to ihc next or a 
*p«bl mirtting. Is h*s alftady been suted thai u appcaJ lies from the 
jxidgmeOLS of these uibamik la 1 hose of the Suuc, but w gitar k the 
nsi«: in which they are held Umt thii righi b seldom ewicised'* 

There is much reaembtaocc, in Chinese custonury law, 
to the details of ancient Roman jiraciice : Juji Trt^uiunf-^ 
Jtti Prwaium—Jus aviiatii,~Jfis Cenimm i and a more 
minute rt-icmbknce in family practices and certimonies than 
could have been conccivetC considering the distance of 
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lime and (itace. And here a soggeslton may be made 
as to the origin of Canon Law. Jus Trihutum was essen¬ 
tially Family Lam, dealing with suocessbn. wills, births, 
marriages, deaths, divorce, hospitality, etc., because all 
evidence resided alone in the Tribe or Family- WTien the 
European Ecclesiastical system claimed the position of 
universal family to the greater or Jess obliteration of the 
natural faroilyT it also took upon itself the administratioit 
of the Family law, together with the side-issues arising 
from it. 

Again: To those who have praciically studied the pro¬ 
cedure of the old courts of English Counties,—Courts Leet, 
etc.—there is an extraordinary resemblance of procedure 
to the exact routine above described by M. Simon of the 
individual family adininistratroti in China, For instance: 
Till quite recently the procedure of Quarter Sessions opened 
by a charge from the Chairman noting any necessary record 
or change of Law, Then came entry of Record, followed 
by administrative procedure with the aid of grand and 
petty juries, and, lastly, civil and criminal causes. This 
procedure was evidently an embodiment of the administra¬ 
tion of the ancient English Family. 

M. Simon also remarks, that administratii'c and judicial 
functions are administered by the same functionaries in 
China, as in the old Courts of English Counties, the 
distinction being, not the modem doctrine of the separalmt 
of judicial and admtnisiradve functions, but the discrimiiia- 
tion between the procedure of arriving at a VEKinfr or 
Fai-t and the delivery of J eouwE.ST or " Finium: " on 
such verdict:—thus submitting administration to ihe same 
test of judicial enquiry aa crime. 

The true course which natuially results from the Family 
Principle, is well described in the old saying of Tacitus 
'* of great things the people, of smalt things the Princes " ; 
or in other words: On the evldeoce of the whole people, 
organised in jury groups, lay the onus of Vaaoicr of Fact 
{by far the most important part of any transaction), 
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white on thti Chiefs lay the ruling or kinuiko on such 
Verdicts. 

MootesquietJ, the great apostle of the modern dcjctrine 
of separation of judicial and administrative function, no 
doubt found the procedure of the Local Parliaments in 
France very unjust; because they had become close bodies 
with the jury functions almost obliterated, and in many 
cases the interested parties Judged their own causes. But 
such: abuse was no reason for separating judicial procedure 
from “Administration." What can be so important as 
admtHtsiyaiifiN ? We do not all have occasion to stand in 
the dock I and, with most, a civil case is a rarity ; but 
admmiftraihK touches us at every turn, and is a constant 
appeal to our pocket and livelihood. Why then should all 
those safeguards which are considered so necessary to 
protect the crimlna! be taken away from the free and ivell- 
conducted part of the [>ublic ? 

The confusion of mind which led to this did not always 
exist; and while and wherever the Family principle is in 
predominance, it is clearly seen that, at in the Family so 
in the group, it Is of primary importance that the organisa¬ 
tion should be such that all possible experience, all possible 
evidence, all possible witness should be easily and naturally 
gathered for every possible necessity. 

Here was the value of jury grouping ; in order that the 
evidence and knowledge of all might be forthcoming on 
matters common to all, 1 en Families in everj' neighbour’ 
hood were grouped as a responsIblUty for the Peace and 
collection of dues. The presentment of these formed the 
Jury of the \Tliage or Tithing, — the Presentments of the 
Tithing, the Jury' of the Hundred,—the Presentments of 
the Hundreds, the Jury of the County,-^he Presentments 
of the administratjon of the Counties, the Grand Jury or 
Assembly of the Nation. Finally; a Panel of this assembly 
was the origin of the Privy Council, or Supreme Coun. 
These are English names: but a simitar organisation for the 
chain of evidence was universal, and naturally sprang from 
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Family Worth-ship, and its object was a certaiit relTabte 
verdict of fact up to the point of common consent wherever 
the fact lay.—^so that the maipn for Error in Judgment 
might be reduced to the smallest proporuons* 

Nothing is more illustrative of the reverse of this than 
the present systems of public administrations. And laying 
aside Imperial matters, what can be a greater instance of 
mismanagement than our local govemtnents ?—a general 
and complete ignorance of common affairs resulting in an 
unlimited margin for error, a cotistantiy increasing taxation, 
and enormous debts run up in times of prosperity, instead 
of reserves in hand for times of adversity. Nobody defends 
this result, but it is condoned on the abstract ground that 
popular government must be extravagant 

A very large expenditure is being constantly incurred to 
form more or less close and isolated bodies for these 
administrations, and often a good deal of heat and squabbling 
arises over the individual; but no sort of care is taken, nor 
is any otganisation in existence by which such ‘men might 
be able to produce the evidence or knowledge of the 
neighbourhoods they represent. 

Election of men takes the place of re-presentation of Fact. 
The first will represent neither men nor Fact; the second 
will, naturally, represent both. For the constant sifting of 
Fact searches all men and alone produces truly popular 
and free government. The present system is not popular 
government, but the formation of oligarchies: and oligarchies 
always have been and always will be an extravagant, weak, 
and ephemeral form of govcmmeni, from the absence of 
the jury function, and because this function has to be sup¬ 
plied from fictitious sources. 

The essence of the evil is this, that the Unit of Govern¬ 
ment is made to rest on a lifeless department itisiead of the 
living body of men. 

All feel the evil, and with many it weighs with cruel 
pressure on the daily life of their own Family, bringing it 
to pass that a man's bitterest foes are often those of his 
own household. 
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This being the case surely a remedy would be welcome. 

Such a remedy exists in the restonition of Family ad¬ 
ministration. It is within the reach of all, — is of the 
simplest possible character,—is extremely practical, and 
very' far reaching; and its actual utility only requires to be 
known to ensure its universal acceptance. 

It has been suggested to me that I should cite actual 
personal experience, both In private and local public action, 
us explanatory of this paper. 

I would, therefore, like to point out how much is lost and 
how many fantilics are ruined, by each generation having 
to buy their experience isolated from former generations, 
making the same mistakes and leaving nothing ix’hlnd 
them to assist future generations. How little is. the Idea 
of family combination for mutual aid and support under¬ 
stood I 

The child should honour the parent, and If this is rightly 
understood tt ensures prosperity and even probable ex¬ 
tended existence. But the Parent must first begin by 
honouring the child, by training its Judgment. 

The habitual calling of the Family into consultation is a 
check on action from impulse i—such procedure cannot avoid 
being of the greatest value toward training the judgment, 
os it necessarily obliges the nature of evidence to be early 
understood. 

Forms of politeness are also of great importance, for 
the reason, that a child, knowing by habit that a certain 
form is required, is put at its ease ; and therefore 
thoughts need not dwell on itself, so enabling it to use its 
mind without the burden of self-consciousness. Self- 
consciousness is the destruction of observation. 

There can be no greater comfort to Parents than to find 
their children loyally supporting them, an<l one another. 
The foundation for this is to liain the judgment t and for 
this there is nothing better than the habit of adjudication 
on ordinary afblrs. 

The same spirit of examination of evidence having been 
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first acquired in the Family, can then be extended to 
admintsirattve groups beyond tlie Family t thus k becomes 
the nucleus of the procedure of all Courts, administrative 
or otherwise- Hence the whole fabric of jury grouping; 
which enabled every administration to collect and group 
the whole evidence of its neighbourhood on any subject 
connected with It, 

I have been very much struck with the necessary result 
of such an organisation r and at the same time I so felt 
the impotent isobtion of mere dection, that when County 
CouneJb were established, being elected for a district, 1 got 
the villages to divide down to groups of ten families, more 
or less, living in neighbourhood, each group forming a com¬ 
mittee and selecting a chairman- The chairmen of these 
then form the committee of the village, and the chairmen 
of the villages the committee of the Distria—so that when 
any question arises the district can be well searched about 
it Not the least of the advantages is the smoothness 
with w*hich everything works and the good will established. 
In one case the orgaatsation wa-s applied to take up land, 
which tn a short time proved a linancia! success, and vras 
carried out without the smallest difficulty, friction, or 
jealousy, A responsible grouping, by small bodies, begin¬ 
ning with the Family, is the only basis on which self-aid 
and true government can be established. 

SftUtbmy, rn^Junt, 
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THE DISCIPLES OF “THE OLD.MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN," 
THE SO-CALLED “ASSASSINS" OF THE f!RUSADE& 
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J(f “the Asioiic Qtmrieriy Review" of April and July 
]^89J ure to be found respectively tlie results of recent 
entiuiries into '* a secret religion m the Hindukush and In the 
Lebanon ” as also regarding " the Kchutio'-pir and Hsoterk 
Muhammadanism." The July number contains a biography 
of the young Chief who is now at the head not only of the 
Khoja community of Bombay and elsewhere, but also of 
the bulk of Ismailians generally throughout Asia and Afrita. 
It is not our present purpose to recapitulate, however briefly, 
what has already been said regarding ibe secret tenets of 
what we believe, to be a Muhammadan adaptatioo to ati 
religions. We shall merely endeavour to place before our 
readers some of the parlTcutars more directly connected 
with the history ol the family of which the present youthful 
representative, H. H. Aga Sultan Mahomed Shah, Aga 
Khan, has already given proof of courage, ability and help¬ 
fulness to our Government and to the cause oTorder. Durjiig 
the cow-killing riots that distressed Bombay last year, it 
was noticed that no member of the Khoja community had 
joined in them. Nor was the strongest provocation want¬ 
ing. Withio the gnte of the Agas palace, two Khojas 
were pursued and murdered by a maddened crowd, but the 
command of the Aga had gone forth from Poona, where 
he was then residing, that any Khoja taking pan in the 
disturbances would incur his severe displeasure and so no 
retaliation whatever was taken by sectarians whom H istnry 
connccLS with the misnamed "Assassins,'' but who to all 
that know them are models of probity, loyalty and forbear¬ 
ance, At the same time, the hap|>y result of the attitude 
of the present Aga Sahib, shows the importance of ever 
taking into our counsels the religious leaders of the various 
communities in India, few of whom would approve of the 
Hanifite Maulvi Sami-ullah, who, on the eve nf this year s 
so-called “ Ba^e^eed" has urged the obligatoriness of the 
sacrifice of a cow by MuhammadanSi when this is neither 
their general law nor practice and when it can only serve 
as a threat to Government and to the Hbdus. We trust 
that the sendees of the Aga Sahib, whose portrait we 
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publish in ihe garb in which he pre^des at the \luharnun 
mournings, will be remembered at any distribution of 
honours that may be worthy of his influence and position. 

His lather, Aga Ali Shah, Aga Khan, was the lirst who 
gave us an indication of the mode in which the doctrine of 
metempsychosis Is viewed by some of his followers. 



U.H. 4AA A*u CHAH, SfeCOnO ABA, rATHia OF THE *ll«EWT cmiF. 
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At the end of this paper will be found further devils 
regarding this amiable Chief, communicated by an inde¬ 
pendent wurce as Is also the account of the organisation of 
the Khoja community. Wc remember his enlightened 
interest in researches regarding the Hindukush MulM 
who recite the following verses in honour of the ever- 
living representative of Ismail, their yth Imiim. *- the Lord 
of the Age," his lineal descendant: 

« Nabody will *mhiv fr«l whluiul worshtpiHna Th«, tord af the 
j«us wiU detcend from the fotmh liuawn to folloir Thee. tJtri of the 

Thy will itoiie will end the strife with Aotichnu, Lord of the Age 1 
Thy beauty givei light to beattn, the *un and ihc Koeo, Lord of the 

May I be Wcssefl by being under the dust of Thy feet, I Jird of the Age! 

The grandfather of the present Aga, Muhammad Hasan- 

ul-Huseini, the founder of the Umalllan dynasty of the 
Agas under an Indian shy, cofitiiUutcd to the making of 
Persian, if not of Indian, flistory. He was the first chief 
who was called Aga, an appellation which is now given 
as a title to his lineal descendants in the Ismailtan 
Popeship. His ascent to the illustrious ancestor, the 
chivalrous Alt, the stm-in- 1 aw‘ of the Prophet, is shown in 
the following genealogical List, which is repeated by 
Khojas on certain occasions. Rough as the enumeration 
is, it is of great historical importance and 1$ corroborated, 
especially in its earlier and more imfiortant parts, by the 
evidence of Arab and other Historians, whilst its later 
names similarly rest in an indisputable unbroken chain of 
lineal descenL 

♦ Tbus also do ike DmMS of the Ubawon euli the digaity of ibdr 
Isminlun « HstBla AfHikim ” « niler and loUin of the Ago to t pwitfen 
St Icsat neat » the Deity, and imahibit jOJ oihef oorthip, otcc(.t that of 
HJiiai, in the wcrml Conawnl which was ptiblisbed in the "Amuc 
Qiuittriy"of Apiii (893, 
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LtJiTop THE L(seal Ancestor!^ or H. J L the Aga Kiiak. 

(i) H. H. A'u, son^m-law' of the prophet, ist Imdm. 
His son was Hasan^ the second whose younger 

Unrthcr (2) Husain, the martyr of Kerbdii, was the third 
Imdm; his son (5) AH, Zcin-ui-A'bidjn, -was the 4th Im^m 
and his son (4) Muhammad BiUtir, the 5th, whose celebrated 
son, the philosopher (5) Iimim Ja'far Sadlri or the Just, 
was the possessor of many known and secret science. 
(6) Ismail (the eldest son of the 6th Imam, died in his 
fathers lifetime, but is acknowledged as the 7th Imdm by 
the Ismailians who derive their name from him, whereas 
the ordinary Shiahs acknowledge 12 Imdms, vii; the 6th 
Imiim's second son, Musa, as the 7th Imdm, bis son Ali 
Rica as the Stk hts son Abu Ja'far as the gih. his son Ali 
Askari as loth, his son Hasan Askari as 1 ith and Muham^ 
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mad. sumatned the Mahdi. who vamshed but who^ re¬ 
appearance is expected, as die rath Imam. ► ^ 

IsmaUians. however, do not go beyond Israai!, but as 
we are concerned with the line of descent ending 
with the present Aga Sahib of Bombay, we ^ 

follows; 7. Al Wasi' Muhammad. 8, Al WdfJ Ahmad. 

9. Al TattI KAstm. 10. Al Raai Abdullah, ti- Al 
M ahammad Mahdi (the first Ismailfatv Khalifa of Egypt). 

12. Al Koem bi-amr-i!lah Ahmad. 13. Al*Mans&r bi- 
quwatdllah A’li. 14- Al-Muaaa K-dln-illah Saad 15. W- 
AjeI* b-illah Nasr. 16. Al HAkim bi-Amr-illah ibn All. 

17. ,41 Zahlr li-Dln-iUah A'li. 18. Al Mustansir B-Illah 
Muidd, 19. Mustafa U-Din-illah Na^ar. 20. Sayyid HAdi. 
2t. Al Mullah Mahdi. 22. Hasan .A'lt, Zakamhu-s-saUm. 
23. A'!a-ud*dln Muhammad. 24. Hasan Jdaluddin (as- 
Sabbil). 25. .Al A’la Muhammad Shah. 26. Ruknudt^n 

KhurShah. 27, Shamsuddin Muhammad Shah. 2S. Kfesm 

Shah. 29. Ahmad hldm Shah. 30- Mohammad Shall. 
31. Mustansir A'li Shah. 32- Abdul-Salam Shah. 33. 
Mirza Abbas Shah. 34 - Abu Zer Shah. 35 - 
Mirza A'ii Shah. 3^- Zu-l-ftqAr Shah. 37 - Nur-ud-dln 
Shah. 38. Sayyad Khaltlullah. 39 - A‘ta-ulla Nazr Ah 
Shah. 40. Ab-ul-Hasan Shah. 41- Kasim Shah. 4 ^- 
Sayyid Muhammad Hasiui Beg- 43 - Sayyid J a far Shah 
44. Mtrra Bakir. 45* Shah Khalilullah. 4^- 
Hasan {Ack Khas). 47. A'li Shah, Aga Khan. 48. Aga 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, the present Aga Khan. 

In a future issue we hope to be able to examine In detail 
the appellations and history of the successive Inheritors of 
the dignity of the spiritual Chiefship of a community, the 
ramifications and influence of which are often to be found 
where least suspected. In the meanwhile, our readers 
must be referred 10 the Interesting account given by 
the late Sir Barile Frere of “ The Khojas, the disciples 
of the old man of the mountain " which, by the generous 
permission of Lady Frere and of the publishers, we have 
reprinted in pamphlet form from j Magazine of 
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August and September, 1876, We may, however, now 
give an independent account of the organtzation of the 
Khoja community in 1S94, as also a few biographical 
notes regarding the three last incumbents of the Ismaillati 
Pontificate, It may be mentioned that the present holder 
of this high heritage who was bom on the 7th November 
1877 recently celebrated his birthday according to the 
Muhammadan lunar Calendar on the 27th Shaw will A.n., 
w'hen he was inundated with congratulatory telegrams, 
to which we may l>e allowed 10 add our own wishes for 
his prosperity and that of the interesimg community over 
which he presides. 

“ The GovEkXMENT of tuk Khojas. 

For practical purposes of administration, India Is divideil 
into various districts, with very slight difTercnces in dieir 
administration. The city of Bombay shall be mentioned 
first. The principal officers there are the Mukhi and the 
Kamurias, appoimed for life by the Aga himself, from welh 
lo-do families.* These, with the assistance of the best- 
known amongst the inliuential poor, and a certain number 
of the wealthy members of the community, settle all dis¬ 
putes on social customs and questions of divorce by the 
deebion of the majority. Irt such matters the Aga never 
interferes. The control of reSigioiis afialrs, however, tieji 
entirely irt his hands. When in Bombay, he gives audience 
to allcomers, on Saturdays, and, whether in Bombay or not, 
he makes it a point to hold a Icv^e on the day of the full 
moon and on certain fanival days. During the Ramadm, at 
whatever statiott he may be, the usual Mahoniedati NinuuL 
b red ted every evening as also on the Bakree-Ecd and Raiiui- 
zan-£ecL and after this the particular Khoja prayer is said 
in his presence, after vrhich he leaves. At certain times 
there are large gatherings of his followers when he ad¬ 
dresses the assemblies on religious and controversial sub- 

♦ Tlie •• Mttitht ” iv more ipedfitilljf, ihe Treaiurer or Swwiid ; end 
ihe ** Kooniiio* the Accouittant 
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jecu, ihe spcKliB being »• 

ponem part of. the religion books of the Khojte 

If invited by any, even the poorest followB on* 7 - 
provided the person is aecompanied by the Mukhr, the Ap 
Invariably accepts the invitation. The Mukh, onnot de- 
dine to accompany any Khoja wishing to prefer the request 
that his house be visited 

The province of Cutch has bst greatly m KhojaSv 
owing to emigration. Tiil lately, one man wrta appomted 
over all its Jama'als (congregations) and to him aliairs 
were referred; but the community were dissatisfied with 
the power exercised over the deeisions of their assemblies 
and permission was given them to elect Mukhis and 
Kamurias. When differences arise and the decisions of 
the Jama ats are not considered satisfactory, references are 
made direct to the Ago. Four or five ministers ate ap- 
tx)inUd for the different districts. The appointments are 
Llmost exclusively honorary. Utough the incumbents are 
allowed to exercise a sort of veto on the decisions of the 
Jamaats. a right which is seldom acted upon. TheM 
offices nrequasi-hemdiury, as a member of the same family 
invariably succeeds on the demise of an occupant of the post. 

The province of Kathiawar consisung not of traders ^ 
in Gutch and Bombay, but chiefly of tenant*fanners, is 
broken up into sub*divisions according to the different 
native States of which the Khojas are subjects- It is the 
best ofEanised. Religious matters are enttreiy 
from monetary affairs. To look after the latter a 
muria Is appointed for life. The present official is Ibnihim 
Ismail, Treasuiw of H.H. the Nawab of Junaghad, lie 
selects Kamurias for the provinces or Sutes under htm and 
these hold the posts for a term of years. The collections 
of offerings reach the Kull-Kamuria. who forwards them 
monthly to Bombay. I'or reilgious dispute.^ and difficulties 
about social customs, an arbitrator i-'’ apf^mted m the 
person of a chief minister, who U at present Casstm Ismail, 
rbrolher of the above-mentioned Kull-Kamuna. He rules 
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supreme over the four other mioisters appointed by the 
Aga who refer difhculues to the chief tniniister. Like the 
posts mentioned above, these are quasi-hereditary. Iti the 
vill^es, Kamurias and Mukhis are elected by the com¬ 
munity and these are subject to the above. They manage 
their own concerns, referring, when differences arise, to the 
minister of their district with the right of appeal to the 
chief minister. Appeals seldom reach the Aga and the 
followers here are the most contented in India, the 
ministers, Multhis, Kamurias and the Jama'ats being very 
popular. The Aga occasionally goes on a tour through 
these States baiting at the principal towns to receive the 
people of the surrounding villages of the districL 

Next comes Sind in importance, divided into Karachi 
City and the Province of Sind, in Karachi City, the 
Minister. Mukhl and Kamuria are appointed by the Aga 
for a term of years or for life and, as in other provinces, 
local affairs arc managed by them ; but appeals from their 
authority to Bombay are frequenL Last year H.H. 
visited the town and was met at Keamari, the landing 
place, by thousands of Khojas all in holiday attire, con- 
ducted in a rich faknquin to a carriage of state, and 
accompanied by the crowd on the five miles of journey to 
the Camp. In the districts of Sind, the Ministers do not 
interfere with religion and at) affaire are managed by the 
Mukhi and Kamurias who are elected by the community in' 
the different villages. A similar administration t$ carried 
on in Ahmednugger, Poona, Rutnagherry ami Soutliern 
India: in fact, wherever as many as a dozen Khojas arc 
found, and ihetr contributions arrive even from Rangoon 
and other jiarts of Burmah. The Jama'at of each village or 
town appoints a Khoja whom they pay to teach the children 
and educate them in the tenets of their religion and instruct 
them in the principles of morality. Though the attendance 
is not compulsory, it is generally very good. 

Before ending these few words on the internal manage* 
ment of their affairs by the Khojas it may not be out of 
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place to refer to what is so dreaded in everj Indian 
munity, viz. escommuRicatlon, Should the Jama at of a 
village consider a Khoja's actions such as to put him out of 
the pale of their community, he is boycotted by all in is 
village. He can appeal to the Minister of his district, but. 
should the judgment bo confirmed, instead of temg severely 
avoided by hi.s village alone, beyond the precincts o w ic^ 
the excommunication did not hold, it now extends to all 
the places in that district. If it not confirmed, the 
communication, of course, is removed. A further appeal is 
allowed where the previous reference has caused dissatis¬ 
faction, but such seldom r^h the Aga. Any excom¬ 
municated person, however, can obtain forgiveness and be 
received once more into the commutiity,^ if performs 
certain penances imposed, either by the first tribunal or, 
after cases of appeal, by the tributtaS to which the appeal 

was made, or by the Aga himself. ^ 

In speaking of the Khojam we must not forget colonies 
in Africa, along whose eastern coast are the towns of Zan- 
dbar, Bhagamobolla. Kilwa. Mombassa. and others extend¬ 
ing on lo Ujiji. The Khojas are traders. They el^i 
annually, or, in rare cases, once in three years, a Mukhi 
and a Kamuria, for the management of local affairs In 
Zanzibar these officers are elected annually, and. though 
the same persons may be reflected, this has bwn known 
to take place only three times in the history of the Jama at. 
Here contributions arrive from the coast. Mozambique and 
some new settlements excepted whkh deal dir«t with 
Bombay, Two ministers arc appointed for Zanzibar, one 
having been the late Sir Tharia Topun. The other is 
Rahmaiulla Hamani. Their power and influence with the 

Khojas is very great.' 

«BtO(;RAPHlCAL SiaTCK OF THEtR HIGHNESSES. THE 
SUCCESSIVE *AGA SAHIBS’ OF BOMBAY. 

Shah Khalilulla, the great grandfather of H.H. Aga 
Sultan Mahomed Shah, whilst residing for a short time at 
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Vezdf was munJertd by a Persian mob incited to the act by 
a Mullah who termed the kmailis " heretics'’ whom it was 
lawful atid praiseworthy to kill. Amongst the Persian King's 
ministers there were many relatives of the murdered man 
and owing to tiiis and the fear of disturbances that might 
arise from the desire of revenge on the part of the Ismaih's, 
F'ateh All Shah, the Shah of Persia, ordered the Mullah to 
his camp, cast him naked into a freezing pond and had him 
beaten with thorny sticks, Khalilulia was succeeded as 
head of the I small Is by his son, Mahomed Hassan-al- 
Husselni \ the appointment was confirmed by the Shah and 
the lad adopted and brought up ai the royal court and 
there married to a daughter of the King, Accustomed in 
childhood to be called by the pet name of Aga Khan,” the 
sobriquet remained with Mm through life, aod his son and 
grandson in India were called “Aga Khan '* after him. a 
name that will probably continue in India w'hile the family 
has a representative. On the death of Fateh All Shah, 
a civil war broke out in Persia, the princes taking the 
side of Zil-es-Sultan, the eldest son. and the other nobles 
and Miraas fighting under the standard of Mahomed Shah, 
the father of the present Persian monarch. Amongst the 
ablest supporters of Mahomed Shah, then governor of 
Azerbijan, were Aga Khan of Meheiat and one of his 
relatives, a powerful noble of the same province of Irak, 
These two for their services were received in high favour 
at Mahomed Shah's court, the one being made Lord 
Chamberlain whilst Aga Khan was sent at the head of an 
army to conquer the province of Kirman which had declared 
in favour of the then Governor*General of the province^ a 
son of batch Ali Shah. The latter was defeated and after 
a number of engagements was taken prisoner and sent lo the 
King who ordered his eyes to be put out. En this enter* 
prise, the Ismailis were of great help to tbttr religious 
lodcr. Mahomed Shah was so pleased with Aga Khan 
that he appointed him the leader of the forces destined to 
take Herat, but a rebdJEon breaking out in Kerman the 
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King was forced to take his troops in person to besiege 
HeraL Before long Aga KHan was a rebel. The apparent 
cause was an insidt from Uie prime minister, h so happened 
that the minister once lay ill with fever when a certain 
Abdul Mahomed, formerly a servant of Aga Khan, caitic 
to the house and following the Eastern fashion of dis¬ 
playing the plus ttlira of attachment and devoitoa 
walked round the sick naan and prayed that the illness 
might leave the minister and fall upon him. U chanced 
that matters felt out in accordance with his t»rayer and the 
servant Abdul Mahomed soon became the great Miraa 
Abdul Mahomed,* the friend of the prime minister and a 
great power at court who dared thmugh the minister to 
ask In marriage the hand of his former master s daughter. 
The reply was an insulting letter couched in terms of 
Eastern abuse, and the minister. Haji Mirza Agasi, formerly 
a recluse and a philosopher and still a leader of a Large 
section of the Sufis, detenoined, being all-powerful, to find 
a means of driving A^ja Evhan into rebellion. *l he latter on 
undertaking the conquest of Kerman had paid half the 
expenses of the war on a promise from Haji Mirza Agasis 
predecessor. Kay am Makain, that he might recoup himself 
from the revenue of the province. This revenue was now 
demanded by Haji Miraa Agasi It was the last straw. 
Aga Khan was long ready to rebel. On bis reception at 
the court of Kateh ) 1 Shah and more so after M ahomed 

Shah ascended the throne, the Mullahs expecting to rise to 
pow‘er and influence under a Sayad dynasty had made pro¬ 
posals to Aga Khan to raise himself to supreme power, and 
the Mujeahids of Ispahan and Irak endeavoured to excite 
dissensions against what they called the rule of the Tartar. 
Civil war raged with varying fortune to either party, but 
the Mollttbs hung back and Aga Khan was glad to lay 
flown his arms when a promise reached him from the prime 
minister, strengthened by the carrying of a Koran on the 

* Hu son, scrH sn ibba, is a penskmer of H.H. Sultan ^fahonifid 
3hah*i. 
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occa:5iu>n, that he would, be allowetl, if hostiJitles ceased at 
once, to enjoy perfect liberty as a country gen tie man on his 
estates at Mehctat. But he had scarcely surrendered when 
he was made prisoner and taken to Tehcrm His wife in 
the meantime was at the Persian court and knowing that 
the Shah was an ardent Sufi she dressed her son as. a 
dcHi'ish and made the young man appear before the King 
daily to read and recite poems in praise of forgiveness. 
Moved by these the King pardoned Aga Khan. But this 
did not .suit the minister. When Aga Khan tvas returning 
to Kerman he found a regular boycott established by the 
minister's oniers and having to fight even for his food, was 
once more driven into open rebellion. An army was sent 
afixn- him and Aga Khun was finally forced to quit the 
Kingdom taking op his quarters In Afghanistan. His 
brother continued the struggle in Persian BelucHlstan. took 
the strong fortress of Bum and established himself governor 
of Humpur as deputy of his brother Aga Khun. This was 
about the time of the first .Afghan war. At Kabul, Aga 
Khan made the acquaintance of the English garrison and 
on one occasion helped them with his irregular ca\’alry. 
binding his monetary resources almost at an end he went 
down to Sind to collect money from his Indian followers to 
renew his war with the Persian monarch, but meeting Sir 
Charles Napier he joined him in his conquest of Sind and 
has been praised in very high terms by thar General for his 
truly soldierly qualities. Through our ambassador at the 
court of Teheran a request arrived from the Slmh that 
Aga Klinn be riunovcd from the West of India where his 
presence wjis a constant menace, and the old warrior was 
dcimrtetl to Calcutta where he received a pension from the 
Briiish Government and the title of H ighn«ss. On the death 
of Mahomed Shah, he was allowed to proceed to Bontbay. 
where he settled at one of the houses in Maaagon still in 
the possession of the family. There he took to horee- 
racing, his chief pleasure in life, h became such a passion 
with him that in his old age, deettipit and blind, he was to 
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be seen, when he coufd move out, frecjuetiting the Grand* 
Stand, riding there on a led horse, roused by the mere 
vicinity of the race-horses he loved. He died In April 
i88j and was succeeded by hfs eldest son, Aga Ali Shah, 
who, during his father’s second rebellion, had left with hts 
mother for Kerbela and had spent his time between that 
place and Bagdad in hunting and pleasure-parties in com¬ 
pany with the Zi)-es*SuItan, the forty days’ King, and the 
exiled princes. There he married and had two sons 
whom he brought to Bombay, fn India, hts father deputed 
him to visit hts foQowers in the different provinces, especially 
those of Scindc and Kathiawar, where he organiaed the 
jama’atkhanas and taught his disciplea His spare time he 
gave to hunting, being a good shot and fond of sport. 
His wife died in Bombay and some time after he married 
the daughter of a Shirazi family settled in the city. After 
the death of hts second wife, be married the lady who till 
now has acted guardian to her son, the present Aga Sultan 
Mahomed Shah, .Aga Khan. She is the daughter of 
Nizam-ud-Daulah who had formerly helped Aga Ali Shah's 
father at the Persian court before renouncing the w’orld to 
lead a life of retirement and conlemptation. After the 
death of Aga Khan, w hen Sir James Fei^uson was go\"ernor 
of Bombay, Aga AJi Shah sat, for some time, as additional 
member of Council, His two sons died, aged 33 and 30 
respectively, about nine months b<;fore their father, who 
departed this life at Poona in 1883. 

Aga Sultan Mahomed Shah, whose education is all but 
ftnished, is considered by the Persians in Bomb,iy as the 
leading man in their Society. He also moves in both 
European and Indian circles and gives promise of a bright 
career- In the meantime, he does not neglect his followers 
in the different districts when for a fortnight or more in 
every year he receives their homage and teaches them the 
tenets of their religion.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT, 

{Coittinited/row Vd,, page 434 }^ 

XXVIL 

TRAVANCORE CORONATION CERCMONliS! 

(An account of the T^UiAharavi and Hironyujiartkaiit, —ccTcmonie* 
obliptwy on the Rajas of TiaviUKOte,—given to Sir W. ElUot by a 
Ttnvnncore Bnhtnan.) 

It has long been the Imperative duty of every Raja of 
'I'nivancore, as soon as possible after his acecssion to the 
throne of his forefathefs, to perfonn two expensive cere¬ 
monies, called Tuiabharam and Hitanyagstrhkawii for their 
performance alone can enable him to bear the title of 
KtUasikhara Pcrumal, and confirm him on his ancestral 
throne. Although several of the ancient Rajas are found 
not to have thus legally acquired the title, perhaps from a 
failure of the requisite pecuniary means, yet those princes 
had reigned before the whole principality had acknowledged 
one sole stjveretgn. Since the reduction of the petty chiefs 
by Raja MArtanda Varma of Attingal, all the princes seem 
to have undergone these ceremonies, with the exception of 
the two who were excluded, by reason of thdr sex. from 
their performance. 

Hiranya^rbhant alone can render the prince efHdeni to 
wear the crown of Travancore; and in order to be. eligible 
for that, the Raja must have previously performed the cere¬ 
mony of Tttkibharftm. 

L Tuiabharam. 

Tuiabharam Is derived from 7 a 4 =**a pair of scales," 
and Bharam= " weighing," meaning weighing in a pair of 
scales. This ceremony is the more expensive of the two, 
as it not only requires a large quantity of gold correspond- 
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inf whh Oie weight of the prince, but much more i^ncy 
besides to serve as donations to several pagodas and to 

attendant Brahmans. _ 

An auspicious day being previously fixed, the Raja sends 
his summons to alt the Nomhuries {local Brahmans) to 
attend at the ceremony, and assist him in its jKjrformance, 
These people live in the southern parts of Travancore, 
their principal seats being Trichur in Cochin, and Trivan¬ 
drum in Malabar near Calicut. Whatever may be 
pursuits in which they happen to be then engaged, they 
must abandon them and repair without deby to the place 
appointed for the celebration of the ceremony. When the 
high priests of these Brahmans come, die Raja is required to 
go forth to meet them, and to lead them to the pbceallotied 
for their residence, paying them all manner of attendon and 
reverence. Modern civilization, however, has intrwluced 
changes into this custom, which denoted the superiority of 
ecclesiastical rule. Instead of the prince, the head^fBcer 
of the palace goes, and after communicating to them the 
ceremony for which they are required, he desires from them 
a memorandum of the details of its observance, the pro¬ 
vision required, and the penance which His Highness 
should previously perform. This is only a matter of form ; 
for every preparation has been already made agreeably to 
ancient custom. Great numbers of Brahmans, both lo^ 
and foreign, assemble, and have to be fed and mamratned 
without distinction. Prayers are periodically chanted in the 
Grand Pagoda at Trivandrum. About a week before the 
actual com'^nencemeni of ceremony, His Highness has 
to perform some highly mortifying penance. Then the 
ceremonials commence, which last 7 days, Hotnatm or 
sacrifices, together with the recital of the Vedas, are per¬ 
formed by certain Namburies, whose hereditary pnvil^‘ it 
is to officiate on such occasions. The foreign Brahmans are 
not allowed to take part: they are only appointed to attend 
the Naeahuries in their duties. As the seventh 
affproaches, a large temporary paaeial. or decorated pavilion. 
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is erected tn the grand Pagoda, well emamenteid with tinsel 
work, Mango leaves, and Plantain trees, as prescribed in the 
Hindu ShAstras, The four sides are secured with strong 
railings to restrain the crowd of spectatuis from entering 
the sanccuar)*. The faudai is built generally in an elevated 
sfx}!, so that all the people may see the weighing of the 
prince. On the morning of the 7th day, the gold atready 
collected for the purpose and converted into massive bars 
is taken with great pomp to the Pagoda, followed by a large 
number of spectators who crowd to get even a slight 
glimpse of the ceremonial* The gold is deposited in a 
particular position, and is purified by being sprinkled with 
sacred water by the high priest. 

The Raja, after performing his morning devoliotl, pro¬ 
ceeds to the Pagoda and prostrates himself before the 
deity in it Then, dressed in his royal ornaments and 
attended by all his officers, he comes to the gate of the 
pandaif where he makes danAm or the giving of nearly 
100 cows to resj>eiCtable, learned, and poor Brahmins. 
Then he takes off his amaments and replaces them by a 
set of new ones of less value, as they become the perquisite 
of the High priest after the perfonnance of the ceremony. 
Then the High priest briefly explains die necessity of the 
ceremony; and after certain passages from the Vedaa have 
been repeated, Elis Highness is slowly led to the ptaiform 
where the balance to weigh him has been erca^ ttiade of 
wood, well painted, and covered with green tofeta. The 
scales are of silver, some three feet in diatneter, and are 
suspended by means of rojxjs made of twisted silken cords, 
entwined and covered with gold thread. In one of the 
scales, destined to bear the weight of the Royal person, a 
small cushion is placed, and on it a few Darikas or pieces 
of sacred gra-a. His H ighness, after falling at the feet of the 
High priest and the Brahmans generally, is slowly led 
amidst loud acclamations, to his appointed scale, which 
|«nd, « •!» height pf a yani fmm tha g,o«d, ip fedliata 
h« B,„unupg .L \Vh« ,hp lack, 
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members of the Royal family, the pneats 
allowed to enter within the rtulmgs; and H.s H.ghne^ 
slowly places himself in one of ihe scales, while the go is 
brought, amidst the beating of tom-toms, and put into the 
other scale. The sound of the clapping of hands and a 
peculiar strain of music convey to the eager crowd the tn- 
formation that their Raja has been placed m the ba ance. 
Then follows a rush to have a glimpse of the extraordinary 
scene. The crowd is so Immense that should proper 
measures be by chance neglected, many are hkeJy to be 
trodden to death. The gold continues to be poured into 
one scale till the other, in which the prince is seated, rises 
aloft. His Highness must remain nearly half an hour m 
the scale, when certain sacrifices, etc,, are made; and then 
the High priest proclaims itm the ceremony is over. The 
Raja thanks the local Brahmans for the trouble they ha^ 
taken and, as a reward, distributes half of the entire gold 


among the priests. 

Then His Highness b triumphantly led, amid ihc aeda- 
maiionsof the people, to the presence of the dci^' where, 
after paying certain prescribed gold coins. His Highn^ is 
congratttbied by the High priest, in the name of the deity', 
and receives some trilling presents. The remaining half of 
the entire gold Is taken to the mint and coined into special 
coins* bearing the inscription in Malayalam lettera, Srt 

Every Brahman, without regard to his rank, receives a 
certain number of these golden coins, in proportion to the 
number of the members of which his family consists. The 
Brahmans are fed well during several days, and art then 
dismissed with suimble presents. The share which the 
local Brahmans receive is a quantity of goldt which they 
take home. Great festivities commemorate the occasion, 
and no circumstance that would enhance Its pomp is 
neglected. 

* The T*liw of the coitB 1 am not able 10 find out s h wuW be astertauwd 
only by a «{*»«« to luihoriiies in ihc mint. 
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IK Hiranyagarhhant. 

Tniabhiram prepares the Raja for undergoing the cere¬ 
mony of Hlranyagarbham, which is similar in the fixing of 
a lucky day, and the issuing of the Royal summons to the 
Namburies. but this ceremony does not last longer than a 
couple of days //irmyagariAam, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Padntagarbham means birth from Gold, or birth 
from the Lotus 

A large mandapam or pavilion is set apart for this pur¬ 
pose, In the grand Pagoda at Tmandrum, There all the 
local Brahmans assemble, and sacrifices begin to be made, 
continumg for about a week. A couple of days before the 
actual performance of the ceremony, the golden vessel— 
which has to be specialty made for the purpose. Is carried 
from the palace to the Pagoda through the streetB, accom¬ 
panied by a large concourse of people who flock to have 
even a peep at the vessel a few minutes' detention in w'hich 
capacitates a person to wear the royal crown. 

The vessel is of the height of an average man. round, 
and plain, without any ornamental workmanship. Tlie 
covering is supported by lotuses curiously carved. The 
gold is not quite pure, being much alloyed with copper and 
silver. 

The vessel on arriving at the Pagoda ts deposited in the 
centre of the Miindapam^ and the Nambkrits commence to 

fill it with the Panthakoiyam, or five sacred Liquids,_Milk, 

Tair (whey), Sugar, Lime-juice and Honey. The whole 
apartment is well decorated with temporary work in tinsel 
and flowers which must have been procured from all parts 
of the country. When all the preparations are complete, 
His Highness secs out in public procession, with all his 
family, officers and aiiendatits, and goes directly to the 
Pagoda where he offers some coins. This done, he proceeds 
to the place prepared for the ceremony, where at] his orna¬ 
ments art taken away, as he must enter the vessel without 
them, to denote that man has no worldly ornaments at his 



Misutta^w 

binh. wba«v« may be hU “'•""“‘'.‘“P"™' 
world The Namiarus repeat certaui texts o 

Thea' HIS H:*''"-^^X'!a"rLrbTSerjrbo,^: 

W1 X'"priests°Tngratulate him on his »^nd 

Chile nearer Arullery speeially brought for the 

I jThe iotelliceoee that the Raja has eompleted his 
birth, and that he !a now lilted to wear 
for which he bad been required lo undet^o so ma y pa - 
Hitherto there has been no crowd as only a ^lecc num 
admitted, owing to the sacred nature of the ceremony. 
Any pollution or any other obstacle unfortunately ^orn^ 
is su^ieat to necessitate a recommencement of A' 
work afresh. So it requires much .igilanee to see that no 

such accident occurs. 

The prince, on coming out or|he golden ; 

stows it on certain Anwiurtit whose pnvtlege .1 is » 

the whole. In the ease of TutahhAraa,. 
mans have a claim to 4 ut the gross 

oven the which the //iraaya- 

ceremony takes place is, 1 think “ 

C It would cost stiU more if its ^ 

pollute the whole Pagoda. His Highnei» then Ixithes m f^ 

water and enters an “P*""*'"'Amo^thl 
has been already arranged for hts punheatton. Amo^ 

Hindus, the birth of a child brinp pollmton: so 

birth also is its character, sotne- 

h r^iuires an early purificatioa After the reciia- 
S::"n‘'J :^“te“./r la,ge vessel HW with the 

rre^.::r.?theGanges.n.eciallyorderedforthepu^ 

b broo-bt and the water U slowly poured on the Rajas 

head. TWs done. His Highness returns to the adjacent 
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Palace and again conies forth dressed in his most gorgeous 
style- He is now led by the High priest to the platform In 
front of the principal deity. The High priest briefly con¬ 
gratulates His Highnew on the performance of the cere¬ 
mony, rectuesting him to prostrate himself thrice before the 
deity* while everyone is compelled to inaintaiii perfect 
silence. The High priest advances to the front, and thrice 
calls His Highness by the name ai Kulasekhara Perumal 
The state ofliontiage to the ecdesiasiical circles Is so great 
chat the very prince who is tiie master of the whole cowniry 
is compelled by usage to reply : " Thy stave.’' Then the 
crown which has been previously placed at the feet of the 
deity is brought and placed on the Royal brow. On 
receiving the crown, the prince prostrates himself again, and 
next receives Ids regal swonl «ind seal The conclusion of 
the ceremony is announced to the people outside the 
enclosure by music, and to the whole city by ]jea]s of 
artillery. 


It is considered that Padmaimh/tiiruHtmi 
of Vishnu) is die true lord of Travancorc. One of the 
former Rajas of Travancore, mlimidatcd at the hostile in¬ 
tentions of TIppu Sultan‘and anucipating an annihibtion 
of his authority, was induced to dedicate Ids own kingdom 
to the Ruler of the Universe to obtain mercy for his people. 
When the arms of Tippu received a cheek, and he found it 
impossible to conquer Travancorc as his presence was much 
required at Scringa|>atain, the delivery was Imputed to the 
interposition of Providence. From that date, the realm 
belongs to Pvimanahhasteami,^m^ the Rajas are considered 
to be appointed his viceroys, to conduct its affaire. The 
management of the Pagoda is conducted by a committee of 
3 imrsons in whom the privilege is hereditary The Rata 
is PraidMt ; E,u< ihough he can dianisaa rncmbccafar 
a aatiaraciory proof of hia guilt, he cannot appoint in his 
stead My other but one of the same family. Everything 

• ThU brings ihc dtdiaujoii of the Rai t- r» i 
dsle » 1 «iu «ry *go.-R S. tv i. hu: * 
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connected with the Pagoda is conducted by the unaiumo^ 
consent of these members. But they have no ^wer to 
interfere in the affairs of the State, though >t also is con¬ 
sidered sacred property. 

III. Insialtaiidu. 


When the new prince U installed, he is obliged to teke a 
solemn oath that he wiU never deviate from the^path pur- 

TuX his ^ his whole atten¬ 

tion to promoting the welfare of his people wuhoui drstmc^ 
don, that he will rule in conformity with the ^tablis e 
osages of the coontrj'. that he will show no partiality towa^s 
a^^ndividual or caste, and that be will devote all hm 
energy to the improvement of the condition of his people, 
bearing well in mind that he has been .elected b> 
Almighty to rule with parental affection- Then on y is _ e 
presented with the crown and the sword, the msignia of his 


On His Highness taking the oath amidst the loud eheers 
of the jubtlam people, the crown and the sceptre are pre¬ 
sented to him while the High priest pronounces the bene- 
diciino i •* May you reign long; may you look ^ter Uie 
interests of the charitable establishtnenis; may you be guilty 
of no partiality in the administration of justice t jmd may 
this crown, that has adorned the brows of your il ustnous 
predecessors, find you no way less wo y to 
Loud acebmations at once proclaim the event to the public. 
The people, raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
crowd to have a glimpse of their nCwly-crowned monarch, 
who after having prostrated himself once more, comes out 
of the sanctuary' adorned with the crown and the sceptre. 

This crown is of an antique shape, and is rather clumsy. 
The precious stones are exclusively sapphires, with diamonds 
and rubies. It is too weighty to be borne comfortably. 
On liie upper part are two sandals of the deity set with 
precious stones. U is now used only on eKttaordinary 
religious ceremonies. A simpler one is made for ordinary 
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wear, consisting of two feet, set with brilliants, attached to 
a v^:Ivet cap which the Raja wses wherever be goes. 

The ceremony does not end here. H is Highness has to 
proceed tci TimpApuram, a village 12 miles distant where he 
must recdvc the confirmation of the crown. After making 
the usual adorations. His Highness leaves the Pagoda and 
cntent the adjacent Palace, allotted exclusively for the 
female members and children of the Royal family. Here 
all his troops and retinue are ordered to attend htm along 
the route to Timpipurajn, 

In the heat of a tropical sun and attended by all the 
members of the family, together with bis officers and other 
attendants. His Highness sets out ffir Timpapuram. 
Nothing can exceed the pomp with which the march !s con- 
ducted. All the streets are ornamented with Plantain trees 
and wreaths, while people of all classes flock to see their 
sovereign, with his crown on bis brow. 

After a fatiguing march, His Highness reaches the plaee- 
It is a small village scarcely sufficient to accommodate such 
a large royal cortd^e. Here some ceremonies take place 
The crown is then placed on His Highness's head with the 
usual three calts of Kutaseklmra Permml From this 
place. His Highness directs hk way to Attiogal, where his 
family gods are placed. Here he goes through the same 
ceremonies, and then returns home, amid every possible 
expression of joy. The city is continuously iilumiriated for 
a week: die public offices art dosed : and emertainments 
arc given to all daises of the people. 

His High«=» hK s^s«,.„:„,ly „ visit certain other 
Pagodas lo hts roata. but these visiB he can make at his 
own convenience. 
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CHAPrm — Bokuaua akd Badakhsha^ [whe^i 

TaE fallowjng it» brief hts^oty of the cif [the &ther 

of the preseni Amir of Bokhiia]. The pirsxnt reigtiinf fataily of Ikil^ham 
U not descended eidier from Changes KbM or the Amir Tiumilr. It is n 
I'lifkifih ficiiLly of ihe Mankk (Maogot^ Tribe of the Turits descended 
from Cbikii^ the ton of Toni^na Khan^ Toinana Khfui had three tons, 
vhur Kabul Ehin, Ejicbali Bahidur and Chakm llie descendaiit^ of the 
Last-named son ^ Totiuiiia Rhan alone attained to the tank of severe igntj. 
yhe Munkli Tribe is divided into three section^ vin^ Ak Tok and 
'ramdr Klioya. The present reigning iiuiiily beloiiga to the **Tok” 
Section, irbich meona wealthy *■ or ** powetJiiL** The fdlowing Is the 
eencoJogir of the Cunilf 

Chi^uth-Baj- 

KildiVarbL 

I 

Rhodoi Ktili. 


I 


Khoda Yir B 1 AtiKk. 

DonLdl Bi AtiliL 

Sbah Morid Be]g aitas Miidm Ghdzi. 

Amir Sa-fd Amu Hatdir^ 

I 

Amir Sasmllji Khan* 


Amir MoaaiShr Khan. 


Qi^ uaH-Boi was a Nomad Chief of some rcspecthbilityp wh6 Itved in hii 
comp in ibe neighbouThood of Km?ftL He once entettaiaa] with maiieri 
ho^itality Abd utlnh Khan, UsbaL the King of Bokhiia, who happened 
to eneimp with a Jarge redmie in the vkinity tif the camp of Chi-c^ Biii» 
and tbcnccforwayd enjoyed no honmirable poridon in the Conn of Bokhira. 
Orte of hh descendants# KhotJa Yar Bi was sobsequentiy nused to the 
dignity of AuUk during the reagn of Snbhan Kuti KhaiL Kkodn Ydr Bi 
had two sons, viz,, hlobajoimed Haktm Bi AtaLik and iMnidl Bi AtaTik. 
Hakim Ri ^\ulik had three sons—Rahim Khan, Vnukdshtt Beg and Barit 
Beg. DdntiSl Hi had one son, named Shah Morid Bey^ somamed Ulmm 
ChiiL Miihjimmad Hokfm Bi Atalfk eterriaed suprcinc power during rbc 
reign of Ab-ul Fak, the wo of Sobhati Kotl Khan, who wu king in riotne 

* TM$ tdtbcfta anpab&lheil wax itsapomux in Kmt bt^f pcnpiuieoi lepo* 

araphUah hktonoh of poetical Titoc a^rcgirdi BadatduW 

VDii qtti^ ndihbwing cotmlrA—BtilTO*^ 
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only. Rakrtrt Bi rrtin?^ Dvcr chai^ of the Inritory of Karsbl to Us two 
aoiw^ Yciukaihli J^cg and Barit Beg- Rahim Khaji ims the biavest of Ul 
the soiu of i^akim BL During the mgvk of Ab^ul pJLitp Bukhara wai 
intMclcd by Kddk- Haktm Eli adviwl the Bokhara Chief tn tciidi?r ^tib- 

iniwbn, ftnd fumlfhed & contingicTit of twelve thoutaod men, undet the 
eofttmand of hi» RuHim KUMt acc^ofiipnity the grst PersiMiOon^ 
♦inertit in his invoston of Iftdia. Nidtr granted lubwqnently 9. pateni 
confemng the chajge of the Govcmmcni*' of B<3kliini on Rahim Khan. 
In the yes/ Ti66t Ahmaii Shah Ooirlnx took posibetsjon of Baikhi Badakh^ 
shrtn and Kbomsan. and the fotbiring year Rahim Khim with the con- 
caneme of the prindpai nobles of Bothira, assassinated Ab-nl ¥ah and 
raised his son, Abd-ul Momxo K-han, nomirisilly to the throne. Abdul 
Motnitk died in ii6j and Rahim Khan faiied to the throne Abd-uita 
kIijit i, 1 deficendant of Changes Khan. 1 "he teal ftowet femamed, how¬ 
ever, in the hands of Rahkc Khan. The nonirnal soTereign was muin- 
lalnedl for eight yeanr, after which Rahim Khan threw off ihe nui^k pm 
Abd-nLLi Khan to dea±h, and himself usurped the aoveieignly. He 
etilargcd the kingdom by hi* conqiicats^ bm jieither Balkb not H[iilikhah^ 
were iiicliiflrd in hi* dominions *ths fortner country wu diirtug hi* 
Tcign held by the Katigha RuEcti of Ktindn/v the Utter vm.* goveitied 
by the desccodanu of Hii Yir Ikg iiilubtjrdiitalioii to the Afghin Criwon- 
ifumt of Cabnl. After ihc ^e$th of Rahim Kharv the diitf authonly wats 
aiuTpcft by his uncle; DdinUl Bi, who nuuntained the semblance of sovereign 
in the perwrit first of Fnail Khan the grajidson (ilaagbler^i ion) of Rahim 
Khan, and subsequently qf Ab-ei Ghari Kbo/h who wai descended fiorn 
the fiunily of Changes Khan. After «>mc yeans, he foujid bkmadf mfh- 
denily strong to assume the emblemst uf sovereignty, and himseif took 
pofiHsuon of the throne. He died lo 11 and wns succeeded by Ids 

HOB Shals Morid BL TIm? Chief applied for and obtained from Selliii 111 , 
ihc Sultan of Turkey^ a paient coostitutbg him the sovereign of Bakhdia, 
and directing die people Of the conn try to tead the Khutbn in hb nmieh 
He jisQ received from die Sultan the title of ** Ainlr-ul Slofnmini’* Of ihc 
Contnutnder of the FaitlifuL Shah Morad f£eg dted in the year latfj 
■nd was succeeded by hi* son _\mir St-iiJ^Amit Haidar. Uuring the retgo 
of Shah Mmad Beg in Bi^kliirat Balkh and Eadakdtan were indtidcd in 
the dntnmmns of Tiumr Shah .Abdali, King ot CdiuL Afnir Haidar 
eonqueret! ELdkh in 4.!>' 1795- He died in ^142* and was «:Qcceeded by 
hU itm Amir Bayad SIdsaiji who dk-d the fisllnwtng year, and was luc- 
Cceded by HU brcHhet. Amir Umar Khan, Omar KJiin jdj® ^fter n 
reign of a fuw munihi, end was infictedcd by hia brother, Amsi Nasr-ulUh 
KIwjc The l«t flamed ChkE omtaii Balkh ru hot made no 

aitempi to occtipy it permanimlly. Nasr^ullah Khan dkd In 1377, and wa* 
rucceeded by hU son Moxol^r Khan [the faiber qf the presciu ArnLr of Bob- 
hd»]. Th» Chief Oliver tnadc any aitcmpt to occupy Ealkh, thotigh lie more 
ihoft oflcc ima^ted retellion on the pore of Um of ^Flainuiia, Akhdia, 
Shtbflighlii and iladaJthdmn a^nst ihe Mimkzal RtJefi of AfehfiSnrsUn 
Boikh haa been mclnded bi the domtnbas of the Bmbai Ruler? 
AfghinUUn rintc the year 1SJ9. Badakh^n has nevcf tieeti indepeivdfiDi 
’ * r^ iT*> t a-a t7»i . 
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of Dalfch. A1 the present time the teniiory «tendms from 

Knrkt and Chirjiii, and situated on Jhi* side of the Oxi» which adjoins 

the Unib of Balkh, is held, with the coniiol of nil the feme* (t <> m "“J^) 

oci the 0*mi by the Amir of Bokhi^iL Ko cncio^hments ha« b«n 

mnde on this lentWiy on the S>aTt of the Eirakai GovemMnU Ilit 

head of that Bovernmenl, the present Amir of Afghimi*Un «ithm whose 

dominions ate indud«l nirii and Itadakhshiln, is corairfeidy » 

the British C^oiremnieni, imJ a® such, nbsiains from nnpropet encit^* 

™ents and tnmsgiessions on fordBn territoiy. if any 

l.n« ocenned they hm-w occuimL on iht part Of the Ajmr of 

!« a vassal of the Russian Government- U was he who Bupiwrted Abdnl 

Jtnlimdn Khan in his incursion* into Bolkb, u was he who instigat^ 

Efllidtt Ot^ w cTcatfi diitiitbaiicca m Akhuhji wid iti Mangalik ; it was by 

hissutHJort that U-haq Khan, the ton of MohaB.timdAzi.ii Khan, made 

hi, U,t attempt to occupy B^lkh; and, la«1y. ii was he who enenuin^ 

Mir Jahamlir Shah to cause trouble b Badalthslidn. whidi he entered 

•Uddenly. and where he burned the Fon of Vang Kila with the aid of the 

people of Kulab. a dependency of Bokhara, in the face of all ‘Jb. 

Amir Slier All Khan refused to «ipiion .^bdul Malik Tom, the tcbcHloiii 
son of the Amir of Bokhiba, ajpiinst hU faiher. and jent htni away ft™ 
his cMmiy. awl withheld bU countenance from Mir Sarah Bey of KflUb 
who wliclled the pioteeli.m of the Goveranieni. ETentuaily the 

consequences of improper inUitferetice will be suffered by him by whom U 
is exercised As it is, the tme character of the Lmn of Bntain, ihc T>\nif 
of Ali?.cmiatan, the Jiickal of BoVfcim. and the Bear of R««U, is well 
known aU over the world. Thi» paper has been prepared on the ant^ty 
of Muhanuued Nabi, Minisfer of the JhidakbshAn State, and Miraa Jan, n 
fuemt^r of the reigning family ot that country [now a port of Afghamshtnl- 

aADAKtJ.SH-\X. 

has lieen meniiotled Beturmlly aa m dependency of Balkh. 
K i, no- proposed to describe it in greater dctaiL !t I* bounded^ the 
bT Chilrir.' (Vasia and Mmluch KfflHkarj Upper and Uwer. SnntuJ 
and Pimet on the west by thn Kotat l^ataband and the Kundu* territory; 

xnd ih/couiilty of the Srih I'ori. K^rs i ^ thenwth, by the Riwr 
Oxus, oems-which is shuated the MfritOry of Knlib. »he notth.^ 
of Badakhshio Itr l)«wib and KardUHin dependencirs of Bokhim and 

^'’^^Tfrontiei districts of Badakhihorv are, in the eaat, Koial Uoidh. 
Kotid Nuksia, Wakbibi and Rosh.in j m the nmih^l. Shigbirin : md m 
the north. RuitAk, «" ertneme bolder of which areriinalcd the village* 
of Haydt Beg. Kila Uarkad anil Sitati, on the River OttB- 

The lub-divirioo* of Badakhah^n are 

(i,i> RiuH,—BOL'snxBtfs: VaftaL H'fjf, The 0*u*. jifiwfi, 

llaTwii. SirutA, Paaikoh- 

^ FWa.-Botfxr.xai«: i?., War«th. IK. TilaMn. M, 

KJiham S, Faihalifi, in Kundim 

* 


i;6 


BadSkhzhdn, 


(5rd) Pasaxqh. — Bouhhakess : f^Shabr-t Buxuig. JV~, 

Riigh. JLfSbeUiL 

( 4 ili> tiAWMto.—R ovkdasies: PimUEoh. Yangkila. jAC, 

Snntt. Rustjlu 

(SthJ Vaitguijl—Bovsua£i 1 £S r E.y Shidb.* IV,, KaMb,* Jf., I>af1ca<l„ 
S.i Simti. 

(6th) Rusriit.—B oukdaricS: E-, Maslud Ifl, Oxos. Karligh 
Kuatdic- SLi Rhalfuin. 

( 7 lh) KjfiHAil.— E., AshaiigaiL (V,, HoiihatL S. 
Fatkhdr. iY.Teshkdo. 

(Sth) Tfistixls,—B ownuarus: K, Kisbatn. IF,: Monifaii jV,, 
Danh Aim, DaiytiiL S, NnL 

(^th) UARAn Ajm.—&013NVABIE9: £., KoUil KugisL )r, Latigar. 
-V., Alga. JL, Tcfthkin. 

(joth) Arou.— Bouwuaries; Ptaxikok IK. Sarah Bahiir. M., 
FaiuNul. •£, Dinah Atm. 

(iidi) FAtZAR/iDh th« capildl af BadakhsuIn.^B ou ^paries ; £., 
Z^iA&o. lie, Sarah Bahnr. Vafta). Otnindii and 

(iilh) Sarah BahAr.-—^B oriniAniES; E., Kala hloadra. IK, Yakki 
BughaL N,, Vaftal. £, Khasddtu 

TIrin.—B otnsoARiEs: £., VVaidoj. II!, Rash. :xdva 
Tanit 5!% Ounibad. 

(141I1) A^UkA^'—Boundaries t A'., Tkiikbdn. IK, SiiuL A!, Gbpima, 
JS;, Daidit-hfigh. 

(t5ih) KARi»f.— DoUJinaatiS! E-, MunjAit. lie, Ashang dti JV[, 
Dch-t-BaoRt Sairjiid. S., Yjungdn. 

<i6tb) UuKfjts.— BouufJAitits * £., Sanglich, TUshhir boitbr. IK, 
U^jmanj. A% Katdn. J£, Sab Posh KAIin. 

(i7lh) AshiangAh.—B omiDABm: £., Pai^'in. IK, Ttij ^ ha^p c 
Paft)ibcr. iV., Gdwtiln. 

(■SthV ParvAis.—K oURDAiuesf £., Aninrani, IK. IWar. V Vmr. 
ghat. Jk, Hindu Kiuh, Panjtber hi)L 

(i#th) WAB;SACli.--B(Him>AJiii3it jE., ltashi+.RobBL IK,Taa6DK(iii. 
Al, Mian Sber- Tagir-i-TanaihL 
fMibJ SBAilR-i-BujDRC.—BCFOKOARtis; Supoid Saogdh. IK 

Karlogh I'hiihkL jV., Righ. ,£4 KoL ' 

frtii) KtFixiAoAx.—BoraPAMS: NjnaliiL^ 111 tfsikwiL V 

M-shad. X. Uttaband. 

{jsnd> RiiAwaniD.—B ouhpawbs: K. Dadab IV., KmAJh. 

Siie™, Sa ChjjUu 

(ajtd) ARS—Bnr^DARiis; Aa the ii«cedii»e ««p, V„ak. ™ 
StMth, 


(a^th) ZAKDta.—BotROAKias; E, Kaifcho. 

Sj t T gb«i*n. Yatangah. 

(a5ib) SakibaUk-—B ouSDARiESi Targhwj. 
Saug. jY, Zaidto. A., Cbiida <Rtibp mines), 
(a6th> YAMtU.—BouwARiea: £ 1 , Vigbaidhlv 
Maisra. jY, SvghiiUii. Ghliio. 


m WakhihiL AC, 
IK. Knh-i Satud 
He, Koh-i-KhnwRya 


• Hgetlig<hM<toin Jm, South fT TM ly fw-. 
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(jjibl CiiAjtis.—B oumujisiesj Ji-, Kuh-i-BaisliaL ^r:. Kia-Cteh, 
i\L And.ifr Sp, Zkk 

(,8th) £.,Sh*khDanb.on.t..Pin,eT-it>utt 

A- Box^la.«i V»nJ Aa^- 

RosHAi.v—BoujfiiAJiiK : E., Sl^hniii. IV., mf»4iL M, 
Darj Banang ami Daaht-iai. 5*> l>Mht-i-Klyllak, 

(3oth) Pi-in SuAHfc—B ou-vdaH!E3 ! E„ Ymn Dorah. tf*. 

/V.,Aigh*liJKh«w;ltL ML-i-Fwakh. 

(ji rt > Wadtn’J .—‘Bo ii n bw.wjm ; Koh-i Daiij- If*, kothkak 

^iiat^BovirPABi*&: Khalkhan, Kotil Daiih. IK, Gdok- 

Elina. jV., Ishtdfcihim. S, tteh i-GoL ^ ,. 1 . 

(33id) IshkAsmim.—B ouNJJAaiEa 1 Ji., Kuminaaiati on the KaAfaku 

roofe. IK,Zajkhin. .V. Ghirtn. J., ZaibiL », k i t 

ftath) Sap IsHi'-vKai:-—B ousuahIESi WakhdiL IK, kokt-LaL 

A% The Panin RiTer, catlwl the Anm lo«w down. The Sbath Dare 

ilslM Wawtix- —UoOKIiAatK: Baroghil and the Ouliit t*** 

Gcpert lerritory. IK, Sad Ishtaiiliu A'. The ranjah Fort. 5,. Kib Beg 
7i*. To the Hjmh-east lies the Konjad or KbpIoi or Bunu lemtoty. 

t At Darah-i-KaTin ibse am the Lijirard (or in/bV minet 

Al Dan.h4.Gaoandareh, l«d mins. 3- A* Vatn copper min«, 

X, Al Yam Haro, iron mines. J. At UarehTGMrin. niby, rntoMonereld) 
reined 6. At Dutrih-i-SaoeMch. sulphur ratnei; 7 - At Chap Dare, Orpi 

meal Riin*3. « , . p . 1 „ 

These mins nitttcH known, bot the country is fKh in mmerml toources 
which h»*e not explored 

Kl\"K3tSi» 

I. TlieTiw/’o*A*'Wbichriasin Wakhin. 

1 . The AhAAi il«T, which ri*a near the 1.SjwMtf mmesat Koh kirrtn, 

and ilow¥on thnJogh JirAn to I’i-in^jhahr. 

r The kVAlr river, which rises in the Da» Sanglirh, tiar ihe lulphor 

li flows thTOOgh ZalWk and Winltij to P*-in-Shahr. 

The ZarJto river, which riss nt Ghaun, near the ruby mines and 
flows ihnwigh Sargliatan and Zardeo to Pa-tn-Shahr. , - . - 

These three riveis unite into one siism al Pd^in-Shahi. which Bowt 
oast FaiiibM, ihe capital of Badakhshin, ihrooih K.Ua Jafar, Kailigb 
and Khoiaehilr and falls at Sara Bahrti into the Otna At Faiadbad this 
^ ^ Sown by (be name of the Fairibid river. At Karligb ft » relied 
Kukcha At Sar-Uria the Knkeha riw receives the waicr of the stteun 
which descends from the KoUl-i-Kargasi: it ul» receives the water of the 
«rrem which desrtnda through ihc Direb.iTcsihlcan fmio ihe «me 

KotdI'i-Kargasi. . - • . . 

The 3faiAaJ stre™ rises in the Kiwlu Kuih, and, flowing northwaivl, 

joins the Kakdia atGombad GoW «nd if washed out of the Ktikcba 

rivcf. 
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fcOUTtS nittOUClH, OH FHOU, BADAKlHJliw. 

Frem l^iitlsdd, the cspitaJ of Ifnilalthuhilti, a twite leads IIitou^ 
Watduj, iCalbdk, l-ad [shtdrAk and Walchdn, vjfl Firaer tad Sarikul, to 
Ydrluod. From At a. rome divegcs througfi the Dufat+Alnj to 

Kdsiiishar, Fmm a route leads ia Yusin and MubukIi^ tn UpiKr 

Qiittdl, u aha to Kunjat {Hunta) and Gil^t. 

From thtimgh Wardn], i^bdk and Sangtich, a route leads in 

Ijower Chitnlli BAjonr and IWr, and anotber to PahAwar. 

From fitttdidJf a mute runs thtnugb Ghovi and KhinjAn across (he 
Hindu Kush to Cabu]„ 

A route aho rims ftom Aiu'tMJJ lo ^ptAdm vii Aj:£ti, Rustak, Yang- 
kila, and thence tcrosB the Oxus (firongh Kuldik 

From JFaiiJbdd there is a route leading Knlougdn and T ati It An in 
Kundiu, tbrsice tetoBs the Kotals, Jeri-Girog and Siianiba|thaU and 
Choi and Yanganghf to Khultn and Ralkh 

Through AAtAdt and KA^y and Z^aradi, and a roule tuns 

(o ^rgMna in the Kokand tenitory. 


SttAlNi:S. 

iSt^llic shrine of Mir Vib- Beg Vah, great uicrotor of ihe Min of 
Badakhshiln. 

*nd.^—^Tbe shrine containing the govrnof the prophtl. Ahmad Shah 
DuTtini rotnoved the gown to Kandahar where it is deposited near the 
Topkhdna for AnUlcrr} Gate of the crlr. 

3 rd.—The shrine of Noht Khusmu Hoi (m the ncTghbaurboad oTZirni} 
who ia the raaioua wrot of these hills. 


TkibHs. 

Tajiks.— PeiaUjt and inhahU Rtm^, Asidb Kashin, J>ewaii 
Dawsng. Poukoh. Shshr-i-Buxtug, Yoful. and High. 

the Toiktsh Iwgi^ge ; tnhahii Vangkib, Darhad, Simti, 
KarligU, Otrdnehi and Ban^. 

.Woipbr/ii-—Speak Tntkish : inhabit Aign and Karligh Bishl 
CAww;.—l>fscentUnts of Changer Khan \ inbahir Zirni. 

Ati A Tiirkhh tribe, called alw Taimdris; hhabil the Khwih 

leniroiy, which is * 1 «> the abode of an L'xbok tribe called rhang KiIm <« ?. 
Karii^ SKnah a*d KAihit ,—Inhabit thtrah4-Aim. 

The Ts^kai Itdiabit the neigbbomhood of .\faihiid. 

The nomad Bsiofki tribes and Araki, who speak the Tnrkith btngoage, 
and the Hantahi, who dwell in the ndghbourhood of Faicih^d and the 
mUaqeei of Kannilusiuv 

n,c whole of Ife populatioo ir Suuni. and cwnoi 
80 thotioond families, which are able to maater 40 rhuHMn rt fightina niea 
Rcvatrint-The Chirf uh^ a tenA ,ha« of ,he grain proditte. and 
one o«l of c«*y fbftr heads Of cattii^ a» his shait. The rcrenae fa not 
mlmd m 

AdmiaiUritisam *f yajfair.—Juniee fa adminfatered accatcltBa ro 

Mahamtdsn law, The^ deddci eaurej m ctmiulutioa witHteCald. 
InfUiential jwrtoo*. tl they aommtt outder, are «einpi fmm the nunfah- 
RMtit e# deAih. ^ 
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J/i/i/oTj tyjfUim ,—-There w no troops; but one %htirig loajj u 

stipplkd by t^^ty ao Immilifik Fopd^ nlothiog vid aftMi which cotubi of 
a gun-t fwoTd and ipcar, or lanofi as hocscs^ are ^pplbd bf the 

peopTe themselves I but when cogsged in the fields the men arc fed at the 
expense of the Qitef tunsdf. 

Once in each ^cat ihc Chtef dletnbutes drc$sefi to the Aksak^ (white' 
beaicb) and other |jrijicipaJ and inhojcntial roen in the country^ 

The r/tfre /radf ,—The people of Shigmio are remarkable for iheir 
beauty^ The:se as well m the Hajs^raha of the l>oirder tcrriioiy of Kunjad 
pTofe&a ihfi Shiah creed- The htir, or Chiefs <»f Badakhsh^ receirea «laves 
from among these tdbes, as presents from Upper Chttril and rkewhere- 
^rhiiy are also bartered for horses and guns, etc These slaves art sold by 
the Mir into Balkh, Bokhara and OdniL The Amir of Qtbul levies a duty 
cf 15 tangws ia Baikh on every sfavCp who is imported into, and of one 
laoga on evdy slave who h exported from^ that territory; a dMtjr of three 
Langai i* also Id^icd m each sale as brokerage. This trade in human 
jkah would ap^^car to have been introduced after ihe Mahomedan cofU|ue£t 
There u no trace of its cxjxmoce before ihe introduction of EsMin into 
these countries. The edebmted favonriie of Subiin htahmdd of Chami, 
named AyAz, was a native of Chtne^ Tartaryi and purchased by Mahtmid 
m Badftkhahan. 

The mcfcantifo products of liadakhshan are or 

bisck Fox skins^ or the fur of an inferior fipecies of sable, 

Otter the Sn^dsuji fiirs bkek And whiter ^he SUk llmclia^ 

Atrd the following birds^ vix^ 

*l*he KightitigBle!, Goidhnch, which are cx^xuled to 

Turkisian and Indian Ujwmrd (Jafik /tuudfi h also esportvd to VarkaniL 
Tbai>k witu iKtiix,—The followrng goods are imported from Peshiwmr^ 
vil Chitfdi and BaJkh from l^ritisK India for ude m Badakhshin: 

Kimkbab, OT biocades Btoad-cloth 

Kashmir shawls CliinEx 


Peshawar and Ludiitna LungU 
Spiftei 

Compound medictnes 

IjCiRgcloth 


^taltuaJ (Mitslin) 

lodigo 

Tea 

Arms 


There is a brisk in the following Rit^iak good^ the impon of 

which tncfcased since the advance of Knssk in CEtturol Asia:— 


ChinU 

China-wdte 

SatnawofS (or tims) 
Bokhara nlki 


Copper and brass utentUs 
Rusdan longcbth 
BodU and ak^es 


I}Mii€s, duty of ftom four to five rupees es levied an every load of 
fncTchandlse. 

AUJAKCt:^ between the Chief of Badakhsluin and iKighbouring Chieli: 
The lister of Amjift'Ul Mulk, the {formei) Euler of ChiinUt ts maificd to 
Jahondiir Shall (the last inikpendent claimant to the Baikkbhin throoc), 
A dwJKhier of Aman -d Mu3k b tnarritd to Abd-ttlla Khin^ a brother of 
Jahandit Shah. 

A sister of Isma’^lJ Khan^ tht Mif of Chnw&r, h also married to Jahandir 






S&dakskdfi. 
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Sbuh, Jahiinikj Shiih bas been lately deposed kmi the Cbie^# of 
HsditkbihiLzL flTib shows the d^ic of thLif docmtient lo be about i8i j ] 
The foUawmg ate some of the aathoniKs tegarding Badakhshio aad 
neighbouring ootmtrio t 

HUtoryp hy Miiti Haidar oT KariigliiirjTarifcb4‘Jahto Kiiahil^ Romt-us- 
Sa£i^ Tstrikh-Moklm KAai^ Abd^tiUa Kinu dedicated to Abdullah KMo 
Uxbak, TacUch-Shib Jahdnir Rjahim Ndma dedit^aied to RahiiiEi Khm Attiir 
of bgkhent, Hbtory of the conquest of Cbatigea Klmn* Zafamima or 
hisioiy of the codqaeat of 'ramzur. Tbe Chrotiideit of Saber and Kotiuliyiia. 
Tarikh-i-Jpfirt* Hmory of Mirza Utagh Beg- 
Tbe following are tbe gencaJogiei of tli^ Mir^ at Saiiakhsbdn and 
iContlux — 


GBKEALOGV OF TiTR Ofr MADAkH.S||AH 

MiftXA TAiirii Killer SAjuizAn^ ok HAW^kKikNii^ 

SIliliMr Ui& fiF SdnuilLUiL 

Mi* vii tleg. 


vLir Kfa^ Kildj* 

fkjt 


^ohnnaia 

Ktwu 

Uk'tiLlui 


AIL NUa* la^bi 
Khaa. 


Klidb !>6>h ;ai^ML± Vir dbi 

ImmU Dill. Kbj^ Aibik- btg. 
Be*. 


Mina Bajit^ 


MiM AitHul >tu» Hma baihiii 5 «IiAa Tankbu Mina tlfr Vli 
Palab Hn-Ail- Sfaih. KhddL. M diMcwR 

UabumtaLl ^ btk. 


Akui 


Sdiimii ^3ub. 

__ . . 

gUrab MlnA $tuK 

Etadakttthan. 

“j 1 irikuh. 


SWb Ukta 
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THE MANGO-TREE SMEARING IN BEHAR. 

The. Oitnintssktier in Behif who nscnbd 9-toths <tt tht trce-sinearing in 
thr. piwin« Ifl iht tCTStching of bqfCiloes sind pigs, may hfts-e lemem- 
botd ihai (be Brittih public wm ttcHuusd in 1S59 by the alleged discovery 
of an Angto-Ronmn inoctiption, of whtdi w give (he Unt tine : 

fo fiAS ${:;» OR Cn 

leaving ii to the sapient administrator 10 comptcte ih* smteitrti in suppiMt 
of hb ova assertirin. lib exphmaiido. liowcrer, seems rather lu ■■rrt ' i int 
for ihe mud-pntB, though not for their regular form, which made t hem 
called “niod-cnkca,' and still less for the systematic dUtTibutiott thcieun 
of, generally, two luits, one of bovine^ the other of porcine, origin. « The 
learned pig" of EngVish fame is as onUiiag to “the wise huflklo” of Behdr 
which, afiet wallowtog tn the tuiu!, mumn lu the, often distant, mango^ 
grove and there, ataoding on his wide and flabby legs. lmpli»vtt n t,air 
neat to where the pig nmy have already deposited a brbile. Both ^ \m 
have tben W the same physksil, if noi 10 paUtiotl, heights in 5nt 
smeuittg the trees several feel from the {^nd, as a connndium to Govern¬ 
ment. They had never dane so befofc, hut with the progress of educatlua 
in India, though out. oeccssanly, among its mlem, who had never noticed 
the umeo before, it is nol to be wondered at that in the nlEcial year uf April 
S.» pfutninent in Hindu propbecy, cven/w Ot AVefauBidoesand pira 
ihttuld •' rise 10 the Ocomotu" A microKopic mvestifiaiiou lias now shorn 
tbcni of that glory, as they had been of their hair, (md reveals that the 
01^ of the hair cannot be ideniified, b reproach mUiet to modem science 
than to the ndminjitmtive seosc that fust alhyed tlic panic by the story of 
semtehing hii/EtlLies and pigs and then, Andiog Uiat even /Arfr bafr «as 
cmiinaui, discovered that it was one of thusc thjpg s that "no fellow conld 
understand " as they nay presently discover that there was no hair^^lo 
boffiUoes, nu smearing and no niango-tfeo^ihe latter, unfortutaielv ’oolv 
too true alter that recent bUshi. The season alw bdug dry. 
no biucl, in which the bofifalpe? cotild have wwlhi*^ 

who CDtijd ?vier h*vi! rapcftn] cm it Q £ jj ivo 

Thc^ 1111= whiiJ, TOCi. [iBiidoricaJly . . 

India was due to u« ignumnee of b. tried to pmve dmconimry by its 
example am) ^wisely conne^ the smearing with n tiring Brih^ 

rule on, « abooi, the .mh May. Col Matleian exSd^e risb^ t 
due to uor tutroduebon of feds, in which he will vet Ew riahi j ^ ^ 
gewnl indignation of the nariv« about the ^ 
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~ Ih. cotl» dufc, .!» CW ^ E.^ 

Hon. aioQiiIoi.toei»s o( HioJn lempla '>>« spolnli™ ^ ^ , 

^ Mnionon, .ho .l»«oo o» 

•OTO f« "O ow nt-lf .-, j4w» 

ihdr deponents, bovine, porcin^ ^ 

T 

IT^'oo,. Hn.Hh..»,..hh.* io .od.a 

?;'siSLi^o"=ss2^ 

harangue of his disp^t^t m the Knten« _ar 

If old aiid distiogoiihed Analo-lndiwu Vro« so liule 0* ib= 

! ho« « W so-o^od. i. H oooaio 

k,.„ mSnLoIr kn, lb-, .to .ho f iJS 

the ruk« and the roLcd is wideoin? by 
to her degenemw MJns, that " micioscopit onttoniy, w ' 
of English, has mletpo«d hetwKn m ami the real pwp 
alienated ftom u* alike ‘‘the and the cU^ 

t vtrmnred to c..T.sidcr that -heir miidi«iit Had 10 be daily 
0«r nt«s of many toLtes. the omiere ^d ten..nts of the 
«mcthmsnbout itoi. pethapa, had 

* k a rrerkfar Itl OfdBr tO diaV itlC flltCmiDn Of l^t Alllll»Tt' 

a-tt«gpoTpo«,bui re^r i^ the Behar Cadosiinl 

lit£ SCI a grievance. Inis wilL^ peffinps* titrtjutrh th& fjct 

Sonw ■S.iM. "hkh •»■'■ . 1 °“ *" ,,«, 

trSHdv bo .ton.*) b, Oov.ra.oobb .Aorami® tooo, tb« .b^ .*J 

h. «,n,flhiOBn«»»tolo in iho hrpwhoutoo. boUl ^.^nolora “''^'L 

»oT^i;2no.o»o.o-. ra, .op.rao.ioo of .bo »’;f 

,„ , .oprasonuli.. of Roo* b rrif„.Sl.T)on ora 

Stntl'Cri’X. oodStriod ,boo On, 

Hto^obirab b, foLo 

niv tonjccHirei in tbe pag" Re ic ^ L j 1 

XTo .0 

JTijSaiji '*« no tank was exawted at i» sacred shrine of janakpuTo 
atdTherefo* 0 the rnnd of that tank was rot dktribu.ed m.T«tilonaly or 
ttX> » ^ ^ivertbement m Vos Behir. -h«e the Mtmgo ha. n^- 
ticolar SHioitT as, “ iKi-here senre* the i»iin«se of an art«T€rf 

H the mid on F.kns and Sadhus, who may 

; Itehir and anmnS «bom puHis and lea^^ like 

ooputoso,... d-o •■» .hono 
Who thf^lj^t*. if^ny. *tirh smearing » may h* sedtliQtl* m in* 
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tention, J have alfiiady ffufficiemly uidicat«l in my interview whlj .KctU«rj 
which should he read "l«twccn the Unm*-' and I have din ihctein shown 
what signs alone might indicate any htmiltly to Ettropeans <jr denote an 
orgmni/cd contrivance.. 

The following is the interview nlluded to as reported in the dnily papers 
of May lolb, i%4, the day of the Sp<etata**i rising " : 

"A feprescntauTC of Reuter '<t Agency called on J>r. (.eiiner at the 
Orinhial University Insrituie, d Wolurig, ycsteiday, with the view of ascer¬ 
taining his opmion regarding the signifiniRce. if any, of the general 
sriiearing of mango trees In Behir with mud daubs in which cows' hnit and 
pigs' hair were found, Ilf. Lcitncr said:— .Assuming these Hm. which 
have been reponed by the paiieia, to Iw corrcei, the mconing is obviously 
4 CiuKiAj!r, and neither politicii^ as assumed by the Ctduoel 

Mnlleson, nor religious as suggested by others. In coiuinxion with Behtir, 
whet* Buddha meditated under the Bo tree, one would first think of th« 
Betpul ot>S«f rtlighta^ aUbougb in Buddhism bu been followed by a bi 
Hiiiiioiim, which Is now bciJig largely displftred by * very earnest Moham- 
rnedaaisHL The Mango groves, so plenttfiil in the adjoining pnnnnce of 
Oudh, Mem to me to reprewnt rathei the productiveness of the wij. which 
I* being encroached npon, {lostibly by the Itehar Cadaatml iroivey. land¬ 
lord* and tenant* are said to lave a carnmon interest in preventing it, for 
the infitiiie tulMcniim of luided propercy, though not so much « jn 
Bengal, where SQtnetitn^ the originnl proprietor himself is the ictumi of 
the tSih lub'fonant of hie own land, renders a hard and fait nsMird of 
right*, such u may be welcome In other pans of India, impossibte, or at 
IcMt hopelemly confosiRg. Thenifore, the gevcral aecfct, which is no 
setter at b]I, has been welt kept hitherto in Bchdr, in ipite of the mriiieroi,, 
lirFormeis that ever lend or mtidead onr Govcrtiment to political otneos or 
iP!o»* nesi 5 in g]radfic3.iion of, fonietiiiics^ rnq[i^ in- med ! 

have already niggesied that the India Office ahuolri Mini for the *« called 
"'inudcalses,* but assuming them to he ordinary mud-pai*. taJteo horn the 
nenrest wrl, ihiy would peel off the ims very shortly after tHnne mit on 
and would therefore have to be daily renewed In order to^ m ’ 

attention of the polict These police ate no longer mainiy recruited froiu 
the class of village watchmen, but ate snangers to the pan of the courrtrv 
m which they dirted «t lUppnss crime in accordance, very *,(,50 
fertnirementt of sniieriora. lather than with csact fact. Thm, 



E*imscCslHt tmrtJsiri^ hlii^ aa Uie ^tmjkni 


—V uKi irmn lUt iocdctkI 

M ift whniwf iJi« Bmti {If ,1,^ 
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tubi^nce bjr wliidi cvtn mtid cat**, “f rather mud patt, ate aliacticd^ 

trees wtrtild denote a foreign ciemenU m ^ wandcrins '*8^*''** 

«Hch A snbstfltice and aitaching the |Ht» of mud mthc t««. A^ne 
same time, these □e^nt* could not he orthodos B.ntfos or .mhndo* 
Mohammedans, for the st.pt«»«* comhimulon of cow, with l«e*_ m 
such a comifixion would he flhho«eni to cither dctiornicmoon It wwWl 
rather occur to un Europeanized naiir^ thinking of imi-reiismg die mmd, of 
members of both ««ds. In my humble npiaion. the smeanhg is mfoer - 

timi of or sitting m ihe door of Government uH utiemmn » 

, G W 1 :E 1 TSIJK- 

^mwn to tL ^cvanct 

The following perition to railiament of BcMf Ryots ugainsi the Bel^ 
CndaEiml Surrey shows a suIBcicni grlevanec without iis bemg emphnsn^d 
bv the smearing of Mango grores : , ^ i. 

W TT.e Immhl, r.mion »f itw ecdmlE-d Rf-H. *<» ^ 

*"mi ^!^allloiw» fMl «hc CrJwial Surrey ami htn*rd*Af'Ki«lu* umlrtwlwn 
,1 k U,jv«,»nu IMfiel. tn itw Xqfth OirngeiSe IliUiKt* of C''™** 

^nm* pm i™* Cbty fftffl tlwlr inl'EiriiiBiiiw re^ciliuit «»i ^ F 

it« be «-di more; f« im.«n:ey«rl-«(:K-.mfij«l 

.um Repmr. Ben«.h .8*9^1. '“fc, 

apfittr fnwi cert>T,i otinnetiU In lh*l Kepno lb*l it , . ^!^mJUr of 

.Z «c»d of riBb- Tb.1 thb inw« «'"“*-tXXX fj 

«B w, « yunr Pe<iiinn« wdt ,l»w in «ne n( ih. fetU-inj 
Ec«. ^'«reX..rT h n«y .«««« -nassn. In nny w.y 
co« r. .1* iwrtk,. m torn of nv«. in ite«ble. in hm^rui. »» 

dm [wtpcnc of .ueh Hiigs^ion or nU-erw,* ! W Xh^S 

l«J m rnmon* uni «*tly Ihlsarim. lu MoafUiimt inX x«r 

«aty 413 wfiUH miJet dui uf imr| ■!“*« ^ *“ . h^Uur* atie 

.gSh, there w«e 306 Usudmr dhpnlrS.-nd OUlOf ^ 

(Ktulf nf luidlwla <if IcMBti K. ilcwrwai* <*>* W' " _ t—imcT uiil 

lK.n men, «« wee b«-r» tamHonUand !*=>«. « lo dm ^ 

th. <4 met. nwt hnw -n, ™r» dw« w«e 

r- =- ut UnrU, TJui the I»r nf lidBuinn In Imti" *«> hE-i-T. nn-i«» 

coil lielinseD pstly sad pnOj sw*nl«il rnOnirt |««wlinp ' raraLrtJ foriLc 

y«»l pm. nf n; „p«ni»m,„t (ill d». dwctn- of cflidsb vd« 

,««l Wn la the 1km U-«aee hew la l-dls. «ll«l *»‘™- ™ 

T«d, and « lion, d-a nnuw oT the pttwni wu* ihcit «.pli.y-w« 

(Hrtry, dirt wtwW from liieiT r™l naum: liy to imJit the moa of theii (k«umi ( 
ST^Xn-t nt .heir«ri«, |e» dm. the ht« of mm f.n w^b^i th. 

DnnmhlT »™<W nnSm n-.1l- toibnywoolilberhcetoy dnpet tffmtnB.^ 

S ithSi e«dnB of dw «r*cr npemtkn*.mlrwlef» • r^sfrtoJutn.b dw iwnee 
inJ^ pt*"**!!* ■<« to*e.«,1.yat«ian .hdnme 

uilJ^ If sOp fc'lBf ttlmtMi™ ? — _ 

* Slnee -lidns slxw*. ■! -«k* ns>S ( -* ll' * ’T' XSsS^ 

1S44I ihol Pfpe^ li*« ffl*™* *t “ »* °*^*''* ”**“ * 1 ^ 

the f.-i.ii of imitmtoa, fbt hinemty- olhs ^ P»P«fv 

,.bSrh dw -“r ■»« ’•* tosgathm in rnoaw pau of ladU. 
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Poiiiim in India, 

thcMolMInacEiiii.our (0iluUjiaei mU On^^nswota upcnH. travNc. 

■.ar t nMlkai |ili the. [Hidci: (?flDterTi«L ibc dlfScaaicci LdbcrfOil m *bj y^icnrtr to the 
iniiiiE«jiD£c ef ihe jxmiJ* ue i» thcK whiM be tticng tmxjam to M m- 

in on undcrtaliii]^ Ihii kind- II# TMi aJi tbw tad 

tecH to the IIAI two ywt «fltJe Irom u™* to Omc the iHfiMnr^v ihe wor^ b 

IwiHe [roattjeJ laili In thtr JicHth'CDigetic Diirirrirti of Tkliir, ud no ictcme to ihfi 
nnintswee o^f iceoedt been bhteno madc^ ibe ^oiuiiJentKn with rq^inyl In 

irbfch, in jobj FdiliocMen-' humbliiii opinbupt^ fhnttti] tiist ptnedkd Ibe amiqii hiti] * vf the 
^oTfTj an$ tecckfd irf K^tlbi h^f m iui bctu faruraiii liy tbe Bcn^l Goirem- 

nrat, apd uEmiiiu ibeteuf obiuiHd fiiiffl iht C-wsmintm of India Woto jom Peiit™c™ 
oowbL mbtcivt injr lepresectMiJons ia reapeef dienoL lit. Thfif ill* *n[iM£tfiraiSnn (/ the 
Toratfl ih* toti *bMi jvkir FtiLhioius* hod hitherto EhaJ ibe iiiihotiliiB i4 

the Euoinrfiutne* ol the rec-'ol ai* iO e^ thai furniih lb* Anpinieni^ 

noi cxtcbilinc lb* mcTc^ apcfatkoni toil^^ sv. Thi REaklofi ol the Isieimeiini* 
chntiijes ind the ciutodr M the Teconli ibennelvts ftoll top* to 1« filftced in the hwsd* 
of ft Ibir-puii nlianh trtn TTifMio twaiT|-fiw+ 1o tilmoii ^ fupee&a rpAnth, aiid at itoi 
par llic mitet of on honest Fwrt caimuht Iv AKBredf iod ibc icfnpwiiQEii ikmli be frcdt^ 
1*14 b doijtplhQ mn leehioc lot thdt own vpicfcst* a wide door io aH hmdi of fnttd^ 
■hiLL be opoMifn to tb^ ruin of the egficohiml clinKt. Thait thmzgh ihi jnriidicbnn 
i4 the orrtl ooitHi b tira to be «in±aelcilp pHresuinptiom a« to be E&odr k beow i>f 
entziea »>*dp mol wiLI t\€A be vefiel euba In ^bjuoaiirc of adjoittiirc bwn^ 
lbou]*h ieycnl huotly i(iaffiitioni of fwaaiwl bw nttiing ont of the 'fbiuuicr Act* 

ibc £*OEnj ttatole httn cd iho Odonliy^ the Eltola aad ^fabBanitoa bn ul Hooemo 
Oialt h»e? to lfe*il«yett beto* ABy euiiy can be nyult VL Tbu dlii «n]pJiP|rmciil of 
Ihb olficbL ariib 3 j1j tHWetf of ititnfbfOiiCe» ■Hill be a Kioroc of coortanl toi=t»iiictii and 
¥cia,l40A Is eito?** Inicmtod ia Thai it ihfiH esa^ bictrin^ and olbaraw datferb 

Ibe peace of EtK iqjtkuJtaral coransmistr. ffib Thai the aJareaiM achexiie itropina tu 
tevra.tt4of c¥cr]|r rupee Hfiktl|. half parkbll by tyota anti iiilf b* J tirtiiq . 

ilan, and, tbl finTemmeat of India is ianctiffiiiUrg cbc Khenc wwld hare lhe irUAimEuii. 
tttliJCodl« AlhJ fi«tli*Fp wDstd hafiB ihe ceriiiBU si lb* to^Wtl* ermy ihrec jo&rii- Thai ib S « 
imrpanl «f m ailrllt looil oem tos fillad |caii Feilikairn >Tiih ahuen. The ona » pn>^ 
pOMit to take ihc |4acc of exitaia ablif^nkHai ijfiHl>ownl CO iIie zamindaji kcgulailofi 
vtcu of t??jt aad KecaULlon kii. of iSoi, but the puira^fy ^eia bb pe.y to pticnanir 
Amng, the wurh r-l a filh^ acmmlanf, ami mlf A wr toctbmal part nf ihU pa/ can be 
debuej le that uuall |Hnbm ol bb vg<h which rcqahB him to puL bn eaiain rettbrs to 
tlie twamt jmibufbica ihi tbeU toquiMtlna. Thai thii wnuM be mndi lem iban m. pto 
CIO % tUfhr of coimI oo cakulaiiiA Thai tffldcr oeruin Tnluijji of ih^ lif^b Cudit* juer 
FetilWn hm *oi ^ paiwair ibt bodtod, bn mJy auch 

^mmtaai are ratMomAry. onljr bf thuac who uh* ociton woita iupp hta*. TTtm ^bb 
iMfk Itbal of tbo epiagt amunfanf 1 atoll ba^rc ti* be paal bjf » hitberlo* and the ma ia 
aiiiUim i iiL Tfaaj lha avera^ bnkJiaj o< a lyot mdcf cpk ca aqiMiiio kodlonU Mm 
Mem toad iff Ihe ejptaJnMmial lomT lo bt octir akact three aerei* ua tjis pfodi 3 A 

of Ihii hedthi^ efrick will OHn* fo Ik dielil«i wiib nferr new ceutaiion b mllcf and 

nwaUar anifu, WT-e to m imliiidiaU lliT< la the nol a terr pcB^riowa oiiEegci!- V«ir 

Ftfhiniim tlwnroti paaj that, the *!«*■ |r™ifr^, yooc hoflomiblc Houm 

wilt to ptoiAl to dtolto-laJ The toilurr wnito of ito itrtrr nwd of iwtiTav 
Cbt ftommenl iliw law a4 cto EtIU priipuitti bjr rl« Gmetnraeot tefe#*wc 

tfl the mKhTTfoane* irf ibc itc«da of Ngin^ and ito tKpwuioa of <rftain mta. 
And •y fW'l ' I'etAthiacnv ia b tlatjr bmniJL will trtr pc±y, 

T»E DANCKRS of our POSITJOM in [NniA 

We quote tbo follo^ng -dghty reitiaibs fnm a jpytf by Hobhouse ■ 

- W iib respeci lo the Cotton 1 >tni«, iho n, 4 it« » ««« «i which 1 formed 
an opmtou KKne 15 * 80 . md have oeve aUetwl it. I nni vcrt 

imkuntfd in hiucice; but ncu finince b only u p«, of ,Ht geocmi m>lu:r 
of OoKemmcni. And I i:ou«d««l in iSyj.j ib„ the admission of E^liih 
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mtlon-goodi duty-f™ was fnim ttw IndUn poiiU of vlrw Hhly 

AnathAi ti MYcr would have been thought of If pbwafol Eogiiih intereiita 

had not demond^ iL 1 am iherefoft <)oite to symiaihr witii your gcoird 

rieiTj on this 5itLb)crt^ . , , ^ 

Aa to the siTitioied M«g?ocs, u srto.* to me lha( ihcJt is a gi^l d _ 

pnic among escitahk persons, snnh “* ^ 'T wr of mmH 

subjects in the " Spectator." t 1«ve wen seen the «me ^mper of 
before in the iame i|u«teL t bcUevO that even in the cfl« of ^ 
Chanauie* and the hlutiny no evidence was fonhcominB that they stood 
in the mlatimt of and effeet, or were anything but a coincdtnw. 

Certainly we have hid dangerous outhteaki iti India rothout any ant^ 
cedent phenomena of the kind now ob*««d on. and have ^ such 
nhenomeM without any observable wnsequmi- Xo doubt, it !^ov« a 
foreign Power. mUng vast inipuliiiioi» of wIioh: (houchu tl knou^ to 
lilde to be always on the goatd and watchful of erorythtng; but I do no. 
belkve there u any specisl cause for alarm at the pttaeoi moment. The 
great dangers of our posliton m India, in my judgment, me lhiJ«: undue 
jealousy Of R«mk. and France l undue fear of their power tnihw India; 
undue defenmee lo milliary tendencies, which in every age and countiT 
ire TO place wore conSdettce in military machmety ihan in a comeni^ 
people, So influenced. 1 believe that we me spending money useleitly. 
and a great deal moK than our object* «n all-qrrl: and that we incur the 
most fomiidabk of all danger*, disdfection. for the sate of avoiding what, 
if not wholly chimeikal, art dange« tar degret 

the ftusso APcfTAN' frontiers. 

AUow me to poin' «« » «™as mistake by the wriier of the aiticfo on 
‘•Iitdiait " io the - Times ^ of the .^p^l which show 

ihm he ifo« not rtaHy imdersiand yonr aathtmtali^ ddineanoa of the 
pfesctil Rusw-Afghan front.eis in the April Aif^tv 
^ that he M all events has no gimind for 
«presM3 at the arrmigciiient that h.is l>een made- 
though not aelnowledging. your account, he com« TO^gnef “ , 

emitfhi. independent judgment by suhsrinjtmg hts « ^ 

rmiT -Cenmnly" in eottnectkm with the 

roniam m the hands of ibe -^oiir. thus protecting the Barogbil 1 Now 

if this were □ matter of UW, Jn«e 4 d of one of tfr/aiflrjr. the whole of the 
Pamir qu«tion would have b«o aett!«l to UetntMnl of India by 
leasingV route vii Y«.n sod Chitnil open to an m«der >Vo^^ 
th« we thDuld have rm’igned to Rus«J» a l>oiitTOn thal had already b«o 
J^rtnreed bv the GranvillfrOortchakolT Convenuon of tSyr. which the 
» fofdW dedares tu bo defective and enon.oo5 wlt^ul 

*=vln having read in it timt Wakhan, which is to the of 

Unei of^Tie. belonged to the Amii witlioTO any quatiml. > 

«n consider “the airaJigcmcnt is satisfactory to England and 

»d,«w^- 

h.„ i«» b™» «=>»-* 

Tlw, i, .l»> o,/'!"* Iwl of fbo 0 . 0 . .0 ttagoio 
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from which Afgh^iiiitaTi cmild recede fl& is stared bjrthi: writer cm Indvin 
Alfsira,"* for the Jivcr runs due Maif ami IVffi tighi iJirwgH iahigimii »s is 
twice ^Kcidlly poioted otit m the Quarf^y- 

It is easy to sneer ftt the Groftvillc'OortchaStofr Convention in which an 
alleged omakipii by copybt a few words ^ iias created the maters ii«t 
of our siuti'uder of Afghan teiritory ^ Russia^ bui it is still eaalcr to 
plaj^btize^ without acknowlcd^iuent and to OM^i own enttfuaion, the carehd 
deliEtcaiion of the RuBO-A%hiin front which Dr l^itnercomintmicaies. 

PtStliiWAK. 


THE derivation OF *^DUl-E£l* SlNGLL" 

1 have read with interest the difiCiisslon regarding the ctymok^ of the 
name Doteep Singh In the last number of the Review. Mr. John Bcamet 
sflyi that I write ” IJoldfiii^ and that he has alwnyi wmten “ilaUsp " 

Tile note futnlflhed by the Sccreiary of the Khhtsa is inierestingj, but his 
suggestions as to the etyittotogJC4*l deriviiiion sire mote limn fuuctfid^ My 
own be1i(d" as to the correct tpeUing of the word h contamed in the first 
work I wrote on Punjab hl&toryv puhlUhrd in tSd5- ^hai book on i!te 
Punjab Chida 1 wiioti: tlte name DaJip,^ in accordance with the careful 
Gpmion u( Sikh experts of Uic day and thia agteet with diu jdaietueut of 
the Secretary tif itic Sikh Khtdaa siuitT^mg that the tmnic Ii denied frero 
the Kirujfio Raja Dalip^ gTondlathEr o( Kama Cbaiidta. Hila iA 
probably the histmical oriyiu of the tiamc, but iia derivation Is lo^ 
consequently Lhe wiffd nuay be wiitlen ;n any Ikdiiott so !ong ss it k net 
phnnelically incunrect. 

In my hjogrupby of RmJitSin^, wriireii fast the UnivereUy of Oxford, 
[he name ia speh HhtiUp.*’ I his was due to the coirectiun of the 
learned niiloT who rimy ha^w ihought the natue wouJd be thus more 
fajoilrar m ibe eye of English rntdera to whom the book wa$ primarily 
oddre«i£edw 'HicTe i* howercT nn wiTrant for the inserte^l letter h, 

Tn the ankle on Maharaja Dahp Singh, in ihe January number uf the 
Quarteily 1 ipcit the name “ Duleepfor the airap^e reason that tlte urtick 
was of A personal character and the .ViaUara|a tnvartaljty }i\^ luicuc m 
that fuAhiot^ t here seeim coasef|ue3iily no certain mode of speUtng the 
name and if Mr. Bcsniea chooses to write it with two Ta there k no rtiKm 
to object. Lairar^ Gums, 


MR. JOHN HEAMES ON TRANSLITERATION AND THE 
nERlVATIOK OF «DUl.ERp StNGH.^ 

I cannut emsent t* adopt Prot Mai MtiWi system nf tnnilitcfatmg 
the [iMatal lettm of Saiudtrit and other Oriental kogtia^ by ftalk 4 and 


* *Tbc ifTTitofici iad WmrdMw 

Hhkb Hm Hajaty f Cc^rnnacTK ewa^cr i3 fully Atmxt Od»| 

rMi l IbiWcsiniu dMjirra §/ H%ihm I IfWf 

^ I*. 

iKniliM lx Wmj rf ilrt* A^jluo jwilMr ill emins ciioti 

» Ti ii •llfBia lUi, o™, i>w c-ipyuf. rtiTw, ih, *^i 90 £*» **„ i!*, /*, 

ttnam ^ «k Otwt ^Jltt" ** 1*1 tb* »T.ni “ Vz^ph*■ >ihf (ufott th« *' liiQrinc'* 

In ^ W tW, Itt*, bt * ■i j.itJL 

wuIdm fe diacnKC-—CT-. 
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jr. Be«Q« the Tri^an / »nrt M hav^: not tht aiTie mui..! « the Ommisl 
Mlatals, why *houW EngUsIniien. «hwe y and have e!u«dy the amc 
Zuoi a thc« leiters, be dehamdftflm wing ihein ? eap^lly as the 
Saentd Books of the Ea«-’ being tmnaktfd mio *';;;** 

"It™ of txnwlLalion b.a to my knowledge led n^y to 

mupmocrtiftce the word as if d we the hnglah tioun i^ain. 

1 do not think the name ■■ mip ttn^e any conne««n with Dd^ 

a«ts it with the well known legend of ^tt Ir^Pjl^^ rslShL^ 
„id, driven ioso the ground « deep that U p«T«d the 
the serpent which supports the world. Anangnpaht. the Tom« Kaja, *hO 
Z Sds n^cler the dictions of the Sage Vyjba. drsbeUeving ^e 
puUed up the [dllnr when the end was foum) Hatred wilh the wipcn^ 
?ite ling then tried .0 dti« the pillar in afim hut U rermnned 
loose idAu-f in Hindi! and the age Kdd him that had the pdUr rematned 
fined, his dynasty wuuld hive cnthiT«l for ever, but 

KUli *.lbml lihai 
Tonuur bhau ttiiiihinn 

-The pillar b«aiire loo«i the Tomar was wanting b wisdom - 
S« Ctianinghim's Keport on the Arch^nol^a! Survey, ^ 
spelliogii ate iXhalt. llhiJi. i>ahLl!, but ttevet Dah, }■ 

THE DF.KIVATIOX OF HULEEF SINGH. 

Though some (scholars) by VangiU .vsiQ,>a (coalition) somehow or 

otUt prove that the word - Ddipi" ur “ Dallpa " is derived from ^ip. 

“ ditig*^'Uv,- *■ divu," ^'dd," DT " dip " Of such other i 

mole«s> it "dalepi ;” awf by crode^fonn imitatiotu. and afh^ they 

rtf liai=Thli’ etc, etc, uni a hutidrod other fianwa n« neccasaty to 
mention, sl't!!.' h rloe* no. mean -‘king of .he 

kin« Urtd in Ayodhyi « miei* of the conntry called Kwaln, white m 
of the T>viS!S (yoga) that it beca^ 

rtf ,h, IjiMr race And in my oititiion ihe word " Ddlpa « Uadpi ts 

r,h (to), ». will- *■ '»"• w‘i» ^ ti 

,»on oillri •• I>ilip=i»rui ■ ll» 'luo^to f<” ite dunes 

Of a Ksnairiy Hesib^^ja f'sti&VAJii SitiSThL 

ibofessor of Sament, Oriemal CoUt^c. Lahore. 

Professor C. H. Tawoc>' h» favoured na with the CoUowitig rcnnrks on 

that the Pandit doe* dispose of tht theory that [>ihpi 
It sttmw 10 ^ he wiilcr it. But. I tupptne he 

1^1» ^j’Z, »))» s “ M ua»0 »m, fc " .sntar" (.telv«to» 


Cairn ni Gamiamak. 

^fcnawn} suid banded dnwn from the father of Rai:hu. J thjnt he is right. 

Fandit adds to bii roots the Naii« Kholars do this. 

The gist of ihc Utter |urt seem^ to be this- 

But in my opinion the itwd diitpa or Jaafia is coomly applied (hr 
conmiiitm=.rit.Jlu) m ih^ fathet oJ' Rag^rt^ but further than this it may 
hAVc an etymotogical meaning; as Dilipa like a lion, or Ihis man ia Diitpa 
and a hon^Singb (Simha) because he is enduv^ witb the virtats of a 
Kshamyn. that is to say hr is devoted to the proteoim, of Ihe poor and 
wteicbctJ Ytut s&e btrn^ io the “ 


THE CAIRN 01- BRITISH DEAD AT GANDAMAR. 

General E. J. Rkkards has favoured us with the following most ioterestinK, 
If mddeamg, acooiiut of the discovety of some . » skrfetons, both of 
Bnnsh nien and women u also of native loldiem. found fay him in a ('sirti 
in a sians of almost perfect prcwnfition nine months after thdr slanahicr 
by the Afghans in i8^o at Gamhunafc wboe thej- made the tasi stand It 
wtU be obvious from the f-eiusaJ id the subjoined fetter, why its conicua 
have not Ikco published be/otft They may now serve not only to recall » 
hiiiortcal fact, but altu to umure for the ilrUiih CaLni ihoi respect which 
ts paid in AfghaniuM to the numerous mounds that covm the reouiias of 
Uie (kail in ihut ccmntr^. 


Mf.mo. Ml Am IN A^iJ. 

In ta*! tny Regitnein, the 6 Bengal Native Infantry, io whkh J was 
then in Ensign, togelhcf with Bachhouseb Mountaia Baiterv Tail's 
Hone, and Fem^s JoailcbMi being pan of General Pollock’s Aimv held 
the Kbyber Pias, until Sepnanbtr of the nme year, when Pollotk’s Arniv 
■as wdcied to advance on Gabul fram Jullalatigd. whete it was 
cAdmpeiJ. 


My R^tn ns ord^ to mareh ham the iUiybet and join 1-oltoct*. 
Arniy, bat wben «e reached Jetlalabad we found Pblliart s l * 

JelUtatod, utd to Hud on • .iiti. of hit Ko^nt u ilimthjnTL*? “ 

left to hold \ht posiiioti Oqndumuek. ^ At 

My Company fo«ned part of the wing, and when we math^t r ■ .i 
after wnoe slight fighting ou the -ay. we found 

effievn of the Force there liad been Ulking of gofne out to th^^ **“ 
HiH laboiit s tndci from our Cauim ^d thc^pfo^ 
had been made by the destroyed C^1 Army in , 1 ,- - 

the intention ofloiihing for and burying auv baf1%» "iuterj with 

Plu.te of m, RogioHo^ Zi 7iMi rl'. 

lEO with the iHhcTi, and the neij EnoRunit at dso-Lu™*' to 

odiem ftf the Force there, and s few Anillormen u ” 

lutcntionsv mde out u> die Hilt, which h inn L ih - 

dilheuU Pass Bom Cabul into the Gundtiniui^ VaJi l«l 

Oo seoKhmg ant the Hill we fo^nd a Jiomtwor ^ / 

Ixtn theie f« leinc nine maaihs under snow and ^ Jet ^ 
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WOT covered with their dried skmfi—iJctcttSf like itarchnsent-the hair, 
whiskers^ etc,, perfect, the flesh hoYing aS! melted awaj* J-he Hi^h 
covered with large Iotmc stones ; these we collected ami roftiwl into 1 
dtrle, itwldc of whicli we heaped tip as many of the skeletons as we cmild 
collect—no leas than 7a of them. They were so perfect that woie of them 
wetr recogniKil I recoUect Kirailton of the Cavalry being one; awS 
there wot fifceletoBS of women there also—these were known by Uieir long 

KhiTv 

By this time it vris geltirg late, » we piled up large stones on the top 

of the Circle, makhig a sort of Calm. 

iVe eipccted to have got into trwible for leaving Camp without the 
Coramanilins Officer's knowledge, tmt we heard nothiog, *at! the neat 
raorntng at daylight Colonel Blair, or Baird, who commanded, look a 
party of Horse Artillery and iorae sappen and miners out to the HilL 
They searched round it. and foonil some joor 40 mont ikeletons, which 
ihiy placed in the Caim; 

Colonel Blair's, or Baird's, party stretiglbcned the Cotm, am! ! 

should think it would last for a vtiy long iltne. 

Altogether some iro or i^o bodies were found and buried, IVe 
volunieen heard nothing In teproof of wimt we had done, 

EL J. RickAwrt-Si MfliDf-CeneraJ- 

The skcletoM were those of both Biiropcaps and Natives Wc had nor 
expected to find so many, as it anas not known w iimny had reached the 
Cundmnijck Hill _ _ 

-THB BELASGI ANH THEIR MOllERN DESCENHA.V"ni" 
\t'c have received the Follnwing nwn suggestive letter from Baton Htthert 
dc Reuter, whose outhority on the quesuon we Teadlly admit: 

"*rhcie lino rthnologioil question of greater inieresr than that of the 
affinity between Phiygan. Peksgiio and Etruscan. The retadon# and 
ori^o of the earlier rjow that peopled Asia Mltiw and constimietj the 

ofiicina pmtium ’ of Hellenie and IJtdn civiliiation furnish dm of the 
most abwtbing problem* for philnsopbie minds Sir I'afrck Colquhoiin 
h« evidently gone (hr afield to sulwtantuic hi* case, and hiv TtrfcKneM to 
the Achaean and Tyrrhenian descent on Egypt, and his view* in regard to 
the Trojan War betray an extremely receptive iMind. With regard to the 
latter it ts stranije how he coincides with the mtcj-estitig work publiahed by 
E. Mone two generations agot who came to the saitM conclusion in rtgattl 
to the niaciv^ for the famous expedition of AgatnenmEm.'' 

Hcrsekt ok RkiTnt, 


initiations AifONC THE DKCSES AND FREEMASONS- 
As Mr. W, Kmpson well know* there is much to be found oui no these 
subjecLs, Wbkh a« sddom treated by competent person*, and suffer much 
from the vagaries of imaginiition. The post hoc and the propter hoc ar* 
lieilueEUly inicrchiroecd. things are dealt with » andent. which are 
idenrital, but am not andent. Things suigwsed to be modem may 
nevenheles* be the tranioussiou ot an ancient practice. 
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An inieieuing ubj^ Icson tni^ht be the tCImsiiuan my^iaies sad the 
Kcret tucietia of West and CeatniJ Africa, among the negroes. The 
t»<u:ti«» of the Lut« iiave not been mnsmiEted from trEecisiSt but ii is 
quite posaibtti that both ate of common descent fiam niysterjes BWfe 
uncienc than ihe tltcusintan. This is liluftraicd by rchuiocships b^wecii 
old Cf«t mysterici atwl the Voododsm of Africa and the Wat Indies, 
as dcsctibed by Sir SpcMiscr St John and Mr, LeUnA 'RiBfe is eveiy 
ipfwanince ibtU symbolism can be tniuimitted aiftoii^ the most lUitenlc, 
blit a particulM ituisonic Eegcnd or pitKUce has not necessarily beer so 
tnuisniiiLcd. 

To have a good bistory of luystfiAcs, wc must hawe a good hiswwy of 
magic, and that lee have fli^ltcied, and therefore do not now possess. To 
the orientalist and the anthropologist a mass of UJmuatioiis is afforded by 
ihe Kabbala for instance. Eron folklote afford* a large mass of ilJustraliee 
Rianer. 

h IS unloctcy 10 see the moon ihraugh a glass. Thai appears nut to be 
anueoi, because tn ancieot days the moon could not be looked at through 
a glass for want of gUss. k is however unlucky to sen the leflcciioa, 
*J, or spirit of the moon in wnier, and when ItMikiogglasse^ and gl4s> 
became cotnmoti the supentitiao maddy attached itself to ilteeu 

A favourite theory is iDat freeuMtaoniy was intiodufed tma Europe 
during the cnisadcs* but there is no suffidnol wamnt for iL At thm 
tinre tbcie w» a kind of fomentatioivt of slnhamy ihroughuot Europe, as 
welt ai the eut. It was a secret Hudy, and secret societies of adepts were 
formed for its iiFOaecution, sa lo which entrwirdinvy legends wem pro- 
mulganttL A tutriosis illuitTalkm may be fbond in the Deeamerone of 
Soctacciix 

ft tt ail ihi* ikicfing mouer which ha* to he ^mered up aad 
Since t-'roemasons have ap^xarwii in the east the voliune of legend* liai 
been augmented. There aro many mamllous «oiiea known to ttidian 
residents about Masons being Tecogirfsed or saved through their maionic 
sign* being Teeogniwrd by .VtuBsutraans or others. SevertbeUsa do real 
eonoecrinn has been established on mrenigutinn. ]>crvi*h orders, 
which Mr. Simpson alludes. h*»e fonu* of iattatioo, b« these onW 
resemble masonic forms trom the developmcnl of thtoiie* of initiaifotL 
Such are found among many savages. 


tt'ilh regard to Mr, Simpson’s other pohiu abou* tribes ot the 
Ixbantto. 1 may ‘‘bser^hat when hoIdfBg ,Da«jiik jurisaiclioii b 
Minor, the Virruk t«b«, who am called KioJ Bash and noininallv 

4U»uhn^ sml by some supposed to be .Sniari*. claimed communion 
wttb the Fieemasorti. ««munion 

I nuke HwM dctoHory fcnurk* more tn sunnott of «, 4 ™_ » 

Imiuirins dun by way of adequately duoidatmg the subject. * ""P”" * 


Uytre CLutsit. 


.Mr. Gould. i>rt*flbly Ihcgnuiett living authority 

fddknri Dll llif= £,'iinc ttibject, 




*Scime ycATi 


' 1 fi-J in the BrtL Mu^ 
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I ibrary relating to the THuses and tJ»« Ansyteeh, bui discomrd 
that WM of «tvj« to mt Nor do 1 think that the peculiar emtom* 
npperraiTting to either sect, have evnr bwo wiitico about—ihnt u up to 
vshhiit the Um year or t*o—by any really competent peww. 

Enthusiastic Freeinasona ate among the most credulous of mankirift, 
and I always greatly difliust aojf aocoufii of the manlfestatioit or re* 
cognition of Maaonic Signs, by Arabs of the desert, native Austialiani. 
Bnshmeo, Afgham, elt. etc. In all one#, 1 believ.^ the rKpUnatitm »to 
be found in what wm called by Mr- Hyde C'laike, 30 years ago, the 
doctrine of Chance Coincidences.*' 

There are not half a doren men living,—that it to laiy 1’reentumn*, who 
Jiflvc any idea whatever of the frrlmttive Matonry—which abnu could have 
found its way to the Dretet or other foreignervy in proeighteeJiilKenti^ 
Itinei- I don’t mean to lay down that Freemasonry certainly tiad itt 
origin b Hiitain, but wherever we meet with it, out of these itbnds, h can 
he traced, to a Flrittsb source.'" I*** tjbui-ia 

COW-KIU-IHG IK miJiA .\N 1 * TKF- EDUCATED NATIVES. 
The following letter from ihe venerable Head of, pethapt, the most 
tmponant Mussulman ahrbe in Behir may serve 10 throw a iide-light on 
the feelings of hit co-rdigiojusls in that province as regard* the <iuestion 
of co**kiliing^ It may be incidisnuUy noticed that ** Bakar-Kasits*’ in 
hehdr 1$ the name for ’^giwf-hmchefs” anil ihst there, *1 any rate, the 
word Bakr ■* for “ co*“ » an enuie. The writer of the letter, who i« as 
pious as he IS loyal and brave—he cm op a party of motincett in 1*57— 
takes the view, which is opposed to our own, that " iluhammadans now 
sacrifice cows a* they have done for scores of year* and Hindtw only 
objected to it so fee as the followera o( one religioa object to the practices 
of another, Imt not to the extent of Mopping them; in other words, ih^ 
newer inierfensd with the sacrilicei of Mnhamroadaos, l.iving lugcther 
for jeurr in the same place, there remamed little diliereoce between Hindu 
and Muhammadan* and though the lattec were mcat-eiaoi the fanner 
found no &uU with it- In this very place tliere have been eenerations of 
Hindu empfoy^i. y«, althnugb emy day a large quanthy of cow-beef used 
to be bought and cooked for the house entl for distiibuuon among the 
pu|itlm Icamed men (IJlemuJ and the poor who come here, I never heard 
that agibnion and cacitement whicli I now hear. In my very plane; a caste 
of Hindu wooren, called *■ Kamokeiinyn “ have been perriitmbg the 
duties which Muharomadan KhansamalB (huil*ia> so bithfidly and folly 
discharge al the taWes of Europeairt in spite of wine and Uhlawfiil roasto 
being o® thctiJ. Of course, for the laM few yeatv, we often heard it 
iiatsted on ihroughoot Hindustan that the cow wa* a l>dty and along with 
this asaevtralion b every place disturbances oomured. Last y^r wherever 
Mussutmiio butchers eaisted, there were dmurbanees, especially on the 
l'd-ul4iutbdti (the I'd of Mciifitea, popaiutJy minaJleil •'Bakreed'*). 
,M) friend, you know that luynlty to the Britisb tiovemineiii, ever since its 
adveot in thia country, is hereditary in my famOy- To thi* inheritonco all 
tu members have U«n boro. It is in the fulness of ibis old foeJmg of 
JiEW SERIES. VOU V|ll, N 
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wbbin^ well to the Govemmeat, that I hiftimi you that MussuIjum* md 
HiodUi *t pnfetu both fsltor the aneestml Toads^ blit the new education 
h&5 had gteflt influence on both, to ihv the Muasulqiaas think that their 
race is Mling into decay and ts betng injured. Atpog with being well- 
wishers of the English Govemment and obedient to lis laws, they say, we 
niiusi advance in editcatioii. The Hindu has mmd himself in ev«>' 
reaped, and fe St for enty favor and considered to tie capabU for etwy 
selection and he thinks that the lime will soon arrive when every iitnoc 
win be open to him nod will be |Hrtie and holy and the gavemriteiit of 
worldly adiiirs will remaiti in the hands of the Goils, 

Vou tall tuc abiiut a remedy of this disturbed sate of affairs. 'I'his i» 
not dif&cnllt for tbe disturbances everywhere tte now over and the authoit- 
■in ate doing their otaovt to catfh and punish the cvtldoeri Where 
this is done seditioustiesa U« been atatmped tmt y therefore, wlmevci there 
b an t*pectst»a of distutbnnce, then; also must things be done with 
thoroa^tirtt Of course, owing to the educated flindus. who blackai 


page* of newspapera with conjpbinis ngainst the rnltrs and with the 
support of tbe disturbcra, there b a constatit progress in diihithanceL 
A* for the Td werifice, I hare to ay that I1.H. Abraham aacrilired a 
(thick-tailed t tarn instead (sf hb son. hut in coEmnemaratwti of thh rustom 
hn children made every kind of animal a ucrilke and thb acriHce m 
handed down from aticieut lime*. MuIjanuHad, the Ainmle, on whom be 
peace, sacrificed a aheep, also a camel, ami aiao a «w and gave every 
wbcrt a general law sacrifice. You will see in the Hariith {ttadilionsj. the 
oiUTihcE of a came] b best, but canab aw rare in India or cannw he got 
The sectHid rank » oeoiineU by the Mm ; then comes thts o* and the 
Wst h the goat ind other antmak Thu^ alio m ibe present time m 
Hindustan every kind of uiimal U lamffnd in accordance with the deipee 
of feligfouincM or mean* of the aerifiwr. t tmpe ,^11 endwvwi to 
remow any fiibe imptesdoa mi the subject among Hitidui *a ijt»r 
and they have ever been Imng together, they may remain m ««- f„ ihb 
tme frktifbhip md aiTcetkm. ' “ 

StT/sti Attuaiv tie Sajjada-najJiin {seater on rh 

prayet-carpet) of tbe shrine of ILH, fthah Kahlr 
rtarwuh, may his head be lancijfied. ’ ™ 


SAHtUU.AH’S [NirriGATlON TO COW^At'RinCE. 

I have ever bell! di^i cow klllmg should be abolished in iudia .«i 
te tlw lotweBa of Btitiah njle, but alio in that of the twac,.K,i “ ■ 
of Muhammadan* with Hindus and, as the former an* f« 

■heir specbl popubtlty. The abolition of cDw.k|||i„y 
end Hi the wver-reenrrinfi real, o? false, almmi of rebellion 
rule. Dr. I^ner b-a giren a foil and Jmfwrtbltf ™ 
aothonttw on the.>uation of ihe ril*dy.a]!6B«i obl^ - 

ScH, . «olW i K 

hygienic and pollitral reasons why the ^fnieg ^ 

hihfficdin India. mlcre ererStswLintt^^ ^ 

w tim.i,ho«t their Empire and it U no. for 




m 


Abdtirrmhid m Iht Cmi*‘sa<rifiis, 

vtsfidaii) of syni[)iiitby dnd UdCTfll'oi*- ^ fiiidi however, iliw Somi-ullnli 
would like lo ititpue tlie UiUish Govenuneiu with bis ranatkisni and iwv 
leading quotaiioin:^ lie thFeslod ihAt SlubaniiiUKiaiis will nut be^r ony 
kindratm in th* Jftt <tttd tmfiUtr^d Of cow^oriftce In on 

Indian poper, where he signs binuieif C M. G. md quote* a Biimbcf of 
testimonials and of personal fwlrens, ai if he were an “ Utneyclwiix" or 
Candidate for an appoinTment or does be go in for ultta^ortiiodoxy in order 
to succeed a too liberal Mohomnifldan Ijcader ? Whatever be the case, 
be does not know enough Arabic to try concluBioBS with Or, who 

will, BO doubt, ai^e with btia, if the Judges to decide between ibetn are 
learned Uleniii of our vtuioua deBominaiions, und not «aperficui( Jonrtta' 
lists. In t)ic Jtieanwhile, SstnloUah need not iry to make the l>r- out to 
be an enemy of Midismniadtns, when his labois and sacnfiocs on their 
behalf oie so wclE-itnown. Indeed, it is foolish ou our pact to abuse;, if not 
lo aliimatr. any of the protfed feiends of Tsliin. Satniullah accuses him of 
hariiig shaken the Britkh Empiie by bis proposal lo establlsli It in the 
affcctioii of iltc (wople ^ It bos only sbakeu Samluilitb, wbo tdies on a 
sacrifice of a cow by Jew* which wai ordeml by Meae* m order to dis* 
cuvet a murder 1 How can thU be perverted into an abligation on 
Muhammadans to sacrifice a coWi espocially tn odfer to conniemnrate a 
day when n specially kept in l^radise for the putpiise, was teiil tiy 
(kid to Abrahiun in aubsiittiuon of ihc intended uettfier of ht* ton? 
Cletiriy a sbeep >* the jiroper aniniaJ to Bcrifice on the i'd-al'A*hi anil not 
n cow. Or aft cows to be iacrificed in Imita in order to dbcoycr the 
murders which iheir siaiighlct nwy cauie? SamiulLib knows as little of 
Jewish Ijw «s be faiow* of the Ijiw and practice of MuHammadiin 
countrUr* generally. He would even like to imeifete with Hindus in wor* 
shipping idol* and he miMioote* Dt, Leitner abstaining from beef in order 
not to offend Hindus, by omitting that he also at-oided pork in order not 
to ofhmd Muhammatlftni. no much for tia m i u l hh' a fairness. In coO' 
elusion^ I must dcqrteatte the inopporluncoeM and misebUiVousnem of 
tiaminllah adtocating the isW^Asniwif oI the Cow-sacrifkie fust before the 
celchtatton of another I'd. It may pa» Off peacefully enaufjl^ aftet the 
severe lesson* (pven to ibe ritrters iwst year, but Samiullah Is letttng a spark 
to a powd(:r‘ina|!aiine or, u least, ta adding to the anwetie* of the 
auiborkiEs and storing tip much future hatred that may hmst out at any 
moment by hli foolish indtemerl to finiiticaJ co-religinniita (among whom 
I do not include the hhialts and Sbafos Or even Kiutldc HanafUl to kill 
COW!* no ihe I'd. N*w w ad Atusu^KanuiD. 

I hope you iriU ignore Samiullah'a attack on you rc^tding cow- 
killing. He t$ no Aratuc uholai, a* b evident truni such blundeis as 
^ t(g Pb and /jl) for >> mad Iladibeah fur ftudaibiys, and S'isai for Nasal 
(probably An S'asai, aaihorof the Suain)^ anil “ »Hh quiescent 
for “with a BUgk Hit uyk it offensive and ll!.bfed: Ids idea of 
controversy being to make tiuk penmiu] Tcrnark*. 

Kb first point is that Mcrifice i* binduig, taut rtifiKly a pious olHcrvance 
of the Ibtiphei’s custoro ; or in .krahie is —or y*/, not merely 

S' 2 
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He quoles » tradtttcta from the Hidaya ia proof of thii; but omtU to 
notice that tlw Hidaya (?ol ir, 1051) state* that Abtl VCIsuf, in one of 
the two optoioiti aitributtid to htm, sod, as tome say, Muhammad, among 
the Hanah Doctors hold U to be oot and that this h the 

opinUm of Ash ShUHl. and that these authorities cite nnniher iraditlon in 
support of their opinions. It is true that the author of the Hidtjm nfler 
examining both opinions pmoounces in favour of the fbnaer, his judgment 
tumijig upon the sense of tlic wont ^ in the taim trsdiuon. which, if it 
mesas intendt, implies and «ipi#oits the theory of ^ ^ but, il it 

means it oiTaids no vgument In favour of dm theory. But a 

candid ctmtroremalist would have admitted that very TEsjieci^Ie authority 
could be cited for the ih«wy of i^. 

In India, the Hanafis would no doubt hold taeri^ei to bo obligatoiy; 
but there is no authority for holding tacrifier <>/ a «vc 10 be obligatory. 
On the coottv)’, the Hidaya says that a S- sAisqS or is sacrificed for 
every individual, and a one or ftrm^ for aeven IndiridiiaU. A later passage 
ahowi that a csec' may be sacrificed for only one iterson. 

<tjn niiillnh cites on authority Kad Khnn to show dun a cow ts pte- 
fenilde to d goats, when they are of equal value. This {nobabty meuai 
that a cow being authorised as a incrtfice for 7 persons fa equal to 7 goals, 
and therefore preferable to 6 gnats. Hut not having this authority at. band, 
I cannot spealc for certain, and I do not *i»pn>vc of guessing 

_ Aaaiuc PaovE.'^k, 

Isir \V, Wedrkrbum writes. “ It seems a most excellent idea to get frejiefi 
bed for litiiio—if U can be carried out it wtndd remove the most objee- 
rioiublc put of the ptftsent cow-killing." 


A PE'riTlOK ON THE REUGIDUS RtOTS IN INDIA. 

The following extracts fmn a petitimk to ParUament by certain No^ini 
lesjdenr* on the subject of the “Rdigintn Rfnts in todk," preaenl*} 
through bir W. Wedderbam, contaiM the fbllowing important passages; 

*• Tlui li ttguilJl tlie fiomlHliIwi or Cinr-Prereition SsMUi, Iher UC ehtady 

uf Hlnilar, fvt In latoy pfooct (vtKmef mhci pertn^inii,, 

•Btk •* psircea, OtwUoiw. mil M»Kantiiuniiinj U*>e rympatfaliAl Hit ub}K;« of 
SdaiOh. ami luw becuae MKeben itunvf. The olifKt aT ibne^hsi the 
pxnutMip of ■ idfcpeo* ori.'Wiiiwtiiiii, twt h emtios « faoUhy {Wljtie opjhlon lo urcu 
Ibe prolEt™ 0> srnKrwair Xn4 IsidiiCflwlaate <UaglU«t .4 Crnn uirl for food, 

lain, « evtel*- fl dnnbl. tb« CO* lOit fo ths tiituLu t «ow h«* t}«ip t^cn u 
dijda of (tUefao* vrmertllcni. That chnilm!^ be w Ua mitiin juf wimiicf, tiufia 
it (Bcuiuiflr ■ “cnny of nrkaaltimu* Owiii|r to nriuu caipb, accEuimied tit Ut. 
tn The .tmweib-nJ dt ^ httjwrtmii miMfoeteUtis a«l«»Tiei, an imiinwc ituiedis 
im pooyli ait -hollr dtiwmtrai im land fee dMir daltr ^ 

i^utlure keteww* »n rmpmUility in lotlit. Ttte {naetraiJiDn mui bcitate <if ihe- 
boTEDc ^1*0^ thmfev*, maiiait to nUdi too mult jaiponamct anwH j 

Mriag Ihai wilh tlwB li bMtot tp tk» lifr and pnificritr of ‘h* mtion. " 

■•Ttori Iht nod ttwoi tii aKiribvt lo ib< Gmlotual ^ 

appn* ftnm the fctt ihai n» itw Cmial Pwttoeei, alwre ilm Gonkahua Say*** fo 
ihakt Wl *i(0Br «•! ttirs^ctk, dd ntrit bue neewfed. 

-Ttat llw m ». Iba «r Ht* riou t«w«n Rind- amt 

i|,dH»>n»4w» -«ld tlM tpycH romi tbr .tou bi pbee. „ fo, ,, 5 ^ 
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,.-n^ ,b^. ih^ «-i to .hc-oi. 

of »be • iniuiBi, «bti>c idisioii* |rt«itdiee* wete inilomod 

ficW P«itio*K^^^»«»iwM7 of opinion tl-m 

rr^'rr-.i* ris.'irii k..i» .k- »«.■ 

Ttl«rnw ™*W I. f. nr j- tatlutc«linB dnJ otoo p«3wl>ct9 OI \Mir 

...d S>«b* Ihr <Jown«wt. tm JcftteWK *0 'M iMwnp «i» f j 

u !!«^ dill IBI .now Ibo in.iM«iiian»M> tu^ahior rf «»«i i«i uhocVp. a 
, A b Vle« qf tbo imoown wlrantcgei to ^nliirmlnn. d«n*«d Mn ii«o 
T.« WH0« E«r»n., ^ dc^jhnt 

«dc -«ld ipcnr t)^ di.pl««« of ll« Govqn.n-m ^ ji 

Ihli, nito polky •** Hwt «bo« t«nw» H»e friendly nd«wii* of lb> t«mn« 

*. _ _j - . rtf ihkHc litrtv tn f^c cnndoci uf liittilBa 

t^cn on (tie octoircneo o* ihtoc ikkn . i>rtlikmcn bncnUy 

.K^ tote -tmnv ntoi or Uto IM.. 

pnifWitt«a td Iltmilii ^ y_ ^ tuwttM ^ Uimlnl wil?. 

!!««««. ,«pe«fnll, i»t enraemly-.mniMh-t o Rc^l C«- 
’ fi* KnooiBi^ »ilh fc vie* to iiKiiiton into (he *e*l eao^ of lh« iwew • 

mluonlo be -dU«l brd«^ Ctn«n™«( ^ "‘J * « 

TT. Of rtow -imilni to ibtoo il«t t«»e »*««ly iilton pben end lo 

«>«»- K-k™ Kn— tt. HiK" -■> Mi*««-a“ 

Eft ^bt CWHiltTn ' - -— 

Before the Inst annual (neeimg of the K»l India A^odation. IM. 

Ixilner ilrfruglr supponed by ihc I'twidetit, Sit 
brought famrani hi» profn»*1 for the nboUtiem of cow-kiUiag m ^ 

ncwdimcc with the edkls of se^rnl Muhammadnit ^peJ^ 
substiiotioo by the itBpofdiion of ftoiecti Tucats from Auiitaba Und die- 
wW He »lo drew the atnantion of thii important meeting to the d^er 
that was tbreatemng the Orienid Colleje at l-ahore tn cuoseqti^te of the 
drtjftrocntal allegaiion that its income from fees wassmiH and 
W « did not pay ** He poblrd out that ihb *ai lhe«fy teasoit why be and 

SSl. (-hni« IK*"'* xxl. •IX" •'t >k« CMrt .~) B«.»» •! lilt 

PaniaUhjul .uhacribed, no that the nniemuneTmiae. but, for all that, in^ 
^InaldeOnnntalCIiisaicnt leartnng-Arabic and Saosott-might be revmcd 
and, a* fat» possible, l« ako uillited in the de«clop<w«l «f “* Venia* 
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LuIgT Langq^cs. lit h»d zilTtr^r the fidsity of the aile^iion thai 

anjr—much le^s the nyijor—ponion ot ihe lunda stil^dbcd for the Psn^b 
UfitvOTitj Imd been intended for Bngibh eduoition and be now maia. 
Umed that anj dimintitioii of ille iHotincnt to the Oriental CdUcge would 
be n br^Kzh ot fnith that would most ceiiainly alienate fh^m any Gdvenv 
mem that pertnitiud it the ^ympfilhLe^ of an impurtanE Ffofitler pfovince. 
The official report of ihe AsaocioticHi of the remarks mide im ihat occ^ion 
neada a& follows; 


B^tract from the piocecding;s of the laflt Anfiual Meetmu of the East 
India Association, Sir Rkhard TemplA Bart., in ihe Chair, held 00 the 
3 iat \tay* 1894 : 

** t>7. lifiiner cwldml itral the rodnclkin In ihe imtnha- ef diit eei Imply any 

wwii ot tijicftat in the JUducUtion *H wiy dimmfiuii ofJUi luBtunKc. Ht nlhfr a^oed 
with Mr. IfXoitia Wwd that iwl^ieut not been thavrti la giY'tn^ fHadkai 

•fffcl la Kinw of the nviiten laid t^^lq»e meeihcTa m the tapen isul || wis 
ha l^tievcd, the intaoim ^ ihe CsjnticO ta at™ huiw isiinty in tJia dhixtwii. 
A new iJcpoJliJjT Wrt to be lakett widi Tcgud lu the ^luilbofl iti the CoCfnn 
duiies; tt VTU WtcnEled UOt Ibcrdy CO ihMCfUA tbit acul^cally Ual Im 

erdaTmir dnfre ai tatw pr^iciJ lotiUicti. That wn, tgnq^ ihti Imporunt 
cjuefliiati eaw^kibktg* in whkl^ *ii the Itlndu ClilcJs d/ut the luiim nf 

rndl* «OuM be fLiil Id w liae AwcUlicm take wim* itepi- |l wuttld pfahohif not be 
njiwekmne lo itw InJit Olbre lo bnre rf wi^tresieii iiMtJml of afvirni; fo oui Aiiiiy ik 
tnilb ihe mahftSetrrliie mXm CcnrAcih, Wftpfpllti<rf hasm nu^t lie Impivrteii rrnm 

AnYttokiu. ThJii wwld It UMI fit! tW nf * uf (flienie IfiiEatiim ■eH difi^qHii ]|eue tm 

the jun of ihr ll{ndiu. ami open up i YahuthJe trmde helwntt obx Autralian Ckhmiei 
and Imiiii. TV CBimeJ eko ink* yp ibe queiiiro nf iht prnfK»^ hatapetio^ ei 
ihe Otmtal Calk^ oi Lofuieir. in whirft ill IV I’jfoiiiLk Giin^ nvrc inierateiX If 

Ibtre waa anjlbrti^ ibil Uinnl the txitti 4 tYnifi¥« native hmrt, it WM ihc ptCKirtiiuu for 
ihc Mtahannne^aiu C(f Anblc iBii for ItinthD of Senterti. Tittie and tuVt nitaiien 
llD 4i^kt eofironnl ihoifsdfvi In lV afXimitfia pf the Cbnocii'' 

Sir Rirhard Teraple vtimaiktAiLA follows or Ibo above isuhjccts omidsi 

the genml apiirofiil of Che assembled msinlKTs : 


“ [h. LeuKT^ uggeRxm ana ihe tmroducuiiB uf ^men total fican AjMinilatSa me 
WKiii TVi wair m #i^l r ptw^kaJ miiur, irpon h^kH ihir Aptomiipfi would 

■ntfMUi^Ui do WfLI Li ^ ilu b«kl LuA^truiiicm and ptbsoi iLi rkwv L, ife® 

If the Kku ittlly pisetkxbkip Chcf* woalii be itu dkBkuSix lu homlucki^ AnetraliM 
IWif mtp InilU, terOHdcthe hardier tolcmt of m Y*ty Ullliletl cVtucLor while ih 
lUmlu iAdusoce m AdWHa, ^ 

♦•Thr qitcMUm ur ibe Otwai*! CoUcc* *i UfciJre itt Im ijrt,™. w», mIwa 

* topic wak wWefc it» AwKtctwn wHfiM »wjr wdl iIhiL >nii any mix Ji ioi>k ia 1 ™.™ 

tallaieofAd*.'- »«<WS Ite aiwaial 


A.-JEW1SH AUTHORITIES OM THE kAM OF ABRAHAJL 
Th* RaL.tM» ih* Ret. H- GoUjuiq, hn fcTOurtd m wiih the fa‘ 

kiMingJc«h*u|horiii»m oTtfec Mul«mm«liMtr*ditinn «;smW 

the mm of Atmhmti bit«i^ bom kepi j„ ^ ^ ^9 

fHiml, maodkd "Bekr-ettJ" m i mt;, 1 ^ 

UB i Mi m ii wt n i t o a n i t Trtnan hv ii « . , 

, M M (.TilX" ^ ■“ *“ 
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In tb. IbRKS Aim>» (“ Ethto af the F*thr«"). .n TsUtnudic 

tr^ we r«d in Cp- V. s«daa 9 <-“T*n thi^ A 

eve of the Sabtaib in the twIHuht^ (he niouth of ihe tarth ; 

Xhe moLth of the well {Sumk ... . 6 ); .He mooih of 
the rainbow, the wniiiia, the rod (Exod 4/i7^< (He (wo > ^ j 

written chancer, the writing and the tobl« of 
spiritt of deatruetioti, the sepulchre of Moses, W tit rain «fJ 

‘^la ihe MirtHAsa Baroah to the Bt of 

,0 The ^orifice uf Isaac, we Abrahare s^d : Sovereign J- 

vase, I cannot pQ^blf leave this place without 

Whereupon the Eghty replied: thy oflenng 

te«ree even ffOTn )be d days of Creation : ‘ And lo t AbTohnm “P 

h» eyca and «w and behold thiite was a raoi ' (rai* Geocsis ettfM 

0 |^mi whi^h parage our Sages qbsmtf fAnflAt ram -^^Wc af 

im t/u heiOikt! this Abmham took and offered m a sacnBce m place 

In the Mloa*S« J*u« 3 T we tead on the word* "And he 
behold A 01 m;- etc., as followsBahbi Eli«r «P U ^ 

rn-.u«toins where it liad b«o i^sturing: R. J«*i« ^ 

au^rel bremght It from Pared,se where it had U ™ 

of Life, djinkiog from the waters which passed b^«.h't . . - ^. 

Ikbced in the Garden of Eden {U. FanKlise) re the twtbght of ihe o days 

ol Creaiioii." _ _ 

_nature of JtVV'TSH SACRIFICIAL ANIMALS- 

t. Resarding animait acrificedf'e* Lcvllieu* i, 5'* 

NiiiaUrs xiviii.. nit* ere-, "Of the herd mole «Icreale. ^ 

ca« of the harat^firiHsi we hme "a mall:." in the case 

we rend " male or female " I: would be d*^«om to d^ce an)jhji^ 
with ttfeseore to die i^ueation of animals saeriliced by pre ce, i a is 

of male over ftinale mnaDfi (he herd, 

, Of ww anioreU chorea among the Hebrews for s^fiw _ 

The w, cow, calf, and young bullock j sheep, goat, rem, kid, etc . (uitlc. 

dove and young pigtont , „ t- - /i* ™ 

j, At 1 ha« already observed, the idea of the Ro^ 

/ww I> raradit* occun in reveal forres re early Jewish Ltteaiurt 
No tnenlion u mode of «hti aniuuE in Paradise. ^ 

4 . The followbig b the fomt nf benediction Irefore 
(siuiilar to the manner adopted by .Muhammadans call^ Halii >j~ 
" BItssed art Thou, 0 Lord ow God, King of the Cnivcjsc, who 
■anciiiied us with His oommiindreents and commanded us conreming the 

slaughtering," 

We nndcrettred that a Sub^oremittre of tl« Coun^ oTlb. In^ 
A*todattOB. consirting of Mr. Martin Wood end IH. T.H. Th^mh 
ctl have prepared fat (he coiHaloatkjn of, or modifionon by. tfe 
ol r^i-doii, the following Dreh of * 
atKduion of the remaining tettrictioni on the Impottaireo and free ak of 
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Iiidiiui ^old ;ind silver pble ind ^-irai^ a. mattier in whkh ibe A$ 30 C^oq 
his bireidy reodeFed gnal semcei alike U> tht? Bn^sh puiduser aitd ihe 
Indian tomuficiuier ^ 


^The (raimcil and Mdtnbci^ of thU As^ocuitiQni diiring nmny yeir^ 
pmc^ hive made great dfons towards rctxiovinj^ thtr impolitic restdotions 
rhjit so long chtKlod the importaTiop free sole, in this coiinU>', of the 
Tiniw prodtaers of gold itid ttWer place, and zn-wjuti made by the [ndiae 
heteditary crahsmen. They gladly acknowledge that much has been dorse, 
and ititich aliempted to- be done, to retnody the^ lesiricuons. By the 
KevL-nue Act nf Clauie 4 + Plate which^ “in the opinbn of H> M, 
Commisucnieis of Ciiatomi^ k uf ddctiUi] des^n^** ts cKmplcrl from the 
obligadf-n of Assay in the United Kingdom. 

By n previouft Emictmerits Indian plate, if desired by the importer lo he 
bal^miEkeil, and if setil cu the QokhrtiiUm* Hail lo be marked^ ami there 
found to be ol» lower standard than k no lofiger iiuhie to be smashed 
up, btii ift Teiumird to the owtiet or agent to be te caponed. In the 
pkte 4lades were entirely aboUabed. These conccs^ona, however, vaKimble 
"as they ari^ of were intended to be* have tailed alrogether to enoouiagc 
Indian manutketuTers to aToil £heo]«dve» of the British market, the ^et 
bang that ibe restrictions at iirf:scnt pTerailmg are siill found to bt* 
otHtruetive; and conacquenily to he discouraging to the impoitaiign of 
Indian plate mto this oomiity* 

For exatnple^D the cose of ruch plate u k desired to be fmponrd 
under the Act of 1&844 it is, of cout«v stopped at the Ciuinnis^ and die 
" opinion of Her Ma|eaty*s CoEumn^ioiici^ hat to be taken whether it 
or k bot, of ** ofLental de^o.' Tbk invokes etpense atid delay, both 
economic hucion to cast of dktEibuuqa^ a cosi to which mher tmdts nm 


not liable. 

AB*in—if the (ihlc be net, " ia the opiniM of R Commtssbjret^, 
of onmlal detign," it tntnt tithei jua the giiuttlei of Coldsmiths' HjIL 
frith (be inetiiiWe rtauU diet, bemg oal^ '916^ )t tiiU be refused, after it 
hu been icr»ped md uswjttl, and thereby injtiTied, and ha^e, ai com to 
iuiportef, W be i-Mapottcd, Ot it mint be r«aported « oncf. Jn either 
case, the toipoftej hu to jay coniidenibJe costs, e.jf, of ounaMs 

or hAlJ chAtget, and to snlfer by delay in the retum of hh ptojicny ' 

i^in-if the Indko manii/»ctoT5T iriib 10 piMt bis goods upoit tlie 
British oarfcet, and H he BiJoy Hii inter to 9,5, *itl, ,1^, ^ 

bis Sgetn Kfid the phue to GoWsmiths' Hill, it has tbee to tide™ ihe 
baibarou. practice ^ the Krupi: ud parting way, a process which titicrlv 
ipoiU the fioirii or finelyHdn^ irtk^ ioi^Ivbg «osid«nWe repaint, snJ 
posnbty tegndipg m lonje Unush slvrnunithi befare VhCT iu. 

be eiposed Ibt ^ 

.horn I.,, I.T. u„ ^ ^ « 

tiooi oa trade u my itnipie, ic- 


in (be flru pto-,n the United KJnedoa 

Aould no lon^r be a «Hniuds«y 

longer any latncuons upon th* (ha imjjoriarioi, ot loreign-tnads jtlaie 
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( 1 ) The quality ^ to be hall'inarted. 

continent. * process which, quite « amcoraic w ^ ^ 

rtt’iX ,:^antr^ln.marki^ 

nmhinit blit Iiootl could arise ffom sodi a refotiTL 

In coRclOaion. Countil cannot bat endorae the 

i ita Aothtrf vlJU “'rhU in of th* ptlCC ^ All t 

° H>hle fon'het fsU it is ia tl»e highest degree inH»l‘“c longer to 

ELuin I... -kteh' .»>r limit ■<• -rf»mT«i"« <« EJS 

They confidently appMl m yo», str, to confinn this freett^ pnftctple 
based as it b upon the t eachuiffl o f polmcal «uut«py. 

THE REVEI-^TIONS OF THE lt\iA <»F HHINOjV 
The Rfljn of Bhinga, Oday F«tap SiogH. <:-»■*•» has fcnde«d an 
rnluable sUice to the Uorem»nm by unmaskrng m his ^ 

April number of the « Nineteenth Century,” the disloyal doipgs of «me of 
the anglkiad Hiocks and Mnharnmadini. The fortiwr, 
and Lhiug for beef misht beincte soft 

Lucknow, becomn pious sscetic* e 

killina of the sarnU Con, anti the neglect of holy leinplet Fbe latter uue 

(at theit own sodal wmI iKiUtlail enda that ever confrooled a blind tiOiOT 
7 ^ of tUc ■* new ■■ Hindus and Mohanmwdans comhina 

n«d,XSr.J! S .r B«n^«".»it “ k 

all that is irtpectable on that Continent From London loo a pestilent 

pm.."-. •• ■«"- ““ “ “ T“!! 

Sc.4- .n-1 h.n m,«l( mm .« f HES ,1« 

. I ■ _^ ri.T>ni iiaVclH- Ji^d rfflriiC^t 

Amufici *‘in urder t* sxiidy dynaiJiitiJ Uemc*. 

.b, «cp™i .n«iai» ». <b,- lib^im. »- 

i. i. „ t^stod o«iy u... wmtbt i. E^,., 

I^oposals. Tha -* powe reeking pn«y. •^1*- J ” . Ji 

miartokUy be told * thus far shall thou go and no fimhw d the ^ 

b to be pTwerved.* English edticattim way ^ a ponwM 
sglveni of Indian Sociely, but I bcliett that tht dt^le 
its castes and ttiaiow* wiU «MOtm\ie after the last dcnaiuMwIuad Jndi^ 
h *5 died trow his adoption of habits foreign to his sod. No otic who h« 
not watched ihe wiwlendns knlkc of Indiwi oui««« can lw« an ^a 
«1 dieir inswiaic wnhilinn and of the imiicawei oi 7" ^ 

tqordian knots w^ 

:JZr a, pe^ewakew and le^ ef fh. P«pli.; 

S « .O i^it the .ywiathy of the matdal lacrt and of the nalive anoy. 
they ebmned the support of the wddUl in the Brubh l>w^nt a^ 
«/oO* forwiiig a iwUon oat of the discontented and disreputable aU oier 
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laduL FittHflicfljr ik^vm^incfll acimiiuiu4 “naeti df [iCKhbit, 
tn^ loyaJty ^ttd knoirn public bcnefciinura to the Legbljuivc L'oundK 
flow A ^cK>l boy only to make a ^cditiou^ fpci^ before hb club ift 
order |o attroict the attenlidn of iIk authoritit^ He will gtsduitHy come 
forward* be elected lo i I jocal Bo^d aird ** has not long to wait for a 
tn ihfi I^shtive Counab» locai and supremeJ* 

In concMttion, t coidkll^ agree with the suggestion made by the eminem 
wtitcr of funfimg ea Associatioii in India ^O^ thc defence of her respectable 
cksseSf arjw thicmened by the lov^-bss ” power-seeking party.** 

This Aiaodaikin should form a Blanch in l^ngLmii from amung oU 
ihos^ whether Eeglidb or Indiatt, who liaire the comeiratlve itiicrests o^ 
India and the (Kfinanence of her tnMiitidof» and of the Gomniment 
it heart Oihirtwbc *Mhe time it not dbrant when there will be Nihilbia 
in Itidia as elsewhere and when the world fiiU have to depkvre ihe nun of 
anettm Indiait culture before jhe has had time to adapt what may be good 
iu inodcni civiliKatioiL Fmptnyi porUiemp peace and the claims of piety 
are at stake both in England and Itidia* ami it becoiitcs oU thuae who ace 
identrtud with I heir mninicnaiurep wbelhcr EnglLah, hluhamncadan or 
Hindus, to combine in ibetr common defence 

Aji OrtuOdoix 


^fi^ul Chulam Ahinpuf, Chief of Qadttn in the Cluttlaipur district o! 
the Fanjab, has mutd a quilnt Appeal to ChrbtiJin ccclEsiastlcs dther to 
Him .^Ekssionatlci for Muhammadani in Arabic* ihc unly key to iHhfm, or 
to dtsmm them at ma and rave millicma Of Ru|ica, lle also offers n 
VrM gi Rv eenatrt ftntiTe Dirhiiim ctidci of the style of the 

KiiiWn tu pnod»ce a book in Anabic within two momtii that shall be ci^ual 
even ta hii own baaiily written pamphlel in that iBingua^e. Gos-emmcitt 
nr ihe oontesung parties arc to appoint expens to decide this liimry 
question whichp zb the Mirai^s Dpiniun, will settle once for alwayl (he com- 
peidnce of Mmionartts in critlcji^ imiclj Its* to abuiu, a tniriicb of com- 
poNiion like the Kt^am which alone sufhcc* to prove the dime message of 
the Prophet M Lilians luad There cjin be no doubt thai Mtssionaric^, who 
aie BOl pcoloumJ Scbolirs of Araiuc. cannot he jitdgci of Ukifn« whilst it 
1* a ptavc question fi^t the Indian Goverrnnent %jo comidcr whcih^ in the 
toteiaaa of /kt it can allow die abuse of Mubanmujtaxibm or 

of Hindukm in which cefuiu " teteomd " jouxnalifti tn india are only too 
a|a to indulge:. 


An admirabte replica cif tho butt of (he late ^nr^ton Gtimid H W 
Bclk«. CS.I—• iptmiiid likeotss^hM li«n ticoited byihe emiMoi 
John AdMia-Aeton. in whose *tudio « S t^gfofd PW Abbe* 
Rrad, Ihe leolimires of oihci Indtm osWimics will also be fowMl aJoije 
wTih hit grand pfesenimetitt of (Jbdiione, Dwradi,ete. Tho itolk* to 
Muettion has been |»«»eoied br w«ie phonal fr«na* and adnureiii of D, 
Bcfkw to the E»i Inciis Un»«l Sendee Club, the wetl-kowm i* St 
Junes'* ^uaj^ whe« U 'JH WDd oppositt to the n«.bi, ^ 

Genera] NiehOlion, dio of Pan;,h time, the origb.1 gob* ,a the 


Tkf ic^alkd Tenth Orimtai Cmgrets. acij 

kindn,! Uni»i Wc I«i«ll»" •> Siml*. .h«., “ 

ihMC iwo Insdtiitions. 

THE ? 30 -CAl*l.EU TE 1 ^TH ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

W* have b«D ewttdflg that ihc w-calkd Tenth Oriental Cong^ 
whkli is » assemble at C^ne« tiMJ Sepienibei ufOuW discbmi il» fii« 
Ciieular in whkh it ^ortOilly derived its uinJiiintc: froin 

h..d » jn .8^ .nd^.U 

i- hM issued i second Circular which. sHtboul diKlaimUMi the first; does 

CMH Mjaln inention the Congress of tS?*, as indeed there was “ 

for doing. Professor Schlegcl lad luggesied ihit the H^twn o t origi 

of the CtiKva Congress shtiuld be left in the «gtie that w4* so 

in order to «mdH«e both the Stniniory and rhe Anti-Sutainf? Cocig 

parties, the former who wish to give the henef^ of Oriffltal ^ 

prucTicul forms of SdcDCe. An, Educaiicu. Industry and 

to the tVorUl ami the Utter who prefer to keep « s* » “ 

few i>rof«»rs, It is, however, by no means clear that ,he t ^ 

mm« h« agreed to hU the acceptance of 

of course, to imply the whhdmwnl of the anristaiutOTy 

the psouilo-Xinlh Congmw of Uemdot >»«d Air ^ 

The^mof Tenth Congress was the duly nominated ooe of Ushon ^ 

Ub ■« Ct,.l=». »»« -l» '«• "»'* i" ' rt 1 ^ 

tiftve ihcif tJlJJce In a Pynsiity mihnvii act^jctlty ragmn^. ^ 

t » .H.»« .r - 

this W3S supported by the iiMmiDcnt Comtnittcwirf the . p 
and l^mjrof .S75 and .S9. Tf'« r;* . 

b connec.-tion wUh the eeUbnuion of the Cente^y of die nda^ ot 
the UmooB PurU Oriental SehooJ. the its /Imi-na 
b X Sow it seems to show great wan. of tact, if nor a 

the interests of Oriental Ixaming, to hoW * ^ ^^contnbu- 

and thus necCttarily spoil 'he attirtHUnM at, on'l c *"1™ \j ,1,* 

lions to, s Congress 10 be held » soon after and too m thtt C'JT ^ 
birth ol the Instttt'tUn on an «e*SKin for which lad neii 
would fwiurally wish W reserve ihdr full stimgtU 

Geneva, ihcrefbte, wliieh has batdy 300 ntemlrerv, or less than 
nrX oJ the dututory Congress of tfU'k «!1 ttuf «ilir ha'te u 

nnni Cnaffress iudf but will elso have tried to Spoil the eluneea of the 

mS TO * « *-'*■‘1 

Orientalism U Eucofe. nc (Utre«, and ,t is^s 

natrve OrteuiaU and not CUueva, which has barely u members, J 1 told. 

from Asm and Africa tosether. Besides, no adherent nf the 

look on Geneva ns more than the second CmupesB d the Anb-blatototT 
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ScrieSt whicii bcgw In with ihc 1892 'Thu Coiagfesa 

pl;iyHl fsiat nnd loi»e the title " Niftth"* aed, iotxr ipolteum-n 

were conecfned^ Ijehived in a manner which rhe aufremc judge i^T 
hnnoiirabb conituct in England^ Met ^iajest/ ihe Queen* has suffiriently 
choractenced bj not ftcccpto^ ita Trui^tto»s thtti hwd been fenmlli 
submitted to hen That Her Majesty exercises that august function in a 
manner which has maintained and raised the gtandaid of Honour in 
English Society is a matter of Hisiofy and one of the gbnes of the 
Victorian Era. We now quote from Professor Scfilcgers Ti>tr^ for 
SiCay the foClowing leitef of (he General Secretary of the Statulory Ninth 
Congresa of 1891^ whkh heui been addreued to ils nieiubers* without any 
fun^ conudcnt on our part; 

, OfimHJ IdstiEur-c, Wnldn^ 

UhAt Sla A?ty jiOxoofcMu CoLLiAAUrt, 

I Jmve b«amir la luroiai yoq ihai tin iht Qu^ni-EmpTM* hu 

declined lO liwrp? Ihc TpwiHctifflim that tlavt btcsi frffimOty fhlimlEU^ tv litr ot Ills 
*o-allc 4 Ninih Imcrttatbiuil hdd Ir> Lwti l ttfl hi Scptcaibct iJ^ga 

hfwW tim jitrtlilwnry c/ Pf<if- ^I-U MiUlct* bcctiAie ibe ulU €<K]gfS4 hAd the 

ulls " KsBlh *' flfEflT ft* iHooHUcrt hul conrered xha muratn:E to Ket SfajEtiy lELnrt^b 
tlic ibcA Seefciwy c4 Suus ftw Itnlia (Lwil Gnawsl of hiding ahaticlDncd ili in Acc^rdaiKt 
widv ihe nqiaeit of the alhcc-hoMctv oT the ikfiiitofy InttmAEMifiJl Cuti^rtai ^ 
DfUsiiilJwt Lhic hid been held in LaMkn duitc^ the ptsykriu ym [tS9J^ 
t remilB* d«r unt honoured CoUeegw* youi^ fiftlitdlty^ 

til W. Liir?ita, 

GcBcnaJ SeCS^tAiy of the Staimirtj ^^luh till«uii^«9al 
CoagtCHofOncniil'tsti (Lcndoo^ i%e>, ucui 
DdcgiiC'ticsxrai aF tbe FenAtfrcnf Cnmnfttca of the t«| 9(hi tlKE 
aoih Isiewibnal OricniiJ^ 

In the pfeiiout Janouiy the following letter tmd already been drcolatdl 
by the same oUjGe'boldct: 


-TVJ TttE or TUE ^LTATl^RV Nl.VTH tNTEENATIONAL 

cosciRE^s or oumrTAUi^, 

HaLri i?e tjrjuicm rmow ruk isr ru na iirir SiEntitatfe^ 

l>*4i Sll JtSU flClMOUlUiU COLIXAUUX^^ 

The Ibtlowiiis hii jim sirred Ut the “ Tmpcnit tad AiiMk Owtcrly 

Itisiew^nTjaniiKyp 18941 

-Wi Jpu .ofi. «id to «Tte* la tot w. tht fiiiiij cditB* IW* 

of Ihe 0# llto OriBB&l Cldtnit tbu (tt«i ami 

vvafaud l» HMir ih* nasi* wd 'iJl* !>< tbt Cong^ hekl'm ihe ptewM jot, il 

,lroppeJ aealcr a (brtlt nl Ir*"***^^*! ««f| nawmot lb« Ubib fci( il.«— ^ 
AMtlBC orf 1891 «i m lillufc tfld lU pBlrtEr^Ho* b| ^ „|a,W, 

the wn»t }«pcn lliil IW* >iwl, *r «» wd. bebm li, mOI laHis, ^ 

•ttdt (jaWkniiiw "in ■** b* pifTHitt!*) imdn tbe Burpett tame tbe *atb lQ(nm>k«il 
(!«««,Bi pU« H*d«,b, SwBtoiwIib tocb c<1il lfa« 

,««. to wlikb «« MlW **“1 ‘ ^ J 7 «,l 

^ to! mlj 

BO ill pi OmBtolwewt^ bm tltv n Uwir ptuiki] aiipUeaiKw kn edbcaimi. 

poUttckitolMMWCE. ThcliMibCoograBtif tl>eleririBiM«BwX.h^. fyi ; tia j^aL 
Ub pBMlslhtoi E3™nh -ill (lie piK* 

- 1 ^ of ,h* bB0d«to0 uf the v*im 
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«accc«»nr uf tbe TiwuafrNinjb of Initi IwJifiPg • leeoo^* 

T«ih wh'«:h^uid VwvcmtT <A C««-» t“ 

at tbcir owD wawD eii a 

legitimate *' S’fnth " of iSgi-* $tBiui«s oa utiKh *‘tbe 

It i» tmpeJ that r’“ f^ !!„,( yon will discoiintetHMWK iTi* 

(nunml!0«al Coogm* of J*. it b- t«» OomStmlml 

«Mmlled T®«l. 0>«gi=* »• ^"W U ^et ^ 

updcf legubtioii* 1^ **‘73* *'''^ *'*• *»■**”‘”7 

JeitTOT Ibe earmtaiity of ^ t«“* „ uke plum itt September, 

1S95, Qtt IM wKSMfi CT tM _ , * , «|ikh *tet a Decide of utwortful 

SSI^'c'S^ ”■ On»u«». .1 U-». » ■»» *• 

<rt DI^ l»te •Utxfr berti drciilitcA* 

THE J O UI-AZHA FESnVAl. AT THE WOKING MOSQTO. 

•Hie followhig teller in PenUn tea >■«« uldtMaii tejr lie 
SecreUry of tht I‘erB»it Ugalhiti, ifir» Lutf M> Khait. 10 the fnnrtpiir 

orthcdticotalUmveisity i,:-,!**,. 

Allow me to c^iess the sentiotento of gmtimdc fot yoor grtat k.odit«» 
tt «l&o the feelings of wttsfeclion and of aptninid g^ficaiion and 

Kwnh »i having b«d. what 1 never befom int nested In lajodoo, tmmely 

,h. tonnnniim 8«ik«tew (o' ‘^nZ’iL’^T bi^^I 

ahtM ander yom and «iiinn»»al.^ The heavc^y 

rays and siiitininSich Providence bestowed through tl^ House of God 

S^Tltenni-. » Iten-sh the Bsk. tom Sin.., .nd .n .n«^ . 
L ™>. w«rf. .kins. dWnn I. .» <I»« ■» •!« •»"> 

Ttete te,.«.io. iteM on H« r«iv.l .kid. » Onn of ih. S»cnto « -> 
^ „ do pBerim. U Min. (in Ik, wltef of M~(=.> w.r » .nflij,^ 
^ SSW, of tenn.., »d pn.i.rf&A » •'kwo... ^,M«, y kllte.l 
M,... liid SMi), ikM Wt all. •kaihn Sunnn or Sl^ IiJ Oilonaiw 

^ P«d»». .100.1 in .no ro- in *0 M«qw » dr foldlmon. nf Ite 
!rJ« nf Uio I’d ««1 nofo kumonino. in d» .B«nmen. of lokpon. «.d 

Savloil J«Jn . 1(1 cod give yiw Ik. tonind .to n gkteonr ^ 

Zkteh ta. tao«.« » n. . -me. of mKipraliW onoT ond f"'; 

innw I hone that all Muluimmsdwts, in apprednting the value of this peal 
EiiJ, imnd^ of-ho. ikorm-o -yonr aimldjmp^m- 

loop. Ik. nmo«d o,pn»ions of^ an^ s-.!...^ .n.1 (nr 
Z nr, nonblinj >« wlk dn. l«Kr- Tho ...k ol ^ Pfe». nioKk 
Jl|.> o, III, (.Ilk J«» IM^ Vmir 

'Hie <;*fe has the following ««ooni of the festival in qneuon; 

A FlStlVAt. AT Tm WoMSfC MOSQlTt 

A hteU, npromooniw pikorins of nr^n. M.k...nf™ of «in.dn«. 
n.i„j./ .„ Varimi. ...teoriidoN look Plate «d» !>»“>*■' P""' 


2o6 Leiicrfrom HJI, ihc Mtkiar (>/ Ckilrdl. 

cK]ucly Wokiiig on tbe iasi., wlieti the I'd-ul-Aihik 

was cefebT^ted in cornnicmmatiDri of Abraluni'a sHiCrificcL The TurliUh 
E^tnbassy was rcpicscnied by Abdn^Hakk BanildK Bey, the Seniur Secretary, 
arid ibrahim Faid Key, anothta- aecrttaiy, Klialil EfTeadi, a well-read 
MaulTT, who acted as Iniflm^ condacted the pt^yers; The l*er$iafi Anth^ 
sadcr^ whp !□ have presided at ihe dinn^ tliat folTowa thefn^ wst& taken 
ill, btJi he seni his son* hUm Mnhili Khan, and his secretarks* Mitsas 
laitf Mi Khan and Hiissclo Kuli Khso, who are excelledt schglac^ to 
lepFCnent him oiTitklly. Airioog Indians there were Surgeoih Major I.Ji. 
Sayad Hiis^an Bdjjrami, brother of ihe >jtzain of Ryderahad'i secretary^ 
and a medical ronii auil siclialar of rare di'siidctioiik Say^ Huasem, the 
4m ol a Hyderabad Kawab* the ^On of an Oudh Talnc^darf arid Others^ 
Tht (Jtayett were fallowed by a ^HalAl** dinner^ which ibo comprit^ed 
ItidiEiii;, Persian, and I'wrkish dishesv thta reminding the guests ot ihcir 
nstiw countries* 'JTie ^isitim then scattered nbotiT the pleestire grminds 
of the Ftrltnlal Unireisity Insiitnte, which are nowin foil bloOTn Some 
cjamined the Dfiimtai fnaimscripts in its musmitn, grhilc othm (eit to 
^ee the Mahomedan cercteieryp nesenred by the Institute far Mahomedans 
at Brook wood* six minutes' mil from Woking, It U cm 3 small mound, 
which points to Mecca, and otherwise complies with the minutest rcc|oiTe- 
iTient!t of Mfthoinedart funemls. Art inEcdption in Arabic and Englhdi 
Indicatea fhe localityp and detailed Insmictions for the comtmetion c»f 
Mahomedan graves^ as also a mpp are kt into the houndoiy storte, 

LETTER FROM H.H. THE MIHTAR OF CHITRAR 
{CHITHAi.; to tJR. I^ITN’EK. 

The imporlnnct of Vasin and Chitral in holding the tnwgn mad Ity the 
Ldrogbil Pass hom tlje Pamirn to Peshawar justices our publishiiig the 
following letter iwm IIJL KLrini-id-Miilk, the fiik?r of those ccmnlriea, as 
throwing cBnsidcmhle light on hia charterer Buid oh hh friendly feeiingt 
towards Crteal flHtaini Titc enctoadimctiia of Unira Khan, the Khan cif 
Jandol, no his relative and quendtun ally of ChlLnll, may call for the inter¬ 
vention oi OUT i^ovemmenL Nieitn-iiUnulk has well dtiicrred Out support* 
for he flood rme to ns, cimn at a time when we seemed likely to set aside 
his chinu* allhongti ihe acknawledgcd heit-ap|ucrent of Chrctdkin ^vour of 
his younger brorher, the usurper and fTmiricidc Afjttit-uJ4tijllc, as handKarne 
a luan u he wa* wkkett Niaam uVHulk was, our teadeni wifl remetnhtr^ 
ihc ficM Chief of ihe regions bctwecfi our and the Russisu sphere oi influ^ 
dice, who t-oatnhatcil to the (lages of aji English RevEew (owr own) -ind 
to the pfociredtngt of the OricnLal Congrra of ig^i, Hia " l-cgendb, 
Son as nnd hables ol Chiitdl" eretted considentbk attencion at the time 
and we meituon in pas^ioi; that die material wtili which be baa suij^med m 
sx|tattlini^ hia coiiniry ^ far #ront being eolmtixteil and irifly be toed cm 
roiure oef:aii.ma llic letter it sddre^d to hk old friend Dr. lantner, 
wbs>, as ti wete* represent^ him ifi ihu ccniniry and who baa suci^fuJIy 
waged bis hattJc with the BmEh pubhe, Afret many coroplimenfa and the 
cpiniailoQ of Ic.icntn and unkimwci Fctsaiti imm, Ha Highn™ proceeds 
to aay : 
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have ascertained wilb «bat kind«eM imd energy, bo(b « public 

wcungs and in ibe Pre*s. yon ^-2 

the Throne of C'hiirdr and of my atuchment lo «be Hliuiltioiit llnlah 

GovCTwnent and that you cominue U> do fcx I am wiy fm ^ 

act of invaltiable iikndshtp, so mie in deed, as it k mic m ibf afce. when 

the weirds oiLfdy of *iiiceri‘y “*«*• Tw« 

in iny absence yOU ha« defended me w tery much Nrt« than 1 couhi 

have done mvsdf- Indeed, I consider that» long as 
I am th«c my^lf your ability and onconqueiabte determiiu.t.o«. 
(Here follow a number of compUmenta, The following 
Lll eoo how I aocceedcd my great fatber. I was itsidujg 
wiili'a number of scn-anlfc -My tamrnted brother, Atad ul Muik. misled 
bv want of toresiKht of consequimco and mountiim oo fobo ambiUon, 
happening to be at Oiitnlr, at once lail handsbo Uie Treasury and Ane.^ 
though be had few friends, no ujpport m the array and could a^^y 
depend even on a select number of personal retmneR^ all. he 

forgot that to emhark on a course of war and bloodthcd arid 10 wl wi • 
out consultation with the Indian Covemment w« the mmie of folly, 

*em 10 Gilgil (where the BrilUh Resident was) and bad s«r^y ntoy^ 
there one month than Sher .\f/ul. the brother of my dewa&cd ftthm, who 
had been an exile for ao year, at the Court of Rahul thimght it a 
opponuoily to temm to this country and starting from R^bahati with a 
limited number of follower mad® * wght md acd takmg my ofready^ 
named brother unaware and killing also oth^ L^T 

udr took possession of the kingdom. My sbortsighicd brother bad, 
3 nfi to his ilhluck, ihm ruined himself and destroyed nur fa^ly, \Vti«a 
I h^ this, availing royself of the fatem of the 

I started from Gilgii for Chitiir and by the mercy of Al™ifhiy Cod, wb^ 
name be exalted, and by the piopitiousness of the Bntwh 
oocceeded after fighting; the opponent Uking to flight m 
Ruhol Moa of o‘y copturtd and others i^e killed 

bTdeed. my uncle and his son were about to be also ca,rture<t, but out irf 
respect fm the -hUe heard of the brother of my father I opcti^ the ro^ 
rJhli escape, seated myself on the lirooe of my faibct and with the 
niercy and gmec of God fuve hitherto only met idtb comidete rtaniiuilh^ 
and universal aaiisbrotion. At my dedre. Captain Younghustand stayed 
with 50 Sepoys « Ch’nrir, What am Ito say of what am I to wntc of 
the ,Section and kindness of the High Governmrot? Do forpve my 
d^xUttrplyi'^B y0« him a letter ^m ^e Onental 

Cnnmesa and a poem fo honour of the -Kaimr+Hmcl^ I sma oeer- 
whehned be the excessive number of oampatidtis con^uent on orpwing 
„v Goveinmenu nm greatest of human qualitua is the steidmea* 
of ftiendahip which you have shown and in which you will continue to show 
2v atmebment to the British Govemment and advise me I'T 
^ ,« leitms, for your pre«oce in England is my own. Ifo let me 
know when you m your ron are coming to Ihi. county and aiso g-vt my 
to Madam* Sahib. Kurther al&Irs me me. Jy that the Rturtans. 
«alionary at Murghabi and that the Chinese a« at Sankol 
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and Aktaah (this is a very importimt point in the n-nlcnient of the Pamit 
frontier betircen Russia inJi China—£tf.) and ntn prostieotmg Other part* 
Of the descft Pamir- The Khan of JukJoI and th* Khan of Nawagai have 
for a very iong time been quanclling among themselves, but h has not 
really come to a head or settlement and the above-named Khan is friendly 
to me (this cundicu with more leccnt news— £d.}. As to Muhamtnatl 
Sharif Khan, the former mlcr of Dir, he has left lately in the direction of 
Kabul- Wrilten the Wuhannin i ji I. I, your friend, can do* write 
my signature in Kngli^ " (here follow hit initials in English characters and 
his new Persian seal which contains hb name and a legjend regarding hb 
accession which wn have not yet had time to decipher). 

INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 

(t is inconceivable how an honest Govemment could call a Committee 
of the best men to be found in EngUnd, hear all the evidence for and 
agninsi the proposals of the Indian Govemmcni, after months nf ddittcra- 
tian leconnaend the Otnency Act and that then I he principal membcis of 
that Committee should forthwith set ahoui to wreck it It was believed 
that when the jute season got well on the way, exchange, as a tuinimum, 
would be at 1*4. When this ■» upset by the late amount of jute and by 
ihe euoriuous impnrla of piece and other goods and, iiuaUy, by unusual ihip- 
menrsof lilver, it was supposed, that the fttit'uh Government would protect 
thdr own scheine, andla»silvcr»>astbmakeit prohibitive:. When they ilien 
decided on a ininiraum of i j J, ovoybody capecicd tliat, as Itunua litC 
began to be im^ved, I»di^ to be will, seeds, wJuat and Cduan to oome 
VO market, Burbangt! with Id abtotb Council bitls. but apporcnily it was 
ovcHobked that the India Council iiieif had no confideiice m their own 
^beme^ or rather did nOC intend to help it in any way, and the result is 
that Just m the SccKUry of Stale was about to sell his JJmTts he broke the 
ground away, contrary to the views of the Viceroy, and destroyed all con- 
fideocc in the Rupee, Koi even the Viceroy believed it posaihle that the 
Govcrniucnt would so coroplelely Mt agains: the Schemt 

Evety move of the Home Government seems to be tahiwi with the inten¬ 
tion of putting fonber difriciiIvies in the way of the success of the 
Hot weeks they have announced that 50 Iocs of Councils would be Affercd 
to the public, and the effect has been that not only the 50 bus hut, mon: 
often than not. to lacs more have been sold. I'hA week, with the esport 
seaton iS 93/9< ntantig its cl'Ac, they advertise that lio lacs will be t " l d. 
and ihva, coopled with the sueeesaul scare Marini by America ihic the 
Mints would be reopened, knocked eecharige down in 4 or 5 days from 
t/t|*s ’/•i ctiuol io j}- p,c. Ode can hardly accuse ihc Secretary of 
Stale and Ids advtacn of not Ibrroecltig ihe effect o; such rothlers action; 
then tn that ca^c we ate met with the altern;itive that ti is purposely dour 
to ctcale a gamble in Rupee paper tn Ixndon. Surely it ti, or ^lould be. 
the object of the Ifootwy of State not to destroy Indian ciedit altogclher 
in the ey« of Europein invesifln, otherwise why the necontantiouneemenl 
that sanction has been act)0tded ui pay interest on capital tluHag Railway 
cominictioo ? On the one hand, we have the Goveroincnl irying pj throw 
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cm a scp to Rsilwny enterprisei and on the other dcslrojring the cretHt of 
the certmtry vheieiti they wish the Keilways boilt. 

Alf iNOlAtt Bankcr. 

CENTRAL ASIAN NEWS 
(/jv/ff *ur mtn Cs^£p&*idiffL} 

Thi Pajftirs.—Tht Russian fotirtss" w tM Pdinif*, mennearted b| the 
SweduJi traveller fveu HediiL, if wiipofft on the 5h]rEhab rivef; in a 
|£ic^it)r oAiued ^ Shall Jehdii.** It bears officially the name ol “ Pffratf&ki 
poit"—the J^aiiiiTs^ ouliMJSt—and is garrifioeed by half a tioop of Orea- 
bQiXtg Kofisaeks, a detachment of Border Iniantry and a section of the 
Tufltcstan Motintaio Htvnc Batlery. A -lione barrack and some rbiigh 
bitildiEip for tlte iccotomotlaitoii Of boraw have been efcfltecL "Fht detacii- 
meni ol Kir^ii Militia live in fdt icnts ^kibiikae). ?ifercDralo§ical ob^ 
icrraiiuns are being token by one of the officers of the gunrsofL [ nihi is 
the fliganrir fartrcsSt r^achif^ to ihe sky* which Mt. Hedtn'* poeik: eye 
fiaw in the centre of the Pamifs.— 

Colonel b\ Vonedf ** (“ nod mff as ftTcquently mtS'fpelt by Eng¬ 

lish papers"!, of Vmih fiune* hai been latdy promoicd to the rank of 
MajOT-Ceuera!^ wiih tbc pay of a Coinbatatil Brigatlc-Ckneral. Kii 
services arc placed at the dis|>cwl of the CorDmandcr-inChicf of the 
Turkestan troops. 

Ai^A'ir —Tire Rdr-apparent lo the Khan of Khiva b shortly going to 
Petersburg^ where he will be educated In one of the Cadet Corps. 

The Atneei of Bokhara lately invited General Kuropatkln to 
eomc over lo Bokhara Ui the feitivitics of ihe Knrbin RaowJiJi (the I'd-tiL 
Aih4 the wndled Bakteed *' of thdiaX w^lng ledprocate the 
bospiraljiy Toceiwi in Aitkabad cm hb tray to St* retersburg in 1S95, 
(^ncnil KuroimUfin wsa splcnditlly aitertoined by ihe Anteer m a mw 
dimmer palace, consiracied iti European stylv. The Ameer frreseuied to 
General Kunipaltin the ftar of (he Cmwn of Bokhara ** jd gradt:, a 
decoration, which has bcco craEird of late, on the occasion of the Amecr^t 
visit to retetsfaurg. His Majesty the Trar has deigned to accept the lit 
Rfaile of the '"Ceowh of Bokhara,'' His Highness the Cesarevicb and the 
ij rand nuke ^^adJft]tr Alexandrovich have ihe Jiwl grade. Ciooeral 
Kuropatkio b ibe fifth 'Russtan decorated with the jtf ^ade of thit 

Cicivn of Bokhara^'* the fcTiif ftrai bcoig: Aide^de-^Cainp General 
Vannovskt, the Minister for Wart Aide-de Onnp General CoanE 
VoTimdoff'rhslikolfi fhe .^ftotslcr of the Imperial Cotm and l>omains; 
Actual Pfby^CoftrHnllOf M- Gtera, the FcFreigo MLniitcr and Llcmeitanl>^ 
General BanMi Vrevsld* the Gov^nor^ncral of Turkeston and Coni' 
mander-bi-Chief uf the Tutkeston 

The Hdr-Appsiratit to she Ameer of Bokhara* who b beii^ educated in 
Feterdjurg in the Nkoks Corpa of Cadets, has come for the sumtnet hDlldarS 
to Kennincbt the Mimmer residoice of the Ameer. 

the end of April s not broke out in Meahed tt b alJegcd 
in hats: h^n ptotokcfl by a me tn the puce of bread, caused by an 
aEtempl of the Muflid^-Bowliih, the present Governor of Khorassan, to 
NEW SERIES. VOL. VHL O 
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Cjtabtuh a tu(in&pci)r in *hc com tndj: on ftts own behalf. At any 
ibe riotCR penctmed into the tieidence of Eov«m«), and 

wanted to gel al the governor, ^lo sought ffilbee m the ?.«oan9, being 
manied to a I’rincas of ihe Shah's family. Some shops were looted, 
among them the only chemisiV shop in Meshed, owned by an 
a Russian subiecl, who, it is alleged, «mei on a elnnd«Uoe sale of spmt^ 
whtrh greatly incensed the Mnjlaliceds [Shiah prualsj. However, (hough 
all the glass and crockery were smashed and the Annenian** prope^’ 
tooted, (be rioters respected the property of a Rutsian, M, Rjbinsti *pe^ 
coircspondent of the “Kavka*," who was tnyclUqg in Petaia and .Iwmg 
ihc riot happened to he in Meshed, where fair was stijmg with the owner 
of the chcmht'i shop. M. Rybinski's propeny and some pTo;firty of the 
Aimumas'h whitd* the riolew supposed to belong to M. Rybinski, wens 
lirouRht by them to the RiiJahm CoiHulate-GctreraL A depuumon of 
the tiDiers. Ueaded by soate very inlLirniial Mnjutiwds and meichants. 
applied lo the Russwn Viee^otnol to telcgiapU to Trbenm the true 
causes of the dUturbances. because the telegraph clerks, os usual m such 
awa, bad received orders not to Inmimil any despatches to Tchcian. 
The (iovereoT was compelled lo o(Kn the com niagardne and to adijul 
corn from the ncigtibooring sillag« to the Meshed market; these measures 
brought down the price of bread and the riot Maided- 

'tlie joint Rju3so.Pcraiati Roundary Gitntiusrion hju begun work agaia. 
The starting point is Saiakhs. 

Rcssraw TuAjcscASPia (iNcumiffn KoaHJt, Pastjoeh. etcJ, 

Oh^ IkJkaifiai^i Oifastf » s^^r s^d. ArkAa/xid 1893.—OW £;*bu 
piuikJt OMatHm i»9s jp^d. Aikkai^d 1893. 

So run rile titles of two tilbcial summaries of stathutal and other infor- 
madon on the Ttaiiscasp™! Region for tSgi mid 1853, "Obiior" in 
Riuslan means “Reriew,*' « these books are^ for lU practical intents and 
purposes, annual reviews of official and other wmk done by tht Russun 
Governinent in Transcaipa, and as one may learn fTom the pemanl of the 
600 odd pages of printed matter, Gcueal Knropitkin. under whose per¬ 
sonal supervision lh» infortnaltoa was compiled, loses no time. It is 
probably well knenm. that since June 1890 Genoa! Kutfljfttkin has been 
Governor of the Tiaureaspiin rtgion and CommaTU^-in-Chief of the 
Traoscaspun m>op«. However, the military reader will find nothing 
rchuing to bis speciality in three two volume, which givu informiULOO ou 
the foUrswmg topical I- Krooticreand adxniriistratire division..—O. Popo' 
latioit.—in- Irr^doo.—IV- h’oisstry.—V, Agriculture, Husbandry, Car- 
dming, CauliMuiiing. IsmI Induttry, Fisheries.—VL Mineral wesdJb.— 
VIL Roads and the postal and teJ^nphic sHvice,^VTlI. Cotuiueicfc— 
IX. Revenue anil taxation. —X. Saiuluj conditiom and service.— 
XT Colonbatioti.—^Xtl. Sclentidc lot'ettigaltooi. 

It appears that there have been published, by wder of Oetienil Rare, 
patkin, in 1891 (Aakhatad), two sunmuirire of t^citl infbnnatirni an ihe 
Tnmscatpiwn Reg^tn fist 18S2-S9 and 1890^ Most of the nutter ctmta'tncd 
in these ^wevious «fitio«t» gctimlly tumnurUed fn the rts[rective chapters 
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df the “Ofazof” for 1891, and thai ft aufiicicnlty complete idea Mtt be 
Conned on most subjects of sntetest, 

The average Brittah reader vrtll be surprised n> Icam that I be RuffiO' 
PeniftJi ftontiet betveea LutCibsil and Saiakhs, which hfts so ofwn been 
denounced as “praeiiealiy Open to further Russian encroach menu on 
Posian tcniioiy,"’ ha* all this tinaa (for 10 years) been ft hard and !»t 
line, defined in great detail by Ait^ 4 of <l>c Treaty between Rirssia and 
Pesia signed on the t*/i4 August 18S4 in Luiiabad {tide p^e $ of the 
•* Obaor " for 189 r K 

The population, as fixed by refiiftration begun in 1890 and finished in 
189*. amounta to a total 0/ 323., 139 pcrKHis, oompowfd of Tuiko- 

loftna;, K.iighi* (on the north-eastern coast of the Caspian Sm, in 

the district of ManghyshlsJtJ, 9,08a Russians (troops excluded), Sp^S 8 
aiiiftg. *,871 Artaeniana, a.Sif Tanarians, and *,506 persons of othw 
natimultiics- The total number of Kussutn labourers and nshermcai is 
givea at pasons; the most impoitiint agriculiural settlement is ft 
Tillage, named Altxsiet'j/aftft rounded in the autumn of 1891 in the valley 
of the KusiiiC, in cloae ptaximily to the Russo-Afghan frontier, and only 
70 miles distaji L frum Hctat< The (bundsUon o) this colony, whi^ con¬ 
sists of 320 persons (Ijllle-Ruisians from the Govenuncni of Khsiltov), 
ban trtcived the Ttor's [JCTMinal janciion. 

Wththe pscificaticFo of Turhomania in )S8i, af ter the fait of Cieot-Tapn, 
the Turkomans hare taken to agnctilture, and the area 0:f their fields it 
incrcssing rapidly > In 1891 ihc Mctt and Tedjen Ossesj [icoplitd exclu¬ 
sively by Tcltk* Tuikonuins, have been able to afford the eapon nf some 
600,000 poods (10,000 ions) of wheal to the famine-stricken localitta of 
ifrHif Rmsix Steps arc being taken to imptOTt the local kinds of wheat, 
which are but of indifferent quatUy. by tntrodlicbe Samaikanfl wheat, 
which is highly prised. The Tekke communidci of Merv lie to well 
satisfied with the reaiilis, ihw thty have reaolweid to keep In reserve, for 
seed, otie-thbd of tin; ycaily oops of the Samarkand wheat, in order to 
replace thereby the local grain. Stotw roUers for the threshing of com and 
improvcil ploughs are bejng introdMced, and tire Turkomaiis take kindly to 
them. Cbtioii growing is enenunged) seeds of .American ootlon, “ .Middling 
Uplftod'^and “Sea Island,'’ tre distributed by the Gavetnraert toTurko- 
fuatts, and a private ootton-press, waited steam, has been itatled at 
hterv, A scboo] of gardening has been operutd new Ashkabad, and in 
189a it was attcoded by 4 Riisdan and 4 Tiirkonian boys. 

*rhc cnitle and sheep btceiles of TranscMpia are periodically euffeitng 
great losaes fiom actere winteis and the absence of stocked forage. Thus 
the Saryk Tuikoniana ^ Panjdeh have Inst about 150,000 heads of ctrtle 
in iRijoKji, and a siroHar misfonune has befoUco the Manghyahlak Ritghix 
in i69i- 9». Howevef, the local breeds of cameU. sheep, goats, md kina 
are so haidy, and the pistmet w good, that already in the aummn of 1893 
the Saryk TuAtunurw had nearly reiwvtfcd thwr toswa. Huifc-hreeding 
Is described as declining. The best Tekke ttallions find their way » 
Persia and Afghaniafao, where they fetch high pricer. 

* tv* Pmt. fff ill* wsysl Gw^tapi. ikie. JS92. wL riv.. X a. p. ym 
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■Ilw (niftml vealtb of Ac Transcjupian tleBion consists ol imphilii, 
luokoriie am] uphalt (on Itae BUnd of Cheleten and near BilUrTabem). 
sail (of whkli ihete appear to be coofmoiis supplies nearly anywhoe in Ae 
Province}^ gypsunt (near Kiamovodsi), sulphur (in the Kan Kura descTt< 
lo the iionh of Askhabad), coal and iron om (u) ibe Kaniau moimtaiiH to 
the oortb of Knsnovodsk). Of these only sail md gypsiiin are bdns 
workcdi chcefly for expiort to Persia and for use in the fisheries. 

The coRiEoeice of Transcispb is chfoBy transit tommcfce, and it has 
begun to develop since i8>»o, ^rhen Peisbtt tea nicrduuils have realifed 
that they could inlrodtice Indian green tea into Bekhan and Khiva con- 
sldenihly chesjjer from Amiiuar rrd Bombay, Bandai-Abbts, Yead and 
Askbabad, or Durhak, than their Pcsbawnii coinpctilois, who affect the 
■nore diicct, but «peniivc iind not over secureL route ftoui Amritsar onr 
Pesbavai. Kahvd, the Bankinn, Tash-Kurtjan (Ktiulm)^ to Itoklmra. The 
great inducemertt Jwe in Ac very low cuitoiii-iu (only s| jiJ va/t/nfm) 
which is being levied on ibe Tianscaapian portion of tlje Russo-Perskn 
frontier. Along «ith IndUn g?e«i lea some lingliah cotton fahtics (pw- 
ticutmtr hlancbestet muslins, u«d for tuduiu throughout Central Asia), 
find tbeir way from Bombay Pii Petiia into Bokhara, Khiva and Tutkestaii, 
Tbe tnunia for 189^ estimate the import of td from Persia U> Tninseaspii 
at ^^150,000. Rusaiaa exports TiaoseaipU to Penta, Bokhara, Khiva 
end Turkestan for 1893 have been:, lugar notton fobrics 

(jf 100,000), hardware (jiJ8ojOOo)v and kemene oil (j^jOjOoo), Compre^ 
hciuisv fummaiies of Ac goods tta£c on the Transcaspian raJlivayaie 
appended to both votumcB. 

The chid braneli Of local mdustry is torpet-makAg. TnAomao carpets 
and rugs fetch a good price m Ae auuket, and ate exported to Mushed, 
Coniuntinople and Marseilles. The iniioducdofi of aniline dyes and thrrr 
penuebus effect on Ae r^uality of carpets are DOliced 

Of eoBHderabbt At«oi are the clia(jtcra on sanitary condition* and 
smiraiy servicfc The diuase prevalent ihroughoul Ttanscaspia is maliruj 
fever, which pimetinies grows epidenue in ibc Murgbab Oa»es~MeiT, 
Ynletaii and Paojdeh. SmaJl-poa is of ffwitutm oeoimoice too A local 
akin duent^ known a* Ae "Panidch ulcer,” belonging to Ae group of 
tropKal uIcCK, BKh as the ‘‘Bagdad liulltw," Ae ''Biskia, ' «c, is de 
fcribed at wmt length, a* well as leproty, which is found on tire towel 
cgiirte of Ae Attck river. Detail* on Ac cholera epidemic of ate 
given ; it appear* Aal r^y i JS of Ae whole popubrjon mce wiA deaA 
from cbole**- The sanjUry service it bdrig devek^Hd graduuUy, Native 
vutciiutam and the Aitribotioo of qurniot Arough Ac of Ae 

CiHnniunal atuhoriuis, which bave been praetbed with yiirfr^ * m Turktatan 
are Atiodiiced in Traniospb rintc and Ac Turkoman* seem to 
appreciate iL Anoiher surprise for Ae gcueol British reader will be to 
leAm that in 189* Ae I'enian Voisud Ttitkomaii Itvbig aa Ae Gnrgan 
river, have applied for vtxcmaim to be «tn jo them, when snuB-pm 
bn>ke out A Ae Astrabad ptoritvee: two native vaednattwi were sent 
thcliii an d done good vork 
T^kxn m » wHolev the im volumet, ^ irtkb bat 


^ cuxmj revicTA' has 
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now been givt.'a, cootoin 4 good deaf dt varied mfonnatton ort the heretolure 
btitc'knowit TranscflsiJiiin RtflioTi. Wc propoie to giw ■ fOfie* i* txUtm 
at some Jutare date, m it will considerably incrcpiae our very lintited km>* 
ledge of Ruoian CcatnJ Asia, 

THi; FUSHTU UAA’GUAGE. 

The Tajiki at Buhtnua a way of ridictitii^ ihe Pushroo and 

Feshawari idiotn* in the following onomalojiaeic tnaiiDer: they put mme 
diy pea* in a mp, eovci it wtih apother. and (hake Hitm, eraitling at iho 
HnePnie short and deep-toned gtowl* and Huvli, t)o the other band, 
I have heard a Momuud-zi &oni the Riiddle Kunar valley to the 

niuiU: of the “mbftbs.'' a s.'Hii' that, for beauty of amitid. inelody and 
ihytbni, waa quite SajTphlc, and Im all in the world had a ment unmisiitlt' 
able Creek vUtnp. ThUvrus to i8SS, when I waa not tteriuainted with 
RATeny's and Bellow's thcoriei tif the Greek ana logical with Pkttlitoo 

A Russrarr OrnoitR Sniunxc xr Bukhaka, 

MticH as we admlTC T.ady Burton's devotion to the rnemoty Of her 
husband, we cannot help regretting her rnufisc Ecal in attrihutitig (0 hint, 
what may be reveiadons to beDelf, hot what could only be dcfnciuaryltnow' 
[edge to Sir Richartl Burton. It would be no annpliment to an English 
Scholar.« ftich, to insist that he had anticipated a play of Shqieapeore, 
for it it vopi mpif thoi he bag read it and it la equally durarughg to art 
Oncntalist, like Sir Richard Burton, to maintain that be had never heard 
of the Quattain* of Omar KhnryAtn tUl he saw Fiizgcnid's adiptatioo of 
them. At the very thicshuld of Olienlal studies la a knowledge of ihese 
Qiuttnin* and Lady Burttio might as well claim i crerUt for him for having 
invented the Arabic alphabel IJcfura he saw it in a popular gnunmar of ihai 
language. That Buiton** “(Jadda" b equal of supenor lO the poetic 
masicrpiece of the Sufi taitmakct in tfie opinion of a loving wife, b a 
touching iusrance of the blindness of aflecticuni that it never cwiltl have 
[lasscd or the production of an Orienial Hnji Abdh. itself * navesiy of an 
Arab uinie. was known to ’* the gtiat Hnji” himself and b obvious ffom the 
Europi-xtilsuH wiiii which it alxtunds. Fot iiuunce, only in a phrase- and 
bivycr-nddcii country like Engliiut eoidda seutcooe be understood ulludiTig 
to A diaunctioti between ** teiiion and instinct ” as " fotged title*.'' There are 
no tiile-decdt in the English sense of tho Icrtu in HiSteni cootitrics; titles 
there only mean fionorifit ajipcIlaUuns with which “ forgcty" tias no 
obviously itttcllistltle oonneettou. whibt the Arabs admit the dillceence 
between men and aotmiib tofwisbt, nm in “reawn- nrrrifj "itiitiucl" 
blit in langringr, ihat of the fonnet being "arUcoblB'' and of the burr 
'• aoD-aniciitiUc.’' The “ Q.'isjdah ' Sir Kichsrd thought little of, in which 
all unprejudiced ciUic* wrll agree with him. Lady Burton coustdera that 
review of that work in our last issue was writtei) nr inspired by one 
with whom ahe la pcfsonally aciiuainicd and whose ilLfeelins nhe knaw^ 
As a matter of tici, the wriici lias tiever seen dther Sir Riduid or Ijdy 
Burton, The Editor's function has been limited to modifyiiig, in more 
than one iiisuace, auch crtdciain on the great man and Schobr whoiii we 
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bare Inst, as, atdiou((h &ir and, indead^ laudatory on tha whole, did nol 5«in 
10 him to dn culSckm |u«tce to Sir Rkhartl’i catnordlnary ailainisents, 
although these might not include forotaUtng Dam in's theory or tgooTTOg 
and yet quotiog the Quatrains of Umar Khayyjiqt. Lady Burton pruiaes 
Homer whne he nods; we prefer to do so when he U awuhe and hb own 
consent was given to what b published of him. 

Professor Max Muller has suggested the formalion of a Society for the 
protection nf children in fndb, where children ore inrariitbly ttenievl witfi 
exceptioul kindness, often earned beyond the verge of spoiiingi 'llte 
pro|^«ul b likely to meet with undeaerred success, beciuu we ate very apt 
to be ted away in ih» country by piiiiamhropic fads. We delight in trying to 
do good at & distance, heedless of the greater evib which we should hnt 
combat at home, where true charity begins, A terrible light is Uiiown on 
ihb msttcr by tile Rcr. B. Waugh's pumplilet •• CbiltJ-llrc Insurartce," pub¬ 
lished by Memn, Kegon Paul and Co. for “the National Society Ibr the 
Ftweiuion of Cruelty to Children** which ariginally appeared in in 
the ^ttrutc. Our spare fortsrdj ui r.,'- quote the harrible 

fern; but we reconiiiiHiil the jumgthlei for the perusal of the learned 
Prefestor and of others anxious to bwelit India, without any real oi per¬ 
sonal knowledge of her wanl^ and fbigeifnl of the horrors near at hand 

A Meeting of the CbTumtUee of tl« Ttopktl Sccrion of iht forlhcomitig 
Stb Internatituuii Congrea of Hypentr and iJcntipaphy which is to meet 
frpni the ind September neat at Buda-Path. was held ai the Society of 
Ars on the a lit ullimo, under the presCdency of Dr, Theodore iJuka. A 
number of Medical und other ccichtitiej attended. Over jo papera on a 
namber of important subjects apyiear to hare been already pminiaed to 
this Su-iion which it of special ioicresE lo Anglo Indian reiulefs, many of 
whom, wc hojrc. will be able to attend ihe Congrefit A proposal to admit 
resolutions ai the end of discuosions was. very properly negaitred as likely 
to adect the Kienirlic and academic chaiaciei of the pinceeditigs, " Village 
Sanitation ‘ in India wa* one of the subjects suggested to be token tipi but 
we imst llwt due cue will be eamdsed not to duturb the rural mind, 
already agitated by the Cow Questinn oiul Survey iMtliJeracnls. 

Pundit H. H. Dhruva, li,b. (City and SessUms Judge <tf Baroda), has 
«rj us B my intomting and learned ortide on hii rwaorcha on “ The 
Eaiiy Races of Indm" which we regret that wont of space prevents our 
publbhittg in thit iKuc, With reference to Mr, Charles Johniion's renetH 
articlen in our pages on the *' Velio* Vaisy« " and the ** Red Rajputs - of 
India, Ml. Dhniva'a opinitio is, that these ethtiogniphical «udiisi “have 
opened fei eatomirng *Uias in the reKuch of the early hiatoty of these 
and aUfed races and they have thrown a flood of light cn the subleo,'' 
*-r hare.- nap Mn Ohruva, “looked carefully feto his vices and vciy 
closely eianitrred llie ethnugruphial and linguiaUc reawaing and I bdleve 
they ate cogent. Ponouig the tame [nrjuby J an, ^ lo the tame 
cosuduOiMii <w uther^r:/. ndigiobnioriciil grounds." 
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BF.VBCUTH CitHOUC FJISSS i SVRU, 

I. It Dntgmam Atsk. ftt/Qttfh Harjevsk. (* S9i| J 4 Theie » 

no shoft ciii nr royaJ foid fo lemming. 'This mijiliti especially to ihe 
ItansiHerttliofl of Oriefltal Ijtngiiflget iuto Roinio chaTarters. The lieginiitr 
by avokiing ihe OnenUil alphiibei, the difficulties of whkh me greatly d- 
aggrtated, aroldi ihfl gate, by which makes him subsequently 

free of the guild," Not to speak of d« **riety of the aysttma for tender- 
jug Oriental sounds in Kurrjjican Irtlcrs, wiiich am Often nninietllgilile witlu 
out reference it. the OTigin*], »rtd which are differeotir ptonottneed eWH by 
EtiropEan schulars of vanoBS itatioiuiljlieai the Often n! nieaniiijs arc often 
lost at dagidsed in their Kami tan garb. 'ITif* i* specially the caiac with 
Arabic, where a knowledge of the alphabet etiablcs one to trace the Ub 
tiiefal root ihrougbeiit iia alinosl entiles miidification!*, whilmhlt would be 
ImjMVBnlilr* by tneans of the Roman character which adiniis Towtli. into the 
body of a word- For instance, who could trace ‘‘ghafaro'’ in the word 
“iatlghfib," or •‘nuinsiir " in *■ iniifiiif.'' yettbia iswtf-evidentin the Clmotal 
elmmcler. By Istamiog the Arabic root tn the original, one actinrres its 
derirminm and applied farms; by rcaduig it in the Rontan travesty one 
has to stuijy each .iervalioB as 1 seporaie word unconnected wilb a root- 
ruommg- We iherefofr regret ihai an able Aiablc kIwLm like Ftof. 
Hariouch and an CMellenl priming otabbshnient like ihe CmboUc Press of 
Beyrouth should have pubtisbed "ir Atdie. * We are sorry for 

the Dragoman Or tnierpTeier wlio has to stand the wrath of the English, 
French, TUlian or Cenniri tourist who iittsprotiontice^ a* he ia stirc to do, 
its adtnirahle Diakiguies or applia its ajnuring proTicrbs. Otherwise; the 
little book has numy practical featorcs which would be doubly wlHahle in 
Iheir tjvtc natim dress. Indeeii, one pattem, even if it be an English or 
French one, will not di. for nil men or ihinya and it U ratlicr a means to 
forget, than to learn. OritEotal languages to throw their dtninetive charac- 
tcrirfjcx into the munotoinoiis and alien, form of transUlcraliM- 

hlKSsai \\\ SuiCKWoOO AXO SOS'S: EdisBUKkU asd LoJfDOK, 

1 , 7Sr /forff, liit CwwAjr earf Pn/ph^ by Majob GEXKRAt, 

W.-TwajuTTR, &8,i, (ilk4 ! TTut splendid book, in ato. sire, 

ts befluttforiy got up, bai 7 tinted foll-pnge poftraito of (iumnis Aiahian 
horses, many other engravings both futl’P^« and in the teat, and a map of 
the country whence theie grand creatures hail. Out aulhar is most 
thorough hi the letter-press, where he gives, in jieihapstOO prolix detail, the 
geography of the Land ^a^A the ethnology of the people that breed the twbk 
atiiouil, which, aa hia main subject, occupia. halT of his jso pgea: i^t 
more pages aic devoted to a “ClMairial Index" of fordsn wottK He 
treats bU maticT with a rare and thorough knowledge, the reatili of a long 
residence in the Ebsi, giving us nliuhle btfoTmatkn, eaiLagu idling fiiblo 
artd asseitlofts, dci>cribing places and life and toctal etuunm, and the 
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breed), ehaiaeicre wd (lualitie* of the Anb horse. 'niCie ate descriptions 
and simies of lOHiiy «eU hnorm bones in India, urhicb an: (tid frienda of 
many of ooi readert; biU General Tweedie eanfines his debtis to piibUc 
bofMS--[terfonne» at public races, nnd he has scant notice of the lar more 
numerous and Linpoitant if lea* known representallves of ihia breed, which 
are found ita chargers under almost all the odiceis Of oor Indian army. 
There is a apectai chapter on the defects of the Arabian ; but the book 
congnns, on the whole, the high estitnare generally formed of him,—that, 
uking hint all in all, no better all-round hone eiiat*, ttioogb other* may ettcel 
for tpecidl purposes. TIus book wil! be welcome to alt lovers of horses, who 
will turn over its {lages with {;reat pleasure, even while woDdenng at some 
of lire author’s concluaious and assertions and admiring Ui$ oumeroua irrelc- 
**111 digressiortt—bg. his doguuUsnu retarding tire Scripture*. It would 
have b«n belter had he kept nwre closely to bu subject—wide enough in 
all coup^enL-e—than have introduced catTatieoiui matters on which, if 
intcreaTing in theimelvcs, people prefer to oonnih tx-pr^fea^ works, and do 
not want the Dpintaru of atnaieurs. We notice, too, a tinge of idtro- 
pedantry in the auihor* style of chopping up well known words inio Ku^ratu 
Sv-ra, etc. But when he does keep to his subject,—that is to say, 

in Ijy far the greater part of hia work,= we find much good Liiformution con¬ 
veyed in a pleaoBPl, discursive style. We have to thunk liiui lur a valuable 
conttibulion to the plentifiil litcnimrc on horses which niredcd suefa a book 
to complete il. and ibc publishets for a magnificeut work, that the author 
telli ui Could never have , bee a ccuu pitted but for the persouat “cneauTagU- 
menl of Mr. IFtUiam Blackwood, himself a genuine lover of hnnts." 

3, Thi £J/f fj^W Sir / Bof* Gratti, by Cut, R Kf(ni,t.vs. 
(i&94t * vols - i-o,j Among tlte rnauy able men whom the Indian 
tnoiiny broughi to jirnmiitent nolice. Sir James Hope Grant hold* a cott- 
spicuciu* place, for tnililaiy talent, steiling worth and goodness of chancrer. 
Col Knoltya had already intiotIUDed him to the public, by publishing, from 
the General's diaries, his " Incidents " of the Sepoy and Cliina Wars ; and 
now. from the same sources, he greet oe a moit tateteatiDg biography. Il 
is fall of detail; for Grnnt was very fond of writing on all matleit, ca=ept 
his personal oploits, HU was s long and eventful career; and iht record, 
besides being inatrnctive and emertninlng ui read, furnUheii a good example 
Id young mflltary officer*, to folkiw in footstEp* which, through real hut 
almoai uncoBSdou* lecthude. led hijo to high lama and a good position. 
Sir James, however, wa* not a foriiiJiaJe ram ; tuvd the scanty honours doled 
out 10 him for espUiit* lea* than which have secured to othois lofirer utles 
and grrtter wealth while they catured him (monal loss uf money through 
the foUtss of rnd-tapejitni, rwall lire et|ual[y shabby treuintcnt of Sir Hugh 
Rost Grant fared c«n vmtse. Rose became Coratnandef in Chief In 
todia and Barcai Slrathnaitn. Gmt, though his milttary sucueaae were 
r)U)te Bpiallcd by hi* adminiiiraiisr reforms and cam of the trwps os 
Commardec in Chief Of Madra*, got nothing hut a C.C,B,, and wa* passed 
over, for the highest Indian miliiaiy office, in favour ol—I.ord Sandhural, of 
]^te renown 1 Vet, tbongh he fell the iniquUy al his ircainwint, he corf' 
tinuoi to ihe lost a hardworking, able, genial mul iiptjghi soldier, whose 
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Kcofd is unfateidishcd with • siheI^ Wpeguldwish that niiwc dciwls 

were Kiven us pcgaitiing h» prirttc and ttumesitc Ufe, of ^htch wc have 
ZJn the «.d of the «««d On oth.^ l-u« 

wc receive new and vdinble iutoftMtioa Al ‘-^ *^‘*.’** 
deUIxatc tmtattui, on Hodson’a own autlionts, noted down a few how 
,fier receipt, that ITodton shot the I>elbi Princci when he " had gn« them 
within a couple of mil« flf 

Then he halted the eaniage, made there 6« «“• upbraided them with tbetr 

shameful conduct and told them to pref™ f<" ' 1 '?^'^ ‘ 

a revolver from his belt, with hia own Jiaad he shot 
wrcichesdead on the spot" -proof pwitire, if any were ft.ll needed, thin 
he romrained awld-Wooded deliberate inuider, without toy eictwc what- 
««r. A ptetticr incident is that of the two rebd wntries found at the 
t)clhi Fallen dimly *"niiiiching up and down ihcir ^itn tneif 

— when alt else had fled ftt the api>T«icii of our fiMce*. “Nothing 
could J*ave been braver and cooler linn the conduct of those two sejioya. 
who luuat have known that their fate was sealeil. Both wm hnmrdtiitcly 
IMI to death." At iL, p. 153 *»« * hey Riven to Clyde 1 want of coi^U 

fllity^to use a mild tctm-fo*ards Ootram at Lacknow. Our spa« for¬ 
bids mote detailed notkeof this hopoi^ant book. We have foand numer^ 
repogrephical reisiakes, especially in the mrees of places, andMme «h« 
Wanders alsoi among them ^it- Jt- 59 ). Sm James Ootmff .s said to bare 
died horn a fall off his-pouy. lnsi«d of from the cffecls of a user's bite. 

Bov HAY Go¥¥iiifME:jrf Oi^mLi t Paiss^ 

4. TSf Stmttft wl- (Bonibay, iSi>i) “ ^ awl vqh 

of the work noticed lu our last number, called a 

Nto/.rW .firwi-J' ^ ihc Tob-- U deals with trade 

tod FortifkaiUHW. The htifory and sialisiics of trade are green from the 
y«ir 170a TO 17K0. tod those Of the Fortshalioui ftoui to iSo». At. 
aupendia deals btie% with the 5 r:d'if of Bombay and the sc^ud 
halbour, its docks, ships and lighthouses. Hie volume ra full of 

tnten^tiiiK mattef- The frontiapiece » a nup of Uaniboy fati irom 1771 
to i36ib ITic third volume wUt complete ibk wwk and with H t e 
/hmfaj Gauifar. _ _ 

Mfs ssis. HowtiKB, Htf&ws aso Co-; l/jrsuos. 

«. TJkt InierteahttMul Ijhp Di'rtit/ry f/tr 1894; 4/" Mr. Klim s » to 
eJclIeht handbook Cot those who have to deal wiih htnuits, for It gjv« the 
lutmei and addreHcs of some hrgal practititincjf at home and abroad, tn all 
the chief places in tlw world where EflgUshmw ate hkcJy to retjuire ihelr 
services. The lists art not, of eours*. cihaustlre, but they are ppaenedly 
Eood tod will answer all re«[ii(renwnis- There a a fatr lelcgrtphm code, 
tpedslly prepared for this Jirectuty, and used by all iliore whore names 
m giver init: au eicellenl artangement regarding a taattef ofimportantt 
far^n lands. At. appends gim much tnformatito for those who 
have thfi maforiunc of entangling themselves ih the tnahrt of iJic law. 
It 11 a haudj and tiwful book, which deserves to be widely known. 
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Mu. C E- AuEiJ^tD^ Sp Avstsaua* 

6, /^amal ^ fJ^ £idgr‘ -SwnAjfiT^ Ex/ff^i^g Exfiditmi, JSgi-i/ n?iJfA 

AW^i / (rS93). Sir Tlioiaas Eliicr'A public-spirited himI gCRerons acuop in 
dc^itCbing tHa escpedltion under Mr. Oatvid Lindsay, waa unfortupfltely 
fiustraied af its expeclirf uresulli# by dlMciiismfts aniyng tbe mtnnbeM com¬ 
posing the cxpeditkin- Here ire Have a record of its doingis and ila 
discortrries. Tlit diary t* not partictUarly inieiestniE, bui the iasl 15 
P&gca of '(be 307 ctMjtain tmpcrftant vocabulartta of tULiivc srords^ and ihe 
map# lie eiccllent _ 

MF-SSRS. Ap COWSTABLlt Al^fX 0>. | \V£*minBT£Il, 

7. Afemana/j ,f/ i^d Odhge* (iS^; Few cstabliah* 

ments iti Il^se world tcaitied better ipen 01 exeicised a greater influence over 
the world, f l ^ rri tlie bid East India Corupaiiy^s College ; aod though roany 
of ihe greiiai tiame# io Indian historyj Ukc those of Clive And Hastings, 
have 110 conpeibn wiiH it, yet the Jodi* of the ptMiU day wa# cOBsali- 
dated by Haileybttfbm# as tnUy as it waa ccmiiueied by ow troops^ "flit 
oiepuid^ thcrefyre^of #iteH a plaeedcsertt a high posjiion in ihearcHIvtiSi 
of ibe Eminre vbieh it did so miicb to estiblish!;^ and if the pTe.sent 
vplunie, neither so eabairjxive of ita object nor so conect in iH iti 
details we noald Have wtihcd, k b still a vety inck?qivie contribuiion in 
thai direction. It b the work of several bandi, nnd tbtfcXoret a little dis^ 
joioted Ko naining was given at the bm for tbs Indian Ser\'ice, when 
Factors atid apjjrftntke# were sent out At ^£20 and jf 10 ftr attHum, 
luid liiei writers and apprentices were paid only j^iaand XS -—Half the 
talorjea were |jayahlein tudia—a point forsiitdy In the Eacdiange qiicstlofi. 
The iflaiqiicH of Wetltaky founded a college fur ipeciAl sluiUe# at 
Cakutta in iSoo; and subsequeody HaUeyhuty was established in 
£rtgLind in T!ib book in Its fim Italf details the oiigiii ijnd plan cf 

il^c work, gSvd a hbttify of the Tndiart sen-iccs, and ihcn ibnt of 
CoH-tge itself to ifi dose in 1858. Ilie list of ofRcialA and pmfesson, the 
sjstciTt of teaching and of eaainlntng, are followed by Sir M. MoniiJ 
WUliann' chatty rensetnbrances of iHe College, both as student and w 
rmfessoT. Sir O S. Bay ley ^ves an interesting, thoitgh incooiptctje 
iecopnt of the College Htetature^ The second half b taken up with a 
detailed litt of dl its Atodents, and a record of what ffjiLleyburLiiiN did 
doling the mutiny; neiihcr IbL however* is complete. Iti ouniefOiii good 
illustiationf, and tti es^cdlent get up, tocher with the imctcai amdie^l 
to ibe College and ibe wealth of anecdotes it coutatbjt will make ii ml 
iatjcreaijnc boolt to read, not only to Hiileyburixtixi—^now alu t few* but 
dw! to the general reader^ 

Mk. E. CiTRucft; Lojtporr. 

g, CurttvrV /ftiiix i& rkt Jr»M, A reteunce indea to 15? 

newrpapeK. of LooiSon and tht piovinea j and b a vtjry ii«fid wort for 
the ptirjKwe for wblnb d b ctnnpifetL How rnuty an hom ia wasted tn 
bunting up fils of Jiaperi for sooic item, whLcb am hem be rpickly #nd 
easily fountl, amJ then be looked up in rti own proper place, accordbg to 
the rticseoce In the ppej b whirh tt appeaictL 
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Mr. T. E'isiiKii Uj<TtftN, L 4 J?<r»QN- 

a. BrigAi Cdisfiil^, bj JOMJt CoJOifu Chisa^n (1894I » 
or i novel poLitrayiug Chinest life, at home and at ibc Stmii Ktilfr 
meoti Of Dbc aemra, imny die at home, amral go abroad owing to cvd 
done, and Uic hem and heroine. aAei rafted Klventme* get mofricd. »a m 
matter of cnatw- There we good descriimntti of Chineie cudotni and 
Chinese waya of diinting and acting, which should fumtsh (ittlcnal for a 
.tody unlT [oa often orglected. The booh is livdy wul emertiunmg. 
esuei-ially In the first s-ihird» of it: the tflsi psn is mihef wcighled with 
mbsiopary matteti These art not always in the best of 
cloven fool of sectartani animosity ai^are when least wfweted, rhere ts 
aUo niiich of anli-o|)iuniat litenunna and ar^mcotation. These thingSt 
whatever may be one's piivate viewi reggnling them, arc «dly out of 
place ir a tale, whkh is otbef-isc pleasant, osaiul. and novel to read. 
The style and »«JP« maT E»ugsd by I he Cdfowing, ihorl eilracu t 
" Nothing but the Bcnuine, cumni coin of Ijve Mwld purchase Low. A 
bi metalUc theory in Love'* kingdom ii tintenablt ... rredettmnnauoB 
.... is rather an essential attribute of an Eternal I'alliH’, who claim* the 
Chinese people as His own. to voutbuife to them In this age and Iniiorting 
■aei Hli Liberty and Hii Love. . . Every student eS the great Chimam 
problem . . . , nmy rdsonably espea that the Chinese ChtistiaitUy of the 

future trill not belong to the jeUy^fish type. . - . K 

thtng at all, ihe kM beau* the slowest of the gteat races of huinaony will 

yet hecotrie the fint," etc. l t 1 

ro. Africa, by G. M. Thial. (iB^4 : Si-.) Hie author who W 

well known far other hiswrical works uti this subject, here presents ^ with 
a compendium, m the form and si« of ** TAf Srrtrr 

Kverar«f the former issues of which we Have Jiad to notice w,th the 
uriise they deserved. This voltnne b quit* worthy of d* predcccssora. 
It Is well lllusiraltd. An idmiiable point in our auttwr ut hi* fcarress and 
imiujlial stateoient of facts, iirespijctiire of qatlonrirly i a go^ In^ce 
■m be found 31 ppL JJ 4 , 315- seimreatHl tclenlion of kiinberlcy 

which iustioe certain]j cannot approve of. The auihw wt^ly d<M 
jusiiu to endy Portnwese maerprise; hm « barely muched the Ir»cahties 
with which he is here concerned. The history i* brought down in 1893. 
and conacqucmly is scarcely op in date ; the Matabcles ixrore mni 
notKc; and Khama is not tncutloned. But the book » a valuable gmde 
10 the history of S. Africa, that « not only of ihu Cape and of Natal, but 
also of their dependcucies, i«id of tlie Orange Fi« Stale, the Transvaal, 
and the Potiuguese tcrriloty on the east coast uf A/ricti. 


AIesSKS. a. D. iMNts Ai® Co.] LosrtJOM. 
ti. Saditf rt CW. by R. k. LkJUOUiS (1594 ; Cuttings from 

Police Reports—a sumuaty of the enquiry oti the late lamented Metier- 
polltar Bomd of Wotk* and like Bodies^with a short amlysw of oor 
Diplomatic and Admirttstralive action in the fiir Bast, would jir^t as 
fair a picturt of Engbih life » Ods book doe* of Chinese life. It 
superficial, desaibing the sopposed short <oniir^ of the Chinese. Defects 
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strc etEily «irii cr jmiigined in ^Jihere; bui Uisicad of Mekiiig ibese iL 
would be fa£ brttei to invesligtiie Ebe cai^e ihat iu* tJrcMi^cd 
ioiaci while ex-cry otbec natioa has fallen m pieces. 'Hic mk U sppciallr 

twitabk in ouf day& whco Eujiope is laji armed Camp* and social haiirds 

threaten ibe existence of every kingdom. 

Mr. Douglas himself ihih the question on ha very first pa^e^ hot wilhoiit 
angyrnng it he cnatnly devoLcs himseir to ouicattire cuttings from the 
FMh Giwfie^ and one-sided accounts of our dealings with China. Space 
will nai |iermh. a fiiU attalysii of Chap* XFV * ^^Xhe War In iS 6 o ^ hut a 
few remarks arc needed on the case of the Arfaw, and the coftscqucnl 
bombardintmt of Cun ton. Sir Johpi llowting defi^od^ this, bscatific Ji) 
it was tn defence of the British flag; (3) h was necessary for the prOtecliOD 
of the Chinese crew of the Arrmr ; and fj) bcaxnse none of ihc^ men 
were delivered to the cruel lyranx* Veh# Xhe ATTfffxr howcveri had no 
right to DSC the Bnltsh Flag. Sir J. Bowring wrote to Sit H. Paike^ 

I I Oct* !Ss6 (ai |»cr Blue EookJ:— 

" It appeam on caaniinatloii that the Art^* li^d no right to hoist the 
ritwh ¥hg" Yci the same ofiUc^r wrote on J4th October^ 3856* to 
Covtmnr Yeh:—“Their is no doubt that the Jorcha Arr^if 
bore the Brilbh FLig.*" Mr, Stapleton^ fnnnerly atcreiaiy lo Mr- Cntiningi 
emerged from hit tong retiremem to brand the tmjisaction with mlainy: 
'^They (the British aaiborirics) drew ihc fword, and the iimification which 
they put fcTth was an acknowledged lie f and l^rd Lyndhuxst m iho 
House of LordSi 14 Feb^ iSsy, said; “I assen:—and 1 assert it in the 
very hmgoage of the Chinese Govemmeni—that in no respect whatever 
was the Amii^ an English ihip. This is the very essence and foradftUOTi 
of the whole questioti. Now^ my Lordv ahow me tO lay do wit a principle 
wlikh no one will successfully contest It is this: that you tnny give any 
iighn or any privll^o to a foreigner or a fordgu vessel as agaiaat your- 
sfihea, but nDt ai foreignei^” 

Tie bombardment was unncceuary for the proLcctlmT of the tnen, ^irtce 
they were given up tiefare ihe bombardment. Hid the object been to 
pctrfeci Bdtiah aohJecHi, Sir H Paikes, wlien the Chinese trat gave up 
ten men* would have kept them and demanded the other two ; but he 
lent Them back and demjanded the twelve. The Twelve were then oelil* 
If foice were [lilowaye this was ihe time to excit it by retmomg the men. 
They were i^tn haefc- The natement would be incredible were it not 
made by the person bvcrintlnatedi as given in otir Blue Books The men 
were all given up to the Chinese: we were benl on picking 4 qaarrel 
Whai wonder il;ai ibe Chinese view with the greatest ^suspicion all onf 
actjomvp or thai eertsin articl^^ Lnseitcd m the Treaty* on religion* ate 
lodkinl on with distFUflli vul ■ TIml ihc Christian iUligimi, hs by 

FroteiUms and Roman Catholics, inculcate the practice of vinuc| and 
leBchd tnati 10 do » he would be dcHi£ by. FeixotD it, or ptta- 

fesing it, LhercJbre, ihalli aJikt be tmihlcd to the proiocticm of the Chinese 
i&iuluiriilei.*^ Thia wm tordcgi after aofon of a dkaieirlciily ofiporitc 
ebaacLej^ under iJhe nuiaik of gutr^* an agreeincni to an aggn^ve ijslcin 
m ptoselfthm by furetgners xgriiist the wUhes -uf the peoplt;^ under |iictect 
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<if rvU^Oiis tdleratioiii i*h*^ Tfcai/ csttumly took care co say 

«liBk>« in China-vir. 

r; 7-“ 

are M Mr. Dw&\v *o to rightly .latcs, fortigo * ’*IL“! 

ba«cf«l ltUlitcn«. «m «bc>' 4i> no t fonn the F am.!y Life 

Messjts^ KKrtAJi Taui. a?!D Co. ) Lokoox- 

, 1 . A ffiiii^rj 9f CmliMti^ « 

«wt i.fin-* - -» wftU Ouf iiilhiir^ the dfiplh of whoi^ 

SiT'^botoWn’rn.d... khn p«:«li»lT 'k' ^ 

aodcnt Iti&m histoty into five convenient peiw*t marked by ihar 

Afferent kind, of Uteniint« : the VedLe, Ihe Epfc. the Raiio«li«.e, the 

Bnddhiaicond thePnmnic, Eachhasa «yk,an »» 

Lnilkr 10 it«lf; and frotn a ««dy of wh« e«h eontato and how it 
itaelf. Poodit Rom«h Chander Putt dcdt«a h« coneluiion, 
rSS ‘be then rtate, in fndU, cf ancient «lifi.ona, governmen^ 
llJg and chief.; of aoeient social life, conduioos, mtmnje, 
observance*; of ancient arti^ KictiCH.. developmenti and culture. The 
high anlbiidty «.d loQy grade of the dvilitaiion of Inda 
*«cpled! but compmarively few »e n*a.e of ^ 

powl of MHwnt Indian cidttiie. Hence thi» work wm ill 

for the informaikn of tho« who lack the Kqmsie knowled^ 
and^iMe to stady out the matter for themardvet 
which wmdd, «c think, bear much ondcnmlfon, gives a full and deiwlrf 
statement <rf Indian cLvilifution : and though *:hobni ^ not^agiee 
all hu conclusions, be found pmgnaoi with 
mf^n. F« instance, under the present aspect 
kiS^esiion. it is Uilemstiiis to n«c that cows srae dam and sac^d 
Z 7 C purposes in «cient India, by the Aiyans, (i- p, 4 « and e^w^L 
\lr DuttvJlSrKadiiig tod profound schotaisWp arc «ll e^denc^ ut 
Z ZlTi dJL Ihe attention of all smdems of Indm tod her 

"Ti Uj. r/ /«^a. SdeettoB fo™ l«dito Poetry rtod^ 

i^FnefehTtne hyRonen CmranjEu thrrr,c.i.p, rtJS^a: T^6> Our 
aLlhmJctoViwrfi^e « Ana^ I^di^ showed that he codd ™tc English 
“Hr with almost a. much facility » English ^ He 
duced r tolutnu of rhym«i metricnl fmniltotms from the Swsktit wah_*e 
Hhtot of giving “lb* English readef agtoetal bitd’s^ye vi^ nl Indito 

nS. Vnd^artbougfe. and Indian teligioo.- T M 

very HtrXtod « question whether Mr, »u«** object mighl 

not have been moK completely attained, if he Iwl o«*iioBa«y.at any taie. 
flowed the esamplc of Omsmann. «d freed himsdf fonn the feltem of 
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ihyiK But tta oii« mha teids ilurtt: tmoiialicsis^ catti ire think, kdp 
Geelbg furprisc at Mr. DulV^ fronderful oammiTKi d the English 
Litnguftge. 

Th^ book with foiiiteen hymns of the Rtg Ved4. The follnwing 

opening tines ftoni a transmpeion o( a welhkfioirn byinrt to Uihas, or the 
l>jiwn, wilf g^rc a fair idea of Mr DuttV style: 

Betsti^fTOE daochtrr of it« idey t 
HoU thy mlijy lighl on high i 
Gniiit qj wttftlib nod giuni tu diy^ 

Bring tai Iwd in ibe imiilDg'i uy 1 
Wmie^iohcd gwldeit of the momfog tkf ^ 

Eilng l^u^Let nlghl'ft tkep iluulowt dy t 
Rkh Is ndt in tleed, 

W ith itiy ^fli* to ™wi j 

Jofom pstiQu weteow ihittp 

Fot ihj gifti BFc cTtr fret- 

Spesk, gdiktos nrJ» nf ranf^ and rtf jn^j, 

Ami giMsl wt!dlth mul bUsi vitboul alloy i 
Oui ^thm hulad tby joytmA — 

Wc lull thw, ifoddat. cfm Idi^hi t 
like Bhipn by nerchami *tii\ in 
Thy tsdisni dimt tlirtt 

Ouso Ibrti, ^hliteit I In iby |;i[Eicficg 
Cotse and brbg Iby joytna light ftcMii ^ I 

We wish that some more notes hod been added for the benefit of the 
Weatem reader^ The following trunslotion, from tbe DhamniapAdft, a welh 
known uolleetiOTi of Buddhitt precepts, wi^uld low none of Its poiot if the 
meaning ol the ffx%l line were explained at the bottom of the page: 

Kol by tkliD and pLdtoci htlir. 

Kcit bj fa wily tlf tofth, 

tiut bj Intb sihl ii^;EtpaiL<ites!i 

U tbe ksfl-wra earth. 

Bui peJaaps Alt Dull has taken warnbg fiom ihe ” awful iKtimple ” el 
volqinmoijs Sanskrit eommunuior^ and thought lE more prudem not It* 
ovetloail bw text with enplsnatkici. It ii mtcrestrrrg to observe the 
aittadlnn whkh Buddhism hu for our author Taken in amnexton fHlb 
the recent foundtng of the Buddhist Text Society, this fact would seem to 
show ihai the tnost culdvaicd tniods of tndia ate awakentng m a sense of 
the real importaiice of the refotmeTi whom Europeans have long tegarded 
as the meat ptominenr figure in Indian religious htseory. 

European readers may be surprised at the aitcDrion which Mr. Dutt 
deroies to the EriitarjuAiyam ofthe poet BhdravL But our cxpmencc h that 
Ifidusn BchoUns genetaBy look ou this pc™ u a modd of style, Mt; Dutt 
adds hii tesiimouy to BHdravi^s merils by spewing of the tonmous 
beauty of hb language and the Lticoco^ vigour of hiv expresdom^ 
BrabibTy few Western scbolais would endorse thU judgmeru. Rut if we 
wish to umLem^d the Indian miii4 we must try to look at Indian 
litcratuTc from ihe Trtdiatt ptriul of ^iew. 

the Je*« nsehtl port nf the book, h out o^triiv coturiits m extracts 
nom Mr. Dini i mAj^m tf/wt, "CwiMiiiikm in AtKieni: Indui,** a book whidi 


and N^olic^s. 
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has already jmsiiied honour of a second ediiion. 1 e may be hoped 
ihU readeiA of this elegnm little valutn^ may be led oq ta study the 
ax4Lh(rr^« larger stud mom iiuportiiiit work. 

14, by Sir ]oun SrHACH^t^ G.CSX (iS^; 6a.>. We wetcome 
the new revised eduloO of this bqoL, which Sir Jtjlin Slraeihcy has huproved* 
by a mflTc cniapflct fura, and by adaption 10 the changes tbm haft 
occurred its first puMkation in iSSS, Mr. Brntcn actls ■ eJmpitr 
on Opium^ and Col* Narmatch one on the Army in India. In the Utter 
we note at p. 34I1 “The proiimity of a ffreai European power has pro¬ 
foundly Ahertfd Our pqffltjon in India j"* il should be of /fm pcFWcts; for 
we have allowed France to br^come mcire than a mere threai, a pemruve 
danger^ through Siam to ua The chapter on the Haiivt States is Incotn- 
pleie^ froco p, 576, we learn that it wag pfinted before Air, Tujqier'i work 
on them was published, and ibAC Kai now been supplemented by Mr- 
Woitiers. The cntieinn <m the acuno^ di Tatbcr wani of ociion of 
Goventmem in the matter of the Indkn curtenqr and E^cchange h weak; 
for even now nothing h heen or U belog done to frEtab^isli a linked 
gold and silver cujTrney between England and ) ndia. Hut Sir J <ifiii St rachey 
has a wide experience and deep knowledge of India ; and this he proves 
in h» book, which despite some minot blcmbhea^ h a good guide to ihe 
general readcTf to acquite a mffieient knowledge ol Qur gieai Indian 
Empire. 

Mishas. Ldpfrf&XrWfis Co-; Ldnuon akii Nkw Yorc 

Sg, TAf Cavii/, by MajUlt A. G. LEOffAiu> (rSg^ i ai/>. reccotli the 
experience of ih years with ihii ejctmordinaiy animal, in vaiioui countries* 
from Egypt to India; and the author gtvei ns nn excellent book of 
fefcrtnciev i* the variciy of breeds^ the stmcturol peculia]ilki« the 

nature and dmacter* the distases and management of the caind are 
thoroughly discussed- Sqiitrate chaptnis deal with the important question 
of watering and ieeding the animai, where many fajladei are di4j)eiied4 and 
a mignid intern It laid down for the guidance of tho^e wJin have to 
manage iarge bodies of catnek Onr own espeficnee irf the iU-nealmeni 
to which these brutes—certainly very imsympadiciie and untoTabte—are 
fubjectedt bean out what the ujthor saji; and we hope his bwk will help 
to bcuer tHeirloi in the fnmie. They are of the Uini05t importance to our 
jumies ID India* and ihcir future ptomkscs good work for Atnnulu and 
Africa. Yet tbeh breediitg and tnsiiung are completely ncrglcetcd^ and 
the tOkjnLry baa to pay dcmly for ihh Bps thy in the bufried purchase and 
ihe gradual loss of Ibotoands when a war breaks out. Mi oHiccin! in 
India shouldl read this 001 only tbofld of the Commisdiriai Depart- 

who have to purchase and keep and manage them, but all otlier 
offkera tOo , for bolh in war and in. pcaec^ the camd plays m important 
pftft in their lite^ a^ ibey can never move without a certain number of thea® 
uaefLil if Uftwsddy lieasu^ The Biitidi snldier loo should be bcacf 
Informed regarding them, and if thi* book were In find a place in all 
fegimeotal Ubfarlc^ we thould less of the scvf^i we have repcaiedly 
witnewd when Tomuis Aikini Mh oui with hia ** bocmis^" as he aiyies 
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them. The gt^eral reatler will find it a very interestiriig aiscoutit,^—cnta- 
ptctc emy potiU—of mu rc^idln^ whii:!! iittJe is c<>mni 4 Ciiy 

known, and that liulc Is hrgdy mlved with iniocurtite and CiIk ssser- 
dom^ 

!^lACAfJLLA3d Ami CO. ? LOHKKJS AlXti Sew YOBICh 

i 6 . 7 % /Virtrtfj ^ /wiffii; by l*£E-WAiiXEH* c:s.i. (i %4 1 

io/G+j TIjpugh the British pnwer in iBdia has men on the mins Of maaty 
n Dafive Rinet yet a targe nuridier—between 6 and 7 O 0 “ 5 Ull exists which 

are stylfid, aod to n eerudn eacent ate independent statesv while subordi^ 
nated to the action af tht British Governrnent, under the vngue and 
infLpprDjTtitte terms of Su;se:rjin and Fcitdatories. What h the Hitijt oi their 
independence ? What is the extent of tbw duties towards the su^etaio ? 
What is the nfltitre of the allknco between the two? These are qucsilons 
mtwe eiiily asked than tnswefed z while the lunher atu! perhaps moie Im- 
ponant ooi^ What is the tnost dcural^lr form in which these rekiioo^ iliould 
cvenitudly crysUdIke ? hu not yet, a]ip«r4^|y xiig^ud itself lo tho^ 
who cither write on the subject or tliose who are ^sponsible for thcir ftotirc 
—the temporary rulefs in India and ihc ficrmaiijcin and paiamoonc ones 
in Engbnd- To the study of the subjea, Mr, I-ee-Warner^ book—iike 
that of Mr, Tnppert which we reriewcil in OcEoher, tS<^5*—u i mosr 
valaihtc and welcome contrihation. ^fhe iwo an: written from dlffct^ut 
staadpoiEU^ fct agree in many things,^and most singuLirly in the strong 
declaration riiade by boilu that they do not expre^ hut [Xrfsoniil 
Ofimicmi- Thit shows that the "powers that benot only have turt com- 
ndited ihcfflselrM to aoj dehnite scheme, but prohdily have not evert 
thotighi of any such tisefiit. If not Oftceassry prcijeet- Mr. L&tVarfict, 
wlio^ exjiericiicc anti studies have Qtled him peculluly few shit ttek, giTtf 
the hUtory of utir rcIiuLon with native Slntes, m itx various smges of 
devebpnicnt i and hli tentarkA on it arc ctiutUy true aed discrimiaating. 
XlTiat be notes, of mntual ohltgatitwis^ Is perfectly oorrecc j yet. as he 
odinitfi, cmidi stiU remains to be ^ned. The whole hook it of import¬ 
ance. but we may tpcdfy m% peculiArly lO the treaty reap of India at page 
51, and the hl£^ cheSJtfft pp. trhere he defines the autieriim os Lir 

34 h possible. The fed. howeveri that this dclinitbe is more by rtegarive 
klian by poridre pointi etemplifin what we have arid regarding the vague- 
nesi of the V^rnsnl slate of ofEarrs, Hr. Lee^Warner dedans ihai tkeie 
SUiEc* arc nor mdepeiidenl norioos and ibot sirict IntemaiionaJ liw^annou 
ihereforev apply «hcr hand, he maoiiaini, agaioai 

Mr, Tapper s vie*, tluit they m not, strictly spe^kin^ Feudatories in the 
msdhefxl sense. NvJi aic they a conriitmicnal imkai of states Jike ihe 
great wesuem Republic. The anbn between the nathic Sbniea'and the 
Brhiah Gcwcmment ti peculiar, but it » undenued in its 

eiunl and nature, and utipiovtdcd with any poaiiivo Khcme of couati- 
ujtkmal nnkm for ih^ fumrt- A itndy of th» book, which wc wjimfv 
ncconiiMiid to our readera. will oonrince the miMt scepticiJ b<rtlj of the 
dU!kxib«of the situation and ^ iht nec^rity of tbnriy and sioietmoB- 
Jike action for ibe preaervation md titnwomumu of the native S!ale^ and 
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(or kfilrtmg (hem closer (□ ouraelfes in j alliance^ for the ml 

good of ih India, 

MJtjSJts. Vfrj.v^fi4J$, S*PLLt:N astj SiJiDF.; Lospow a^o 

17. Tlim was a time when cvety latiguage was derived from Laiin or 
Credcj (hm foll&wtsi Ihe epoch of Hebrew u the universal mother i now 
Saniient h appealed to die most conveziledt ancient form by which the 
Aryan nr Indo-GeimaJiij: linguistic groups may be jndlf^d- The Itev. D. 
MactionaJd of Efate, New Hebrides baa rendered an biV[iJiLib!e sorvkc to 
hb bnitiedtatse sphere of idcfolnei^ even tf lie fus not CMted a revolutioit 
sn (He wrience of tanguii^ by writing Aaiitic Origin nf ibe Oceanic 
l,inguiigcft f t^04 ^ 1 c^iSd. To prove ihii theory an etynmlogiail diciionary 
of the Etaie Ixtigiisge, which Mr. ^^fiicdoruld has cwfiiUy t^udJed during 
ji ycatv» li pybEished In (he acqiirtitbft of Efatesc and kindred dlikcia 
thb Httk vocstbulnry of Efatese^EngJish (wc wbh it weicatso Eaglteh-Kiatcse) 
is adTitiiitbl/ adivnted and Is a model to fimiloj prudimbaA for other lin- 
guages in cl-eame^ of explanation and facihiy of reference. ‘^Vhciher how^ 
eveur ll: 1$ t facE that Arabia* which borders on Oeeanmi has always beers 
and ii to this day, (be prindpi) boniie nf this the moti important fruiuly of 
Asiatic languages^ wc Ate unable to sa)% for vveh an assertion requires not 
only linguiilijc^ but also btstoricat and ethnogmphtcal cnrrohoratipniL Xot 
is even a linguistic Unt cjIabZiihcd bf mere coioiidencci of betetogenei^tu 
wordSfe but by similarity oi grammetr and constnicdon. Soundi like “ah'* 
for “(aihtfr" may reveal S<miik ochoea its Cktanln, but we prder Mr. 
Macdonald^t book for what it states about YMxt than Ibr what it AUggesia 
in the imtiplored duntaJtia of conjectUTiI phlloltigy* though thU also is 1 
semce. 

Mu. John Loi^oo^^ 

i8i -d (■%4 r **A) k ^ collectioii of essays by 

I arums cxmiiihmorx, edited by ^fr. ^fAC£- 4 t% Mr* H. jy. 

MacLeod flr«t vrrtto on the rmture of wealth and property r and he 
crkrcxres certain ipeeulative zheories and dk|wnvci certain arguments i but 
this process can easily appUed to sottic of his owti. TbuSi ar p^. he 
propounds the question^ '*The dmple apace of ground nti which a great 
lUiy senuda has cnorEnous vaJuc and is wcilih ; liid working men create 
the ground upon which a dty stands and It value T* Of course they 
did mi create (he g^[ound, but they mode mere land iruo the diy^ whkh 
alone ipvcs it thh artificial ^-alor. Maitland dcsiis whh (he results that 
may happen when Amertta adopts Free trade. Mr. Stmrhey next 
AH tnirnesling aciJfrumof the KaiionoJ Workshops of rara m iand their 
re&ults 1 the Hon. Mr, fortMcur discusseA AuattaJiaa State Soddisfo; 
Mr. .\cltwofth speaks of the rdatiocs between govcninieiiL& and ranwayi ^ 
and Mr, ^fackaf szata the imerm o( the working cksveA tn Free 
ETcchifige- Mr, Mallet tneait ihe principle of ]»r?)grcs«Lon Ip ToxaiicKn 
and (ht Hon. A. UuEcton irritcs tm the bur nf Trade eombmations. 
Koch Essay, coniplete in itself, tt abJy wriueo from the outbor':# own stand- 
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point, and is a EuH statsincnt of ius vicvs an an uiiportant if ^nutwhaf 
dry sulqcct. We ijuote from tiw proihce: “The title that the 

principle of Free Exchtoge is capi'ihle of inspitmg a conitroctiTe potuT* ie 
which fieedom is InnUod only by a mutuid respect for tlie freedom of 
dutt is by the reciprocal rcspon&bfihy inheretil in every voltinlary act of 
Excbairge." Tire tiooli will repay the poluiad economist's pains to study. 


Mr. D. Xltt; IjusdoK. 

(9, AfyUi 4Mjf Lyria «f tkt by H. D. RiWjrsLXV. <1894.^ 

We arc much pleased with this lirtle bnotc of smet qo Egn>^^ sob}ects, 
ancient and modem. The Uao^tion of the isi Chapter of the Quran, at 
p.^ 7, is pretty, dose and correct; at page n, the rendering of Cairo strEct- 
cries is very amusing j and Kvcml jutdem Egyptian inscriptions are faith¬ 
fully giren in fairly good verse- The 64 poeius, varyiog in length, metre 
and subject, arc wdl wonhy of petosal. by ihe gencml reader, while to 
those who have Travelled in the land of the Pluuonha they wtU reeall 
scenes and sounds that once seen and heard, dwell for ever in the 
memory. 

«r. ImM and MajnnH, 1894, t» a tnEitkal Translation from the Persiwi 
(loetii of that name by SfaefLli Nixani'Ud'din Ganjwi, hy JatISS AtnutSW, 
E. 1. Co.’a Med. Service, now edited by hU son, the Kevd. J. A. AikinsorL 
Tlie poem, whkh. though surpaiaed io iutistic boiaty by Moukna Halifi of 
Herat on the same subject, is a niuvcnal favotmie in the East, with some 
as a love-poem otiil with others u a mystie reiigtous book« is reodeced into 
dnuhed English verse j and though we niisa the tuusicat flow of the sweet 
Peraian, we have a tntirslatlon well adapted to convey to the Engliah reader 
the sloiy, meaning itid style of hitranii. As the translator remarked, hnjnaii 
nature k much the same both in the East and the W«tj and this Very 
human poem appeals as much to the general reader os lo the Persian 
vchnUrL lioth will aqiitaUy enjoy this trambitlntL 


P.rat.'iTtrfa EaPURATto^i Finttij IjiEooa. 

ri. m /‘.r&rrfiw .SWtawwT, Atrff, 1894 . 

is fully as pleasani reading as its predettawf*. It, pnru:i(«t papers are 
xn account of a mc^t j^gtiinage to Jetusal.m,-, description of the 
Chuith at Jacobs wdl, and annihcr of a Ulantju cliff castle, both by Mr. 
Dl«*,-Canoo Cimti on ihe Sidim Sarcophagu^.^d a series of rmiwers 
to qucsiumt coflcrmiim bitih, mwiiagc and dsaih, ai„ai>B the ™1e of 

Paienirm- pe tot .oeoiicued will emnnumd mo« attention. the 
excellent articles m this volume. 

*“ '* ‘’J" -f- m The 

i^nd Y « Tell-ePH^,^ h«,een Gam and Hebron, 

.demised by Major Coodm a, Uchish. h liad already, in tSoo ykldesl 
important mlbiinatwn to the enogcric uid skOkd I>tof, Flind^ Peiric- 

Ihej^ has revealed ^ Cm nf 

■‘‘r *n»Hhth, 2 d. 

of Oichinlflgma) wid hutoraal imporunt* or, few, the cXdvxtbns have 
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OmtribiLtei] muth iafarmMTrm regafdJng ibt mann eis a ad caitumi qf 
times^ )ti$t 01 the wiprb done has brought to nocict thoste erf rhe pre^erst 
geneiotion ot fdKahin^ Mn Bliit gtrea tiiii a. ^cty interesting book, well 
written and well tUo suited, and it is a pEexmire to find Ihat he has niticb 
of g<H>d to record in iht poor people who helped hii lahotirs, wiih thmrs. 

Retjoiotr^ TitAcr Socibtv ; London. 

Tkt ^/sir bj G, C. W*mA»®w i^^9A 5 Jttwthct" 
useful Yolociie of the ^riea By Fatlis of Bilik kwnwkdge-^' In tl iH. 
Wiilbuttson has coniknied vmluahk infonniOion plhcrcd from 
readbig and a wide atrtuiintuice with ancient toins The best auihontlea 
have lum laid under contribution, itnd the fe^ult u an exhaustive com- 
pendiam of what is known Tegarding bibUcaj and contempofiiry colna and 
nioinef tn genend in anejent times 

Mu^its. Rjvtsofn^ti Ptitc;ivAL ajsd Co-i Lo?roo?i. 

J4. I}far^ 4?/ a a^r&st /Br/* by Cafi ais HAv tii.ro^ Bo^vtut 

<1894 j ifiV.J The author^ who was jccompanjed by Dr Thimild of the 
[Eidian Medical iiefTice^descfibe^ the idvcnturei and caploitt of a year and 
15 day*, during which, iiarting froni Simla, he went to l^eh^ and tfumee 
right acitiai TJbeU Into and thtuugh China to Shangiial,and imik to SimhL 
Ir ta a tlmph diaiy, with tn record of daily observatton* and ineicknia^ 
bopea and fears. Along the route taken,—first Ei£C with amne toulliing to 
Sg‘ E-t.., ibcHi after a thort retreat on hts own imek^ itonh to K*L 
and 88* £.!*• ood thence aggin East with a little wilbing into Chlni^— 
hi$ obrervatums will fUl up uiany /ttfrura on our present mapa. Much 
intere^ng mfoirumion, gaThered on the rooic* has, of caorse, probably 
lAund jw way 10 the fxigieon-hd^ ot the tadkn inteltigence DepaTtmertL 
Opt. Bower i* not enatnoured of either TilMrlans or Chlni^ anti cipres^ 
Ills opinioni pretty freely; nor k he ranch impressed with tbc BuiidMun 
of either counirfy^ Ln diet regarding thni religtoa, he declofca that ifi its 
pure state, ii ertst^ ndther in China nor tti Tibet* 'J'he booJt hai pi ntimber 
of good iltusirauonip espeemUf of some bbda, and an excellent rnute'mnp, 
liesldes a chjiA uf mmittiuBi tetnp^alures and another of he%hia^ The 
nomiite, if it doe* not CQiv\mf much deep or new informattcmi Is chatty, 
pltiMUt and intncslJng. It is amnitRg to find a tniliiary man making 
a slip ml Capv BAWer doe^ at p when, speaking of the Chinese fancy 
for wearing “ old Brilbh regirntmtal buttons . , - belonging to Hbidusiani 
and Fnnitb regiments whose names have long stace vanished from the 
JUtoy Liw,** he s^iccifies ibe idth 5th P*l_, and latfi FX (Fun^ 
li]fantiy>, The sth Fonjiib IfifanLiy luu emmaly vankhed yet from 
the Indian Army L^l In the list of /Mns and jFvra^ wt liave new ftnda, 
—the T^rnd/ifii IShua-ti-Chnk and the Urua fmimfSUSf tlie 

of all beai^ Sii specks of bui-terflics cmly were aeeo* and 
colteaed : while the ji^m oi these high buds, jdvoracteniad as “ etcecd- 
ingly poot/ gave only 115 spedes of fiowering planet The ab^cc of 
treca and even shrubs v%t very ranatkabb* At pages ^83 r/ srv^,^ am 
iumte vitry intereiting rem.^rks Oti the trmde, nod Ihe greoi nuirket which 
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Tibet ofios fot Indisn teas. The Intely^seculetl treaij*. hrwcwii, lelegiles 
the opemoe of t^at maikei w * period of lire jw®** on, whinh the 

Indian tea-planters should uiaisa in learning how to pr^Tsae the peeuhnr 
“tjfwJi-iea" which the Tibetans affect- Tra-dTinking is so universal and 
cofltintioui in Tibet, ihai Capt- Bower calculates it will easily absatb sotne 
j3.«o,ooo lb. ftr annifta. Tlie new njaiket now opening at Yft’l^g 
acOTTilirtg to the tieaty, would, howevef, at once take *' sugai, tobacco, rice, 
knives, ctockety, linwd ninsctiuJes. red and yellow hfoaddoth, brass 
buttons, brightly siflttiped cotton ct<ilh and £oal,“ (p, The book, a& 

Will be segtn* itnviott'.iJii to toHoiis e 1 i 4 iW of 

Mmna HiiiretXp Mwishau, \sp Co.: IjOuf&OK 
55. 77 ii CW^^rfjV G^!^id FuMi, hj A. R CAi^vtUT, ^i %4 i 

i^ a briefy wcH-written account the new ^a!tl fiiilJfi of Wcalcrn Australia, 
oiliCDven^ tn October and stUl continuing 10 yield haudsoinr rewns- 
fos tbe labtftir eprait on ibera, Tht di^culry of the mdu^try, mainty d^e 
to the dearth of vratcr^ the present state and the futtije iitospecti oj ihe 
fields, with the stUtiticiiia of various visitai^—both those f^tfourablc and 
advcrtC” fiartially and deai if 'rbc book t$ suie uf & wekotne 

try ihmG itiltmled, anycaiise w luofive, ia the dbaraveiyof new gnld 
fields dj 5 Cii¥«ies* hawt^er, jue not aJmyA ical bleslni^ to the 

iocutUle^ and g^oveTnoicnti. Till now W, Atiitrakia has escs»|*rd llie 
rmincul di^tajfrtcTi dt fiiJiac irf her ii%tn^ and has shown a steady ir 
iiUJplui of icTeant We hope tint iww gold fieidjj ntay increase the 

whkhi hdwnvcf, b in reality tlmtcd more from steady labouf 
than frotii acddcntd nods. 

SocifTV' run Fiu?s<0nH<; CMiustus K^ow|J£(x;Fvl Ia^^oos. 

Rif^m iw by C. X Ci 5 i^ti;OLD, ila* (1894 X ?s, 64 J, b 

sniatl book, with igood tUnstmttcinc, written by a competent imnd* treating 
siiccfcsaively the thToc rehgbns which at presem hold away in Japaa— 
Sbititortnu Duddhisni and C:hr!atkiiity^ The list nwfttioiied liiis udfurta- 
niidy rmfHHted ihiihcf its num^eroua ftubdlviskmii, wlih ihcii almoit uody- 
ime hatted ol each other, to hinder the Ee^dcer alter uulh, ChJi fliithor 
ftketcltes the hinoiy ind the stati of each teligion, very ctsriy anij vety 
Impartially w be la nat blind to the defect! of each ereci) any morv than lie 
it to the many niccS^eficies contained In the earlier systems. He tweejs* 
9way the wholesale annihaiion* of nmiotaiity, laciiHas itid hypocrisy made 
against the Huddtiist clergy, and be eni|diasires the CKtseen in Japan lu in 
India flftd rlwwhere, that 'arhen Emopejn coniaict detiruys the ruiiive faith 
^ a it i* itteSigioii tiwt CDttxmcmly tncceeds lo the vac3iir place, not 

iTiriatianity/* Hie lost chapter deals with the statifitics of Chrisllaidiy m 
JipaET,^ far oa they tan be got at. The CAthoha, usuaU head iKe 
h»c with 44^hoO| whik ttit (Ireek OiMTch counts aa,;|oo, nkl fhadca of 
l^rKesianlUm aggn^iing 35,500, Hr, Cobbold^a rematki on the diffi- 
CMkies of ChfiiSianity lo the Badfihbt niind,^ on tJie i^tidlibiatuins of 
BBonatiti, «i the prospccit for the future of religtoo, arc ell charatterbed 
by much iourd icpsci modsmion jnj jestJer. W'c lecommeritf rbr book 
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to out icsh1£^, us conveyiitj; an uicelieut pktutu of the preseni <tale of 
reunion in »n mtefeating count[]r> 

*7* Mtittf JVci/tt, by F. C Phjivne. (iS^; ifn) Tb« a pr^tfy 
Vnic book, rt!liiting tbc arJv^rnttra of ihreo cbildren from J/idk, while 
^tuyiiig with then uncle, a toimny imsou. U deuuk th* ijoubles they 
got intq^ and the nmnner and means by which they wcfe 
and counuered i and It is well iUusirated by Mr. Qyerend’s three ykturei 

Mk. Ju Stakforu^ LoniH)^, 

sS. Guct/^fAuaf/psima/^ J/av, (1894 \ conUms Mr, Rockhilrs 
intercsiing Juurney hi Mongolm and Tibet^—a ou Prioce John 

ihe Navigator,—Mf. C Culllngridge on the early Dmugraphy of 
Jin impoirraiiE piipef, —Note on Hatoei Toira ea|icdilion to Sibetta tti iB^j, 
—a ttuiif of ihc late Fmnci>iieTTiisn CaincfODfi dclimimiou Treaty,— 
minor gcogRiphica,l noics^ and ihe uayil monthly record. It fa an mterest- 
ing nizmlKri full of iabrinatbfi. 


APTU 0X4 LiiPfDOJV. 

ag* Pr/tai/nc Cwifis^ittosi, hy li J, SmCOx ^New Vorfc, Moan Ufa n and 
to., rSg41 j vols^, ja/-.) The second title of ihfa hook,—"* The ODiUoea 
of the hhtoty of Owoership in Archaic cdninnunities,** fa more a{jpropTtate 
than ibc first: for that fa the tubieet which the author tr wii* in Egypt, 
Babylon and Chinn, In two buSky volutnei of over 500 pages each^ in 
small print But to develop the anbject fully* the author inrltidei in thne 
researches many matters which but indirectly touch it p in fact the itndy 
of each of the three countries is very ccmprcheuuve tf not even eshiiistiye 
<if all that we at pieseet know regarding thdr conditkiat in andent (iaeie^. 
The proTouiidesl and ihe la tot works have teen laid under contHbi^rion, 
and on the nmeriafa thus coUtetedp our author reasons doi^Ey and ci^entlyj 
and from them omkes dedaciions nt im^iortanc bs they are togtcal 
Every imge bears the imprKS of wide readinfk careful reficatch. patient 
£tudy» comprehcrtaive grasp* pitient dtgesrion and «:lear siaiement. The 
book fa full of viduahle infunnation, collected from a variety of lourcei^ 
and in a pleasant form. To the iliideetL anti the OriemallH, every 
line Is of intcreiE* and if the gi^drrar fcader finds mueb food in ih too dry 
and volid for Ms taste, he viH meet in it afao a giem deal of what is both 
enlenaining and intcrciting and initnicuve: Nor timit h be thought that 
Ihe book fa cutty a compUaiuin. It is a novel treatment of moferiak 
already collected, for a definite legal piirpose* the ticatitieoi of which fa 
chAracteiwd with gfcal ahiltty, a good deal of novelty and iTriniunsc 
variety. Wt regret that our 5|acc prevenra detailed nodee of the authc^s 
sureaiility; as an m^iaficc we may refer 10 pages >{ and 5, where the cOii- 
nejqon of sunshine wrth civinzation and hieroglyphics fa dlscui$ed» 

Ht 2 £SUS- TltArKUt ANn Ci>. ; IjO^COON, CAtJCUTTA Axn Bohuay. 

JO. /tt/rvdiij-liim Lt iAi.' AMgJip'MMJibmmadiM Xtfip, by $1JL 

R. R WiuoK, Bxitt., siA, u^it. (1894^ 7/^^) aiubammatfan Uw, 
Uieorcliutlly hosed on the Kman and m coiiscquemie companiuydf sfanple^ 
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bM by ihe addirioEi of ihe vsmoua tnteqjretaiit^fi of th* sliocAii befioni'E 
very ccKnplex codct vtxifying,, in its oirn way, the difl^rtncc betweeu 
Sliiute and Coininon Law in En^bd^L Our author gives the bistciry of 
the varidm sources of Muharniuadiin law^ 01 ks vnriaiicns when it catttc 
Into contact with Hindu Ijiwa and, later, with the ordinances of the British 
power in India. Without entcmig into the pTnlti ietailB of Mtihajnmadisn 
law and jstriapnidcitK. the author carefully and deady lays dawn the 
groundwork which ihc ftutient thatild master, befam he am deal with the 
fupoTtructiire in ils vaiious pans and subdivisiom 'lltc boot Is well and 
carefully written^ showing a good grasp of facts a!mi iheorics^ and a wide 
and jiididous reading of autbnrilies on the subject,—its mighl well have 
been expected from the bte accomplished Reader of Indian Law m 
CambEtdge UDiveisity+ 

TuEJOsomiOd- t^uBr-isiiiwu Socicty : Londok, Muji Sew VoKt- 
31, TAf ii/ Mfrmtt, i%4, 3/, u the second volume of Cob 

leetaiu:i Hcmietica,* edited by W. IVyksi WE^rcorr, i* a reprint^ with 
verbal alteraiions^ of the uranslatioo made in the uventeetith century^ 
the RemiL John Evemd^ 0»tA* ftoni an Ambie tacL The work in found in 
various Laagnagcs, hut if rather fsEUce \ and if there be a detnand for fUchi 
the presemt edniaa will be found to meet it sadsf^ioniy. 


TiioMASorr Press 1 Koqrkee^ 

3^, lAf Surw/ fTjrrrfr^'jVjR A 

rfjt^ iJl 4 yvar h a condenieil mixtd of 

wtwk done, diTided into two deportments^ the Epignphteal under A. 
Ktihrcf, ami the Architectutul undex Mn IV. E. Smith. In ihe iortner 
fuloable inraiptions have hc» dimrovered at the Sanchi I’opif lit Bhopth 
and fragmentt of biiheito unktiown Sanskrit plajr engraved on 6 black 
lODTbtc flubs at Ajmert TTie architectural work centred li round. FaichpuT 
Sfci which has been thotoughly sunTyed and drafied r 143 drawings aod 
73 Photographs wtfre msule. Of ihew, & photo^phii and 3 drawings 
accompany this [biogr™ Report j the rcroaioder, with Dr, Fiihicr's dia- 
covering are In course of publication^ and will, when U&ued, be ol’ com- 
mandiog tutmesi not only to technical ftiidi.TtEs^ but abo as a fplendkUy 
llbiitmed descnplion for the gen^eiai reader, of Akbar’i fbraaken capiial and 
kf Btptub archItecLure. Even this condensed Kepott if full of very inter- 
csrting devcxipbotis of incient Indian towm and eiiits. The ui^oialogtat] 
publica^ans of the Indian Co%‘etntDciit rcqtiirc only ui bt bcUcr known | 
because irtany would enrich ibcii hhrariei with them if they w^re arailahle 
at beokscllen' fbopa, end weie more folly sdvrrti^d 

Mb^ka IxtCK awi» C<k ; 

33. m *1/ rrud ihi Hie, by JerS^ni HocjUKO. 

iS^ ; 7fc 6d.> Thii book cnnixkiiiB two latei of whkh the Mne b pUced in 
Pakatinr, and ihe ectora ere an KngiiAb girl and her people, end certain 
Semites and thetr peoj>lc, and the iiKnknUi art of the ulliH'roimnuic and 
lentbncnial deii. The two laid have moit thim a lamily rcaetnblatice- 
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In botJ), ihe bcfcioc is liulpcd in ter time of netd by a lUiO^Cf and WIs iu 
tovc with her detiverer ; bin ic the first, the hero dies in the aims of the 
English girl, and in the second they art tnnnied and live haiW 
afienranU. ’Fhere «v' noifeUy, irtisigioaiion and intertstiag point* in both 
tales; of the few Aiabti: fihtascs unnecessatfiy nooled, the less said the 
belter. 


h- WunE ASi> Co.; Lotnww. 

J4. Ths QuttHS Ikttftj by Hune KisntT. (1894; agihor 

dedicues his Iwok to Sir W. W- Hmiter. whose and those of 

uthcr tovCrt of osir gfeat Empii^ In India" he claimi to iatdiMt ; ^nd h* 
hopes that his “ lechnica! imperfections may be owoflooked tn considci*' 
tion ot bis earnestness, Impeffections, indeed I His sun hangs like a 
molten mns above the » . . » wall* and . . . . miiuiTti* of Dethi, and 
then dfojrt like a meteor out of sight a petfonoonce the win never 
eacented anywhere. HU lopoigraptiy is eijoally absutd: the troops front 
the Delhi canteQinents cross the bndgeof boats to go to h-ultub!^ Hit 
geography too « astray.—so is his hiiioty,—so is everytJting else In Ws 
book, which » a grow libel on the most maniif of all the rebel Indian 
leaders, the famous Katii of J hanii. who by the way wis not a Muhamraadan 
:» Mr, Nhbct aswiioes. Hb Utter ignonnee ol the must ctemoomry facts 
of the history and ctcuintiance* of the rauUny and the India of those 
days is simply ostoimdins t yst he write* an hUlorictlnovel of the mutiy I 
Take his UouL-lJovemor of the N. W. Province* <whkh then included 
Ildhi) passing through the city, and holding a Dtirbar there with all the 
l^ces of India to attend it-while on “ hb way to the frontier" I Wc 
still reconunend the book warmly to onr rcadets os one of the most 
amusing of novel*; lor while it has no plot to speak ot, its nuiRcious 
mofs, itn probabilities and iuipossibiUtie* *« most maivclloos. 

^Iic. J. %'am SouwEa; Toronto, CaKao*- 

35. .,»J Atr Ptfpk, by J. Vas SouMin, Jk. {iS^h ii a 

jxrmphlei of Emperial Keileraiion arid ImperiJil InBUlutc hieraturc, and 
{jcrhaps not one of the lieat The style is sUJted, thcvmws crude, the 
gnwp legs than comprehensire, the coneliiswo lame 5tm it may do good 
In *» own iinc; for it I* noi ahraya llic |ijdlcktits critic and sthular who 
reaches that very complea and incorojwehentible fiictw, called the heart of 
OUT colonial fellow subjects. Mi. Van Sommer « better aide to gauge ibii 
piuhkni tlian we are. and wc wish him sncctat in the caine, which we oor- 
iclvcs have *0 much at heart, of knitting aii Engtish-speaking natioiK, with 
I ndia. into orie gieot otnnpoct and powerful Union, 


OaiENfAt. UsivERStTv Lt’frmrra, PL HtisitJsc Dltt., Wok iso. 
jfi. A En«j ^ JitEsiciii EnderemAKts I’a (Ai OttfmnH ZJtr.wrailwf, 

by R OnqLCV. 1*94 ; P- W. Religious endowmenu have alwaya awl 
everywhere been under special laws and cseituniorii ; ami those of Tmkey 
art iMTtiltffTiy fitvoured .Mr, Ongicy, who fills the (»osi of Inspeclot' of 
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thfi Lund Rcgiatrf And SuTvey tif Cypns^ t& hts [mitsoihI 

cifpcficora hai uddcd a wide reading on liie sabjecl; and m tfte pimptikc 
before ns. tie ncmd&nfi« hb tmo*tedge fcnr the beoeiii of ihe genc^l reader. 
It is iatrresdb^ to compate ihc Tortitdi Iqj^uiadoii witli mif omn of 
toortmaiiik and to pote the liberality with which tibn-Muhanimadan endow- 
merits have bcfiii gcttcralty inealeiL Mr. Ongtey folUjwa tml hct subject 
into all its various ramitacatlons. 


OUR LIBIt 4 RY TxLBLE. 

Wg h4ivt received, from the Oartndon Preas^ Oafordi too late fi^r notice in 
thU niiinbet| viiL t\ ex. of the "" Sacred Books of Uie Ea$| SctieSf conlsiti- 
loa the Buddhtfl Mahaydna Silltas. Also jTAf IHis&irm if 
voL Lj Syiinc text^ from the Brilbh ^luseUni^ by A. Uailit Budge, 
pubibhed for the Royal Society of Liieraiu^e by Messrs* Asher and Co., 
IjDndoo. of which the tmnslation mio Ebgii&h li to folloi^ Professor 
D. EraaciBco Garcia Ayuso has favouTCci os with ti'ia leacncd dbeouise At 
the R. Spanish Acariemy f Madrid : Royn! Pres), on the conitKiratiTC 
philology of the XeckSanskrtt and Neo-Lmm Unguages j and the Rev. 
A. \\\ GreenEip^ M.A.^ C&mittcntitO'' ^ ZjiiflriiiVi/’jrfJn, 

coatalmu^ sume usteTd notes on the Hebrew Lext. 

vVe knowledge, with thanks^ the leedpt of i —Awmmtt 
»/ (Baltimore E Bn t- Guildefslecve" Lundoa and Stw \ork: 

MAcauUan and Ca), J. the AmeriiM journaJ of OrlcritaJ reseaich 

iMexidett: Con.); 3* 

4. Im CiWZ/J- (Romar BeRitii) ; 5. 

den: E. J, b. Lr jlfjfVfror (Rorne t Socktk [juialch 7- 

fdrttf fi/ Jtrrknr^ (London : W, T. Stead) } A tfe^ (Paria)i 

9. /ui PfTtgf (BrusfidsJt la Ijan/fr tLomtan; TheostiphiciS 

PuhltshiDg Soeieiy); 11. Tkc C^rtkmp&ntrj' (London: tsbistcr kind 

Coi) j i». Rfrkw (London: W. H. Allen and Ca.i j 13. 

ll'aris 1 Rue St_ Simon) ^ 14. S/rtitfd and 15, T^* 

iWMft (London : C. Newps and Ca); t6. J^nitma/ 

S^ty 4>/ Artt (Loaiidn ; Juhn StMtj; ij. J^^iu Ofitmn (LAiudon: 
Maiden I jne); iS. /hMk O/tMtim (Washingjlcjn^ U-S.}; 15^ 

Jf /d Scf&it df Gki^ra^it (Park); Jo^ Jji H^ftw POrknt Pest); 
a*- /^f$d and -Ifor (Siuttgard) ; ri i> ffaikMm dn S^mmak^i 

(Partii)^ 3 j- /nJ^n {Cdkuli^) y 24. J^ur/taf if i& E0U Imdia 

AuMathtt^‘ If. (Ij^mdon) i j6u (Pifis) j 

sy. Ma^’ii£ tf Cffimkf ; a&. 71k S^^vJUr {Lmdoft); 

(London) ^ jo. 7%c /au^^ji Hfid Eivkw ( Weftminiter: A Ctm- 

itable and C&j: 31+ d^OrunU (Naples, ihe qptinetiy publh'.Ation of tho 
Rea! Uiituxo Qrieimilc); ^t. vf iVk ami f/ 

iSfj f Bombay GovL Centfal Fnest, 10 anruis): 33. Effort <f 
XVlik it/ Attadu/hit for Reform arid Cudifoafian if 

Zwmf if Oci-| 1895 (IjonElon : W. Clowes and Sodil) ; 34. Hff/ftim 

da I^dade di Catgraf^Ia Ji Z/jaW. i^lhSeri^ Nns. 1 and z (Lbhcri: 
Kaikmal Fresa); 35. fourtta/ of /Ar HHddJtiif Tex/ So^kfy' tf ImUa fCab 
Wtta; Bzpcist Mi»on Pie»L 
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saMMAKV OF EVENTS. 

Thu tti09t nolAblc oociirnmce sn. IkdI 'V. is thoi i hough one en-iirc ytai" 
hjw sinec tins iim ancmpt to deal irUh Indian Exchange and cur- 

mnejr fras made by the closure of the coini'5 to frea^ coinige of silver, not 
anolher Hep ttas teeti djw^iHicdi or even ppoposed, much less acted upoiip 

10 fupfikmcut the fitn* With R*. 3SSi+^5r«o lying ^<*1* ticaflinca, 

It wmilil have hcen fjnSle feasible i, io ilbchatBe m gieaf |wl oT the Rupee 
paper, which U nw made ro coRipete irilh Indiiin Eacehange, or r, to buy 
up tluit; afTPOtmt gold Hr India {=■ j£'i4^ooOiiOqo flt mnrltc! talc of ex- 
chanfic) and remit tt to Engbrtd, thin (Hitting an end to Council Bilb. ot 
3^ with that nmount of gold to Hart n g^old Handxnl fiitdciDllitm may be 
better thaiii MonometHdisin ^ but whiJe England fcnmini tnonometallfc 
India wmt become the umcK if it w^ishes to escupe SnaiiTinl TUinn The 
idle Jjixthy of ihoMr responalbEcio the cmmiryi nnd their otter infertility of 
resource ere simply astounding. Uolb would doubilcra be quickened bj 
ihc Cliinese remedy when the Emperor is sick—stopping the iwyof ihe 
l^kaciujXr No pay Jor liie duaJ Gofcrnmctift of India—*t Whiteliail ind at 
Simla—wtiuld quickly iteTslop thetr htcullie} tn the discharge of ■ b>ng- 
heglected dntf. Il iv easy to ^y thtix despcmie evils may resuli fpom 
hajiy nr wrong action ; but it is difikult lo see what grentet cTiis than the 
pre^rtt can pcetobly ariwe i lor tiiattefs have reached a fws when any 
cbatiiie fmrst oecesanrily be an impcot^cniCTiit- Enrai Itsivc lit iilucea 

hegun to give only 14 Annas to the Rupee. In the middle of Th^Tay^ llieie 
were barely a score of sliiis in t^katta 11 {iifadmt ttWkfy Mail of i^tA 
May Tliose who remfltnber the triple Jinw of ^hips ?everaJ milt^ 

in I^-ngiLk, of a lew y^f& agtv will tmder^iand hnw ahumetully wc ajc 
tt^lccdng our ttusi iti govwiing India on ottt prescni line. The filial 
Financial ^ccotiiu for 1^91-93^ ah uwa n tottildelidt Of Rs* £,334,120. Nor 

11 this owing 10 any want of proapctiiy m India ilsclf Uc* rail'W^y iinffic 

ihowa WRSantly Incteasiiig Hgtnea^ and her postal and tdepaph depait- 
mcfiii a «tetdy ^uipk-i 5 in the list, then* was an tuctiraso of Rx. 4 oo,*m 
in firmtu messa^ and s taving uf Us. loc^ooo m public idq^ratn*- llct 
induces are Ihrivtugi and new ones are bung bcgutip the laai being a 
glass fflCtoiy ftturted at UnaUalla, by 1 group of itatiws, with a eaiiiial 0/ 
Ks- CiQ.ooow HifT import of £ifiqr hofva—B gofid gauge—ftom ihe Foriian 
Gulf; Turkey and AuMralm, was 3 ,1*0, valued at R*. agaiim 

S.DOoand a.g^ooo Use pcovfoita yeai^ and %20oaud Rs. 2«;BOiOOO 
the year bdbee. Her resuli acJely frerm the anta§oiti£ik mftnipabtiun 
of bd exchange, the want of gold m her currency^ the unfairness and es- 
truvagance of her Horae Charge*, and the bicli of energy, imciesi ind 
common s c u m in her lulcn. 

SiT Hi Hortinter Dunmd has left the Indian Foreign QfTtee under & 
perfect volley nf welWcserved contplimenti. He it succoeded by >If- W. 
I ^ Cutmmgharn, the late Dc^ly Secretary, who ia replaced by CoL 
C A. Talbot. cLfi*i frmn the Persian Gulf. ITw Utclj cmcliukti Sikhlm- 
Tiber Tfciity prmides an open mifket ml Yalon^, oiid free tmndt of all 
goods, Excepc aromtiniiioii, mt03ricaflta and tm $ yean, when a 


2J4. Summaty of 

fct-isiott » to ukc pliu*, iDdiao t», jTOhiUitcd fw 5 ^ 

admiticfl with the same dnty « Oimeie IW. An officer of ibe Onaae 
Cusloius ia to be aiatioDed m tfatong. It U eapected tKai t Ibet i*ill caport 
woitl chidJy, and wilt lake Mauciwstw goods (siietiolly wliWted (o itiw 
Tibeiat) wqiiin:aiei«*)i Binninghani jewelltjiyi ornament* and bisda^ ctillcTy 
ttnd latent 

Owhen of miKiiCal desreta of »be CalcHtta and Punjab UnivtTOOes can 
now tegiaer Ihctoselwa in Giesi Britain under Sect, i j of the Medical Act 
of i8W. Last )cat's Ueologiwd Surrey work included the Salt Range, 
Coimbatore, the Seilgerncs, and Upper and Lower Buraia, and Beluchistan 
between Sibl and Mangi. An eapert from Engliutd haa been appointed 
Director of Miner j and L**. Kia^^s itpon on gold in Chuta NagP^f *’^5 
been forwaideil by the Ucn^l GovenuncrU to the Goremmenl of India “ for 
conodemtiofk' Diatrcss from want of min ei’isls in (lie Centm! Provinces, 
and pelirf wofka have b«o started,—nearly 4,000 being employed in ibem 
at Buigor- A drought has also prevniled in Assam, and tea haa suffered. 
'rbc Anab Woier-woik* are compfeied at a cost of R*. S^r^ooo; Rs, gov*® 
are Brlctiwied for liuuing troops at Bonji; and Rs. ro.coo fur the 
fortibcatitHi of Chilas, where the (ort has been completed hy the ijid 
Ptuijib PioiteeTS- lo the ihooling rot the CommandcT in Chief's priMS 
tor Musketry, the native iroupa have again surpassed die Europeans. The 
fim thi« aeli 01 figures were 

British Infentty—fio6—75*^ 

Native „ —jfir—TTS—77* : b^ative „ —S 16 —Sjo— 8 ofi. 

A fife destroyed the Annoory of the Railway Voluoteeis at T undla (N.W.P.), 
which had been judiciously placed above a l^amp-rouin ; and tboogh the 
tiA», all but one, were saved, the other aocoutiemcnis and the arnmnniiwu 
were doattoyrd, cniailtng a heavy toss of government stores India has 
Tcodfvd her iiA M^iviin guns, end Sir jnmes IMrnuu's scheme for Tcorganti' 
tng the Madras Anuy i* heing revised. 

A Railway is proposed, along die iracta brought into culUvjiUon b> the 
rtew Chemb ftoiu M'ariiatad to Ly all pur ui Kucha Ku, oh the 

Moltnn Line—about »»5 miles^ LorRe tracts of juogJej in Chnodo, 
Pnhsndm, Raiifur and Sambhalpur have been oUoUeil for the culiivotioo 
of Tusaor Sdk, A atatiw nf KUtodot Paul was unveiled tiy ibe Viceroy 
Di Cakutto, and at Allahabad, llte [Jeutenant Governor opened the 
Manohur fu* EyC’hofpitalt which has actontinmiaiian for go pniiemts. 

The ^luhammadon J*d’iff-QmfhtK, ihanb » pfccnuluina taken, has 
leased this year without any distorbaaoe; but the Cow agmiion is salt in 
exbience and iRong. Equally strong continues the (ceting mguding itiO 
etfluamn of Manchester goods fiom doty. The Goveratntud declined to 
forward to Parliameo; the fniblh: Memoriat on this subject, and Iry leaving 
(hb duty to *' aotue ptivaie member of parliament,*' haa put a ptexuLiun on 
tlK Interference in tndtan a ff a irs of faddiils and notoriety hunters, Tire 
(ftndFamsatf on tlw naxiixo trees continue still 4 myitety, ribnwing mot of 
totich with the people; and there is no doubt of the ea^tnie of j gtseral 
diacxKiteitt tu lodia, which, however, doct tuA yet tnean dkaffecuOn, much 
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lest sninositv-. The oiubreak of MoptaJjf wss ttuno 40 aflsuf of jobbetjr 
than of j^riovunoc! U was <i«cncHed tn the blood of ji out of 35 wbo 
oppowd witb snns tlic troops soot agaiiwt them- The cost of ihe Opium 
CuBuuisfiion Is mid to be Rs- *00,000 in itidie, wid Etiglaod- 

Tne iVovitiqul coalributions to ImpettAl revenue fur this year are fixed, 
for Assam at R*. a6o,ooo,—ficn|> 4 l Rs. aoo,ooo,—DomUajr Rs. 560,000,— 
Bunna Rs- 490^000,—Cimtral f’lovin43a Ra 430,000.—iUdraa Rs. jo^cooi 
—and X. \v. Province* Ra 300.000: die gtiidinfi (iriiiciptc U OQ* *elf*eviilenL 
In the late tluod in the Ruin valley, 140 lives were lost. ‘l*l»c Wa«ris 
have brougitt in ibe uiurtleter of ilr- K-cUy, hut tho*c of the Sepoys are 
stP at large, and trouble may aiiier Umia Khsn of Jmdol, with 3,000 
men, has attadked the Kamdeah Kafir# who bad been taidine, and 
ihteatens (Ihiital, on behalf of the jwesent Mihtar’s unele. 

The finances of I’oitugOese India showed propaiiioiiately as haodsoiae 
a deficit lu Hrilish Imlio- Sit Clemoit Thomaa is Tetuining as Governur 
of Pondicheny. Sn the Naiiix States we record the apcfiiiig of * new 
Kittpital at Udaipur, built and end awed by the Mahoiao Rana; and Of 
IhcTuka)! riolkoi College, begun in t Spa, al Indore- The young Mahiraja 
himself drove the first train on the ncwly-compIcted Binii 41 una 
Railny, the Cm u pf ,- Rail way in his untitory, 73 mile*. The Seefctioy 
of Slate has undioiwd the Gidit-Bandw-Shadipalli section of ibe 
Hydefabad Uorerhin Rsuliray. The late Talpur Snhib Su AH Miirad 
Khan of KhuriMit it succeeded by bis «M 4 -'Hr Tale MuhamiiiJul Khan. 
The XawBb of Cambay has been resloted to full administmiiwc powers 
whkh had been rtttijcted fovu «3r» ago. The teport of the Tratoncoie 
State show* great prosperity, the Iasi surplus being Rs- 450,000 and the 
tiitol reserve R*. SgOiOOO. The proponion of icbnol-pupils to the popula- 
liob 4.4A pir and 18.S per cent of those between 5 sod tS ytarm of 
age; ii.3 %*A pupils ate gbis. Irrifialion wotfcs have becp ealdiaively 
undertohen. The Muojcveain-Muithupet Roilwu] , in ibt Taitjore datrirt, 
54 miles tong, was opened in April, and ia woilred by the S. L Kohway. 
Ilic Afrwre Htmid was suspended fur 1 yiiar by order of ibe Mohonja, 

for ofTcnding public feebog by sctimlou* writing- This Chief hw abo 
oiganlted a gcologtcal sunmy for bis state The Nijam'i govemraent 
his sancriotted Rs. 7«o>ooo for waterworks at ttydembaii "pte new 
I-egiolativc Assembly was formally epened by the Prime Minttlct, the 
memben setecied to rt from among the High Cwut pleaders being Idcssrs. 
Mohammad ianwn Khau and Mir tJumr-iid-Oin. 

Sit A- Maeketiiic bus resumed oflioe as Chief Commiosmiufr of BuoWA, 
not to the onivereal aatisfaetion, and Mt. Fryer has reverted to the Futiyab, 
aficr Mfoing goJden opinions during h« all loo short leniire of thk pd«t. 
The rtventtr of Bumia. at the end of Morch 1894. showed a houble 
owing to eonsiclerabhi arrears on the part of ^livat^ whose 
gtowiog indebtedness it eattstng Govcmmcni much amiety. The tepoti 
on the Mergni pent fishery has ptovcil satistacioiy. At Rangnorr, the 
Pham? Mnwam “ cniotgcd and ita scope caended, By the 

convention with t:Wita, we giire up our clnima to Mong lUit atid Kmng- 
hung, iwc «at*s between the Salween and Mekong Rivow foimcrly under 
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Jkima ^ and allov iht Ciuitae tiaTigititiii om filer Irtaw^ddj, mid 
thrif giK>da to cfilcT duty^ Cre* fot & Btnina gCpQ<U will pij the 

same duly French ^ood^ on the Tofiqnin ftontier—3/3 of 5 % ad 
talprrm. Chinese are to enjoy equal righis with othef resident in Uurms. 
China bi return yields all dnim to the tegions nonb of Bhimo. The 
French kmdly prophecy great difnetdties between France and England- 
The Amif of Afgh anl^a.v has secured the ffervlces ofn. ffniiale doctor, 
^tiss tlaniilfon, who his propceded to Kibuh with and Mr. Frank 
\S altejr^ Stij>»inteiidetiE tif the i\niir'a Aitijy Clothing Faetory, and Mrt. 
and Hr, Clement^ Superifivendent of hia Stud* Sirdar Gtil Muhammad 
Khihp son of the late Amir Shore AU, is pmposed as agent of His Highness 
at Simkf on 3. talary of Ra. 4,000 ptr y the BrMab agents at KabuJ 

and Kandahar aie ticing changed ^ anti Sir T. Si Pync is gone to Simla^ to 
*ee the Vjeemy, belbre retumittg to Kahuh 

The Currency commi^ion recommends IntefnatJorml Bimetal¬ 

lism, and mcanwliik the mniiitenance of a carrency unlforei with IndiaL 
The CO-tOrnbo-Ambatangoda Railway haa been extended to Gilk, 35! 

a! a coat of Rs. 3^^37*550. The expofts of Ceybn fbr tS^j, com¬ 
pared with thofe of 1892 mere, In cwls., Pktiiefs' c^jITee 5 ipt^^ to i 

Nalivi: Coffee^ 3^516 to 3.141 j Ubemn CoflTec 747 in 979; in lbs*, tea 
Si,Si9p095 in 71,809^41151: Cocoih 191741 lo 19,^741 and CiiKOfia 
£,346,741 103,440,745. For Ihc first qmner of t%4p there Ima been a 
fill in every artkJe except tea and IJbcrratt coifeei while rfie Gintoita 
cS|X^I boA &llen In J that of 1893. I'he estimated crop of tea for 1894 
h lb. 130,3151^000, or nearty 5,000,000 IbL otifr ihfli qf 1893, The rcpon 
on the pentl oyaier beds prontmnee^ iheqt st present depouuLiied lx> such 
a degree tbat there are no prOApects of a sacctssful fishery fbf 
lt> cume. The revenue for t&93 was Rs. being 2 dccfeaic of 

^ 474 m^ 1 *: a loan uf j£5oo,o« has been rmestd ai 3 A innoisc 
whkb waa 2cnt a preaeut in one of the Dutch govemar^ of Ceylon^ ijo 
yean 4 g<v and wi* then conihJured to l« about 50 years of ogc^ bod 
kmp been oae of the inatltoiicma of Ceylon, » dead : its ^ctll 4! feet 
it plljced in ihe Cokmibo Mtueum. 

Tbore is irime peo^pect that the Impcna! defence Contribution of the 
SftRMHi Scrrnramrtn wrill be nedneed froTo the crushing amotinE of 
100,000 iQj^70^0001 bm eren ihat se^ms excessive^ The Ssugapnotfe 
Chamber of Commerce by r6 voies to 4 Mpports the propoiLil of Hong 
Kong fof a Hritisih EXjlJ:ar- The En^rn Extension TdcgRiph Co; Ima 
connected Singappre with IrAHOAir ; messays to and fr^ra Greoi BiiLiin 
c^bna 6 / 5 £i. pci word. The Es^Snlrsn of FmaiC Is vUlting l^ndon, as 
Pfiiu^ Ritji Sjasl. The aUe^d murderer of At tTro^urin^ the 
. landmm PhraytH, Having been acquitted aker a fair iriiH iHe French 
1 ”™^ • rerrifli on Hjcm French and two Siamirie pidgea 

him guilty of ctilpablc bomkide utd sentenced him to 1 Itmg 
m fiangtolc .miier ihe of the French Minister. Sh 
Brook uf SarawaV bm nefumed u> Bofnta In 'iomvm the 
8ot ibe CJiLiic*c to hdp them in subjugating the Black Flag^ 
, 10 ^r^oimded by the coiahihed forces luiiouniing to ^ooOi 
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A ieirific ptaj^ue liai l)itpkefi otit at Konc^ whente half thj; popo- 

latTtm hat ibout Sca^ooo having Itft. There H^ve berri d^atb^ 
At ihe rme of about lOo a day. The bbour with uvery mher nm-rkci is 
paraly^d. The Government now propote IQ htijr up anti destroy (he 
uns^niiArr para of the town* 

In Jas'an, ihs dezddork tn the Diet atjll fx»ntirmeip atid the chimbef, 
after proToptiurii Iw* had once more to l>c dissolved. Count Okuui^ dcniet 
the supposed union of ihe t^ishinlca^ Itornm, nnd FHtshj Setslia panties. 
The EdticiUoRaT Department stores diai 4t the end of i%2, out of 
7t3S^f J4 ciliiidJcii of soliodJ-gojtif; 497^106 boys and 1,086^973 girls 
did not Miend^ tbiedy owing lq the poverty of i^iarents. The total t^e 
tn 1893 was j; f^pOeiOpOOo y^n, an inciew, on iRiyi, of 15,000,000 yr» r h 
ws* eiiblly with ihc United States, England atnl Diitta* vhh Hortp^ Kong« 
rrauicc, India and all folEdwin^ in ordet. tk»ule» the otfiixm 

flefit ici India, two are gone m Kroner lo study ihc Krctirh army systreu. 
Of the 35 Ja|Uinrse war-veSselUp 7 are rkrktrd titrserviccatiie^ and two new 
onrs am being btiilt b Engiond, of ihe A^jm/ lypt The Kosiat 

Sartdgs Binkin^ums for TS93.gLve iiOQ^ijtl^ depositors auainic 9o6pjjS 

m r^ap and 15^ 184p36X Ffoods have occurred 

in many places, rendering thomf^ancht bOmel«i; a tire in n coal mine, in 
Hwaii diitf fctp mljlled a lusS of 18 Uvesi niidi two of the aJdefct liisuiric 
temples at Tokushima K.eo wen: burnt down, wiih all them eontcMs^ An 
hktuftc image of Buddha has been presmtjeiL by the Tukb high pdon to 
the temple of thiddha t^ya in India. Gold hsa t»Mt dbeuver^d b |lurL^%3. 

A connplfaty to blow up the king of Koiia^ and hU minisicfa dit* 
GOveredp snil jS of ihr cucutecL Thr UlfroJing against 

Cofci}(iiEi^ ha5 broken Into a rebelbon,and (he king been obliged ro 
call in Chinese aviisfance. Japan also has sent troops to protect htr 
subjects, which may strain Tebtiona with Chtna ; and United Sutei and 
Britiih vessels an* also in Cho^ waters. pA Korean refugeCi who tu4 
murdered leverst mmtsiers some years ago, was as^iussinmted atShangboj^ 
if b assened, liy the wbh of ibe kxD|E. 

In Chis.s an imfitirrectton broke on I in the ptovince of Kmn. eaused 
hj Durunan fUssutittarttoti uid stteogtJicoed by (he numerous baiiiiit]| 
abatiL General l ing was sent to redress ihc gtierances of thr formirr, 
and to rJLtirpatc Llic lauer. Thi: FTimeh Mission iLi Hsbeg-fu, Province of 
Sbimfi, wai bumt down md it* mmaits sll-^veflted ^ but jCa^ P*W m 
eojtif^icniaiiDn, dirc rifigtemtlei^ were pimished, a pmeiamatiofl btued to 
icspcct CbrUtutm^ ' and those tmpiwmed were Uheiated- The Viceroy 
y Hung Chang lias made the ustial menroal ins|)ccdon irf the fteet* 
H.M.S. Lr#Arrhvtt has arrived aa Flagship vf the <!ltineic statkifL A hm 
at Shanghai dcdtmycd over i*o« Hnuw in the curh^ q[OArteri A bfue- 
buEton mandarin been decapitated at Soochgu: Jof ptondeiTiig: * flUc 
booi nr tost summcTp while Messrs Paul* Hart and Taylor, of the 

Chinese Cusiotiii have m:mvtd the red button and ihis Double timgon im 
thfir part in the Sikkiin Treaty negocutions. From Roiihpr, a hifg^ 
body of drilled cit»ph^ and joo Kjrghirt all armed with the oewm weapons* 
with |wa baurnitfr of loouniaio srattcsf m Moich to foitify.tho pstse^ 
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new bit KupgkuL A temporary artartg^cnt has hctn made fa^tweea 
Hussiui wid Dnim re^wding ihe Fftmirs^ the preseiit po¥ts being beM hf 
both pending bnal delimitaiiaiL The tel^UTiph is apen to Rashgur 

from the Chinese side^ and la 0$h on the Russian, le^irioj; ont^ aoo mile^ 
Oi maiintBinous country to be bridged over. 

The Ctif tis decorated sbe OrctibuTg Co^cks for ibeir hfisvery against 
the Afghans in die Pamirs. Ak Bertrab a Russian post in the 
Kjishgstr merchants cross freety, and the paper ruubie is current ai the 
rate of ii KnshgarUn The new custnim line has Wen opened* 

ftim ihe Pamirs, along ihe Afghan fronLter, through Karki, Kush Kepri on 
the .\mti L^aiya, Saraks^ along the Ruren !>agh mountains, and tho Atrefct 
to Chtiikbibr on the Cupbo : the Khm of Bokhara, bowrever, It to be 
allowed goock np to jC^oo^ooo duiy-free, for tiimi^lf. Chikisiisry Askatad, 
[Jahrup and Ek>khiiTa pre to be Brst^bss sratbas, and Samfcsj Merv^ Rmki 
and Rilih stcoitdHcbss. A hnipcb of the tmperjat Russian Bank has been 
opened at ^ew Bokhara — ^lo miles from the old city—jtid tbc Khan having 
permitted his subjects; to settle in it* ^orenil of the richer luercfinnis me 
liuiTJiiiji' houses in this Russian cantonment. 

From coma the report tlujit the chief of Maku in Aierbaljon U 

i^howjo^ iuoubordiutjion and to place himosJf and hk people imder 

Rossun protoctio:?, DimiTecuon has rUo appeited in Kliomt^n* ami the 
^leople^dbmtisiied whh the Gottfrnor, hod appealed to the Russimi Corurul 
far aid md protection : it is the bcglmiing of a new episode in the old 
iitoty. The Heir apparent had been suiTcriog frojn illne^s^ and iHeShah^s 
ruit ioKlljOl^ has been jmt off indcnndely^ 1:1 Css first brothor^ Midkam 
Abbns MirKi has been appointed Gorarcor of Chilnn and liis third brother^ 


Kukn^nd-Dowlak Governor of Vm, Bread dots had occurred a{ ifcrTicd- 
The walls of Shirau di topi dated by the recent ciuiiiL|ujtko have been 
repaired^ and the baxaam restored. ['ricJOiliy ivcEsogea hsve been inters 
changed between the Amir of AfghanbEEia and the Shah, the farmef prr 
Ecnting ihc iMlcr With a valuable copy of ihe Quran. 

In Tlfji.Knv, heavy flwds liud oc±‘iiired at liaghdad. The Sulisti seni 
4 C^ooo litres u on Easter gift to the Artnenun Hafriacch of Koum 
Kj|m; and be ha* presentrd lo the Brittsh a rmiii>letc set nf all 

(bo books putdjabed hi his reLgn and m numWr nf photogrjipho of all ihe 
educjijunal and indtutryd c«tafd£chmcnu$ created ^ Ute ysars, Therp 
WHS in oYtlhteak of ciiolcn as Constantifioplc. Grccdi newspapers arc; tioup 
illowerl to enter Turkey j (wo have been placed on the Dcid Sea, 

and 1 itomsnf with lighteit j$ in proipccr A ootificatioo bii been issued 
rmuppresi caacijrma fioui lulgrimi in ihe 
The Rbedive of fkrs jT opened an cahibirtou of National An and 
tndHstTj It AlirsaiKlriM, n; which pmt iht in* borbeut, with J de|jth of 
jS fi., i« llghtetJ dl night by electricity. RUi |>a,h*'* Miiii«try harii^ 
nsgne.!, o new Miniuty was farmed, after caiiie,cn» with 1.4Vtd Cromer, 
N^J^ha B l-reiident of the Cotioca ^ MiniiUt of ihc loterigr; 

hmi the Foreign Office; 3.[u«nj^lu P^,ha FcHmi, the War 

I ? Ed.^uon 

and PttWtc Wortv, and Ibrahtm KuM Faiba, pf The Khedive 
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hit approved of the tot An Agricultiiml iclmnl \ afwJ wiih hU 

Coundt has ckcided on mLikiii^ tht pooposed reservoir ai Aa^oujii, ilw 
cjucMion of ejtpens* htiii^; left for Eater wtlenifflt. ;^SO,Ik» Ijitt Lcen 
suactioned for a new Muncora, on the EsM faAnk of rbe Nile, to receive 
the contefii:^ <ir the present (ibch Muvuin, And »e hDjje the btnldini,, 
which k absaltuelv will be si once hegtin. A new site has i*Jio 

btej choMn near the Abdin Palace far the KhedbHal Ubiaxy and 
^lu^jTi of Arabic Art, Eaptoraiiona In Egypt bat winlirr have yielded 
good resells^ Si. dc .^!organ hw dtficovered the chambeii; of the Dashur 
pyiamidf anil foood a f^uantity of gold and jewdkd omamentjc j ^T^. 
Navilk has uii«;>vered ihe letnainder of Queen Hateso'ft simcturca, bnifiapi 
atwong other thbgB, a great ehony shrine j Prof. Flinders Petrie at Kufi 
<Coj>tot) diocOTETcd remains of the worship of Khcni, and throe coloist Kit 
godi. mde and slrnoge in form, igpposed to belong to the J^^ehiilwio 
enUewil* More ihe hu Dyoaaty j on them, b Inw tidkf, aie syiiiboJ^ 
thclis am] oroaroent^ The putting tip ior sale of 150,000 n^ea of [jmtTw 

Sanieh lands fed to mach cadtEnienl »fid ill-feelings bi^iiie she ^fmktry 
preferred Wie hjjjpitF ofTcr of the Europam fklicrch lif^alion Co-p to that 
Of made by a poup nf nativca. The dctkkm was attacked hy 

the “ PitriOU," but Et wa^ eonhimcd by the Khedisi;^ and the native 
would-be puichasera were given mber Unds to bay. Tbt Railway ami 
Cttitomi* receipu for ibe ijt f^tartcr 0/ tbji year txcKed those of hn 
year hr £E.f50,000. 

A Ti.’jits tettrm for r£t9j ¥!ales that it yielded 115,190 hcciolitre* of 
red and ^3,544 of white wine, tn s Chhsliait cHurrh of the 

5th century has been dheovtred at Tigmt near Delhys. It h lao ft Iwg; 
has many crtJTtiiBs on tbe wal!,—the pillars are proliisdy deematetj with 
I be monomerni tif our Lord, while several pagan stel^ in the Apse vhtiw 
that It was unginany 4 j^igan temple or wba Imiit of the rsiEm of one* 

His ShedHan Majesfy, Muley d Ba«»n, of .\loinooto« died 

iuddenly m the 7th JsiJift j and hk «»%, Abd-tifA^ic, whom he bad 
designated ai his meeeissr. has been inodoimcd Emperor by the Mioiscers, 
with Ihe cogrtirance of iht reprewitaiive of I'ofctgn aratesi. He h only 
t4 yesTifc of age; hut the fucceiiiao !^ms finajly settled, withouT the 
tmuble that vws expected. 

At Si^R^A LEO?r£^ I he French auihonttes ■creil in a liigltltuoded 
mnniicr with the fjovetnor, CoIp Cardew j and we Imve pockefed the litirh 
with our usual defcmence (o Fieisch tetnpef. In the Caitcsoox^ Bamn 
Nechtiil: found the extreme north east <d the tetTUory occupied by 
Eogbtrtfij and Bomu Mahodists and hid lO letuin lo Akkoskp after 
conduding meoiies with Kara and other natinr Siatea The Convoy 
ddirnitation ncgotbuooa wkh France were Itroketi off hy tbe Frenckp who 
blame ihe King of the Belgiani for beiftg ** obsthtoit* I hey are, st a 
matter of cfl«rtc, in wild exalcntenl regatditig ihe Anglu-Belgian arrange¬ 
ment for die multial leasing of ecitaln tmiUjtf mrar the NQe and Like 
Tang^nyikoi whik the Germani Timrc nssionably have Simply aaked for 
■ gtmantee of iheir own nghis, which was it once given, aod the 
clause s withdrawni Our Foreign Office, with its usual mbmiiiipn co 
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France, bus taken ittU oppoTtimiiy to as^^ for i fiistinct iLitetticnl of nil 
Kreoch claims and pretensionii;. it is (o b<i hoped that Ls with the view 
df finally Bqtieltliiiig fill ilwK ftxe not founded on absolute feet. Cflpi. 
jacquei liaa indicted another defeat on Rumaliia's troopsp ai ljjku:;a 
near AlbertsvillE, where he hid been milinfr Incutsfnus, Ugomi and 
UfujL The Tteoeb had Imd some fi|^hunj; with the Titategs, it Timbyctw, 
and def*^tted them wHh loss; but the papen received report that in the 
occupation of that dtj* si great spirit of hifiaburdinutkin waa oiitmfESt, 
which bodeji ill fof French eolcrttLiHion. The Portugese riplurcrl Antin 
and Batidtm, with a. loss irf 5 killed and wounded. Si. HkljiS'a which 
h in fmandal itnit$, vw trying to bomiw =,500 to dRvetop her fishing 
indu5^m, js her scaa abound with cod and tunny: her population hii 
feilcn TO itiooo from S^ooo. In GcieuaK Africa^ t^itbooii wha hud 
been girmg iroubk; has aued for peace, hut poitliniLBi^ me yet unkaovm. 

Sir H> lxK:h« High Commiaaioncr of Ci.P^ Cocokt, has reniriKMl afeer 
ihort leave to FjigliotL Sir D- TermafU, who has been Speaker for 35 
years^ waa f«lccted to that oftice in the new Parliament j ind the legislature 
hir. ai:ce|iied the annexatioci of Pondolind. UmtihingiUiiO, a PoDiiulund 
Chief opposed to Sigtau's action, hM been, tmufuned to Griqualand. Tlie 
S. Afficin Post Office has, for the fmi time showa a profit, in 1^95, the 
tdcgntph already paying f8%4 Swi£ikndb not yet ^ctiLed; for tbot-jh 
we made the ixxt possible terms for it with the Taawbvaai^ the Queen 
and many chieft prefer being ursikr i^ngllih ruk. Sir James Stvewri^ht 
an his ™t wai cr>fdiaUf received by Prcaident Krugta-. The N^orthern 
province^ imwevef, li disturbed; and the forcci bdng om, severut 

Bnitfih ^uhiecii roident in tlw Trinsroi! cumpliineil 0f being qonipcrlled 
to serre ; tint the Pnaident waa ckaxiy within his rights, as ill reaidenra 
are liable for serrice in dtfence of the state, 'rhi: chief, Xagiui, occupies 
A good position and his people ate well armed and provisioned, and while 
vriUing to come to terms and ivxy truces 01 tribute they ob}ect to being 
iraRSpianted. and will rather fighc. Of the M&ctlUAHAL&.YD Railway 77 
mtlea were completed^ and the line was soon to be opened to Ma&kiug- 
ilore Tuitii like ihcftc of Zimbabwe were dtscorered, 50 luilc* N E. of 
BuLiwayOp by Sir Jnlin Wlloughby : and Roman coins hMi-^ been found 
there, notably r of HeJena Augusta* 4 of CcmiuotiUi, .mh one with the 
wolL The widows and cbjldieo of LobcoguJi hive reiurned to BuFawayO 
and m wdl treiced. Much g<>ld haa been ddeowed in M.ATABEJ_tL4>frp, 
the alFairt of which inr now manogeii tiy in Administrator wdh a cuundl 
of 4, fine of whom ia to be a judge 'fhey ait to be chosen by the Coro* 
pony but sul^ciit to iip|rtnval by ihe Crown, ami am be femoved by the 
Scertsary nf £ia!r. Their anboactceii, lubjcet to connrmatbn by the Cape 
Chief C?Tm iiiiadEJiiet|i becume Law, and i xnea are 10 be imposed bv the 
same proerdme. The nm in»pc» Daniels and Hllion, who mniwLded 
Lobengub a gold and iuppresi^ hii mtssige thus leading to the musaaens 
of nKwe ihan 30 I%wropeaiTa in the bie war, liavc been convicted and 
sentenced only to impnsonfuent for ra years. Sb mote smtnert are being 
cofutrriicted on Uke Syaasn. The report of a colSificm between the liritidi 
and iNamtfiurse on die Zambesi h aaid lo have orhoi from the firing of a 
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ttlu,e some pn-boatt The affair {^f VoKnOA me ueated 
F^hnor*^ Dtcle, a Frwch *denti« .n,«IIing ter .-Inthropo- 

Mihtbeldand, iWguese ,enito« 
^ “"6“^ UJUi. Uro-nbo, Teb««, Huigh U‘a^ cotmuy. S 

He totoIp* th ^ (hence thrcittgh Mqsu cow ntry to AtotiibM. 

--«pn»rie, and .radei ter ve]X 

chan, of fart, «tcbltth«l tg protect the country, ,nd W«te!aTh» 

b«n oceopted. tUbtdwi, once Zpbeir'* davc end eoe SuSw 
byrog toartne* Eagherrot alta A definite delintS^don h« 

e=i!!^r.* r*'’*’'*^*"'-* hatf the Hole at \t^i it- 

Lt^ hai proved sutcessfuJimd l* bdtigeatentJed.^ ^ ^ 

The poputaiion uf AusTRjtLiJL the end of iRoi r . 

?.. W=l s.,674 .= 6S.M4 « .»■», 

adtuive of 4s,ooo «aorii ‘}-^t toiat incaa« tf *. cL^of -hiJ. ff ^ 

*" ■»'« 

,7?k'^ '”r '^*',' “'i '.“S ftom T«uijj,ra. 

.kS « «lSrJ"k ■" T '■“"« ■" '“ '’■' ‘»“™ “"ftt.il- 

whtt^ we notict tenher on. will from which much aood ijt Mikr. f«t 

sb<L” “'.rk: 

S" Otorg. Uibb. hu Ciptimd a n-aopniiiii Ikai onr Partiiunm, « „„j,, 
^t«". f„all A«i„lia. m7i=™ 1^ 

«fL'V- 

£™r i' ^ fw 1895 w j;;8^ooo mid ^775 e« 

V T *. 1 ^ retittchinmfi The extion ot 

sppin hia been eicEpdutulty large. ** 

la Kai»f ?jt 4 L 4 Hti, the Alararichlef has ridded aa hi* *r«it» j . 
u»«lf and ptfla „„d„ .k. 

SEWseKlES. VOL. VIIL • “^'“P'tftfliimfarh.,.. 





2^2 Sumtii^jy BvttUs, 

«If aud people, p™oisi.*g that vt,ey wfllgiw no fiutbtr trouble Seven 
withouakw lii»e occutted. but no 5P«M daxiiagO wk wp«ted. The 
muiiCT irttler eyst'in’ hasTjeen adopted »ilit Lidia, the Umil being 
At Uw Imer-Australiiiatt 1‘osial Conference, part cf the laboiue ot wbic 
we noted UaJ tiuorlw, N«‘ Zealand al(n« stood ottl for the td ptJ^e 
to Eogbnd. .Ml the otberr opposed the |Hcject, as it would eouil an 
«(pea« of JSOjOO*. pretUius neduciton to aid. having caiwed * H» 

of Samoa have called for strong staietnenta from the 
Australasisti Colonics, lhat the Bertin afnmgemeni be tevised «the pre- 
8C151 anarchical stare is an impoaiblc one The Utuied States agree and 
say tho' have no real ioteiiat in the iiliiid, 

At Ottawa, CAJtAOJt. s» we write an iropottanl inlcnotemal CDfObieuce 
u about to BWrt for discussion of important matter* eonneeted with 
trade, and Steam and Telegraphic cornmnnicationi Crtal Untiun is 
misMnied hf the Em' “f Jerwy ond Mr, W. H. Mctcw of the Coloni^ 
Office - Genada by Sir johu ThompMit, the E'rcmier, Hun, Mnckenae 
Bostvi Mimtier of Cotnniefce. who has taken an impoTiant lead in the 
miller Sir A. V. Caron, E’tMtataslcf-Geaeral, and the Kon. G. E- Foster, 
Minister of i-irJaccj tlw tJipe by Sir C. Mills, Agent-General in London, 
Sli IL l>c VtHiers, Chief Jnsike, and Mr. Ho&neycr; New South Wales by 
Ihe Hem. V. II. SlUot ; Victoria by Sir H. Wriaoo, the Hon. S. Fraser, and 
the HiJti- llBgcfa'd} South Austiidia by the founcr Premier, die 
Him. T i'layfonii Queensland by the Ho®. A, J. Thynne and the Hott 
W. VoTTOBt; New Zealand by (he Hon. A. Ixe Smith ; and Tasnwjtia 
bi'iht Hon- N. Fiutgerald: no ddegfac is named fat West AuatndiM. 
The CaiHidiau TnrifT has been reduced in Cavoiir of Great Britain on ^70 
anicte. ITie l-bhctro in rSijj produced $^j(!,6S6.6oo, an increase on 
j of cbielly on Columbian SalmoB; ibe industry engages 

too vesseU,'besides t.<soo boats; 67.75.1 men and a cipiul in gear and 
appaniius of ^», 6 St.S 57 - ^ Canadiim miaoals gave 

*i,65£MSOo: of these the chief were, coals, 81,684.450: nickel, ^utT.syo t 
guio, 8165,4411 i cop(ier, *i 55 ti 7 »: pettokuin, Si66,S66j oatural gas, 
^-^,46; silveT. $64,3114 r •‘w® «re, tiexl 

being gypsnm pyrites, phoaphalei and mica, tinak shtiw a lutal «K- 
peadiiure of 8130,530,934 *^<3 » ^ of 89,850,57$. Tlif net 

evniJi^ of the Canadiso Padfic Railway ait given u $6,199,700 in 1890; 
8,S,oei5^659 in tSgt J 8-^4 3*^347 m 1S911 and 87.741,4 tO ki The 

net revenue ol the Canadiin Trank Railway for the tiali' year was $1,387,545 
against 83.075,305 in Momreal caused a lota ol $100,000. 

•nd a Landslip at is. Anne’s, near Quebec, hod Caused a flood resulting in a 
Uisa of 30 lives, b^dcs horses and cattle. Lxtsiraettive goods liad occuircd 
in Urilish Coliindjia, where 70 miles of the valley had become a raging 
toTTEtit, scKral lives were lost, and ibc Pacific Railway was damaged to 
the octcnl of $750,**' ■ mttcli distress prevailed, hundretiii of (ianneis 
Itring nilneii. A ommuslon which sat, st h» own rciltiest, to cKunine 
certain alltgattuns agaiiut the Halt. Theodore Uaris, Peemia of Columbti, 
hu fully eaonetsierl him front hlarot Tile locsd deficit of Prince Edward's 
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IslUDd junoumedr hsi ta A min of^nur wjis btnt to mutn 

ihe MAlcnt In the Pncifii: i^rijing the regutiiijijfi& Aijajjted. Genfnil 
Hefhcn ha^ recem mended 1 rcducllan in the tiumKei nf volutiiecT^^ to 
increase their effitiencyf eind firopows ibst ihme of the tnariiiine provinces 
shtHild hti drilled with the Imperial ri^lar titwps. The ^IcGitl Univei^ity 
had reteivfd three gifts tjf S|o^ooo—from Sir 1 >. Emiih, j. 1 ^ 1 . R, 
Mdlaotip and W. O «SfAcf>onaki. Tcrtai prohihitioii wms earned by h roifiil 
Tiifljority of no^oogf, being in Ontario ib.ooo^ Manitoba ti.^oop Rdnce 
Edward’s Idand 7i«»i ^d Kova Scotia 30,00a. 

In NEH'|-oL'Hi>LJ.ffP, the revenue for 1S93 was $1,507,149^ lenvia^- a 
dchdt of ^41,358 ; the piiblsp debt was 1^3^25^000. Tlie Fretach at 
Ficrre pretend to the right of having thefr tobaoco ftee of ; the 

CoEonkl OffiGe inskts ots the colony’s tttpectitig every Fnmth rigtn or 
pictension^ and, of eotine, take no steps to remedy ihe ml No ktt than 
17 petkions were lodged egaiiat tnembera retunied to the Legidatire 
Aasembly, and 9 have been actually unaeaterf for bribeiy and comipiton ^ 
the Mbbtry rtsi^ned^ and Mr. A. 1 \ Gwefndge heesme Premiet» to place 
oi Sir W. White way. Factious oppcdtloa haa prevented the renewti] ot 
tnpply, the Aisemhly has been prerofoed to give time to end ibv triiti; 
and automs are being collected rnformnllyj by voluntnry paymeni by - 
inercbiin^^ on their goodi — a rare bat heandfnl act of self-denying 
patriatbm which has not, however, been univetsd. Sir W, Whiteway forgot 
himself so fai aa publicly to tmpiign the verdict of iIjc tribunals; ouil 
pobiic feeling has been mnning so high, that it is openly uid tliai it 
would be belter for NewfoundlaJid to give up its local Icgidoturc and 
itnrcrt 10 the coinpaTative ipjtct and peace of 11 Grown Colony. 

The telegraphLc iciTke between Canada and the Inoio hai been 
comeciedf ami h er|iectdd to lesolt in an increase of mutual trade. At 
present iIh: espom froiu Cllukada to the Hritith Werst Indies ornount to 
#i^a47t890> and irnpoits to Canada Jaw^licS has pciitionetl 

for an eiirosinti of the teitn of otfice of her (ioTctnor Sb H. HUikc. 

- The deaths have beerp mmmroced during ihc 4.]iiaiTerj of:— 
Dr. Sambhu Chandei Mucherni, Editor of the Calcutta ** Rab and Rayet** 

—Pandit Shunkur Pan<l linings late Orieniol TrarBlatnr 10 the Goveiommt 
of Ikimuay and Administrator of the Parebondur State Prince Eugene 
Kuspoli, The African tra^xller^ htikd byandephanl in SJornaiiLmdR^i 

Kahadur Kam Ruttun. the nrll Icrvown banket of jMeon Meet ; _ John 

Lanpotii ftm Auditoc GencraT nr Canada and Vice Chantidlor ivf Totnnni 
Ufiivonjfty Robert French Sheiifh Q.c, who jfti^ serving In the 
Indies. WAS Attorney General of GlhraltarG* T. Rockland. t<Li^ somcr 
tifne of the Board of Revenue and the Guvetwof Gt^uraV^ Conodl^ and a 
grofli nalUTal hEsiotian O Stewaii^ cir.*.. Chief Juitiee of CcySon; 

—Li, CetiE^ral P. IL Scot, (SnileJ ind Mutiny campaigntt)Haci Hahaddr 
Veahwonl Vntadco Atble^ w. 4 -t Xaiti-Dtwan of Rxroda i —Khalifa 

Sayad Kirajet Hussain, son and Feraonal As^uiant of the esteemed Priuie 
Minmer of !^tiitl% b yatrog odiciol of great proniifie;—Rai liahadur 
Gutiabhirain Goruch/somciiine Secy, to the jliiiiaui Tcvi Book Coiumiltife 
and 1 great pruiuotcr of f!diicaiicKi In his fitovince ;—llighnesa So All 

<y 2 
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Mur^ Khan, Ta![mr Bahadur of Khairpoii CXAI. ;■—Genefid Heoty 
Alexander, <|Cnm«a, Mminy and Znln "wars) -^Khan Bahadur Daimr 
KicrioiDji CuTsetji Modjr of Snrai;—Col. A. A. /ohnsoBj (iliiiiny)} 
Geocnl KohiSit ft.*., the «ll-kcown bt« Principal of the 

'fhuauwn C«lk*fr, Roorfcc*;—F. Barnes Pcatsock, member of the 
Board of R«\'enaer-J,.F. D. Inglu* C-S-t-i of the Punjab administiaiiou, 
wim did *erstte tn the iludnjr, and was die bat Chief CoromiMionei of 
Oudh;—the Navab Khas Mahal, senior widow of the loie ea-King of 
Ouilhj—Rai Bahadur Bonklin Chonder Chatterji, ci.e., a.^,, a noted 
writer and supporter of female edmailoiiBalju Aiibinaah Cimodet 
Ghnse, Chief Interpreier cf the Colpitta High Court;—Bishop C. A. 
Smyihics, of Zenziliar, who laLouned siitce tSSj in East lUrica ^ol* W. 
F* Wright, tin. (Canton 1857, Kaffir and Zulu Worsj;—A, G. Macdonald, 
a.<LS. (jT/.J j—Iospectot Ceneml of HcspiiaU H. B Bruce (hrgt .Afghan, 
and Sollej cainpaignB)IJepUty Inspector GenL of HtBpiials A. Ciraham, 
IH.P.Surgeon CknernI B. F. Hutebinwn, (Muiiny sad snd, Afghui 
Wan^ ;^Lt Cot B. A. Trotter ;"Revd. A, Hortis, H^a,, LUlx, the great 
PhitokglwPara P«iab Singh, Dewan of fbtialaHon. Peicr Fawcett, 
of the SydnejT Legintouvc Council and far 75 years Judge of ihe Suprome 
CourtHon, Joseph Houselej, Vico-Chanedlor and Asatf. Judge of 
Pctncc Edward's Island Supreme Court j^M. Foticaru, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the OoBcge de Prance ,—Kb Highncei the Maharaja of 
fhimmOo, who had hiitudf taken to Benitteii to dte and wat there 
cremated F. (1 Johiuon, Chief Jniticc of Clueetuland ;—B, H. 

Hodgson, •.C>5., a profoond Oticnuihst, whose great atiommenta nevet 
received any recognition whatever'GenL hL j, Turnbull fSdndb# 
Punjab and Mating WoreJ^—Genl F, D. Plowden, litadras Airoy (Mutiny); 
—Hugh Froier, tince 1888. British Mtnbter in Japan;—<ienl. Sir J. J- 
Etsset. cc;sr.&, ca., (three Kaffir WoraJ ^Charles Henry Peanoti, late 
Vtaoriaa Minialer of Public IiiiiraciionMndamc Beciui ;^Elb 
Shereehan Highness Mulcy El Hosmn, Emperor of Mofoecoi^Sir M. 
B. B($^, late Chief Jtu^co of Biltiih ColitmbUProf. W. T>inght 
Ulttiney, of Northampton, Moaoebtnetu, U a learned Orientalist and 
prOfoand Sanskrit tcbolatSir J. Cox Bray, kie Agenl<Genb for & 
Australia-and Mi. .M. E Kempton, Uie Dirociot of Public Instrao- 
tion, N.W.P. 

aied /wee, 1894. 
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A Lfiter from ffis fha Amir Abdurra^mati, 247 

wUh satisCiction anti joy* To Cod bc: praise that in the Empire 
of the gracious, high, exalted Presence, the illuBirious Queen, 
the Kaisaniof Hindustanand England,there are such persons, 
eminent and wdl-versed, who, out of (their) perfections and 
with (Ml) information and in order to manifest prudent and 
disinterested opinions, themsdves become the means to the 
friends of bath nations for an increase of the bondti of 
friendship and of one-heartcdncsa and a guide to the im- 
ioformed on to the straight path by iheir iticompoiable writ* 
Ings and speeches and themselves sow in the minds Imth of 
the select and the publte, seeds of the plant of good 
thoughts, resulting in good. No doubt, tbe wise have 
said that "if tlte existence of the learned who are wdb 
informed were not (a fact) on the page of {universal) existence, 
the court of the palace of the world would be. like a house 
witlioui a lamp, in darkness and obscurity." Although you. 
with forethought of cortsequtncta and in your knowledge of 
affairs and of weighing details had constantly explained at 
meetings and in your own publications, before the inter¬ 
view with my sagacious friend. Sir Mortimer Durand, 
which happened to take place with me here last year, 
that this (Our) Government was A sincere fricfid and 
well-wisher, one in heart and steadfast in symi>athy with 
the Empire of the High Presence, ilie Exalted Queen, 
and you have showm this with undeniable arguments and 
irrefragable proofs, yet, the eyes of the short-sighted, the 
malevolent, the envious, the lU-wishers of ugly faith could not 
set the purity of intention, as dear as the world-illumiHa¬ 
ting sun, of this (my) Government and not being convinced 
by your truth-stating words, were waiting for the touch- 
sione of a lest, till the rays of righteous hearts, shining with 
the light of truth and purity, lifted the inner darkness of 
die imperfect minds of those unhappy beings, (who have so) 
little intelligence, from amongst them, 

Ptffr " M tMdt mryffiing Kthtch tiv kart duirai htamf ai 

fast heMnd tkt 

Although, according to your own saying, the affection 

k t 
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and truth and one-heariedneiss of lliis (our) Government 
with the valued British Empirei from the b^jitining of the 
Treaty of friendship which we made with the kind and b^e- 
volent Sir Lepel Griffin, absolutely never, at any ume, 
and on any occasion whatever, altered or changed (for a 
momertt,) in spite of the soul-disturbing.agitations of some 
of the officials of the Indian Government, t was ^dl 
vciy grateful to my friend, the consequences'foreseeing 
well-wisher of both nations. Sir Mortimer Durand, aind to 
the other members of the Commission, that they caused 
certain agents of the Indian Empire, who themselves had 
become an obstacle (screen or veil) on to themselves and 
were not knowing their own friend as they should have 
done, to beware of this curtain of ignorance and so made 
the tie of affection and single-heartedness which from old 
luid existed between the two nations more tnanifest and 
evident and when they lifted up the curtain from between, 
there no longer remained any obstacle (or veil), as says a 
luaster of the heart (Hafb): 

Vent: “ Ifttvvtti mt <tttd Uv otstArffg doth niAwwiw, ^ 

Da thm tAyuf/, oh tmst tke (V/V cf Stlf from btnetmr 

In other words, as soon as they lifted their own screen 
they found on this (my) side nothing except single-bearted- 
nessand unsethshness. It is ])roper that both Oovefninents, 
which in prosperity and adversity, in progress and in 
decline arc Inseparably united, (necessary to, mid necessitated 
by, each other) should be very grateful to such undoubted 
friends as Sir hlortlmer Durand, Sir Lcpel Griffin and 
yourself and should be desirous of greatly increasing your 
honours. 

The conclusion of this message is the expression of (Our) 
desire of meeting (you) and with the prayer for the health 
of friends and peace (be on you); Fink. Written on the 
8th of the sacred (month of) Muharram in the year of the 
Hijra 1312. 

The Amih Abdurrahman. 

As 1 fri rB>4 atiti* to ibc •jf A^hanistiwi n*!*, 

t^. the British Empiw i have signed ihii HnU, 
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KOREA AND THE FAR EAST. 


u 

EXISTIN'G MATERIAL REGARDIN’G KOREA. 

Bv TiiF. Suu-EurrOH- 

B):cAU5t: Korea, after an isolation of centuries, has only of 
Ifite years been opened, in some of its ports, to free traffic 
with other nations, it is hastily conclotled^that our available 
knowledge regarding it can be only as scanty as it Is 
recent. This ts, however, a mistake. It was '* T/ie ^siaiu 
Quarterly Review" that, some time before Mr. G, Curzon^s 
prognostications, first brought to the special notice of Its 
contemporaries the threatening iLSpect of Korean affairs in 
tiic admirable and largely-q^uoted paper on “ Korea " by 
Mr. k, Mlclile, dated Tientsin July 1^92 and published 
in our issue of October (892, which is still the safest 
guide in the present complications. Korea has a long 
history ; and if tlie native matenals are, so far as we as yei 
know, few and comparatively uselcsss, the records of China 
and Japan are rich on this subject and have long ago been 
accessible to us through the diligence of scholars.* Korea, 
moreover, though nut visited by many Europeans before 
the *' ojicning out" of the country, had already been de¬ 
scribed by various writersand, since that opening, the 
books on Korea have increased so rapidly that we have 
regarding it a mass of literature, more than enough to give 
us, on car€iful perusaJ. at least as much information on 
Korea and its people as can be got, by reading, of any 
such distant country*—^as (say) Argentina or Bokhar.i. 

Korca*'s first European visitor was Father Gregory de 

• P, flu Ka 1 (k; Tht gmtrat «/ Chim. bunilon! J. Watlt, 

t7j6: 4 vols*, foinijlws the Oiiueae record* a* F, J'. Klipwtli give* the 
JapancH:: Afiirpt dcs TVaU fmdutf dt 

JitfitMPii-iAiiuju. (Oficntnl TfandfltJOfl Fuad. J. Murray, l^jodon, *83^-) 

t Sbtpvieckcd uumcTS, tnisiioniiry pi lest*, juiil caittains of vcsscU. 
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Cesp«des, sj., who i7?.s s«ni there ifl i S 94 ** CJiaplaift to 
the Christian portion of the Japanese troops then invading 
the country* he (s said to have made sevend convcrtSj 
besides attending to the Jayianese Christians, The next, 
thongh involuntary, visitors were a small party of Dutch 
seamen who were captured by the fCoteans, in 162/1 on 
(heir landing to get water: they were detained but were 
kindly treated. Their leader, John Weiteree, lived to meet, 
27 years afterwards, and to act as interpreter for 36 of hb 
fellow-countrymen who, having been wrecked on the coast, 
had been simtlariy broughi in prisoners, though they too 
met kindly ireatinent. They remained In ihe country from 
1656 to 1666, when some of them, under Hendrik Hamd, 
escaped to Japan and ther)ce got back home- The first 
European hook on Korea was published by Hamel at 
Rotterdam, in ifidS.J and was soon translated into various 
language's. He recorded hb adventures, experiences and 
impressions, which subsecpitint accounts have proved to be 
generally correct, though al the time the writer was held 
to be a liar. Notices of Korea ftwjuenrly occur of course 
in the letters of the Jesuit Missionaries, m China and 
Japan ;§ as also in similar IcUers of Bishops and otbers.|| 

* MHUtitt dt Mars 1593 li Mars tSSM/'"' * ^ Gama. 

Wilan, 1597, In HaWujt, where alto h the mlMeslmg Thm TetHtmrnki 
itoitrrttag ihr mish^ t/ Ctrta ; 1600. Al*o lettrr jliniittiif fmte 

1595 da J*’ Laai* Roroc, * 59 ®* 

t Front a tnUaioasty point 01 view this i great mhtake, for it 
unliickilf )d«ti(iheil Clu»iian 1 ty with a rorrign itunMon. lienee, poaibty, 
remilts the deep'iwatrd aiilipaihjr of the Korean ■ against Chdstbnity. 

J Kendiik Hamd, ^arratson «f an anlark^ md imprisaaottnt in 

i it U given tn the CoUcCbom of AsUcy, Chanhilt and FinJtoiton. 
AV/rt/a^ iftf Nas^ragt^ «ie., Pofi*. T, Jolly, 1670* h the 1 ‘reDch Iran*- 

IjitifHK 

$ tiUrts idifiantn itearintut. Path, 1870-83} u*: 26 voU. 

y We (04}' spcdly MofttcigneuJ’ Alextndte de Ckrtt^ea, llbbop o( Feking 
in 1797. keiafian. dr fliaiiUttmtat da rvlwV/lnirtiJrjwni dans it n^ammt dt 
Carre. LondtH^ ftoiuwtuikr, iSoo, Aku* pahUshed befnv th« 

Tmtt« ( note especially; Cokawl ?on Skhold's l,eydent 1833, 

Mpedatly valoaUe ss the suthrv liver) lung ai Nogetsaki and met Koreans 
then!} with whom he conversed; Chailcs Gotititfft/i^arna/ p/ Jlknt Vajaga 
along the Cnait of Chino. London, T. Ward ; gtd edition, iSjt-gg. 
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The archives in Rome would doubtless yield a rich harvest 

it patient investiga^tiorii. 

Besides the elder scholani already died, wc have a very 
full account of the antiquity, circumstances, vicissitudes 
and suflerings of Korea by Mr. Griffis :• it is particularly 
rich in Japanese sources, with which the author’s long 
residence in Japan made him particularly convereant, As 
regards current history we need specify only the dates «f 
the respective Treaties. Tlicse are : with Japan iSy6 
(revised and extended m i879> iS8o. 1883 and 1889); 
China 1SS2 ;—United States, 1882;—Great Britain 1883; 
Gcoiiany i884:-ltoly. iSS4;-France 

,$86;—and Austria tSgj, And. above all, as bearing on 
the present state of affairs, is the Treaty of Tientsin oF 1885 
between China and Japan. 

The country thus forced into unwelcome intercourse 
with the world, is a peninsula, 600 miles by about 135. 
with a superficial area of some 8,000,000 square miles, its 
peculiarity being the net-work of islets surrounding its 
coast lines. The population is very variously stated. 

V'^arai. the latest foreign authority on the subj^t. gives it 
at 16,000.000; the Chinese recently estimated it at a Uitie 
over 6.500,000; and the Staf^^taans puts it, 

according to the ‘‘last government census'—of whatever 
value that may be—at 10 . 538 , 937 * The climate is healthy ; 
the scenery good and in places grand in the extreme; the 
land fertile and fairly weli cultivated,| though much still 
lies waste, awaiting the increase of the population. It is 
said to abound in minerals, both precious and those of 
common use ; iron ores of excellent quality arc mined and 
there are also a few copper mines, but, up to the present, 
with the exception of the signiheant exportation of gold 
mainly by Japan, which in 1886 amounted, according to the 

• \V, E. Qiiffis, JCfirea, t/u Stugdem, Nc* York jwd Ijrndon, 

i MacmJlbn jnd Co., l/indmi, 1844 

I Kofw ititJ tftt tivrtd TB^iU mssintaitt, bjr Ctpc A, E. J. Csvetidish, 
London, G. Philip Alld &06, 1654. 
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Ciistoms' returns to 503,296 dollars, the " opening " of Korea 
has only brought to the outer world some of her surplus agri-^ 
cultural produce. A full list of these includes rlcc, maiKC, 
barley, wheat; beans and peas: hemp and flax 1 cotton and 
tobacco; chilli^ cabbages, turnips;, gourds and melons. 
The rice and beans caused political burnings with Japan as 
late as last year, Korea has good fisheries on her coast, 
but they are not much developed. Her one grimt industry 
is ]>aper of various kinds and for various purposes * this is 
much priited. 

Like all £astem kingdoms, Korea is an absolute 
monarchy, in which, theoretically the king is supreme lord 
of life, land and property,—everything and everyone being 
subject directly, indiscriminately .and indefinUely, to his will 
or caprice. But practically, the government Is oligarchical, 
in which, however, the stilt, small, yet po’werful voice of 
the people makes itself occasionally heard.* The king is 
aided by a Supreme Council of Three, called the Ministers 
of the Right, Left, and Centre: the last is the Premier of 
the oountry. This Council recjdves daily reports from the 
seven Depaitoients which supervise the business of the 
state. They respectively take cognisance of, i. Office and 
Public Employ,—3, Finance,—3, Ceremonies,—4. War,— 
5. Justice,—6. Public Works,—and 7. Foreign Affairs, a 
recent necessity. All these chief officials residing hi Seoul, 
form, with the Ministers, the Central Gov^ernmerit, which 
controls the internal and external affairs of the kingdom. 
The capital, Griffis tells us, is to Korea what Paris is to 
France, not only the leader and head, but also the more 
imiiorUmt, though the smaller^ part: dais is true in Korea 
probably to a greater extent than in France, 

For iidminEsirative purposes, the country is divided into 
S provinois:—1, Ham Gyong and 2. Phyong-an in the 
3 - Kangiwan on the E.,—4, Kyong-Sang and 5. 
Chol-la on the S.,—6. Chhung-Cbhong, 7, Kyong-Kwl (in 

y (I, \\\ tiilmoTB, M.A., Edinburgh, luondon, ind Xe*r 

f- *"'1 Satn, 18^ i otto the taitvi aulhor's earlier Cs/nt 
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which is Scuul)t anci 8, Hwang-Hai on the \V, Bach 
province has its own Governori with a full sta/T of officers, 
attendants and parasites. The S provinces arc sub-Jivtded 
into 332 Districts, each of which again has its own staff of 
officers, attendants and parasites, under the Prefect, who is 
rcsponsit)ie to the Oovenior and through him to the Suprenu. 
Government at SeouJ^ for Its administration. Each town 
and villa^ has its own local head or Governor. The 
peculiar unit of administration is the group of 5 Itouses, to 
which each individual can be traced by means of his 
or identification-ticket, which even' Korean must hold and 
exnibii when duly called upon: nothing will induce him to 
part with it even for a high price. The Customs are in 
the hands of the Chinese, under the efficient and eJtcellent 
supervision of Sir Robert Hart,* 

Thus it is evident that however it may be Injuriously 
affected by the common Oriental fault of “ squeciing " and 
however it may be academically defective in details, Korea 
has a very thorough and appropriate system of administra¬ 
tion. based on ancient law^ custom and tradition, and conse* 
quaidy loved, revered and obeyed by the people, with an 
alacrity which they would certainly not show for novd ajid 
unsuitable, if theoretically more perfect, forms. If the 
Korean government neither is perfect nor does all that we 
are accustomed to require of our own rulers, it yet suffices 
* R«eiit publkahoiu flf n»ri"8 mwnat, we; 

(. AI. H, iufaer: £ « txpfdiiiw tn CSww, In It TSJW' iu Mandt, 1S73. 
j. W» ¥, Eliyers: T^t ClfcW# SlinJJSbd, *Bf4' 

j. Emesl OpjKFt: A New Vnfk *ri 1 tSSa, 

4, Rev. John Rfiss: Gvw ,■ itt Huiory, .VtfJfww, Mid Ctatemt; PwsJey. 

iSSa. 

5. Cajrtaln H. C St Jotm, R.N,: Alffr# and SkefeArt /ntm tAt fKAf 
CcAtU 4 diifpcn, EtlbiliuiEli, D. DodigUs, ifiSs, 

W, JL Griffil: iifdiwt ukJ tL'iiAiit, New VorV, 1S83. Thin 

book 1 have no: *«sn J his jiremus woik 1 have already mentioned, 
f. [‘, Lowell: ClWafl, Londim, tSS*. 

1 W, R. Carle*; « CmOf Ijandon, iRSS. 

& D. Boolgier: A SAurt Hiitirry 4 CMm*, London, .tlleo, 1893. 

*0, ^ S. Giindty: Ckaa oiid ktr iSdshheutt. London, Chapman and 

llaU, 

11, Stanley iJne Poole t lip 4 ^^ 
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td uphold ordef. to promote prosperity, to maintain peace, 
and, generally, to secure content and good will among the 
people. The few recent outbreaks, which we call rebellions, 
have in reality been due to court intrigues and attempted 
d'i'tui by rival iwliticd chiefs; but in them the jieople 
have taken no part When, as sometimes happens, a 
Governor or Prefect, has exhausted the lot^-suflering 
patience of hb subjects and become unbearable, he is 
generally escorted by a body of the people to the frontier 
of his dbtrict and respectfully told that he had better not 
come back. Obliged thus to return to Seoul, he b there 
comiielled to render an account of hb stewardship, to which 
hb expulsion gives a pripuS font air of injustice T the 
Supreme Government sees that matters arc righted. The 
people have a peculiar remedy even against decrees and 
orders of the Supreme Council itself, when these constitute a 
substantial grievance. It consists in stopping work, and 
making public demonstrations, unattended however by any 
dbturUance of the peace. Such meetings continue to be 
held, till the agitattun of the people and its cause have to 
be reported to the highest authority- l*he king then either 
rescinds the obnoxious orders, if the people have right on 
their aide: or should the agitation have arisen from some 
mbtake. he issues |iroclantatIons expbimog the true facts 
of the matter. In either case, the people are soon quieted 
and return to thet r c ustomary avocations. Recent travdleis * 
bear witness to the efitdency of the government, to the 
security for life and property, and to the general sense of 
protection, content and prosperity among the people, in 
spite of tlie almost universal poverty prev^ent in the 
country. Should recent disturbances be cited as proofs 
of bad government, we should bear in mind that non- 
ofhcbl Korea has no means of reaching the public with 
ker side of any question: and considering the oufm- 
cnidam^ of some foreigners, we cannot justly lay on Korean 
shoulders all the blame of outbreaks—chiedy directed, from 

• 'fhe Hflti. <1. N- Cunon : PrvMtmi ef th* East. Ijondan t tnng 

tiuira, Creen And Co,, 1894, and CapUin Cirendhh ak«ady menlionsd. 
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tnveiernte feelings of revenge, against the Japanese. Even 
m the present crisis, foreign life and property have, till 
now, been absolutely safe from Korean attack* 

There are four political parties among the nobles in Korea ; 
the *' Western " being split into '* Young Korea " and '• Old 
Korea,” which need no explanation beyond this, that the 
latter wish not only to remain still, hut even to go back, 
while the former want to run ere they have learned to walk* 

Education is almost universal; the system of exarnina^ 
tions, the subjects, the language and oB5ciaI position tor the 
successful are taken from the Chinese. Learning is the 
road to o6fioe and power. 

The Koreans belong to a Mongolian stock, and use a 
polysyllabic and agglutinative language which is ititer- 
mediaie Ivetween Moiigoto - Tartar and Japanese** A 
Grammar and Dictionary by Raphell went publLshod at 
Yokohama in 1879. Parallels between Dravidian and 
Korean grammar have been noticed by several writers. 
The Koreans have a script of their own; but Chinese is 
the language of the literary. Chinese characters art in 
common use t and Korean customs have very naturally 
been influenced by the long continued influence of China 
and Japan. 

The best authorities on the manners and customs of the 
people arc the letters of the missionaries since 1784, 
whence Pire Dallti compiled bis elaborate workt—the 
great reservoir whence others have drawm. The Koreans 
are tall* wclI-fomiLtd. strong and hardy; brave and facing 
death with fortitude, as they showed in their war with the 
United States; slothful and wanting In energy according 
to our ideas, which means that they have not yet entered 
on that mad nee for wealth in which other people seek for 
much more than the needful ; the Koreans, like Su Paul, 

* H. J, Von Kliip'tUh, Paris, D’Karvef 

de S. Dimfi: Ethin^i^hk dm Ptttpks iitntngtn. Pdtii. Liiofi dc 
Rosnf - Patpla Ormtuta* eenrnm dm amkm I detn : Lm Cvritus. 

|*am, MvsoiiBeuve fibres, tSM. 

t Chinles Ua^kt: J/iststft i* i'k^ist dt Paris, 1S74 ; s vols.* 

csp^istly in the IntmlactioR. loog but must mtetesting. 
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when tlicy have enouf;h to eat and to wear, are eonteiiL 
They an: orderly, obedient and law-abiding» fairly tn- 
dtmrioia in a b^ire sufTicieney of work, bet objecting to 
hard labour; frugal, with few wanta easily satisfied. A 
happy, contented, jolly seij generally good-natured and 
hospitable towards foreigners, and free from the Chinese 
and Japanese violent and wjntemptuous hatred of them, 
even though they would prefer being without their presence, 
They are studious, intelligent, persevering and full of 
curiosity; at-lf-willed and obstinaie ; t^uick-tempered aiul 
vindictive, but, as Dailet says, extremely charitable and 
helpful to each other \ deeply attached to their country and 
loyal to their King. Their religion is mainly ancestor- 
worship, with Confucianism and vestiges of Shaiuanism and 
Buddhism combined in a peculiarly national form. Chris¬ 
tianity, mIlIi a fair banning and violent persecutions, lias 
made little progress. Tlieir morals are generalty rc^airted 
to be good according to their by no means very severe 
code; but they are said to be eKces^ively Inclined to 
gluttony and drunkenness. Oxpt. St. John seems to 
attribute to foreign intercourse much of the prevalent evils 
which older writers had not noticed, or had described as 
non-existent. Early marriages and large families are the 
rule. Women arc honoured and well treated, and children 
made much of. The details of their custojiis, as given by 
Hamel, Dailet and others are most interesting. 

Our information on Korean trade is brought down to 
the end of 1853,'" a peculiarly liad year for trade owing 
to small crops and political causes. were $2,497,016 

against $3,458,568 in 1892; and /ntj^er/s were $3,500,750 
against $4,230,132. The percentages of imports were, 
British goods 57, Japanese tp, Chinese ta, .ill others f8, 
iliough British shipping was «i/, while Japanese was about 
75 P^ cent, of the whole. Irrespective of the circum¬ 
stances of 1893. Ltic trade shows a steady decline: for the 
totals were—for i89>, $10,349,309, for 1892, $9,669,400, 

C«ni>bcH : Chins, No, j, orf ihyr (Pitribuncuitaijr Fopei^l, anti 
rMel4h 0(H** Annnt) Srrk*, 1X^4, Jfij. 1417. H.M,?* :ki«ifliit;ry Ollice. 
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for 189J. $7,77S»055. Vessels crtteHngf were 1.522 with a 
tonnage of 587,507,—decrease, on 1892, of 64 and 2,990 
respectiveK'; and vessels clearing, 1,331 mih a tonnage of 
386,77 decrease respectively of 87 and 4,935, The 
shipping return gave Japanese 956, Korean 290, Chinese 27. 
others nominal: the Japanese, though still retaining |ihs 
of the carr>’ing, had 205 vessels less at Korea tJian in 
1892. Meantvhile the increase in Korean vessels is re¬ 
markably great. In 18S6 she had only seven steamers 
and 3 sailing vessels: but they increased respectively as 
follows; ^891—23 and 38; 1892—35 and 65; 1893— 
141 and 149. The tonnage has risen from 8,780 to 41,466 
—^the increase being nearly 500 ^er ttni. This promise.^ 
well for Korean enterprise and indosiry. The chief e.vports 
of Korea are, besides those already named, skins and hides, 
cotton piece-goods and fish, besides Gtns&ng {^raiia, quin^^ 
qncfoUa Paniax\ the much prized tonic root 

The expectations formed when Korea was forced open 
have not been redtaed; fortunes have not l>een made ; the 
profits have not even been high ; and though it is said that 
prospects for the fmure are not blank or even discouraging, 
yet It is not at all evident that anything whatever has been 
gained by the world at large by the needless violation of 
Korean isolation. To Korea itself the results are more 
than questionable: she has received no benefit whatever 
but a deal of detriment. It is a poor land In its present 
state, and its development on new lines is yet far distant. 
Meanwhile she has learned new tastes. Hence her imports 
largely exceed her exports and thus drain her money, 
That drain and the exjjort of food-stuffs have cortibined to 
raise the prices of necessaries, and have thus aggravated 
the poverty of the people. Korea left to itself did harni 10 
no one; Korea forced open is of no gTx>d to anyone. Out 
she has to suffer for this ** opening up,” not only in being 
gradually iropoverished. but also (and much more) in being 
now made a "bone of contention.'' between China and 
Japan and later, perhaps, between either of these powers 
and Russia, 
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KOREAN AFFAIRS: A JAPANESE VIEW. 

Bv Consul G. HAyAsnr. 

Myctf energy has been wasted in specutatiotis which have 
appeared and are appearing in the public press of this 
country, concerning the final issue of the war now going on 
between Japan and her colossal neighbour. Most of the 
opimons in England are in favour of the bigger and richer 
of the two combatants. China is indeed a great Empire 
whose fighting capabilities as wtU as boundless resources 
are not to be despised. 

“To China a powerful navy is indispensable. In (S6o 
she first became aware of this, and set afxiut founding one. 
These are the late Mart|uis Tseng's own words. China s 
naval advance however had been very slow till the late war 
with Fnmce. when China seemed really to awake. Lncler 
the able supervision of att English officer. Captain Lang^ 
the principal division of the navy of China has attained it^ 
presetii strength, which is considered by many to be sutlerior 
to the rival naval force of Japan. Moreover, China has 
now* arsenals and dockyards, and her important forts are 
strong, .As to the army, China ha.s about 300,000 men on 
a peace footing, but in time of war this number is said to be 
capable of expansion to about 1,000,000, Some of the 
Chinese army are W’ell drilled and properly armed, at least 
thi^e under the direct control of the \nceroy of Chidi, Li 
Hung Chang. China relics not only upon this enormous 
army, but upon the vastly more enormous number of her 
population, which is equivalent to that of the whole of 
Euro|)e, Marf|uis Tseng uttered the following words; — 
“ The strength of a nation is not in tlie number of soldiers 
it can atiti and send forth to battle, but in the tolling 
millions that stay at home to prepare and provide the 
sinews of war,' As to money, I am of opinion that China 
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can taisc ii abroad, if it b not posgibU for bur to do 
so tn her own councr}’. 'Not to speak of the other financial 
administrations of China, one branch at least—ihat of 
Customs — is admirably managed by Sir Robert Hart, The 
returns and reports of the Customs am]>fy show that the 
trade of China has enormously grown, and her revenue 
from this source has consequently greatly increased Foreign 
capitalists are therefore, it seems to me, willing to invest 
money, if they can get the security of the Customs' 
revenue. 

All these facts must have been known to those who have 
the control of affairs in Japan, China U certainly not 
considered as a weak foe Even if the dud happily ends 
in favour of Japan, still the victory and peace thus st^cured 
must be a costly one. It must, moreover, have been known 
in Japan that China would resolve In case of strife to fight 
to the bitter end," There must therefore be some strong 
necessity on the part of Japan to uphold her claim about 
Korea, This necessity, briefly stated, lies not only in the 
protection and promotion of the material interests which 
she has already acquired in Korea, but also in meeting m a 
friendly manner the advance of that Unknown Civilization 
from the north. To attain, these ends, in whidi Japan s 
national projects are so deeply concerned, it has been con¬ 
sidered indispensable that the iniqp'jty of the Kingdom of 
Korea, should be preserved and its peace and reformed ad- 
ministration be secured. 

It may not dicrefore be without interest if I venture to 
state shortly the development of the commercial rdaduna of 
Japan with Korea, Not tong after the invasion of Korea 
by Taigo, which lasted about seven years (1592-8), peace 
was made with that country and commerdal intercourse 
arose. It is said that the Korean authorities made use of 
this conclusion of peace with Japn as a plea against China 
in order that she might withdraw her troops from Korea. 
An official establishment for Japan svas then built at Fusan 
in about 1618. From that date we have ever kept our 
position in Fusan; even when the Korean Government 
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rvIVi&i^d to receive di[ito0idtie des|><t.tcties and missions from 
Japnn, which had been sent, mom than once, soon after the 
restoration of our Empire, the Japanese position at Iiusau 
remained in our possession. When the new relations were 
entered into with Korea, that is, “ when Korea was opened 
up by treaty in 1876, the Japanese settlement at Fusati 
contained 1.150 mhablianis/' 

Mr. J. H. Hunt, Commissioner of Customs at Fusam in 
his E>ocennia] Reports of the port described the increase of 
the Japanese population as follows;—'*The popuiaiion 
BieadiJy increased until in 1883 it numbered 1,500; in tS8p, 
4.0OQ; and in 1891, 5,255. In addition to these Iasi figures, 
there is now a floating population of 6.400 Japanese fisher¬ 
men,*' The Japanese population sn all the open |ioris and 
in the capital of Korea, this floating poputadon excepted, 
roughly amounts to more than 9,0^' while the Chinese 
population does not exceed 2,000. As to the Improve¬ 
ments of the Japanese Seulcment of the same port, Mr, 
Hunt went on to report ;—In the early days, many of 
the Japanese were merely Tsushima fishermen or junh- 
masters seeking an investment for money easily earned 
W'hcn good freight prevailed. Since then influetiital mer¬ 
chants. with cfjnnexiotis in Osaka and elsewhere, have found 
bu5inc.ss profiiiible enough 10 justify them in opening houses 
in Fusanv ^nd, in place of the low. wooden, one-story 
Structures, with shingle roofs, so common here as late as 
1889, serving as shop, warehouse, and dwcllii^g-house in 
one, handsome and substantial ^nglojapanese buUilmg^ of 
two and even three stories, with tileil roofs, have lately been 
erected. Godowns, too, Hitherto built of wood and plaster, 
arc being replaced by solid brick fire-proof buildings, evinc¬ 
ing that to the japanuse, at lea'it, the trade of Fusan is on 
a sufficiently assured basis to admit of their sinking so 
much money in the place.*' Again as to the public works of 
the Settle mem he wrote:—'"Important public improve¬ 
ments within die Japanese Sculcment have laidy been 
made. In the shape of new roads and drains, street-lighting, 
and the filling in and bunding, at great expense, of a large 
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ar^ to tile south of the Settlement, opposite Deer 
Island. . . . The expense of all such works is defrayed by 
the accumulated munjct|}al taxes. Water is conveyed to 
the Settlement from the hills at its back by means of 
wooden pipes laid underground along the streets, and dis- 
chaiging into wooden tanks placed at staled short dis¬ 
tances . . . With all this prosperity, the price of labour 
within the past few yeats has increased three-fold, . . 

The port of Vuensan was opened to Ja|xmese trade in 
it was three yt^rs later that this place was thrown 
open to the trade of the Chinese and of other nations. In 
1S92, we had a population of 705, and the Chinese settlers 
numbered 6^. Chemulpo, where we have recently landed 
our troops (the right of military pratection we had obtainedl 
previously in 1882 Prom the Korean Government itself) 
was opened to the trade of Japan early in and the 

Korean Government showed a marked favour in conceding 
the Settlement to Japan. In the first article of the agree- 
ment of the Japanese Settlement, the following words arc 
found:—'*The portion marked red on the annexed plan of 
the General Foreign Settlement at the Port of Jenchttan, 
Corea, is specially assigned to Japanese subjects as a place 
of residence, in acknowledgment of their priority of 
arrival. , . Ac the time when the place was opened there 
was no trade of any descnpcton, only a handful of ** mud- 
cabins "of fishermen being found in the place. But now' 
** trade Jms increased to such an extent that the Mippon 
Yusen Kaisha (|u|xtQ Mail Steamship Company) finds con¬ 
stant employment for five steamers, which keep up regular 
communjcatimi with Japan, China, Vladivostock, and the 
Cotean ports,” These are the words of Mr, J, C. John¬ 
ston, formerly Commissioner of Customs at Chetnulpo- 
ia 1892, tfje Japanese population there numbered 5o4o, 
while the Chinese was 637, 

The Foreign trade of Korea amounted in the year 1892 
to $7,04^,224, in whidi Japan was represented by 
$4,814,414, and China by $2,200,715. As to the shipping, 
ihc total tonnage in the same year amounted to 3^,467, in 
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.whkfa the Japanese share was 325.623, while ihe Chinese 
was 15,00a It will be understood therefore that to mala* 
tain and promote this material iiiteresi in Korea is con¬ 
sidered in Japan as highly important. And the promotion 
of this interest will also lead to the happiness of the 
Koreans, far Japan is Korea's best customer, h is well 
known that the beans and rice which are the two most 
important exports of Korea are almost all going to Japan, 
where there is promise of a long continuance of the 
demand.’* 

Now as to the political situation of Korea, if China would 
waive her so-called right of suzerainty over that kingdom ^ 
she had done on more than one occision, and would ciome 
to an understanding with Japan so as to make the peaceful 
pre^pess anri material improvement of this kingdom 
possible, no better solution of the present difficulty could 
be found. But China has pursued and is determined to 
pui^ue quite an illogical policy; the |>oUcy, [ am sorry to 
say, which seems to have been backed by most of the 
English |)6opte. The anomalous position 01 Kor^ has 
1^11 created not by Japan but by the anomalous policy of 
China, lu tS66, when the French had to ask the Peking 
Government about the status of Korea, China altogether 
disavowed her suzerainty-claim over that kingdom. The 
name Roze Island in the Imrbour of Chemulpo bears 
testimony to the then expedition of France. Sim ilar ly, the 
American expedition of 1871 to Korea was undertaken after 
the denial of respoosibiliiy for her on the part of China 
There is a fort at the entrance of the River Hao, not far 
up from Cheraiili>o, which is called Fort Monocacy. bearing 
the name of one of the American war vessels that took iiart 
in the expedition. Again, the third time, China made a 
similar disclaimer id japan, and finally by the treaty with 
Japan in 1876, the ■"(?«« Hermit Kingdom'' of Korea was 
introduced to the world «is an independent state. In the 
opening article of the treaty, the following solemn words 
are found“ Corea being an bdependcni state enjoys the 
same sovcreigii rights os does Japan.*' 
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Shortly after this time Chines |X)!iqy seemed to have 
uodergotje a change, and then began the anomalous political 
status of Korea. " The King of Korea acknowledges that 
Korea is a tributary of China: but in regard to both 
intemal administration and foreign intercourse it enjoys 
complete independence.'' This is a part of the illogical 
expressions found in the despatch which the Chinese 
Government is said lo have induced the King of Korea to 
send to each of the Governments of the Treaty jwwers 
ifx(€pt Japan, It will be interesting to quote once more 
the words of the late Marquis Tseng to sec this change in 
Chinese policy. They run as follows :—'■ China, to save the 
rest, has decided on exercising a more effective supervision 
on the acts of her vassal princes and of ncoepting a larger 
responsibility for them than heretofore. The warden of the 
marches is now* abroad, looking to the security of China’s 
outlying provinces— rof Corea. Thibet, and Chinese Turlcc* 
scan. I'leticeforth any hostile movements against these 
countries or any ipierference with their affairs will be 
I'iewcd at Peking as a dcclanition on the part of the power 
coinmitting k of a diesire to discontinue its friendly relations 
with the Chinese Government " 

But the opposite view, I think, must have been enter¬ 
tained by the sutesmen of Japan, at least as regards Korea, 
for we have nothingto do with Thibet and Chinese Turke¬ 
stan, the difference being that China daims the suicrainty 
right over Korea, while Japan claims her integrity. That 
this has been the case can be seen from the spirit of the 
so-called Li-Iio Treaty of Tientsin !SS5, for, to use the 
e.vprcssion of Mr. Curzoo, it ** involved the very admission 
of substantial equality of rights as regards Korea." But 
tt'e must here consider for a moment another factor in con. 
nexion with the Korean question. That is the advance of 
the huge power from the North. Russia has already 
become conferminous with the Noithtrn frontier of Korea. 
That Russia is making every effort to connect the prevince 
thus obtained with her capital and European provinces by 
means of railway is well known. In a few years the condi- 
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lion of things on this shore, of the Japan Sea will undergo a 
great change and improvemenL To meet this advance 
of civiliaaiion from the side of Russia, Korea sbould be 
improv'ed, so that the peace and order of that kingdom may 
be a^ured, and the material progress of the peojjle may 
become possible as well, 

If China he allowed to putmie her own policy in Korea, 
and if Korea be left to the mercy of China, it will almost 
be sure to increase the mutual jetdousy of rival powers, 
and the so-called " Eastern Question " might possibly find 
new stage of contention in this comer of the Fur East. It 
is difficult to suppose agiain that China alone could uke the 
responsibility of guiding the affairs of Korea on such a 
solid basis as to give full assurance for the good order and 
the peaceful progress of the country. Moreover that such 
actions of China towards Korea as her interference irith 
Korea s opening the port of Ping-yang, her opposition to 
Korea's sending a diplomatic mission abroad, other preven¬ 
tion of Korea's eJcercising Customs' authority over smugglers, 
have been viewed with favour on the part of Korea is 
tuitrcmely doubtful. It is clear, I think, that Japan has 
been calmly watching the policy of China with ihe fear that 
it would finally come into conflict with that of Japan. It is 
equally cert.'iin that we have been anxiously observing the 
corruption of the Korean Government and the disorder of 
its people with the uneasiness that these would cventnally 
endanger ooir Minmcrcial interests and our national safety. 
It is not to be wondered at then that Japan has finally been 
obliged to openly uphold her claini about Korea, The 
various champions of the academic theory of Korean inde¬ 
pendence have one by one disappeared from the stage, but 
the Chinese Resident remains," These are the words of 
Mr. Curzoti. Cut it now appears that Mr. Yuan himsdf 
has disappeared from the stage, though it Is to be hoped 
that be will again appear on it, reptesenting however a 
belter and wiser policy than that which he has hitherto 
represented. 
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JII. 

A CHINESE VIEW OF THE KOREAN 
QUESTION. 

Bv A CuiKF^iE OfTICUL, 

When Marquis Tseng published “China: the Sleep and 
the Awakening,'* in the Jfsia^ic Quarterly Review he did 
noi; antidpate the sensation that it caused in Europe nor 
that it would add to his credit in China. He was pleasantly 
disappointed when even members of the Vamen compli¬ 
mented him on h, for the vigorous attack in the article on 
the so-called Treaties, or rather Capitulations with Foreign 
Powers, which ever Injure China, showed that he was still 
a true Chinaman, oncontaminated by his sojourn in Europe. 
Yet, strange to say, none of the foreign ministers complained 
of the article, which was as true as it was severe and which 
ended In the following striking sentence \ 

world is mH its end ihaiChirui need ^uiry, tbr oirlcs 

of the Eujq Eo noaiiy done that she will not have dme lo play ihn 
assigned her b (he work of uuons.^ 

I do nor expect that my remarks will cither create sensa¬ 
tion or add to my reputation, were an authorship known 
which must be concealed for obvious reasons. That a 
Chinaman, and he too an official, should explain, or, worse 
still, Justif)'* Chinese policy to foreigners, is, in itself, already 
a departure from, if it be an improvement on, ordinary usage; 
but. as my identity is not likely to be suspected, 1 can have 
no hesitation in expressing my own vie^v's as a private 
individual in the hope that they may throw some tight on 
the present complications. 

The proper course, it seems to me, which Oriental 
countries should fotlow, is to unite against all foreign cn- 
croachments and, therefore, k would be better for China 
and japan to be 6rm allies than to weaken themselves for 
the advantage of either England or Russia. Some such 
thought must have permeated the mind of Lord Rosebery 
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wlio, at first, seemetl to be a staunch su()porter of China 
against the sudden, though we!hprepared, aggression of 
Japan. A bint from Mr, Gladstone, it is said, changed tiis 
attitude and he who with one word to japan, that Lord 
Salisbury would certainly have uttered, could have pre¬ 
vented the war, has entrenched himself behind a neutrality 
that wiij. of course, have to be broken when both China and 
Jap^n will have fought to the bitter end, 

1 admit that wu can afford to lose our ten thousands to 
the hundreds of Japan, but this only deepens the crime 
of waging war, except in the purest ^f-defence. U is 
natural that barbarians should honour the mQitary profession, 
without circumstances also compelling the centre of the 
wor]d*s civ illation to do the same, and thus to subordinate 
laws CO arms. That war-like genius, however, exists in 
China, without having been evoked in Berlin, may be seen 
in a recent eplsoile in Korea. Helped by the Koreans—in 
itself a proof of the justice of our cause and of the fiypocrisy 
of Japanese professions of fnendship for their hereditary foes 
—Ych Tung-lirtg, who, under Liu Ming Oman, die General 
who, some years ago. so successfully defended Kelong 
against the French squadron, after being repulsed to the 
South of Seoul, out-flanked the Japanese amiy by a march 
of some JO miles and was a clacking U with effect, ykiiMr Ihe 
jVorM, where he had been Joined by the Chinese troops 
despatched to his aid. I have no doubt that the Chinese 
Army will yet give a good account of itself, although no 
statue has yet been ordered of its future Moltke, Wo 
leave these imitations to the Japanese. 

The case by sea, however, is different, and the Chinese 
fleet, instead of drawing the Japanese navy into the Gulf of 
Pechili and then dosing up behind it, wa-s, apparently, in 
hiding. That our sailors are as brave as our soldiers'was 
seen in the affair of the ” Kowshing" when, rather than be 
taken captive to Japan as their own English captain had 
consented to do. they fined on him and preferred death in 
the waves, shot down in masses by the europeanized 
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Japanese, to life under the protection of the Nantwa. 
All honour to Captain von Hanneken who showed that 
our German employ^ especially are ready to face death 
in the service of China rather than bring dishonour on her 
and themselves by :«iy improper surrender. 

There is another element of misgivings. Tins is that the 
native Chinaman, in more than one province, is impatient of 
the Manchu Dynasty that rules him. its greatness, as that of 
China generally, is built up, like all moral powers, on prestige, 
and not on the assertion of brute force. V^Tien the English 
captured Canton. Shanghai, etc., and appeared before Nankin 
in 1842, that prestige received a shock, resulting in the 
Taiping rebellion that lasted for ao years. The success of 
the combined attack of the French and English in i860 did 
not equally injure the Dymasty, as it viras not the same 
ind^it)' for it to yiclU lo two great European powers ao 
years after it had given way to one only, it would be 
diiTerent had China to yield to the hitherto disdained 
Japanese, who, moreover, ivith their talk of the fraternity 
of Mongolian races, may rouse rebellion by their success, 
with which the Dynasty may find it difficult to deal. Indeed, 
its end might be expected, after the country has passed 
through a period of disorder, in which, among other results. 
Foreign Commerce would be destroyed. Vet there is no 
other Dynasty to take its place i That it understands the 
gravity of the situation may !je inferred from the gift of 
18 million taels towards the expenses of the war contributed 
by the illustrious Empress-Dowager out of the allotment 
towards the celebration of her 60th birthday, and of 
9 millions given by the Emperor himself. 

The present evil has, of course, all originaied out of the 
Treaty of 1885, in which the V^iceroy l.T Hung Chang, whom 
Europeans call the Chinese Bismarck, trilled with Chinese 
suzerainty in Korea for the shadow of the quasi-European 
so-called “ national independence'' of a kingdom that is only 
happy in proportion as k can bt^me more and more 
thoroughly Chinese. For our yoke is, Indeed, light and 
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Upper Burma Ruds already that the little finger of the 
English presses more heavily on it m one short year than 
centuries of tlic whole body of China. Siam, too, regrets 
its emancipation from a paramo on £ power, whose mere 
name would have protected her in her hour of need- The 
Pamirs and adjoining countries mourn their ingratitude to 
good, if mighty, Khetii, As the Tteaty above referred to 
has now'here been published in its entirety, I insert it here 
for the benefit of (and a wanving to) the future Bbmarcks 
of our country: 

Cosvrjtnoji betiveem ixn Jawn, ron iiw. u'rtmJSA'^At or 

Cmvrss jucij Jai>.\n'E3e Titoora fudm Koliea, SiuxEn at Tikstsih, 
Antu. iGtm, 1885. 

‘PratisIiitieH. 

Tto. Ambassattar ExUsonjinaiy of the Gjcal Empire of Jajpffiii. Mtaistcr 
of Suu and tlic Impcnal HoustihDid, Fint class of the Onicr of the Riaiiii 
Siuj and Count of tbe Enijnre: 

13, Special Ptcnipotcutiory the Grrat EviripiTs of Chtui, Gnnd 
Guardian of iht Hdr AjipaTent, Senior Grand Sccrelary of Stale, Sujw- 
inlcndent of the North Scs Tnidc, Pixsidenl cf the Biun] of War, Viceroy 
of Chi-lt and Count Shedn Ki of the Pint tanlt i 

For Ohedicflcc to tfu: Decree which each of them wspectivciy ia bound 
to obey, after conference held, have aitrced upon n ComrentioO with A view 
to pmaviding and prcitDOtiog friendly reJattocia (between the two great 
Empires) the Antdes'of which ve set down in order os foUoirs: 

tt 1$ hereby agreed that China shail withdraw her Troops now stationed 
in Korea, and iliat Jofian shall withdraw hen 'stationed therein for the 
protection nf her Legalion. The tpectfie tonn for efTrcting the same dtoU 
be four munths cottmicncinj} fram the ilate of ihui Conseiidoti, wiihtn whkh 
tenD they shall respectively aceomptiih ihe withilrawal of the whole number 
of each of their troopo, in oidnf to avoid cEixtivdy any cotoplkaiiooii 
between the rfespective cuuntnes: (he Chinese troops shall embuk fioin 
htaisu»-?Ob and the Japanese from the port of Niiueo- 
The lespeciive Powers tnuioaliy agnee to inviie tlie King of Korea to 
tnaimcl and drill a suffident amied Guce^ that she may hcr^f assne her 
pobtk security, and to invite hitu to engage iiuo hd service an officer or 
offieers hem amimett those of a third Power, who ahull be tniruated with 
die iostniction of the akl fotee. The rcipectivx Powers nbo bind them 
aclvQ, each to the other, henctforth not to send any of tbetr own nIGcezs to 
Koicft frtr the (lorpoie id Krnng sdi] instFuclion. 

In case of any disturbance of b graTe nature occurring in Korea, which 
nectssducf the respective coiuilries or either of them to send ttoapa to 
Korea, tt » hereby undeprtood that they shall give, earh m the other, 
previous notice m wdtmf of their intention eo to do^ and that after the 
*n«ler w settieil, they shall withdraw thdr troops rod not foilber tiauOft 
local there. 
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Sigwdiujd Wiled this iSth day of the 4'^ “f *•** I™ 

Mirji (Japanese Calendar): the 4lh day of the jnt moon, of the i ith year 

of Kocho (Chinese Calendar). ^ 

L S. ItO| Atiibfflssador EilRorditiaty af ihe Gical 

Empire of japem. 

L S. LJ, Sfiftcial Flenipoientinj of the Great 
Kiii]>tre of CtiifiA. ere 

When it is pcmembered that Japan is even more cxdnsive 
and jealous of foreigners than Obina, it will at once become 
obvious th;u the real object of the Treaty of Tientsin was 
to Korea to aJ/ nations instead of converting it into a 
Japanese mtjnoijoly. This is why China gives her vassal 
authority to treat direct and independently with Foreign 
Stales and puts her on the same footing as Japan itself. 
The fear of Russian encroachments on Korean independence 
is a btighear, for as bng as Korea does not become sub¬ 
ordinate to any foreign power. Russia has solemnly promised 
not to interfere in her affairs. Nbr have we hitherto known 
Russut to break her promises, and it was not Russia that 
forced opium on us, plutidered the Summer Palace, and that 
worries us with hosts of religious and other adventurers. 
Therefore, if Japan will only keep out of Korea, her fear 
of Russian aggression has no reason 10 exist, 

England restored Port Hamilton in 1887 to Korea on 
the guarantee of China that no part of Korea^ including 
Port Hamilton, would be allowed to be occupied by a foreign 
power/ ^ present occupation of japan, conunued after 
Chinese disapproval, is also a threat against England. As 
for reforms, the present puppet*king is a notorious enemy 
of foreigners and of all improvements, even if dust has been 
thrown in the eyes ol Europe by such announcemertta as 
the abolition of slavery in Korea, the remarriage of widows 
(which interferes with that of maids), and other futUlties by 
which the Japanese ever see European Powers Justify thdr 
own interierence with Oriental countries- What China has 
done for Korea is to give her a good administration of 
Customs, die only paying Efepartment in Korea, and this 
the Japanese would desire to abolish, as also iliat guaranteed 
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status which, white putting her on a footing of independence 
in all her foreign relations, preserves her national tracililons 
and also ensures the inicgrlty of her dominions, so respected 
by her own Suaeraio, and now threatened by the short¬ 
sighted ambition of Japan which invites the very compTica' 
tions that it professes the desire to prevent 

Perhaps it may be considered to be unpatriotic to make, 
or even merely to hint at, the speculations that I have 
expressed. J foresee that the apathy, or policy, of the 
Great Powere has consigned both China and Japan to a 
long and exhausting waste of time, life and tre^ure. May 
our country emerge from it as gloriously as in the past, so 
that there may yet be left intact in this world that great 
Empire with its Dynasty, in which reign supreme peace 
and filial piety and tht; one probleni is Hoi bow to destroy 
quickest the enemies raised by one’s greed. Had we ever- 
ready vast armaments and armies> equipped with Innumer¬ 
able engines of murder as also the wickedness and organisa¬ 
tion to use them on the smallest provocation, we should be, 
in European estimation, the most civiliaed of nations and 
even missionaries would vie with ocher unasked visitors In 
becoming Chinese subjects, the only way of rendenng 
foreigners and their work popular in China. 

Countries, laige enough for huge European wars, are 
continuEilly lopped oflf the great Chinese Mass without 
causing the least emotion ; Korea, however, is too near its 
capital and sentiments. It will be fought for with that 
never-ending persistence which restored Chinese authority to 
Varkand and rtsmoved Hi and Urumisi from the grasp of 
Russia. To quote the words of Marquis Tseng in January 
1SS7, or barely i8 months after the foolish Treaty with 
Japan of 1SS5. in the article alluded to at the beginning of 
this papier : 


“Ounii, to lave ihe reit, h» decided on taereiiiog a mote dicctire 
(m the lets of tier witsU Pria^a, and of ««pting u 
tcipotiabimj' for them ihati hmiofore. The Warden of the Harcba Is 
now ihr^d. fookinjs to the i«oihr of aiitt’t pn)vinMS-of 

Woke*, Thibet and Cfiinae Turketm Hmcefoiih, any bo«itt move. 
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mcnts against tli£S« cauitlrfesi W an intrtfetatwe with ihcJr aflatrSi will be 
^cwcd at Peking as % declatationj on the part of the Power eonjmltting it, 
of a desire to diwontioite its friendly relalioni with the Chinese Govern- 
loeoL" 

This clearlj’ shows that^ in the opinion of one of her most 
disilngotshed sUJesmen, the Treaty of 18S3 
means an Indirect or partial surrender of the Chinese 
suzerainty of Korea, as is now claimed by Japan to have 
been the case. One more word to the wise, whether in 
China or japan, from the Itps of Marquis Tseng: 

•* n behove* China, and #11 the j^biic cwiwitia in the tame poaition, 
to Smk the petty Jealousies which divide the East fiutn the Eatt, by even 
jooic than the East is sepaialed from the West, imd combine iit on illempt 
to have their ibreigii rehitioBE based on TtCBiiea lather than on CApituia- 
lions." 

The Chinese have no wish to fight the Japanese, but the 
Japanese are ever anxinns to fight the Chinese, Many 
Chinamen do not know of the existence of Japan, but every 
Japanese is now taught to hate China, the true parent of his 
literature and culture. Having purchased murderous toys, 
like Gatlings, the Japanese like to play with them at the 
expense of Chinese dives; having forsaken the chivalrous 
ancient custom of commitung HariAari on themselves, 
they must now shed the blood of others, being a military 
race, whereas the Chinese are a literary nation. Wishing 
to devour Korea, tlrcy naturally would prefer to see it inde¬ 
pendent .. of China, its liatural and beloved protector. As 
for Korean mlsgovemmeni, it is generally modified by the 
traditional practice of the people conducting a bad Governor 
outside the district which he misrules. This b Called 

revolution *' by Europeans and Japanese, but it is only an 
involuntary leave-taking on the part of the unpopular official 
Be that as it may, the Koreans love their supposed oppres¬ 
sors. the Chinese, and abhor their self-constituted deliverers, 
the Japanese, whose only friend in the country is the 
notoriously seditious and unpatriotic puppet-king whom they 
have just placed on the throne. However, as the Japanese 
have adopted the manners and weapons of Europeans, they 
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have *'a mission " to civilize Korea out of existence and to 
become the arbiters of the " Far East," to quote Eur6(>ean 
newspapers. 

As for the comparative veracity of Chinese and Japanese 
accounts of the war, to which the Times refers tn an able 
article on September 4,1894, with almost the same incredu¬ 
lity, 1 would point out that falsehood is not a monojioly of 
the East, but tliat deception in the words of literal truth is 
a talent of the West. Mor is the conventional pbraseologj' 
of Chinese Reports necessarily any more untruthful than 
the European assertion of liaving; " the honour of being 
one's humble servanL'" The Chinaman knows exactly what 
to believe in public statements^—the European does not, 
and the Japanese have, till quite lately, been accustomed to 
hear the truth from their rulers. 

The ideal of China is philosophic calm: that of japan 
enterprise. The former prefers to lessen her responsi¬ 
bilities, the latter to increase them. Japan would like to 
foresialt the future : China is satisfied with the past. So 
little does China care to interfere with the internal Govern- 
mem of Korea, as, indeed, with that of any of her numerous 
vassals, that she made It penal for any Chinaman to cross 
her frontier into Korea. This is the secret why Chinese rule 
is loved by Koreans, and if China allowed Korea to doal 
with foreign “ outsiders " direct, it was because she herself 
did not wish to be crouhled with the task. This explains 
the Treaty of Tientsin of 1885. from the misinterpretation 
of which all the present mischief has arisen, but which is 
merely [lart of the traditional policy of China to delegate to 
Korea the right of independence as regards foreign States, 
though It docs not rescind the dependence of Korea herself 
on China. The King of Korea whilst conduding an inde¬ 
pendent Treaty with the United States in 1883, as he 
already had with Japan in 187*, wtis carefuT to explain in 
a Circular to all the Powers with which he had concluded 
rreaiics that “ Thft King of Korea ackn^mUdges that Korea 
i% 4J trihaiaiyof China, but in regar,i to both iaiernal ad- 
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minisiratioH nndforeign intiiroune it mjoys tompkU ^ndt- 
pendmier This may t>c an atiomaJy, or evea a quibble, 
froin an European point of view, but it is perfectly com¬ 
patible with China, whilst insisting on every punctilio the 
etiquette of vassalage from Korea, also, in the words of Mr, 
CurKon, strongly urging upon the Korean Government 
the signature of treaties with the foreign Towers as the 
sole means of continued security and mdependence for the 
threatened Kingdom,” The treaties are with japan, the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, Russia, Italy. France 
and Austria—ami even with China! (iSSa), Vet, on the 
Great Middle Kingdom, all its extremities are dependent, 
though these extremities may be allowed independence as 
among d'lemselves or towards still more distant " outsiders. 

If the Foreign powers wish to guarantee the independenct 
of Korea against one another, and Japan is also sincere m 
that wish. China would be the last to object, pnovidtfd 
Korea remained in the relation to the protecting paramount 
power that her traditions, her own sentiments and a com¬ 
plimentary tribute have Indicated for ages, 

Wc qoflie the following From “item of th* 'finw (c^fding 

Ut Hung CtiiinE: - 

<* u ituna Ckiag, GEnerah lilt T*iime MinisteJ of Chitut. was bom m 

the Anulluci province, Feb i 6 , 18*3. 1 " *««« 

Ccmcnl (tl>c:a Culonel) (Jordon in Etrpprtssmg th« Tairpiriji rwJn«n. 
kina then Goremor of the Thbiig-Sin pfoyinec. The other ThiaOig 
pmvinee being lui^ed to hi* mio, he wa* cremted Vieeroy of the United 
Cotimries, Mmy, *8^5- Tfje following year he wa* ippointed Mmmef 
IlenipoletituiT, ad in i* 6T of Hong Kimng, #nd a CiT«d 

Chanccllttr in Afiet the Tiw-Tiin masaerc in 1870^ he wm* 

dcipoiled of hii titlei, and otherwise puniahed on the chaige of not Rssistir g 
the General in eotunuod, but In iS;* the then Emperar reaoted him to 
rai^ouT and the office of Grand Chanedigr. He was (he medtiwr for 
fixing the indfeiixitty for *he muidet of Mr. Maigary, who was killed Iti 
iSj*. wbde emdeavflnriqg to rsplwe South-Wealeni China^ Now, li 
Hong ChsKg b ffi* VToenq' of the Melroj>o)itan provinees of Pe-Oiib*I,i, 
and ■* such is tbe acimal mlei of chief adaiiniiHTaiDt of (he OOiuctt 
Etttnire. lie is a man of Ubml dews, pemits malnhining and cettu- 
rteamcr imffie to be earned on by Eoglish conatamies. mud » thotigjii 10 
be favourable even to laflwaysr 
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IV. 

THE KOREAN QUESTION. 

By Ernest Oi'PErt. 

My views on the Korean question and on the difficulties 
that have in consequence arisen between China and Japan 
are the following: 

The claim, which the Chinese government now suddenly 
sets up again, in pretending to consider Korea as a Y'assal 
state, has no foundation in fact. The old treaties which 
were concluded while the old Ming dynasty in China 
was at the height of its power, have long since become 
obsolete and no one knows this better than the Pekin 
government itself. It is true, that upon the accession pf 
die present Mancltu dynasty towards the middle of the 
17th century the then existing old treaties were renewed 
between China and Korea, and the payment of a certain 
annual tribute was imposed upon the latter. At first, as 
long as there was any cause fear aught from the more 
powerful neighbour, Korea met her obligations with a good 
enough grace; but with the decay of the Chinese |x>wer 
they were less scrupulously ftiirdled until they were con¬ 
sidered a mere matter of fonii. Missions of ■*presents" 
were exchanged at various imurvals; but as the Chinese 
Envo>'s who were sent with a return of presents to Seoul, 
were looked at with great suspicion there, and being 
surrounded with spies, were almost treated like prisoners, 
surb missions hiid for very many years been discontinued 
altogether and the intercourse between the two countries 
was only resumed after Korea had been opened by the 
Japanese. Indeed, if China bad a right to consider Kottei 
as a vassal or tributary state, Japan could bring forward as 
^ a claim, for by the treaty of between Kor«i and 
Japan, a yearly tribute of 300.000 bags of rice was im- 
l^l u,K>o the latter state, which, though regularly paid ar 
bm. has been discontinued for the last two centuries. 
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Tbe Chinese government haSi moreovef, on severaJ given 
occasionji, dectared its otter inability to interfere in Korean 
affairs, and I maintain still, as I have done all along in the 
of all counter-assertions, that Korea is a perfectly free 
and independent slam and the general view that the re¬ 
lations between China and Korea are still those of liege 
and va^al, is quite erroneous. Whatever covenants or 
treaties may in olden limes have been entered into or 
agreed upon, at present they are only waste paper and 
have long since been forgotten and set aside. 

So much for the Chinese claim—now let us look at the 
other side of the qutfstioD, via., the Japanese demands. 
Legally, their claim can in no way be more substantiated 
than that of China—morally, however, they can set forth a 
better kind of pretension, now, at least, to liaving a say in 
Korean affairs, I have no hesitation in saying, that if it 
were nut for that small but energetic Stdte, Korea would be 
to-day to all of us as closed a book as it has been for 
centuries past; for, instead of leading the vanguard in oi>en- 
ing the country, as they ought to have done, the great and 
mighty Western powers only stepped in when they saw that 
little japan had succeeded in what they had not tbotighi 
it worth while to try. Disgusted with the general in¬ 
difference, with which Korea was regarded In Wtssiera 
Europe, I closed the preface of my book with the remark: 
** Rather than see the present state of things continue, U 
might be preferable to have Korea taken possession of by 
Russia:—'(which at that rime could easily have been 
accomplished) at aU even^ it would then be made acces 
siblc and to continue a mockery to the world, ' My 

Lomion publishers rather objected to this passage and 
wrote to me in return: " would not that rather be in our 
line?" Yes, decidedly it would have been more in die 
English tine, and I should have liked nothing better than 
to have seen the British government follow it up; unfor¬ 
tunately however it did nothing of the kind tlien and only 
followed suit when little japan had led the way. 
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I quke agree with what Mr. Henry Norman states in 
his article lately published in the “ Gontemporary Review ”: 
That China means barbarism, Japan, on the other hand, 
reprtisents prioress and culture in Eastern Asia. The 
Pekin Government, I verily believe. Is, in its innermost 
heart, as iivimtcal and adverse 10 foreign intercourse and 
progress to-day, as it was fifty or a hundred years' ago and 
most certainly it would never take a step of tts own accord 
to funher it—excepting only improvements and progress in 
shipbuilding, arms and means of defence, which cun be 
turned eventually against us. True, there may be a few— 
very few indeed—among the leading men there, who are a 
Hide more liberal and advanced in their views r hut even 
men like Li-Hung-Chang, decidedly the ablest Chinese 
statesman of modern times, possess only a limited infliience 
and it takes very little indeed to set them aside or over¬ 
throw them altogether. Japan on the other hand has 
rapidly progressed—too rapidly perhaps—since and 

there certainly exists no other country in Eastern Asia—or 
in Western Asia either—^to compare to It in culture and 
progress. Japan has also by far the largest commercial 
tniereai at stake in Korea, and if, in the face of the abomtn- 
ahle mismanagement prevailing [here since the disastrous 
rule of that monster, the late Regent, it insists upon the 
introduction of such inner reforms, which would tend to 
put an end to the corruption of the authorities and to the 
sy-siemaiic pillage and robbery of the people by die forrocr. 
it would certainly be deserving our thanks 

Mr. Norman calls Korea a " worthless** country. How 
he comei' to that conclusion b an enigma to me and t 
entirely disagree with him m this resjject. A country, 
that produces silk, tea and cotton besides a number of other 
valuable articles, that is blessed with a moderate and 
healthy climate, owns immense woods rich in the finest 
timber, that possesses untold treasures of Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Iron, Coal and other minerals, deserves by no 
means to be called worthless.” ! f all this wealth has been 
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lying waste up to this day, and has as yet proved of no, or 
of little, benefit to the country itself or to the world at large, 
no one is 10 be blamed but its miserable government, 
which kept its own people in a state of fotted seclusion and 
degrajcbutlon for so long a period. and prevented it from 
utilizing the treasures which the country could yield in a 
state of culture. 

As to the chances of the war now pending between 
China and Japan, my impression is that they are \Ttst)y in 
favour of the latter. Talking of a Chinese army ” in our 
sense of the word is simply absurd—with the exception of 
the comparatively small body of men. of which LI'Hu[]g'> 
Chang's somewhat better drilled and equipped troops con¬ 
sist, the Chinese tmrdes. undisciplined, badly armed and 
worse officered. wiH never withstand, in open battle, hQw<- 
ever large in numbers, a much smaller, belter led and 
equipped army. The same applies to their navy, though 
the Chinese are as good sailors as the Japanese, Nor do 
I think it at all unlikely, that the Jap,inesc, with their 
supenor troops and navy, will succeed, if they seriously 
mean it in landing a sufhciently strong force somewhere 
on the Petcheli coast, will attack the Taku forts and 
threau:n Pekin itself, and carry the w'ar right up to the 
gates of the Imperial city. And 1 do not see, why they 
should not have the same right to do this, if fortune favours 
them, as the English-^French forces In iSfii. England, at 
all events, has no reason to interfere, for a strong and 
victorious Japan urould be the best bulwark against 
Russian encroachments in the far East 

Let me conclude these few and gen{;ral remarks with the 
wish, that, however this struggle will end. it may at all 
events have the one beneficent result to open a new era of 
peace and progress to the poor and heavily visited people 
of Korea. 
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V. 

AN INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEE OF 
KOREAN [NDEFENDENXE. 

J- P- VaL Tj’ErKMAO, UBi 

Thl Korean quesiion is of paramount interest to tbe British 
Empire, not merely as a matter of trade and commeixe but 
much more so from the impfHal of view. 

So long as Korea was left alone, under her traditional 
vassalage to China, her politics were simple in the extreme 

_.ffiV. Ai present four powerful nations must watch the 

course of events- Of ihese, England, whose mercantile 
interests are paramount, stands aloof, her effete Foreign 
office, whether under a Conservative or a Liberal chief, 
utterly imwilling or unable to do anything to protect 
Imperial interests where first class powers arc concerned. 
True, England wants nothing for herself but unhamijered 
trade with Korea: but to secure that, she must insist on 
Korean integrity and Independeocc. Yet though both are 
at stake, she is apparently unconscious or careless of the 
coining results- Another Russia, has till now- been an 
apparently idle watcher: yet not quite so. for she has in¬ 
creased her annament in the FadJic. Unlike England, it is 
Russia’s interest to wait, while Japan and China mutually 
weaken each other and exhaust Korea. Whoever loses, 
Russia will step in and win at the end. When she does, 
she will annex the entire peninsula and its Lleis, Russify it 
in course of time, and thus secure for her Pacific navy a set 
of harbours free all the year round from ice. This is a serious 
rnenace to English trade and Imperialism In the Easi_ 
The hopes fondly expected to result to the British Empire 
from the Canadian Pacific line, the steamship communication 
lictwcen Canada and Australia, the pfot>osed Pacific cable 
arc ail nullified or Jeopardized in this prespetti and it is 
hardly too much to say that England will have to resist 
any attempt on the j^art of Russia to ^ze 
Korea, Our government, however, is still inactive; and a 
nllt most probably awake only too late to realize diis 
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certainty. China, like England, desires only to maintain 
Korea intact and inde|;>endent of all. save her light, tratii- 
tiona! vassalage to herself. Wars have oecutred between 
Korea and China and have ended in fixing more strongly 
and closdy the bonds of vassalage. Yet these wars have 
left no ill-feeling between the two nations. Korea leans 
naturally and vrillingly towards China; for though the 
latter lias strenuously maintained her own suzerainty, she 
seems to havTs done so more for the purpose of using Korea 
as a Buffer to keep off strangers from the Eastern shore of 
the Gulf of PcchiH, than from any desire of interfering 
directly with Korean internal affairs or of deriving any 
proht from the connection. She has been generous in 
remitting the amount of the fixed tribute, when Korea was 
unable to pay ajf. Besides aid in domestic and foreign 
broils, China has advanced considerabfe sums of money, 
and yet for these loans she has sought neither payment of 
interest nor repayment of capital Nor has she used the 
power which these loans undoubtedly gave her, to extort 
concessions from her vassal in her own favour. In fact, 
China, as if to emphasize her desire that Korea should 
stand by herself, self-supported, though under Chinese 
suzerainty, had long agreed u> neutralize the line where the 
two frontiers were conterminous in the north. That line 
was made a perfect desert, several miles in width, from 
shore to shore; and It is only of late years that it has 
begun to be inhabited. 

Mr. Curzon thinks that China errc<l in allowing Korea 
to make treaties directly with foreign powers, a concession 
which he considers incoinpaiible wdih vassalage. But Li 
liung Chang in thb acted quite consistently with the 
Chinese ideal of vassalage: it Is Mr. Curzon who has 
misread the position. As against arrogaibn of equality 
with China and against aggression from without, Korea b 
Chinab v3Si:aJ--she must pay tribute and will in turn 
receive protection in case of need. As regards other 
powers, she is independent and equal; and It flatters 
Chinese self - esteem that the acknowledged v'assai of 
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China should treai on a footing of perfect equality with the 
greatest potentates of the earth,—the Queen of England, 
the Presidents of the United States and Ftance, the Em¬ 
perors of Germany, Austria, Russia, and Japan, In fact, 
making Korea, while actually acknowledging her vassalage, 
treat directly with foreign powers was a masterpiece of 
Chinese diplomacy and the clearest statement of Korea’s 
real status. The policy of China towards Korea, past and 
present, is (i) to leave Korea free to manage her internal 
affairs and her friendly relations with Foreigners; (2) to 
uphold her ititegrity and independence against internal 
revolt or foreign aggression ; and (3) to keep her as a 
friendly Buffer-Siaie between herself and Japan and Russia. 
This is all that China is even now striving for. The 
position is dear, and it is as honourable to China, as it is 
beneficial to Korea. 

The last of the four countries ooncertied is Japan. 
Cognate in race and language, and a near neighbour, im¬ 
porting thence part at least of her civlliiatbn, a^ressive 
Japan could not always be kept at the same arm’s length 
as the rest of the '■ barbarian ” world by Korea when she 
adopted a policy siniUar to that of China with n.^d to 
foreigners. While her subor<!inaiion to China is undoubted 
up to the days of Wtt-Wang, admitted by all from the 
beginning of die present Korean dymasty, and never even 
questtontnl academically till 1876, Korea has sent missions 
with tribute and owned a certain subjection to Japan, since 
at least the third century of our era. Japan has long, if 
not always, been the biiier foe of Korea. Her unprovoked 
invasions, her bloody massacres, and her ruthless devastations 
have left an indelible mark on the country and liave created 
that deep-seated feeling of hatred which makes the Japanese 
the first, if not the sole, victims in, every popular outbreak. 
Whatever rights Japan may have acquired by former un¬ 
provoked conquests were simply extorted at the point of 
the sword, and they have lapsed since the last 300 years at 
least J^p^ tjow once again repeats hen* former rAk- 
Whaicver her object, it is well known that she has long 
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prepared for her aggression^ and worked up co il That 
she had nothing particular to complain of, the al>sence of 
all proof has shown. Th:it whatever reforms or changes 
might be required in Korea should have been sought 
peaceably by peaceful ioiernational representation, reason 
and common sense agree in indicating ; and Korea would 
certainly have listened to it It says little for the pre¬ 
tended desire for peace—whether in Societies*" or Sovereigns 
or Governments— that Japan, which would not have dared 
lo disobey a flat order from Russia, England, France and 
the United States, should have been allowed to force on 
a war with China, the end and the results of which no one 
can clearly foretell. She ought to have been told at once 
that she would not be periniited to Interfere in Korea. 

To prove the illegality of the interference of Japan, we 
have only to read the opening words of Art. 1 . of the 
treaty dictated in 1876 by Japan to Korea: "Chd-sati 
[Korea] being an independent State, enjoys the same 
sovereign rights as Japan." This blow was aimed at 
Chinese suzerainty j but it now recoils with crushing force 
oil its own authors. If Korea is an independent State, 
whence the right to interfere, with an armed force, to 
regulate her intertial affairs or to compel the adoption of 
imaginary reforms ? Russia and the United States might 
as well step in to-morrow at Tokio and land armies to 
extinguish the scandalous vagaries of the Japanese Diet 
and Japans growing intolerance of foreigner6.t If the 
treaty of Tientsin, 1885, between China and Japan, in 
which both parties agreed not to send troops into Korea 
without previous intimation to the other power, be urged 
as justifying this invasion by Japan, Korea may well reply 
ihai being independent (as Japan asserts), and not having 

* tvhilc I "ttlc. two Pwea Confciwnco have bnsn nniog j hut nehlier 
has had a wntd (d practital pqipoae lo end this waf, not ceen a nsdtuioa 

rrgrctnng it. . . . . _ • . 

t Japan hoi Battered Europe by imilaucMi j and Eoropesii wnteir have 

lepaid Irer by flalletinfi her op lo the ahies, and ihui turnb^ her head. 
She professes to poic as the arbiter of the PaoBc. See /j/iro anJ ikt 
/Ixorft by M. Inagati tjondon: J. Fisher Unwin, 
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been a parly to that ireaiy, she b in no way batmd by it, 
Japan in no way justified by it in vlol^ing Article i o/ 
her own treaty of 1876, under pretei^c of a subsequent 
treaty which, according to the Japanese coniention. is 
essentially unjust and consequently invalid. Wliether 
Korea is a thoroughly independent State or whether she 
is an autunomous vassal of China, it is equally unjust and 
unjustifiable in Japan 10 attack and coerce her, unprovoked, 
at the point of ilte bayonet, whatever the excuse may be. 

As 1 write, the war progresses, yet tlte so-called civilized 
nations allow it to go on, instead of ordering Japan to 
withdraw. Where is the boasted solidarity of nations, when 
a common note cannot yet be sent to Tokto, though three 
months have elapsed since the first act of wanton aggres¬ 
sion ? Will no power lake the lead in procuring so desirable 
a concerted action ? Should not England who is most 
interesicd. begin the r6le of peacemaker ? 

The eveniua! triumph of China is still very probable, A 
small army destroyed does not meiin the extiaction of 
China; and it is easier to go to Peking than to stay there 
or to gel back.* Press writers may compare the respective 
number of ships and regiments and their amiaments ; yet 
what is Japan compared with the inexhaustible resources, 
the vast population, the intense nationality, the giant 
strength and the enormous staying powers of China ? But 
between the two, Korea and her very interesting people 
will be ground to Uie dust and thrown back perhaps for 
centuries. Is it not high time to prevent this ruin, by 
an InUrnatiirtfal concerted action ? and to render all future 
troubles impossible by an itfTKRSATiONAi, oUAftAKTEE of 

KoitE-VS IKTEflKlTY AN[> TOnEl'EnOEKCf* ? 

The British Foreign Office should gird itself at once to 
ihis task, for our Imperial micrcsm are at stake;—British, 
Canadian, Australian and Indian, Too much linte lias 
already been lost 1 

Stjuember aotli, 1894- 

* tA/t ^ GtiU, ^ //aft Grvmf, by Cut. KuiiUyii. j njla. London 
and Edinburgb i Btackwwd and San*. ii£94. See toI. j, ppv r94-T9£. 
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VI. 

ENGLAND AND CHINA IN THE FAR EAST. 

Bv Geseiial a. R. MacMahon, 

TiEoyaic only a few tnonihs have elapEed sbce the publtca- 
tion o^ Mr. Carbon's able article in the Ctvfur)' 

entitled India between two Fires," in which he points out 
that events in the Far East, which are gradually shaping 
llicmselvea, tend to prove that the interests of England and 
China in that jjart of the world are identical, the lesson to be 
derived from them is apt to be forgotten in the excitment 
caused by recent occurrences In the same region. He par¬ 
ticularly drew attention to thcsiTnulianeous advance of Kussta 
and France upon the nordi-western as well as the Burtnesc 
boundaries of our Indian Empire, a coincidence sufficiently 
remarkable to merit thoughtful atiention. as, under contin¬ 
gencies by no means improbable, it might develop into a 
danger of the first tnagnitude, l ie therefore considers that 
the contiguity of Great Britain with cither France or Russia 
in Asia is profoundly to be deprecated in the interests alike 
of good government, economy and peace, as it is not only a 
question of Indian or Asiatic politics but one of European 
politics as well; for here in the heart of the Great Eastern 
Continent, and on the flank of our Indian Empire “are 
planted the sole European nations who regard this country 
with bostilirj' and might, under very easily conceivable dr- 
cumstances, de-sire to do us an injury.** The same Powers 
also press oa the frontiers of China and it is highly probable 
that a situation might arise in which each might be able to 
render the other material aid tn the event of our being con¬ 
cerned simultaneously. The TlrWr remarked in a leading 
article of 6tb September, “ both Great Britain and China 
are to be congratulated on the Convention signed by ibdr 
respective plenipotcniiaries last March and ratified on the 
23rd of last month, which has just been issued as a Blue- 
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book. The Vi'ist;5t state^oien of both mttions have long 
Rincc come to the conclusion that the vital Interests of the 
two countries as Asiatic Powers ImperaiTvefy tlemand the 
maintenance of that good understanding between them 
which happily subsists, and has subsisted for so many years. 
*rhe present Convention will be generally welcomed as an 
itn^wrtant step to>vards the prevention of possible disagree^ 
menis which might tend to disturb that gocxi understanding 
m the future. . . , The Convention cannot but help still 
further to cement the friendly nelaiiona between the Sig¬ 
natory Powers. While we obtain from it advantages which 
we highly v:ilue, it must be admitted that the Chinese have 
exhibited their usual skill at a bargain/* 

China within quite recent times has achieved a remark'- 
able position, the great strength of which, as the Marquis 
Tseng says, in pungent metaphor, she fully realises. War 
has taught her how she can best cope with European Powers. 
She has the means of increasing enormously the number 
of her trained soldiers, the supply of which is practically 
inexhaustible, and above all, by reason of the proht derived 
troro her foreign commerce, she has ample funds 10 jiay for 
them as well as for competent commanders, the want of 
whom at present is the weak point in her military organiza¬ 
tion, Thus she tan readily comply with the demands ot 
her War Minister's budget, be it ever so exacting. 

The wonderful successes achieved by the *' Ever-V'ic- 
toriuus Army ' commanded by Gordon, prove conclusively 
wliai the CdestiaJs can accomplish when ted by officers 
W'hom they can trust. Captain Lang, R.N.* who for some¬ 
time had chief control of the Chinese Navy, is of opinion 
that " there is the making of anything in the Chinese. They 
are well-trained and excellent marksmen, and the discipline 
is very good. As compared with the Japanese, the Chinese 
Navy is about equal. Probably the Japanese have more 
dash and go, and there Is among them more esprit dt sorps. 
Otherwise the two naval forces are about the same. \Vhcii 
I was in command the condition of the Chinese Navy was 
such that I should have had no fear of meeting the Japanese. 
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OTi fijf the [tuitier of that, any other navy. It> steam-tactics 
the Chmese were well to the fore, and iheir drills were 
excellent and unsttrpassed anywhere. All depends, how¬ 
ever, Upon bow they are led. With an officer like Admiral 
‘t'ing. whom I would not hesitate to follow anywhere, the 
Chinese Navy would prove a splendid force. If the 
TTien have confidence m their leaders they will face any¬ 
thing. " 

Many authorities, both naval and military, furnish us with 
et]ually undeniable proof of the potentialities, of China as a 
belligerent nation. Others do the same in connection with 
the Ja| 5 attese, It forms no piart of the present writer's 
programme, however, to draw any comparison between 
these Howei^, now unhappily in dire conflict, with both of 
whomi, fortunately, England is on the best of u^rms. He 
therefore only ventures to quote a plain nnvarnished state¬ 
ment of the real suie of affaire in China as to its fighting 
capacity, from the standpoint of an eminently capable ex- 
official, to prove that it Is far better for us to have her as a 
friend than an enemy. We may conveniently inaugurate 
our review of the question by recording what the people 
think of themselves as reflected by a dispassionate and able 
statement by that eminent statesman the Marquis Tseng, 
who proves very conclusively tliai China is no longer the 
qnuttiiU Higligtahh which a Frendi officiat declared her to 
be. We know that the Russians in the Pamirs, the French 
in Tong King and Siam,and the English in Durma, one and 
all. Ixave realized the truth of the theorem, and conse¬ 
quently have been obliged to modify their diplomacy when 
dealing with the CelestialsL Forgetting that China, though 
slow to move, is very tenacious of what she deems her 
rights when once she has taken her stand, each coolly 
m^c its own arrangements witliout consulting her, and 
sometimes therefore had to cry " peccavi," Tlie Russian 
Bear had to relax h!s fell grip of the Pamirs when the 
Chinese Dragon cried '* Paws off”; tlic Siamese Lamb 
would have been gobbled up by the French Wolf if the 
same jtiteEvcner had not rebuked him for his gluttony: 
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while the British Lwn, Uiough he had doee none of these 
things, yet in siibservtence to a. policy of undue concession, 
wagged his tail in token of acquiescence when the latter 
insisted on his acknowledginig him as his Lord and Master, 
or in other words called upon England to pay tribute to the 
Son of Heaven, as Suaeraiit All three, in fact, wttre 
obliged to recognise the jKiwer of a country they had 
hitherto treated as dead, but which, as the Marquis 
proves, was only sleeping. The advent of white traders, 
better in fight than the rurbulent pirates and filibusters 
of their own countrj^ who, troublesome though they were, 
gave them coinparatively speaking little concern, caused 
her to awake and realise that her actual position hardly 
justified her sense of security, '* It required the fire of the 
Summer Palace to singe her eyebrows, the advance of the 
Russians into Kuldja and the French in Tonquin ” to bring 
the fact home to her, just as it required Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Edward) Sladen's tramping into King Thibaw's pre¬ 
sence shod in ammuoition boots, instead of crouching in his 
♦'stocking feet" to carry* conviction to his Majesty of the 
Golden Foot that his glory had departed 

China, acting on the advice of one of her gfreat siates- 
racn. paid the price of her mistakes and cheerfully set about 
prejtiirations lo prevent History repeating itself in like 
fashion ; just as the I taJians, with a moral courage, equally 
high, did after I.issa. As the Marquis, wisely concludes, 
“ it is not a moribund nation that can so quickly accept its 
reverses, and gathering courage from them, set about 
throwing overboard the wteckage and make a fair wind of 
the retiring cyclone "—a commentary equally applicable to 
Italy in a similar predicament. That astute politician anii- 
cipated the obvious danger threatened by the awakening of 
300 millions, who remcmbeiing their defeats and conscious 
of iheir newly discovered power may be aggressive, but 
argues that China is one of those Powers which " can hear 
their misfortunes without sulking,'' is also free from the 
tns.-ine earth-hunger which afflicts some other nations, and 
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iIiereFort a hanker mg, on her part, to i*'ipe out her defeats 
is not to be dreaded. Our diplomatists therefore should 
earnestly strive to keep on gijod terms with China, and 
also Eiear in mind that the Pamirs, Tibet, a vast interna¬ 
tional trade, and many other important interests affecting 
both countries may be prejudiced' by misunderstandings. 
As an insianoe in point. Sir Charles Crossthwaiie, a former 
Chief Commissioner of Burma, quotes what hapiiened to 
the French when they insulted the dignity of China by 
repudiating her claim to Tong King. '' Were they not." 
he asks, "incessantly harassed by Biackflngs and other 
filibusters tnsugaled by the Chined authorities ?" and 
might not, he hints, the same intolerable experience be our 
fate if we trespassed on Celestial lerritory ? Asa matter 
of fact, however, he argues on wrong premises, for sub- 
sequent evidence tends to prove that ttie Blackflags were 
not encouraged in any way by the TtungU which 

did not interfere with the French in lh.at rt^on till long 
afterwards, nor does he sufficiently take into account the 
extraordinary apathy of the Celestial Government which 
allowed more than twenty years to elapse before it impro¬ 
vised efficient measures for crushing the Panihay revolt 
which ruined YUnnan, and their subsequent supineoess in 
maintaining a secure grip of the country after restoring 
Older, 

Further he does not make due allowance for the com¬ 
mendable capacity of the Chinese authorities for taking a 
broad Wcw of political affairs— proved not only by their 
dignified attitude towards England, which prominently 
mmipathised with those revoluiionisis. but also by their 
absence of ntalice towards Frenchmen residing in other 
parts of the Middle Kiogtlom. Moreover he fails to lake 
into consideration that Freneti prestige was never higher 
than in 1885 when it attained its zenith. The French tn 
that year gracefully “stooped to conquer" by frankly yield¬ 
ing to the sentimental weakness of the royal family and 
handing over to them the Roman Catholic Cathedral of 
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Peking, which for many years had been a source of extreme 
irritation, amounting to a veritable apple of discord in 
Franco'Celesdal diplomacy, owing to its lofty towers 
dominating the royal pleasure grouads and gardens. 
Indeed the coacesston pleased the Court so much that it 
granted special indulgences to the French cletgy at the 
capital, at the very time dial Chinese freebooters were 
harrj’ing French laymen on the frontier.* 

A brief reference to the Paitthay episode seems oppor¬ 
tune here. Apparendy a digression, it will be found, 
ncvenheless, pertinent to our subject. Some three decades 
ago Captain Sprye brought forward his attractive scheme 
for running a railway between Rangoon and Esmok 
^Ss-mau), on the ffooucrof Vlinnan, and tapping the rich 
south w^estem provinces of the Middle Kingdom. This 
project, however, w os thrust aside in favour of re-opening 
the ancient trade routes from Bham6, with the same object 
in view. The outcome of this alternative idea was the 
despatch, by permission of the king of Burma, of Colonel 
Sladeit's mission which was treated by his Majesty*s repre¬ 
sentative at Bham6 with great courtesy and dignihed 
hospitality. The Kachins vfho dominate these routes were 
described by him as inveterate *' caterans" whose nonnal 
profession—as Sladen found to his cost—was raiding 
caravxins. diversified by tbe congenial pastime of cutting 
one another's throats, inter-tribal conflicts and kidnapping 
their neighbours. The region beyond Kachin territory 
had also, by his account, lapsed into a very dangerous state 
of dittorganuation owing to the eccentric proceedings of 
equally esiimabte worthies who, having been robbed of 
their possessions during the prevalent anarchy, retaliated 
by a reckless spoliation of others weaker than themselves. 
Beyond these agmn. he said, were the Banthays, or Chinese 

" To bttng aboul ihJa coacesBon the conunt of the Pope had to be 
olmitied, for It a one of the esnont *tiU in vigour in the Citwh of Rome 
that eectauuka! property anooi. be ilfeuaied m any waj eneriUng by the 
eKpnsi pettnimkn! ofhU Hotinest. 
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Mahommadans who» having successfulJy rebelled against 
China had selaed on Yiinnan. were unable to form a 
stable Govemment, and had effectually put a stop to com¬ 
merce. 

Siaden. on mere report, was naturally disinclined to 
abandon his enterpnse, on its ver>' threshold, and accord¬ 
ingly started on, what afterwards proved, a very wear>’ 
pilgrimage. 1 le soon had ample opportunity for verifying 
by pamful experience all that the king's official had told 
him, especially when he found himseir, noUns vokns. forced 
to accept the hospitality of the genial Kacbins and likewise 
on the horns of a dilemma as to whether he should incur 
the equally dangerous risk of advancing or retiring. He 
chose the former. Uy a happy thought he appealed for aid 
lo the Panthay governor of Momein the frontier town of 
Yiinnan. wisely judging, as the sequel proved, that it was 
better to trust to people who were known to have made a 
considerable advance in civUiiaiion rather than remain with 
savage and undisciplined clans. Tasakon the governor 
r^onded with alacrity to Sladcn's requisition, received 
the mission with great distinction and treated it with the 
most generous hospitality and consideraiion during its long 
stoy at Mometn. Emboldened thereby Sladcn solicited his 
good offices ill aiding him to visit Talifu, the capital of the 
Panthay Kingdom. The governor was willing not only to 
do so, but even to furnish him with an armed escort if he 
decided to push on, despite his warning that, in the then 
disturbed state of the country, an advance might prove 
disastrous. Hampered by instructions "—the bUe noire 
of the official mind^which forbade jtmpardising the safety 
of his party. Sladcn relinquished the idea of proceeding 
farther, contenting himself with forwarding a letter and 
presents to Suleiman the Panthay King, who duly acknow¬ 
ledged them and promised to return the compliment- A 
mission from the King arrived at Rangoon, in due course, in 
charge of his son Prince Hassaii, who heralded his advent 
for the purpose of paying a visit to the Chief Commissioner 
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of British Burma by visiting^-cards of latge dimensioos em- 
bla^ned with hts rank aad titles-.* 

The latter welcomed the Misstoji with distinction and 
forwarded it to the Viceroy, who in turn sent it on to the 
Secretary of State for India with his own recommendation. 
The Envoy was the bearer of a Royal letter from King 
Suleiman to the Queen of England^ in which he described 
himself as ^'a humble native of the Goldteelh Cotiutry " 
His Majesty also entrusted his Envoy with some " pieces 
of rock hewn from the Tali mountains’’ as the most formal 
expression of bis desire to become feudatory to the British 
Crown. Our unromamic Foreign Office, Wind to romantic 
symbolism, would not suffer them to be extricated from the 
bonded warehouse of the Customs : yet it seems unlikely 
that the tariff includes among forbidden imports the ^cred 
rock of ihe " Goldenteeth."t 

In the opinion of many thoughtful people at that timer 
these courtesies were a lamentable error in judgment, a 
conclusion fully borne out by subsequent events. Even 
the most phlegmatic Celestial, they argued, could haidty 
view -with complaisance the honourable reception accorded 
by the British Government to the representative of rebels 
who fur long had been striving w'ith might and main to 
wrest the province of V Unnan from the Chinese Empire. 
Prince H assail having spent all the money granted him 
from King Suleiman's treasury* was absolutely {^>enniless 
on arrival in England, and, as a royal representative, had 
to submit to the incongniity of being lodgied and enter¬ 
tained at tbt: expense of the Court to which be was 
accredited. Everj'thing was done to make his visit to 
London gratifying, short of introducing him to the Queen. 
Thr authorities, so far wise in their generation, shirked 
what would obviously have been a grave potiiicaJ blunder. 

■ When eallies an the p*es«it write in Lon()<Mi, the Enrny oandncxndcd 
io ubipt the awBpanUiwJy inieascupie « {tirhoiiin" cqubalcm, bearing 
the itmple legemf—" Prince Huubd ot Tallftt** 

t htr CoMwrne llabet'a report on the Hunhle. Mt. CrwremPa Mission. 
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Their well meani, though mistaken, bospitaiity. however* 
resulted in the complete ruin of the Paruhay’ people. For 
the Chinese Government, which had hitherto been criminally 
negligent as regards Ytinnan* immediately took action, and 
by measures short, sharp, and decisive, made almost a clean 
sweep of the rebels. The Panthay monarch made a gallant 
stand at Talifu. worthy of his reputation as a doughty Com-^ 
inander. But finding defeat inevitable, be, with a moral 
courage eminently heroic, endeavoured by self-sacrifice 10 
avert the doom that awaited his soldiers if they needlessly 
provoked the choler of the besiegers by a hopelessly 
obstinate defence. Accordingly his Majesty surrendered 
himself to the commander of the attacking force and mcrely 
begged that the lives of his people might lie spared, 
Hmrdless of his prayer, however, the victors massacred the 
g^enson and townsfolk. Thus it will be seen that 
the Cliinese contented themselves with wreaking ihelr 
vengeance on the compatriots of the Envoy' only, w'ho" 
possibly might never have been interfered with if the- 
English had not intenr'ened. Dignified in their anger, 
however, the Celestials spurned the idea of reraltaiing in 
anv way on the interveners. It seems iheteforc beyond 
the liiTilte of common sense that they would treat the new 
rulers of Burtiw as they did the French, when the former, 
unlike the latter, w'cre anxious 10 do all in their power to 
bring about a satisfactory solution of boundary and other 
questions. 

Despite Sir Charles Crossthwalte’s opinion therefore. 
Burma, even by the very widest sm-tch of the imaginaiion, 
cannot be described as on all-fours with Tong-King. 
France, by annexing the latter, was decidedly guilty of 
trespass on Chinese dominions. England, by taking pos¬ 
session of Upper Burma, picked up no such bone of con¬ 
tention. On the contrary, the Court of Peking loyally 
accepted the situation, when General Prendergast took 
possession of Bhamd. Had England taken a slioe of 
Yttnnan, a parallel would doubtless have been established ; 
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but by confining herself strictly W territory which bj a 
general consensus oT opinion belongetl to the deposed 
sovereign, she was decidedly within her rights. 

Bearing b mind the very dignified reticence of the 
Chinese Government in the Pantbay episode, when »t 
received just cause of offence from England, it is difficult 
to believe that the attitude of China, as ri^rils the annexa¬ 
tion of Upper Burma, should become so pronounced as to 
render a good understanding between the two cputitries 
more difficult. Yet Sir Lepel Griffin—in the Nmetunth 
Csntury for November last-—seems to be of this opinion, 
and taking as Gosind the suggestion of French writers that 
our harsh treatment of Burma furnished them with a 
precedent for the dismembering of Siam, considers the 
position unfortunate. So powerfuUy, declares he. did this 
consideration appeal to the Indian Government that annexa¬ 
tion was only decided upon when continued injuries and 
insults had left no other course possible. But the same 
things happened ofieo enough before without impressing 
on the British Government the necessity of waging war 
with King Thibaw and taking possession of bis country. 
They therefore could hardly be pleaded as a reason for the 
new departure, which every one knew would have l>ecn 
postponed Hit had it not !x>en for deep laid schemus 
on the part of the French for obtaining a predominating 
influence in Upper Burma, and thereby cutting off the 
English from commerce with South-Western China. Some 
more pkiLsible excuse had therefore to be invented, A 
■’ happy thought ” suggested the use of the " Shoe Question *' 
as a fulcrum for upsetting die Aloung-pra dynasty. This 
was an engine of oppressslon favoured by the Arbiter of 
Existence for humbling foreignersi whereby all who were 
vouchsafed an audience with hla Majesty had to squat on 
the floor in the rojTd Presence, divested of their boois^ 
The Indian Government after long having allowed their 
officers to be subject to this indignity, without protest of 
any kind, reversed its tactics when a high-handed policy 
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insisted, in its uhsmatum to King Thibaw, that it should 
cease. This lo all who could read between the lines of the 
ultimatum was a fiat tantamount to poor Thibaw's abdica- 
tion or dethronement. For the Lord of the Rising Sun 
and Great Chief of Righteousness, who ruled over the 
countries of Tsarapudeepa and Thoonaparanta, and all the 
great Umbrella-bearing Chiefs of Eastent countries was, 
after all, a mere slave to Custom: so much so, that in 
order to keep up his prestige he felt himself consirainctl 
to appeal to armsi an alternative which, if he reflected at 
all, he knew must result in his instant and complete db- 
comfiiure. 

According to Mr. Michie, the same political storm-cloud 
hovers above the Chinese continent as well as the Indian 
Empire. It boots not over which it may burst, the other 
in any case must follow suit. So pronounced indeed is the 
situation that there is a consensus of opinion^among some 
experts that an alliance ofensive and defensive between 
England and China is desirable, though, at the same time, 
they seem to be oppressed with misgivings as to the 
possibility of an understanding of practical value between 
these empires, linked together though they be by a common 
interest—mayhap by a common destiny. 
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Vll. 

THE SIAMESE BLUE-BOOK 

ASU THE 

PRESENT CONDITION OF SIAM AFFAIRS, 

Bv “Mn Nam Kokc." 

The recently published BUie-boot on the affairs of Siam 
contains a series of letters and offidal documents dating 
from July 18S7 down to April of this year. Its appearance 
has been long delayed; and now that it has been pub¬ 
lished, it is obviously a selection, and a carefulty selected 
selection, from the whole official correspondence. To 
this no objection can be reasonably tajeen- Very im¬ 
portant matters regarding Indo-Ghina are, unfortunately, 
still at issue between Great Britain and France, The 
public interest is the interest of peace, and it is more 
than possible that the interest of peace would not have 
been served by an indiscriminate publication of communi¬ 
cations that have passed on what has become such a 
delicate subject as the relative and proportionate influence 
of Great Britain and France in lndo-+;b)na- Moreover a 
blue-book of 225 pages is quite long enough to wear out 
the stock of patience that most politicians are ready to give 
to a country so far away as Siam, Out of sight, out of 
mind " is emphatically true of a country ten thousand miles 
out of sight, and rare indeed is It to find a statesman far- 
«ghted enough to distinguish clearly the perspective and 
due pmpartioti of the events which are happening on the 
other side of the world, and foresjghied enough to Influence 
the causes of a get^raphieally remote catastrophe, instead 
of awaiting its results when they reach us here. How can 
a Cabinet Minister the floor of whose room is daily blocked 
with scores of those long red-leather boxes each of which 
has its budget of prolihc papers demanding immediate atten¬ 
tion, the pigeon holes of whose brain are crammed with 
questions from every part of the dvilizetl and uncivilized 
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world und who is continually called upon to make extremely 
humorous speeches after extremely unwholesome dinners t 
Mow can such a man, In such a position^ g^asp the realitiiis 
of an unseen world, the other side of the globe? 

The story of the Siamese Blue-book opens with the 
account of a raid by some wild Northerners roaming over 
the country between Siam and China. They swooped 
down upon the Sbmese town of Luang Prabang on the 
river Mekong, and took possession of ti for a time. A 
Siamese armed force was sent from Bangkok, in November 
of the same year (iSSy), to expel and chastise the Chin 
Haws”; and this expedition was accompanied by two 
French officers apparently sent by the French Authorities 
for this purpose. A clearer proof that Luang Prabang 
belonged at that time to Siam, and that this was recognised 
by the French, it would be impossible to imagine, even had 
it not been subsetjuetitly recognised by the French Ambas¬ 
sador in England in his communications vrith the Foreign 
office. 

The inevitable tendency towards either conquest or 
absorption, created by theconiaci of great European Powers 
with relatively weak Oriental nations, is likely to work 
automatically and irresistibly when up to both froniiera of a 
weak countrj', two of the Great Powers are advancing, one 
from the East, and the other from the West. Such a mill 
as this may grind slowly, but, if left to itself, it will grind 
exceeding smalL Siam certainly could never be in a con¬ 
dition to prevent, unaided, the approach of the upper and 
nether mdlstones of English and French infiuence in the 
far EasL 

The neutrality of Siam must be a neutrality manufactured 
by Treaty, The independence and Integrity of Siam must 
be guaranteed, or. to die great detriment of many countries, 
and the greatest by far to England^ the vet)' existence of 
Siam wilt be in jeopardy, Once let this fact be clearly 
recognised and boldly accepted; once let the necessary 
arrangements be made with absolute singleness of purpose 
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by England and by France v and once let there also be the 
active sympathy of Siam’s gigantic geographical neighbour 
China, and the cordial approval of other Powers commer¬ 
cially interested in the Far East, and Siam will enter on a 
new phase of her national existence, a phase in strong con¬ 
trast to that of a state protected " by one overpowering 
neighbour, who dictates her foreign policy* and maniptilaies 
her internal resources. She will then retain her territorial 
inicgriiy and her political neutrality under the guarantee of 
the Great Powers who, spontaneously, and for llieir own 
interests will have mutually arranged for the continued and 
permanent existence of a real Buffer-Staie- 

Far from losing in strength Siam will in reality have 
largely added to it. She will have become more really 
strong, and more genuinely independent, because then she 
will be endowed with the opportunity sbr reforms which an 
uncertain existence, threatened by the jealous rivalry of 
powerful neighbours renders impossible. She would be 
the peaceful and progressive Belgium of the East, her 
internal government in her own hands, and her foreign 
relations unhampered. Like Belgium she has everj ihlng 
to gain by peace, and everything to lose by war. And. of 
all wars, that which would be the most fatal and most 
destructive, would be a war between her powerful neigh¬ 
bours fought out upon her own soiL So far the analogy 
between Siam and Belgium Ls complete enough. Every 
fnend of Siam must hope that the Siamese will, in the 
future, render the industrial, commends and adminis¬ 
trative analogy as complete as may be But the political 
analr^ must be made complete before the others ran 
follow*, .^nd, as regards the Buffer-State policy of which 
we have heard so much, whatever other Buffer-State may 
be artificially created out of the parings slloxl off some 
remote provinces and dedicated as the happy hunting- 
grounds of the outlaws of Indo-China, whose sports will be 
pnciided over by a Chinese Mandarin: vrhatever may be 
done in ibis way, the only State which is big enough to be 
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an effectual ancJ permanent BufFer is Stam herself. Of 
course something’ more than mere si^e >s retjuired fbr an 
efficient Buffer-State betu-een English and French territories 
in tite Far EasL Order and security) and the growth dial 
depends upon them are essential—in other words, a civiUsfed. 
govemment—not a contemptible aping of the varnish of 
European manners and customs as a substitute for their 
own, which generally results in a feeble and ridiculous 
caricature, but ihc gradual adaptation of what can be adopted 
and adapted while mainlainlng the national life and a^tst- 
ing iis normal growth. 

Time, and plenty of it. is essential for such a process 
as this. What is lacking is not the time hut the patience 
that knows how to mark the stages, slow indeed wlien com- 
l»red with the lives of men, but marvellously rapid of late 
when contiasied with those th.it have gone before, as far 
back in the centuries as there ta any record to mark them. 
And here perhaps one word may be said in remonstrance 
against the exmme bad taste and gross unfairness which 
laim some travellers' writings who go abroad and share 
laigely the hospitalities and enjoyments offered to them by 
leading Orientals, and then, on coming home, sei them¬ 
selves to describe in detail the w'orat side, and leave, hardly 
mentioned, the better and more hopeful side of life and 
r h aT7K t«^r in Eastern countries. The real motive is 
generally some personal disappointment that they have not 
got all they expected to obtain for themselves out of their 
venture. What would be thought in England of an 
educated Siamese who, having been kindly and hospi^Jy 
entertained here, ivent back to Siiam and published a minute 
account of the doings in the West End of London between 
11 pjD. and 2 a,m. as a fair description of English morals, 
and of the enjoyments and employments of the aristocracy 
of London } 

To return 10 the Blue-book, Mr. Waddington paid a 
visit to Lord Salisbury in April 1889 in order to propose 
that a guarantee should be mutually arranged between 
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ihc two Great Powers for the integrity and neutrality 
of Siam. There can be no reason to doubt that, 
at that time, the odbr was intended to be thoroughly 
genuioe. 

In a letter to Lord Lytton—'Brittsh Ambassador at Paris 
'— Lord Salisbury gives the substance of hir. Waddington^s 
conununkatioB as follows: “ The French Government: had 
a twofold object in view. They wished to establish a strong 
independent kingdom of Slam, with welbdehned frontiers 
on both sides ; and they desired to come to an arrangement 
by which a permanent barrier might be established between 
the possessions of Great Britain and France in the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula. Such an arrangement would be advan¬ 
tageous to both countries and would prevent the complica¬ 
tions which otherwise might arise between them/* Here 
was the BulTer-Staie policy, simply and straightforwardly 
expressed, and accepted at the outset by England and 
Pranc*i as benelicial to each, and assured of acceptance by 
Siam as doubly benehdal to her. The man who profjosed 
this policy on behalf of France was singularly well qualified, 
by hb knowledge of England, to carry through such a 
negotiation (Mr. Waddington was mueh more of a haplomat 
than a diplomat), But this policy, formally and officially 
proposed in April iHSp. still remains, in September t894. 
not only unexecuted, but with much that has happened 
since to make it more difficult of execution tha n it was 
at that time. 

In the very same month that Mr. Waddington made his 
proposal to Lord Salisbun% Prince Devawongse, Siamese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs at Bangkok, informed Mr. 
Gould, the British Chargtl d*Afiaires in Siam, that the 
King had expressed the desire for ihe appointment of a 
Boundar)^ Coni mission to siiiilt: ib^ pen ding frontier 
qucsiiuns s on the 27th of the following Atigmt, Lord 
Salisbury wrote to Mr. Waddington expressing his ap¬ 
proval of the schema which Ihe French Afnbassador had pro* 
pouodtd in April, enclosing a map Sihowing the approxicnaKt 
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boundaries of Slam towards the Korth and North-West, 
and asking what, in’the views of the French Covcmment, 
were the Hastem boundaries of Slam. To this question 
we took in vain for a reply—Lord Rosebery more than 
once pointedly calls attention to the fact that none has 
been given. The only reply has been the advance of 
French and Annamite soldiers last year, and the fontible 
seizure of the territory up to the Mekong. How w*as 
such blundering possible? How, with all the machinery 
of diplomacy at hand, and with a bit of work so simple and 
SQ beneficial ready set out — how could such a failure 
happen ? 

The English and French represenialives in Bangkok 
were on the best of terms—Captain Jones in January 1890 
and in July 1892 writes almost emotionally about the dis¬ 
cretion and moderation, the impartiality, the conciliatory 
spirit, and the justice of M, Favie, the French Represenia- 
rive at Bangkok—qualities which are said to have won the 
esteem and the goodwill of the Siamese. How did the 
little rift begin that silenced the music of these harmonious 
notes ? We look to the Blue-book in imin for an answer; 
for just where the answer should come in, there the cor 
respondence becomes most meagre; and Just when our 
curiosity and interest have been roused to the highest pitch, 
there has evidently been a very free use of the scissors, 
and a very sparing use of the paste. Lord Salisbury has 
retired into the shadow of opposition, a shadow not 
altogether ungrateful 10 one who had begun to find the 
Foreign Office a wearj” land. His post had been taken 
by Lord Roseber>-; and the place occupied at Paris by Lord 
Lytton, who died suddenly pen In hand, was filled by a 
second Viceroy-Ambassador Lord Dufferin, the most ex¬ 
perienced member of the British Corps Diplomatique. 
And behind the young Foreign Minister and the old 
Ambassador was a Govcmmeni pledged to peace and a 
Premier whose programme of reform at honie demanded 
peace with foreign countrits as the primary and most 
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tssentiAT condition for its fulfilmeiit. Here surely was a 
combination of motives and forces powerful enough to win 
the day against any malign influences on the side of 
aggression. But already ihete were signs of coming dis¬ 
turbances. 

M. Pavie had been, as French Commissioner, surveying 
the Mekong Rivet and its tributaries. He had been spy¬ 
ing out the land which now everyone knows, but which at 
that lime everyone by no means knew, to be the Naboths 
V’ineyard of the ambitions of the newly-appointed Governor 
of Indo-China, M. Lanessan, a man whose name will long 
lx: remeitibered as that of the most acquisitive French¬ 
man ever sent out as Governor of a group of French 
Colonies, The course of the River Mekong from the i8th 
to the aoth parallel of Latitude may be roughly described 
as running North by East just below the 20th parallel 
on the river is situated the town of Luang Prabang, and, 
immediately above it, going up stream, the river takes a 
gigantic sweep, and, almost doubling back upon itself, the 
course is South-West and West until, somewhere near the 
icx)th degree of longitude, it turns Northward and its 
sources are to be found far away among the wild moun¬ 
tainous regions of Yunnan, The configuration of th« 
river in the neighbourhood of Luang Prabang is something 
like the outline of a dumpy teapot, with the spout pointing 
East towards Ton quin, Luang Prabang being situated jitst 
below the furthest extremity of the spout, at which point 
the Nam Go, by far the most important tributary of the 
Mekong in all that region, flows in, draining a vast stretch 
of countT)' to the North-East and North. 

The Mekong and the Nam "Oo" figure largely in the 
Blue-book, and the importance of Luang Prabang, as a 
commercial centre, and as a strategical position, have been 
for several years perfectly well known to M. Lanessan, 
and those who follow his lead, or study his policy, M. 
Lanessan was appointed French Governor of Indo-China 
in the spring of tS^i, As long ago as 1S86 he had 
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wriiteo a book describiag in gi^at detail, und fore* 
telling the advance of the French in Indo-China and the 
methods by which they might at once consolidaie and 
enlarge their empire there with the mininmm of risk and 
the maximum of commercial gain and political inlluence 
to themselves. The appointment of M. Lanessan could 
only have one meaning—the opjjoitunity of carrying out 
his own schemes and fulhlling his own prophecies, but as 
v^ry few people in England had troubled themselves 
10 read M. Lanessan's book, very few were aware what 
these prophecies were, and fewer still realijted that they 
seriously and injuriously affected British interests, li is 
impossible that Lord Rosebery could bcliet'e. and proclaim 
his belief in. the repeated assurances of Mcmfaera of sue* 
cessive French Governments that diey desited nothing so 
much as a strong and independent Siam, if he had realised 
that they had selected the one Frenchman as Governor of 
Indo-China who had given years to the elaboration of a 
scheme by which a French Empire in that part of the world 
siiould lie constructed by adding the shattered remnants 
of Siam to the annexed or “protected^' kingdoms of 
Tonquin, Annam, Cochin China and Cambodia, There 
was M. Lanessan*s book open for the world to rciid, and 
there was M. Lanessan himself a* Governor in Indo- 
Chinn fulfilling with conscientious accuracy Item by item of 
the prophetic parts of his Gospel of Fnmch good-will 
toward,i Siam, as far as he was supported by French 
moncy^ French troops, and French public opinion—pro¬ 
perly instructed by a small, but very* noisy, band of 
aggressive patriots at home- 

In the meantime, when there were any signs of uneasiness 
on the part of Lord Rosebery on being que:itioncd by in- 
quisitive or restless Mcmben of Parliament, or when 
memorials from Chambers of Commerce, or appeals from 
private finiw of British Tmdera on behalf of the trade 
that was to be taken from them succeeded each other 
more rapidly than usual—on any such occasion as this the 
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toucbIt3g assurance was a! vvaj^s rtatljfoi the desire of Prance 
to co-operate with Hnglaad to secure a strong independent 
Siam, whose neutrality would be guaranteed hy both. 

The very object and purpose of the Lanessan policy, 
described with great minuteness in his booh, was to divert 
all the trade of the country from Bangkok to Saigon- 
Railways, Canals, Consular OiificeTS, everything and every¬ 
body were to be made subservient to this consununalion of 
the ambitions of M. Lanessan to transplant the whole 
trade of Slam from Bangkok to Saigon. 

This was his commercial scheme. 

What was his political scheme ? 

His political scheme involved a " reciificauon " of the 
frontier that gave the lie to tlie whole of the W'ork done by 
explorers, geographers and surveyors—all of them his own 
countrymen—who had made I ndo-China their special study. 
But a certain kind of patriotic ambition sticks at nothing in 
dealing with weaker countries, and of this M. Lanessan has 
plenty. His political scheme was to connect Touquiti In 
the North with Cambodia in the South by a broad belt of 
lerritorj'- He also wanted to get a water communication 
between the two. as land travelling in thoSe countries Is 
notoriously difBcult and uncertain. A glance at the map 
shows that the way to do this, and the only way, was 
to broaden the kingdom of Annum, already practically 
French, and to get hold of the Mekong River, the naviga- 
biitty of which for at least some hundreds of miles of its 
course was now considered as proved by recent surveys. 

It was not difficult to manufacture the justice of a policy 
which was so obviously expedient. The archives at Hui, 
the capital of Annam, proved—as soon as they were wanted 
to do so—that the Empire of Annam had for centuries 
extended West as far as the Mekong. The protection of 
France has the curious and convenient attribute of being 
historical and rctixjspective. whenever desirable. Nothing 
could be easier titan to wipe out a Siamese ooctj|>ation of 
the territory in question that had lasted, according to 
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M. Lanesaan's own account, *’depdis une dncjuanuine 
cl'annoGs suult^mcnt" anti to put the clock back so that the 
Kingdom of Annam should include wfiai was supposed to 
belong to it half a century ago or more. In March 1893, 
M. Wadtlingtoti went to Lord Rosebery and calmly pro* 
pounded this view, and Lord Rosebeiy tells Lord OufTenn 
in a letter written iinniediately afterwards tliai he could not 
conceal Ids suqjrise at the communlcatjon. Hb indignation 
however he did conceal,—some think too well. 

As early as December 1892 Lord Rosebery had in¬ 
formed M, VVaddington that England iiad offered Siam 
a Province lying partly on one side and partly on the 
oihcr of the Upper Mekong- This Province had become 
British Territory by virtue of the annexation of Burma* 
It was two months before M. VVaddington could recover 
from his surprise sufficiently to express it, and to point out 
that such an arrangement with Siam “portcraii attcintc it 
noire influence sur ta rive gauche du Haut Mekong, oil 
nous avions pourtanc ejcpressdmcnt et ^ diverses reprises 
declare que ractlcui d'aucune I’ubsance Europdenne ne 
devait, suivani nous, s’exeroer en dehors dc la ndtre/’ 
(Letter from M. VVaddington to Lord Rosebery, Feb¬ 
ruary 22* More than a year before tins M. Wad* 

dington had approached Lord Salisbury with a proposal that 
England and France should each bind itself to the other 
not to extend its influence beyond the Mekong. Lord 
Salisbury had replied with refreshing bluntness that such a 
pro{x>sal looked very much as if each Power intended to 
give the other something which belonged to neither. 

This proposal was called by M. VVaddington a prophy¬ 
lactic, a long Greet word For which a shorter English one 
might be found, and it wasitipeatcd to Lord Rosebery more 
than once, who might perhaps have saved himself the repeti¬ 
tion. had he applied the snub courteous as skilfully as his 
predecessor. He thought it would “be open to mbeon- 
struction, and he more likely xo excite alarm and susiweion 
on the pan of Siam than to reassure her as to the Intention 
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of the two Powers lo respect her inie^ity." This shrewd 
guess at the probabUiues did not cure matters, and the 
‘ prophylactic fit has remained chronic in a greater or less 
degree of intensity ever since, until it becatne merged in 
the convulsions that hai*e brought France to the Mekong, 
and her "sphe« of iniluence'’ 25 kilometres beyond the 
hlekong on the right-hand bank, M* VVaddington's com¬ 
plaint to Lord Rosebery was that, while the French had 
been merely proposing to remove their neighbour s land¬ 
mark the English had already traversed the one landmark 
which was irremovable, and, at the earliest possible moment 
France proceeded to copy the English example- They 
said, '* If you ride astride of the Mekong in the North, wre 
will ride astride of it in the South. You have two stirrups, 
and wc have only onct but our saddle is hve times as long 
as voura, and wc will soon show you that we can dismount 
either side w’e choose," And yet, only a few months before 
the catastrophe happened, and the Mekong was made a 
French River, M. VVaddington was writing to Lord Rose¬ 
bery—Pour cc qui nous concerne, n6tn; preoccupation 
dis Torigine, it n'est pas inutile de le rappeler en ce 
moment, a etc en outre de sauvegarder I'ind^pt-ndahce et 
la ncutralitc du Siam-’' And then, immediately afterwards, 
follows a reference to a former proposal which M. \Vad- 
dington spoke of as having been repeatedly put before 
1 -ord Salisbury, that the wide tract of country bounded on 
the North by China, on the West by the Salween River- 
and, on the East by the River Nam Oo should, by being 
added to Siamese territory, turn Siam into a Buffer-State, 
extending from China to Cambodia^ adequate in all its 
dimensions to act efficiently and permanently in this 
capacity- 

Thc criticism on any such proposal is obvious enough. 
It would have been ^d that France was gaining, and 
England losing, a large tract of country to which by virtue 
of the annexation of Upper Burma she had an unquestion¬ 
able title. If British gains and losses are'always to be 
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calcutdied by superficial measure, the critirism Is as just 
as the calculation is superficial But there remains the 
further question whether the loser is not someomes the 
gainer, and the gainer the loser, in such a as this. 
And if the loss in square miles means a saving in men, 
in money, in anKiety, In administrative difficulty, tn juisst* 
biliiies of disturbance-so apt to develop into realities at 
the most inconvenient times—then the loss is, indeed, 
minute, compared with the gain of titepmg British and 
I'mnch frontiers divided by a band of territory broad 
enough to be a real Buffer, and marked by irremovable 
boundaries which Nature herself has set. No one who has 
watched what has been going on tvouid deny that our 
aggtegate loss under that arrangemeni would be far less 
than what we now have to face. For, after all, wliai arc 
British interests in that remote corner of Indo-China, 
They are transitory—not of time, but of place. Wc are not 
going to settle new colonies between the Salween and the 
Nam Oo. We may want to pass through the country—wc 
may want to make u railway thcre-we want powers of 
transit. Is it impossible, while agreeing to hand over a 
tract of country' to such a Power as Siam, to reserve certain 
permanent conditions giving us the rigbis of transit when- 
Uer we want to exerdbe them? To give up what we 
don^ want, and to keep what we do ?-to create thereby a 
really efficient. Buffer-State and, in the doing of it. to give a 
substantial reason for the continued confidence and friend¬ 
ship of the Government of the State so creUea ? to 
arrange with France to strengthen In every possible way 
ihis Government so that outlaws and cHminals of all kinds 
mav find no harbour there >—this would be something at- 
tempted, something done, worthy of two civihicd Buropcan 
Governments. But when the spirit of aggression is once 
let loose it has the strength of a maclnuu), and it feeds on its 
own success. Lord Dufferin not only revealed his surprise 
to M. Devclle on the annexation of Luang Prabang by 
France, but told Hm in good plain language that" in every 
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French Anntialre, in every French mapfin every French 
Geo^raphlc&t Gazetteer. Luang Praban^, until a year ago, 
had been described as an integral part of SianK ft 'ivas 
true that, within the last twelve months, a mysterious 
revolution had occurred in the minds of French Geographical 
Authorities, but, as an honest man, he must be as convinced 
as he (Lord Dufferin) was, that the dbtHct in question was, 
and had been for nearly a century bond Jlde Siamese terri¬ 
tory. and that it could not be confiscated by France without 
a flagrant infringement of the formal assurances he had 
given us not to impair the Integrity of Siam, As for the 
pretension advanced by Franee, a& aMti^uo, to the left bank 
of the Mekong, such a supposition was not only contradicted 
by M, Waddington's express declarations on the subject, 
but by the further fact that, under the Franco-Siamese 
Convention of t 836 , the French had claimed the right of 
sending a Vice-Consul to Luang Prabang, This, in itsdf, 
was an absolute proof that the locality belonged to Siam/' 
(Lord Dufferin to Lord Rosebery. July 26, 1S93,) No 
wonder, with such facts as these staring them in the face, 
ihe French absolutely refused arbitration when, over and 
over again, it was proposed Siam. Any form of arbitra¬ 
tion, with evidence taken on principles known 10 a civilised 

community, must have shown that the French_in Mr. 

Geoigt Curzpn’s language—'* had no case at all. but had 
been guilty of one of those acts of aggression that stamp the 
insolence of a stronger Power at the exjxmse of a Tveaker." 

The moment the fimt blow had been struck, events 
followed each other in a way that proved that M dc 
Latiessan had his plan of campaign ready prepared. The 
tight on the Mekong^hardly more than a skirmish— was 
early in May of last i*ear, and it rvas followed by a general 
advance from the South and East and North through the 
lerritury, which was now claimed as part of Annam, up to 
the Mekong River, The occupation of Stung Treng 
and Rhone had been already foretold In M. Lanessan*s 
prophcltc work on indo-China, and the prophecy was now 
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lulfUled, and che Mekong Ejecame ihe boundary of French 
territory. 10 be made a French River by the Treaty which, 
later on, was the final incident of the campaign. But the 
pressure brought 10 bear on the Statnese by the annexation 
of alt their trans-Mekong Provinces was not considered 
enough. Eariy in July two French cruisers appeared off 
the mouth of the Menam River, The forcing of the 
passage of the Mcnam by the French warships may have 
been an " unfortunate misunderstandings" and probably was 
done in defiance of one set of orders from the French 
Consul, and in obedience to another set of orders given by 
the Admiral. Mowever this may be, what was not “un¬ 
fortunate '* for the French oiiicefs most concerned were the 
rewards and distinctions conferred upon them subsequently 
by thdr Government for what was undoubtedly an act of 
great courage carried out with the coolness and dctennina* 
lion that so often charaaerire Naval omeers. Such 
rewards and distinrtions are not however generally con* 
feired for “ unfortunate misunderstandings,'' 

It is a fact worth noticing that the forcing of the passage 
of the Menam on July 13 had been preceded by a fomial 
notice given by M. Pavie to Prince Devawoogse that two 
more French ships were ordered to Bangkok owing solely 
and ejcclnsivdy to the action taken by Great Britain in 
ordering more of her warships up. Prince Devawongse 
replied, with logic absolutely unanswerable, that, as the 
Siamese Government had not received any notification from 
the English that they had the intention to do anything of 
the kind, he presumed that the French would abstain from 
sending more warships. Prince Devawongse sent simul¬ 
taneously the following postscript lo his letter which, at that 
critical moment, could not have been put into more clear 
and statesmanlike language: ** I must object to the interpre¬ 
tation of a Treaty which would give to any power an 
absolute rught to send into the ceiritoriai waters of Siam, 
-and to the capital of the Kingdom, as many war-vessels as 
they $hotiId like. The spirit of the Treaty cannot be that 
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Siam sboulii be deprived of the naiural right of any Nation 
to protect herssfeir, and die French Government will easliy 
understand that, under present circumstances, we cannot, 
without abdicating our right to exist as an Independent 
State, adopt such interpretation,** But *' inter arnta Jf/en/ 
Agrr.” Under the guns of the French cniSsers that had 
c^>me up to Banghoh “against ortlers," an Ultimatum was 
prepared, and presented when the French cruisers were 
actually steaming up and down the river with their guns 
pointing on the King's palace, and tindly accepted a few 
weeks later on. when these same guns were silmost within 
hearing distance, after a blockade had already been com¬ 
menced, and after the Siamese had been given to understand 
in the most unmistakable manner that nothing short of an 
unconditional acceptance of the main propositions submitted 
would prevent furUier hostilities. By the 'i'reaty with France, 
signed on October 5 of last year, Siam renounced her trans- 
Mekong Provinces, her right to maintain armed ships in the 
Great Lake, and the fortresses or mUItury establishments 
in the Pro Vinces of Battambong and Siam-Reap or an armed 
foixe anywhere within 25 kilometres of the Mekong. By 
the Conventionj signed simultaneously, it was provided that 
the Siamese would evacuate the tram-Mekong Provinces in 
two months, that all the Forts within the rone sfjcdfwd 
should be ra2ed,and that the persons accused of the murder 
of the French Agent, M. Gro^urin, should be tried, in the 
first instance, by a Siamese Court, and subsequently by a 
French Court, if the French Authorities were not satisfied 
with the sentence pronounced. As Is well known, a Siamese 
senteace of acquittal has been reversed by the judgmeni of 
a French tribunal condemning the Siamese Phra Vod who 
was accused to 20 years* hard labour. But a demand for 
his transportation to a French Colony Has been successfuBy 
resisted. 

The last clause of the Convention gives to France the 
right of occupying Chaniaboon ‘'jusqu'h Icx^ution des 
stipulations de la jircsente Uunvention, etnotamment Jusqti'n 
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la comply evacuation cc paciiicatloa lant de la rivt: 
f^auche que des zones vls^s a ('Article II! du Truitt en 
date de ce jour/' 

The Sianjese, on their part, have now fulfilled the stipu¬ 
lations of the Treat and Conventioni They have evacuated 
tlte trans-Mekong Provinces. l‘hey have brought up for 
trial the Siamese accused of M. Groiigurin's murderi .and he 
has been sentenced, and is now in prison. They have long 
ago paid the large sum of money claimed by the French as 
an indemnity for tltcir tosse& 

The number of times that the French Foreign Ministers 
have repeated their “ solemn asurances '* that their earnest 
desire and their fixed mtenuon is to evacuate Chantabooii 
can now only be guessed at. It defies enumeration. 
Chantaboon is no distant trans-Mekong Province about 
which there can be any "frontier dispute." (t is a port on 
the Gulf of Siam ns much a j>art of Siam as Portsmouth is 
of England. From Chantaboon there is direct communica¬ 
tion to the Provinces of Dattambong and Siam-Reap which, 
by the Treaty of October of last year, are to be kept with’ 
out any Siamese militar)* establishment in them. These 
Provinces arc as much a part of Siam as Hampshire and 
Surrey are a part of England, and they are within easy 
striking distance of Bangkok. This is the present position 
of afEtirs. If ever there was a case where comity events 
had cast their shadows before them, this was that case. If 
ever there were unusual opportunities for foresight, surely 
they existed here. 

Nothing in this Blue-book is more remaskabtc than the 
earnest desire of the Government to believe what the 
French GovemmentdcsiredtheyshouldbelLeve. Alth ough 
M. Lanessan bad explained that the occupadon of the 
Lower Mekong was but an initial step in the scheme for 
the annexation of the vrhole irans-Mekong District, to say 
nothing of a good deal more territory much nearer Bangkok, 
when opportunity should serve, in the very- bean of Siam, 
the Government regarded this as a mere local frontier 
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rtispute in nhich Engird bad no concern. Lord Rosebery 
did say that iho foreign trade of Siam is at present almost 
etiurely in British hands, and we could not preserve an 
attitude of benevolence or neutrality towards any attempt 
to impose restrictions on it wUh the view of diverting it into 
odier channels. But here was M. Lanessan taking one 
measure after the other-^each one of which he had described 
in his prophetical work as a series of events^ which were 
intended to divert, by force, from English into French hands, 
the trade of Indo-Chitia. created by the energy and enter' 
prise of Englishmen and maintained by them. Yet, in 
the very face of all the prophecies made in the book, and of 
all the preparations for carrying them out by the writer. 
Lord Rosebery speaks of '* Her hlajesty's Government 
finding themselves suddenly, and without any previous 
warning, brought face to face with a peremptory claim by 
France for this vast tract of territory/' 

It is impossible to form an opinion on the part played by 
England during the last iS months In regard to Siam until 
the results are tested by the Treaties that will govern the 
permanent relations of England, Erance, Siam and China. 
If English ccmmerce is to be hampered, and her trade 
filched from her, to ihe injury, not only of herself and of 
Siam, but also of every other European country that 
benefits indirectly from British Trade in tndo-China, then 
a gross blunder will have been committed w^bkh no amount 
of retrospective Indignation will rectify. 

The language of Great Britain to Siam as it appears in 
the Blue liook is Agree with thine adversary quickly- 
This is your qirarrd, not ours, and we are not gfoing to 
interfere." The language of Great Britain to France was at 
first that of absolute neutrality, if not of complete indifTercncc- 
This was a mere frontier dispute, in which Great Britain 
had practically no interests at stake, and she hastened t« 
give France an effusive assurance that she bad no intention 
to interfere in the <juarrel- The tone of the English Foreigu 
tfffice and of the British Ambassador at Paris was however 
by no mtans one ot indiRbreoce when it wns discoverifird 
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that Siam had been forced into accepting^ an ultimatum that 
permitted the landing of French soldiers at Chantaboon. 
prohibited the maJntenance of Siamese tnxjps in uvo of 
their most valuable central provinces, and turned the 
Mekong into a French river all the way up to Luang 
Prahang. Whatever the English Foreign Office thought, 
the Siamese cart never have regarded the F-rench advance 
10 (he Mekong as a mere frontier question. They knew 
M, Lanessan and his ambitions thoroughly well, and thej' 
could hardly be expected to enter into the delicate and 
intdcatc complications of European and African diplomacy 
that might easily have rendered the interrerence of England 
not only nugatorj' but absolutely mischievous, and specially 
so to Siam herself. The Siamese must have thought the 
cautious inaction of England a very poor proof of friendslnp 
when the French and Annamite soldiers were closing in on 
them from the Eastt and French cruisers weio threatening 
their Capital City with immediate destruction. 

■ If the arming of Great Nations means that no appeal or 
rcmcmstrance is ever to be made by one Matton to another 
unless tainted by a threat, then the muon of diplo* 

macy is gone just at the point where it is most wanted. 
The machinery of peace will not work, :ind dm brutality of 
war is lei loose. Diplomacy that does not mean words 
■without threats, and that, in some sort, does not constitute 
an Iniematitmal ParliametiL is worth very Uiile. V\'e await 
with an anxiety lemiiered by hope some final arrangement 
that will retain, for Siam her place among Eastern Countries 
and will keep England and France in a geographicat and 
political position in Indo^China to render the chance of 
collision infinitesimally small. The recent appointment of 
one of the most promising of our younger Diplomats—Mr. 
de Bunsen—as Chargii d’Affaires at Bangkok is an tmiior' 
umt item on the side of hope, and wc wish him cordially 
every success in his important mission. 

liii^ wu wittm w JqAn Om^lun vslnt:i!^ ft 
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LAW AND ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
FRENCH COLONIES AND PROTECTORATES 
or THE FAR EAST. 

Bv C H. E. Carmichahl, «.a,, 

There Kavc been French Colonies and Protectorates in 
the Far East for a conisiclcra.bJe period, and at one time it 
might have been doubted whether bur influence or that of 
France would become the dominant influence in India, 
The question as to India was settled, it may be said, by 
Clive and Warren Hastings, and for a time there may 
have seemed little probability of a revived French Tntluence 
tn the East, although certain Colonial establishments have 
remained I'rench to this day on the Continent of India.. 
But of late years there has been a great and, as it seems, a 
growing French influence in the Far East, partly in the 
shape of Colonies, and pardy in that of Protectorates. The 
French Chambers appear to have pronounced io favour of 
Protectorates as against Annexations, and in any account 
of the Administration of French power In the East, whether 
directly or indirectly, it is necessary to take both Colonies 
and Protectorates into consideration. 

The Central Administration of the French Colonies 
generally was remodcUed in iSSy, but the day of change 
and reform is not yet spent- Projects of reform are still 
in the air, the effect of which, if passed, would be, so we 
learn, greatly to modify the existing system. It is, there¬ 
fore, to be borne in mind that my own account, such as it 
is, may become superannuated before it can possibly be 
printed, and the next Session of the Statutory International 
Congress of Orientalists, when it meets, may require to 

* A pipei reiuj oo Ae icith Sqxeoibff bclitK; ibc Sututoiy IXtfi 
Intemujaiial of Oriataluu., (Landoin, *691 Jj ind now bcougbl 
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hav'e placed before h entirely fresh dct^ls on this sub¬ 
ject. 

Leaving that task to future workers in this departmeitt 
of the Congress, 1 will briefly state the latest results of my 
researches. 

The Administration of Indo-China has been reformed 
since 18S7 with a view to reductions in the Budget for that 
senu'ce. The Home relations of some of the Colonies and 
I^rotectorates have been altered, the Protectorate of Annam 
and Tonquin having been transferred from dependence on 
the Foreign Ministry to that of the Navy and Colonies- 

By Decree of t tth May, tSaS, the powers of the 
Covemor-General of Indo-China over the Residents 
Genera! and the Director of the Local Service of Cochin- 
China are mamtatnt.'d as they were defined by the Decrees 
of i/ih OcL, and lath Nov., 1S87- He conimues to 
regulate in the Superior Council of Indo-Chfna the par¬ 
ticular Budgets of the several countries constituting the 
Indo-Chinese union, and he decides on all Financial ques¬ 
tions- Ultimately, therefore* the power of the purse lies 
with the Governor-General in Coundl, and this is usually 
found to be a verj' substantial power. 

The Superior Council of Indo-China, as reorganised by 
the Decree of jih Dec., (888, consists of the Governor- 
General, as President, the Commander-In-Chief of the 
Military Forces of indoChina, the Admiral commanding 
the Squadron of the Far East and the Naval Forces 
stationed In Indo-Chins, the Residents General of Anitam 
and Tonquin. and of Cambodia, and the Procurator^Cener.d 
in Chief of the Judicial Service of Irtdo-Chlna. 

The Superior Coundl meets at Icaat once a year, on the 
convocation of the Governor-General, at Saigon, or in anv 
other place flamed by him. The organization of the Colonial 
Council of Cochin-China. Instituted, i8Sa. has been modified 
by a Decree of aStJi Sept*, tSSS, Its institution dates from 
the time when Representative Institutions were granted to 
almost all the French Colonies. The Annamites, who form 
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the majority of the taxed, are represented in the Council of 
CochiO’ChTnaj and vote their own taxes and the objects to 
which they shall be allotted. The Government is repre¬ 
sented on it by two members of the Privy Council named 
by Df?cree* 

The Militaiy organuration is. by TJecree of r5th Oct-, 
iS 3 S, conhded to the Council for the Defence of Indo- 
Cliina, which is presided over by the Governor-General, and 
comprises the Comm and ers-in-Chief of the Land and Sea 
Forces, the Superior officer or General commanding at the 
place where the Council may sii, the Chief of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Service, the Chiefs of the Artiilervt Engineers, 
and of the Health Service, with a Chef dt or 

EsemdtQK, for Secretary. 

The Judicial Organkation of Indo-China, has been 
rcmodcUcd by Decree of 8th Sepe, i£ 33 , 

.Art- 16 of the 'I'reaty of Hue, of 6th June, 1884, had 
placed under the French jurisdiction in Annamand Tonquin 
all foreigners and all litigation between .Atinomites and 
foreigners. Down to that date the Residents General had 
administered justice in such t^ses, and the Decree of 1SS8 
did not alter this in regard to Atioam. but in Tonquin the 
larger number of Frenchmen and forrigners of various 
nationalities, the large amount of litigation and the difficulties 
which it involved rendered necessary the creation of regular 
Courts with a well defined jurisdiction. Two Courts of 
Firai Instance were erected, one at Hanoi and the other 
at Haiphong, with a Criminal Court at HanoL The 
Governor-General is empowered to fix the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of First Instance, which take cognisance of all 
Civil, Commercial and simple Police cases except those In 
which the parties arc solely Asiatics or mttives of one of 
the classes enumerated in the ArrHi of the Chief of the 
Fxccuttve of c3rd Aug., tSyt,-—completing the Decree of 
25th July, 1864,—which leaves under ,Annafntie Law the 
Chinese, Cambodians. Mtnh Huongs. Siamese, Mdis, 
Cham*, Sisengs, and Malay half-hrecda \saHg-mA^s) of 
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Cluiudoc, all other persons bclnjf placed under French 
Law. It appears, however, that, as regards the Chinese, 
the Treaty between France and China of 9th June, i88j. 
Art, L. placed them under French jurisdiction, since iliey 
are to enjoy for their persons and property the same rijghts 
as those of persons under French protection. Neverthe¬ 
less, It seems nght to note here that there is an antinomy 
on this point between the notices in the do L^g. Fr, 
for 1889 and for 18911 though both are written by the same 
'French advocate, M. Bouchie de Belle. Taking his most 
recent statements of the Judicial Organization of latlo- 
China, in the Ann. de Lig, Fr. for 1891, we find that by 
the Decree of sSth Feb., 1890^ the jurisdiction of the 
Criminal Court of Hanoi extends over the W'hole of 
Tonquin, and that in addition to the Couru of First 
instance at Hanot and liaiphong there are Kesidency 
Courts ( Tfihuiuaux do r(siikm€s\. The Courts of Hanoi 
and Haiphong talre cognisance of Civil and Cunnnercial 
causes udiatcver the nationality of the parties, in the 
territories conceded to France; white, in the odicr districts 
of their jurisdiction they take cognisance of shnilar causes 
between £uro|]eans and those assimilated to them, beiwveen 
foreigners of ait nationalities, between Europeans and those 
assimilated to them, between Europeans or those assimi¬ 
lated to them and foreigners of all nationalities, betw'een 
Europeans or those assimilated to them and Annamites, 
between foreigners of all nationalities and Annamites. 

Appeal lies from the Courts of First Instance of Tonquin 
to the Court of Saigon, The Residents and Residents 
of the Provinces of Tonquin odicr than thooe In which the 
Courts are situated judge finally In all tnaiiers of stains and 
Personalty \a^aires pers&nneiUs ct -mobUioros*) up to the 
value of 150 Frs, In CorrectimtaJ mattcirs the Courts of 
Hanot and Haiphong judge all dellcis {dllils) committed on 

• t have hcM taken affalrti ftrisiKntUts to meui quatlotu involving the 
ttalMt ftrwttttU ud agaiwtt mtSHitm to ineiin cjustioni cuallpaJ^d with 
toovablis iim»kiiia) or permnali), yiu: ftiuutaur <nta.. 
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the temtorieji conceded to France, whatever the nationality 
of the delinquents, or parties to the cause {^ariie civile). 
Within the rest of their jurisdiction they judge all delicts 
comntitted by Europeans or those assimilated to theia, by 
foreigners of all nationalities, by Annamites against 
Europeans or those assimilated to them, and by foreigners 
of all nationalities, 

Annamite Law is applied in all causes between natives 
{imfi£:^Kes) or Asiatics, and French Law* in all causes 
betw'ccn EurO[ieans or between Europeans and natives, or 
betw’een natives who may declare that they made their 
contract under French Law (^nn. de Llg. AHt tSgOi 
p- 330), The most recent s^tement on ibis point {Ann^ 
de L^g. Fr^. tSpr, p. ^25) which 1 have been able to trace 
seems to be identical in substance, viz., that the Procedure 
and the CtvU and Criminal Law applied in Indo-China arc 
those in force in Cochin-China, 

A Decree of 17th Dec., iS^Oi provides that internement 
for Poliucat oBTences committed by natives in terms of thc 
Dccree of 25th May, tS8t, may he undetgone either in 
the Colony where the sentence was passed, or in another 
Penal Colony, as it had been found that imprtwnment 
on the Indo-Chinese territory did not suflicientty ensure 
ihc tranquiUity of the country, owing to the popularity of 
some of the Chiefs hostile to the French supremacy, whose 
influence lasted after their arrest. This is, no doubt, a 
difficult matter, and the alternative now provided by the 
Decree of aSih May, 1890, will probably be laigely followed 
in such cases. 

With regard to Local SelLGovefnineni, art interesting 
experiment, initialed by the Governor of Cochin-China by 
Arriil of isth May, 1882, deserves menticm hent In 
o«ler to give the natives a share in the management of the 
affairs of their country, a tentative creation of Coundls of 
Amfndissetneni was made, with their seats at the several 
local centres \chcjs~licnx\^ and under the prestdency of the 
Administrators of Native Affitlrs. The experience of the 
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ytrars which have e!api$ed Siince the erection of this Institution 
has beeiif so we arc told {Ann. de L/g. Fr.. iSgo), favourable 
to Its continued existence^ and the Local Administration 
insisted upon its being given definite authorization by the 
Executive, which was carried into eflect by a Decree of 
5th March, 1889. 

The Members of the CottsA/d'Arrondissemeni are elected 
by the Cantons, at the chief town of each canton, by vote 
of the notables whose names are on the Registers kept by 
the Administrators. Functionaries In the pay of the State, 
(he Colony, or the ArrvKdiSfcmfsi^ arc not eligible. The 
Councils hold two ordinary Sessions of eight days each. In 
August and Februar)'. 

At the August Session they vole the preliminary 
[pnmtiif) Budget for the ensuing year, decide upon the 
works to be undertaken, and prepare Draft Bills {/irajets)^ 
and claims for grants in aid (suhvenitotu) from the Colonial 
Council. The sittings are not public, a point as to which 
it might be desirable that some reform should be found 
possible consistently with the safety of the country, In view 
of the {partially Representative character of the Ctmseiii 
(tArrondissetnenL The Reports {Proeh FerSaux) of the 
Sittings are drawn up in French and in Quoc-tigu, or 
Annamitc written with the Roman alphabet, f.r., Trans¬ 
literated. These Councils, ic should be added, have only 
a deliberative power. Their deliberations are submitted 
to and approved by the Govemor-Gcnerat In Privy Cgundl; 
but no measure affecting the local Interests of an Arron- 
dhseritent can be taken without having been previously 
voted by the Conseil {r^r., I presume, the Conmi eCArran- 
disseacni). The Conseti eTArroitdisjiemeni gives advice on 
matters afifecting local taxation, on the classiJicaiion of 
Colonial roads, alterations in the deUmt^tion of Arran- 
dissentetUs^ and on the classlflcajioa of villages for the 
purpostrs of the Rice Tax (/dw des risicres). It formulates 
its wl^es an matters nclaung to Economical and Adminis¬ 
trative questions. 
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The Budget is dtawn up tn trarisIlLcrHtcd Aimamite and 
in French, by the Administrator. 

The Conseii d’Af't'Oitdissitncni deliberates; the final 
decision emanates from the Govemor-Getieral in Privy 
Council 

With regard to the Courts, U may be mentioned that 
the Court of Appeal for Ittdo-China sits at Satgon, and 
hears appeals (i ) From judgments of the Courts of Cochin- 
China, (a) from judgments given by French Courts of the 
Far East, whether in Protectorates or as established at 
French Consulates. It also hears appeals under the Law 
of 28th April, 1869. from judgments in Civil, Commercial 
and Police {^Maiicrt ComcciionnJtii^) cases from the French 
Consular Courts in Cliina, Siam and japan. J udgments in 
P'inal Instance, in native causes, may be brought before 
the Court of Appeal for the purixjse of being quashed, 
according to the forms laid down by the Decree of ^5th 
June, 1879. At least three Judges must sit for the ordinary 
quorum of the Court of Appeal, and five for cases where 
it is sought 10 have a Judgment in Final I nstance quashed. 
Criminal cases arising within the territory of Cocbtil'China 
are decided by the Cnminal Courts of Saigon, Mythoand 
V'^tith-Long. Crimes committed in Cambodia by Europeans 
or by Asiatic subjects of France are judged by the Court 
of Saigon. In cases w‘here a European is accused of crime 
the Court of Saigon b composed of three Councillors and 
two Assessors taken by lot from a list of twenty French 
Notables, and when an Asiatic or Native is accused, from 
a list of Native Assessors. In other Courts than that of 
Saigon, the Court b coni|iosed of one Coundllor of the 
Court of Appeal, two local Judges and iw<« 

French or Native Assessors. The Criminal Courts hold 
their sittings every three months. 

The reorganized Judicature of Indo-China has been 
eittended to Cambodia, by Decree of iStli Nov,, 1889. 
The Court of Jug*s dc Faix at Pnomh-Penh has been 
suppressed, and Its place Is taken by a Court of hirst 
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In^iCance, before whteb Europeans or those asstmibtad to 
tliem are brought, tn cases where no Cambodian is con' 
cerned* In RcsEdcnctes, other than that of Pnomh-Ponb, 
the Residents give j udgment conformably to the Procedure 
of the French Consular Courts of the Far EasL 

Some interest may be folt in the mod 16cations of the 
French Legislation for the Far East in the matter of 
gambling houses \Mais(ftts dn ftux de hasard).. By the 
Decree of Sth Xov.^ 1889. modifying Arc 410 of the 
Penal Code on this subj'ect, the [lenalties of the eicisting 
Law are extended from the owner of the house (in many 
cases a mere man of straw put up to screen die real owner) 
to all who assist in keeping up {subverttmnmt') such houses, 
and to the players found there. For the owner or persons 
assisting, the punishment h tmpnsonment of from six 
months to two years, with a fine of from too to 6.000 Frs.. 
and for the players, imprisonment for not less than a fon- 
night or more ihaO three months; and a fine of from too 
to z,ooo Ft 5.. the imprisonment being doubled for r^Atdtae, 

The marriage of French subjects in Annam. Tonqutn 
and Cambodia has been placed by the Decree of 29th Jan,, 
1890, on the same footing as that of French subjects in 
Cochin-China in the terms of the Decree of 27th Jan., 
1883. The Dispensations allowed by the earlier Legisla¬ 
tion are to be granted to French subjects residing in 
Cambodia by the Privy Council of Cochin-China, and for 
those residing in j\nnam and Tonquln by die Council lor 
the Proeecioraie of Tonquiii. 

This brief ojccount of the Law and Administration in 
the French Colonies and Protectorates of the Far Host, 
which I have ventured to think might be of some interest 
to the Congress, may perhaps fitly be concluded by the 
mention of a few works on Annamite Law, a subject lying 
rather outside the ordinary studies of English Jurists, even 
when directed to Oriental Law. Paris may be assumed as 
the place of publtcation, where no other is named. 

Aubarct. j'lnmmiu, 1865, 
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iJgulaiion CivUt yi nnamiief Pr^ds (U /**. SaSgon. i S85. 

Philasire. Zr Code Annatmie. 1875-6. 

Vanier, Etude Anolytiqm $nr Us Codes Annatfii/es et 
CbimU, 1S6S, 

1 can onSy regret that the list which I have been able to 
compile is so small,* and 1 simply give it tentatively, <n 
the hope of its being at any rate better than no list at all, 
and in the hope also of being able to add to it before the 
publication of the Transactions of the Congress. 

Pesiuript , — Since the above Paper was read, there have 
been a few modifications in the sittiation described by me^ 
but they seem to be, at least in the case of the principal 
representative of France in Tndo-China, mainly in the 
direction of increasedi centralisation, rather than of that 
greater freedom which a certain amount of Representative 
Institutions, however limited, had appeared to forecast. 
The account of Indo-China given In the Aunuairc de 
L^gistaiiott Pranfatso for 1S92 shows a marked concentra* 
don of power in the hands of the Governor-General, 
synchronising with the appointment to that post of M. de 
Lanessan, who had, as Deputy for the Seine, placed before 
the Chambers an entire scheme for the oiganisation of the 
Indo-Chinese Colonies, during the Budget debates of jSSS, 
in his scheme, M. de Lanessan, as theabove cited 
tells us (p. 175). had dwelt upon the excess of purely ad¬ 
ministrative expenses, the inordinate number of the 
European functionaries, the want of Public works calcu¬ 
lated to develop the wealth of the country, the heaviness 
of the taxjition of Cochin-China since the Civil Administia- 
tidn succticded the purely Military rule. 

He had criticised the system of direct administration and 
annexation, which, according to him, were the cause of tl)e 
risings {soHlcveraefils) which had taken place, and ivhlch, he 

* Coutaet Qf idCcmra oa iVniuiinhe Lav w, however, t bdJetr, 
deUfcnd the Ecoic litire des Sdeaat i'olltiques in Paiif, and it is 10 
b« hbti«(l iHai ume uf them tuy fa« puMsIiinl in the At^muht of tltc 
ttebuoL 
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believed, would cease if the |ioljcy of respect for local 
authority were restored. He asked that there should not 
be a differeiice of government (r^wwe^) in Tonquin and in 
Annam, that the Emperor of Annam should be put in a 
position to govern his people himself, and that he should be 
considered as our fe]low>^worker in the Administrationt so 
that it might he jjossibte to diminish alike the military 
expenses and those of the French Admiiustration, 

Hft desired to sec Residents in each Province, to act as 
the Counsellors of the Annamitc authonties, to assist them 
in putting down rebellioti by means of the Militia under 
Erench supervision, and of troops (both appaneniiy native) 
under the command of French officers, and In this way 
he thought that French activity might be exercised without 
wounding die susceptibilities of the Annamitc Authorities, 
or the national pnde of the people, A single Resident at 
the Fteadqualters of each native Governor would, in this 
view, suffice to exercise a control over die Administration 
of the country. 

Three years after the favourable reception of this 
scheme by the French Chambers, M, de Lanessan, more 
fonunatc than many another author of a promising ad¬ 
ministrative scheme, was given auihoriiy to carry out hi* 
views as Governor-General of Indo-Cbina. 

This appointment was made the ocGision for greatly 
increasing the authority and the free hand of the Covemor- 
GcneraL The powers of this functional^' liatl been dehned 
by a succession of Decrees, vii., those of syih jan., i 4 l 86 , 
for Annam and Tonquin, and of tyth and soth Ocl, and 
[2th rCov,, iSS/, for Indo-Chtna as a whole. But the 
situation created by these acts of the Home Government, 
says the Annitaire for 1892, had not been sufficiently clear 
(tue/u), and had given rise to grave difficulties and even 
conflicts. A veritable anarchy was reigning throughout 
the whole Peninsula. For this reason, the Government 
took occasion to issue a Decree, on 21st .\pril, 1891, 
simultaneously with the nomination of M. de Lanessan, 
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ftigulailng anew tlie powers of the Governor*General ^ as 
to give him an incontestable supremacy,. 

In the terms of this Decree the Governor-General has 
the supreme authority (/a haufe aaiorii^ over the Gom- 
nianders of the Naval and Military forces and over the 
other heads of the services in Indo-Chitia. No Military 
operations can take pbee without his consent* but the con¬ 
duct of the operations belongs to the Military authorities. 
The Governor-General ahwie corresponds directly with the 
Minister responsihle for the Colonitts, and with the other 
Ministers under cover to the Minister for the Colonies. 
He nominates all the functionaries in Indp-Cbtna, except 
those reserved to the President of the Republic* and 
even these are only appointed after agreement with the 
Governor-General. He is charged with the organisa¬ 
tion and regulation of the Militia intended for Police 
purposes and for the protection of the population In the 
interior of the P'rench Possessions in Indo-China, and he 
appoints to all posts in this service. He may constitute 
Military districts (/rmVtnm), after having taken the advice 
of the superior Resident competent in the matter, and of 
ihe Military authorities. Within such districts, the Military 
Authorities will exercise the powers of the superior 
Resident. 

The same Decree creates a Director General of Finance 
{iontrSU), charged with the admimstraibn of the Budget, 
and having under him the whole of the Financial Depart¬ 
ment for Indu-China, 

The Governor-General drafts the Budget for Cochin- 
China and the Protectorates, and submits it to the appro¬ 
bation of the Home Govemmeni, to which he also submits 
the ratilkation of all projected works, contracts, concessions 
and undertakings of every description which may be beyond 
the resources of the Proiccioralcfl. We learn that on his 
arrival at the seat of his new government, M. de Lanessan 
found what appeared to Kim to be an ex^gerated mistrust 
of the natives among a certain number of the French 
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officials. He at once prtxeeded to apply the views which 
he had put forward in the French Chambers, and it is 
interesting to note that be was immediately rewarded by 
the confidence and the effective support of the Court of 
Hu.i. 

The Emperor of Annum enjointd all his subjects to 
give the utmost assistance to the new Govcmor-Geneiali 
and the Regents came to Tonquin for this purpose. 

Tn the Delta, M. de Lancssan restored the .*Vmiainite 
functionaries who had been deprived of power and charged 
them with responsibility for the maintenance of security in 
ihe Delta, for which purpose he assigned to them a Native 
Military force, die a Militia of about 4.000 

men placed under the orders of the Phus and the 
Huyens, and he forbade the Residents to interfere with 
this Militia. 

The Native functionaries arc also to be charged with 
the Administration of Justice, under the Residents, and 
with collecting the normal taxes and increasing the Public 
wealth. The Residents are to abstain from all acts 
calculated 10 weaken the prestige of the Annamite 
functionaries in the eyes of the people. The Residents, 
however, have under their orders a force of 4*7^ Civil 
Guards (a rather larger force than that of the Ltnh-to, it 
u-;U be noted), commanded by Eurt»peiin officers. The 
object of this force is to guard those points of the territory 
which arc most exposed to raids from mountain bands. 

h is intended to occupy some of the chief places in each 
Province, and to form a Reserve force, to which the 
Rts)dents can appeal for support in case of need. 

In the Mountain region, four Military districts loave been 
formed by the GovemorXcneral, and the CivD powers 
have been vested in the Commaridants of thi^ disiricts, 

A body of 4.otx> Civil Guards formerly under the orders 
of the Residents has been transformed into sharp-shooters 
pls«ed under the orders of the Military 

Authorities 
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The new system, says the auUjority which I have been 
following {Ann. efe L^gisiai. Franfaise, 1^9^}, may be 
summed up in two words ;—k abandons to the MiUiaiy 
Authorities the work of the pacification of the Mountain 
region, and it cbaiges with die responsibility for the 
security of the Delta the Native functionaries, whom it 
leaves masters of the means for securing peace, under the 
control of the Residents, Time alone, says the writer of 
the notice on the Colonies in the Antitmire for 1S92, will 
enable us to judge the merits of this system. This is, of 
course, true, if not a truism. As far as I have thought it 
proper to express any opinion on the French Colonial 
Administrative System in the course of the present Paper 
or of the Postscript to it, [ should say that while from one 
point of view I may consider the Increased centralisation of 
power in the hands of the Governor-General of French 
Indo-China an evil, and an at least apparently retrograde 
measure, I can, from another point of view, see the possi¬ 
bility of this very centralisation, in the hands of an en¬ 
lightened Administrator such as M. de Lancssan would 
appear to be, lading up to the ultimate concession of 
wider powers of local seSf-govenimenf. I hope that this 
may be one of the results of the good fortune which has 
placed such a rare opportunity in the hands of one who 
nad thought out a large scheme of Colonial Administration 
vrhile in the mother country, to carry O'UC his views in one 
of the Colonies to which he had more particularly devoted 
his attention. 1 shall be sincerely glad if the meeting of the 
Statutory Initmatlonal Congress of Orientalists in Paris in 
1893 should have to record such a favourable result of the 
government of M, dc Lanessan in IndO'China. 


INDIAN LAND AND IRISH POLICY, 
Bv Sik RoruR Lethchidce, K.CI.E. 
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Tlie ralloRing ia I he EaWst Iniiilltgenw conettnitig (he Behir (^utnl 
Survey:—“Tht officiiulDg Secrettty t<y the (Jowtnttieat of India hau 
”d>af«d k lc«tr fmm the Secwtiiy of Stale'* despatch to The Govcir*- 
“ntoa of Betijjal, aw! after Imcfly stating the Sccfetary of Stated order* 
•‘that recotd* ifiould be hepr, fwariog out the Tclodun* tietween the ryots, 
“and the rtmindar*, and (tut the Snrrey njuft be carried out, itw {iovem* 
“meat of India has asked for a !^l to be drafted ftjf the purpose of cany* 
“ing odt itio orders froni the hoqie Covcnnsimt, and fw in inlroduetitia 
“into the local Couitetl, at an eatfy date. The conTOlMstcd seMiemeni 
“ rules are now under the cousideraiion of the Covernmeut of IndbL 
“The co'mtnitiee of the Bellar 1 ^ndholdcTS' Assoeuttion have molted that 
“m> time ahcMikt be last in ntahiijg thor protest known agsitiot the cna- 
“ icniplaied cnjctttjent, (mblipf the fJownraent (o tealtw by sumtuary 
** praceises frotir landlord* the expendttute on the survey, Including the 
" ryot*' tharc ; that it b diiBrull for the Oow a tini r nt, and much wore hi 
“J tir mndhwds to realize due* from ryoa j and that the ohiigatton cannot 
•'be imposed under the term* of the permanent setdementi and their 
"esiaie* «old tal debt* of third portiet"—/«*«» JArai. 


The sudden mteiion of (he imd^caring of nwngo^ttes in Behar ii, 
peihapi aignificanlly, coJoddent with the reduction of llie Oovemnieat 
demand cm the unhappy tandJords and tenania of that ptovince^ aiUictcd 
with dcuught and dfeadiTig a famint At all evente, the «nnt| mercy of 
Gowmment Itself bearing four aims* of iho charge on (he (enanu in the 
cost of ibe Cadastral Survey of Bchilr lus, foruinitely, otused a luU in 
the siotm, that is likdy to burst, sooner ur iatef, over India, unless the 
present policy of snueeriitg the Land, to the tempotuy gsJn of the 
CovOTment Treasu^ and to the ultimate ruin of both Landlotd* and 
Teuanli, U ahondotied Mr. H, Baden Powell, the emnwnt Revenue 
auibtifity. IiM alreuily, withoni any tefetenee to ipiations involved in Uib 
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COHEnnpbtQd Uiwti ol the Pt-rtitiinent Seulement, iiryved to deoftarntfa* 
Itofl in the la« number of Uie Qusrttrfy that the iusranp^ 

lion at C(w«otnent bein® ihc uaii^etsa] Landlord in India, is disproved 
alike by the hi«ory, wheihet of Hindu m of Muhammadan rule, and by 
the solemii asstitanee!* of the Brilisih GoTeromeot, iciJtuued time alter 
lime, guaranteeing ihe fiiltet rights of pirate ownership to eiOatiEg laitd- 
lorda. Signs are not wanting W show the growing alienalioit of the geoUe 
Hindu poputntion irom British role owing to Int'e^itt interfeTence with 
its pace and cuiiomt at the bidding of English and native Caddists. The 
feeling between die Hindus mdl the Mithammadara is becoming twe erf 
active hostility. Cow-kiliiog still waves its red rajt lo the Brahroini Bull 
and no paoical step seen» yd to have been taken to replace it by the 
introduction of froien cncati for our iroopt Oriental education, with hs 
sacred associations of reverence for (iodp for partnta and eldera, and for the 
tikivcrmnent, is being displaced by a carkature of Enjilish eJucoiioti and 
radkalisni. Above ail, the rouMea are now being siirred into reststnnee by 
insidious attempts to cpnrert them into Suufrhclots, If ever there was need 
to stop this reckless rainpering wilh the /Vj: Jfritaii/iua of Imlia and to 
hark back” to all that is com[Hiubte with rroe, becatise cautious, pn^yes 
Iti the toiMerraiiw maliludons of that country—it is wTtr and at 

It is fflf this reason, I venture to submit, that the reausctlalion of the 
old “ Indian Conaliiutionol Association," fortned mainly ter the defence 
of those landed intereets wltich are the very backbone of Indian loyalty, 
and nhidi, il jtutly treated and properly cnrtsd tor, an* the mainstay of 
the ticacc ami prosperily of ih* Indian Empire, is patiiiuilarly wcll iimed 
at the present tnoineni. jifrtre itt/er ititti^uai untr—the 'tselUlng and 
establishing, npon principles of tnodoation and juatice, affardi/tg t* 

/atet ufnjfitffftn/i i/ Indian of the land system of the eountry ^was 
the keynote of Pitt's India Act of t 78 ^.♦ It was acted Ufmn by l^rd 
Cornwallis in ITP3; followed more or less closely by siibsciioent British 
adnnnistiaieuw down to the pcnixl of Mr. Glndaionc'* Irish land-legislation; 
and fully )ustiiied, in spite of the most powerful adverse influence, by the 
exhaustive agraiiaii imjuiry that was reported oti by the Bengal Bosuriai 
Revenue oti Slay aS, 1 S 91 - It was for she maintejiance of those principles 
that the Indian CoulttuliunaJ Associarioii was founded; and I think it 
fully deserve* the supjmn, not only of all classes if the Indian commnniiy 
of Beagal--wHch il eettuinly enjoys —but sJsu of alt those, whether 
offifLia or jirm-olfinali, wliO desire lo »« ftriiM fokh absolutely titisted 
m India, 

1 ^ubiTiii that \h^ dbsemtioti on the IndUn Lznd t^eniie 
wkh irhicK Mr. Kowter* in his Btidgei gpceeh dl AogUAt i6 lasiy fjfefaccd 
the wcmTOntcrtMini of cert^ hi regiipl to the o;;:^e53iTe Fchat 

' S« Wllllrt If niL page Tfth. ptwi wrrrk, mm ihc 

7XaL£j hm iPtki •ml^ lui pnl onr !kndttlcd|p of the. acIusI full a! tlic 

of oa alTq[cilKx » hv# foodsf ^ ud Ivu omc ■nd fm trwtj ihiPK 

"■irin lliAt, fcnmaic4 firt lUdlimt aut nl lha tlrto WilU 

EcimJ loMpfl npuMlEnJti.in A. V- uui irh*^ uiif'ii 
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Cai!a5jT«l Surrey, mutt be read frith rfUinny by all thnse who Ars intercatnt 
in the land of T^c iirewni Sccwuuy of STsto fof India is 

r^arded, I think, even by hi» politicai opponenu U a fnir-mhided and 
fer weiiiK politician : and h i* al! the inore alirmJnft, thertfuns, to find 
him Tondefing htniKir up a willing captive lo the apenr and lienr of Sir 
Antony Palriek Mac Donnell and the Bengal nffipinlt of the ultra-ftish 
9cl^. ^Vhen the Secretary of State lake* to hewailttiij, from )i» piaee 
io t'ortiwoent, the Uiu intperted on tin JtuUan Government by the Paraa- 
nent Setilcmenl, wherein F ord CotnwjUU solemnly jtlttlged that Govern¬ 
ment for ever lo allow the «imearaed irtcremfln ’’ to fructify frt the fiockets 
of the pctipJe or Bengal, ami iiu 4 to aciiie It erery few ytw for the civil 
ami oUJuarjr expenditure of the Siaie—we may took with tWttnlnty for a. 
great nod imtnediue ttktndiitig of that atilcnt deeire and determinafion 
ID ^'gta at the fabled aCrtiitiutitioDi of [tengal, which emharrassed 
Indian Rnanciert have occationally maitifeBted 
Kof the Indian (and t]ueittKm diffeiv from the Irtih land (luettion in 
ihb, that in India it if really and iwimari^ n fi»cal questioo, nnd only 
secondarily an agmiiim or ** condUionof-the'people" quoadDO. ilr, 
Fowler observed, •* in India they naricnalfsed the land ceniutte* agb I 
would oaher ttiggctt hit uiing Sir Vllllhiiti Ilunier't moie acetmte and 
Fesf dMtriHatrg phnue, "the cullection of the (laud) menue formeil 
aimoai the sole idea of government amoDg the N'jiiive Ptiwm who eretlrd 
thciRwlTei on the mim of the Mughal Etnjdtr,'* At the proient miMiicnt. 
more than iwo-fiJlbs of the whole revenue nf India it derr^ liom the 
a«e«iineiit oti the land, tn ftengat and Behm, the Permarrent Settle- 
tuCTi feted rtii* ataesiineni unaltenbly in 1753 ; tn the dhuricis of the rest 
of India—to apeak generally—our aenterntm nflicers go out every few 
ywtf. resurwy the land, and iwaep into the Govvmnient coflert the nn- 
earned mcrenMUt/' in adtUtion to what they had formerly taken, 

It is. not, however, oh the fitcal tide of the tjucatior that the fight really 
rages, Miicb might be »id of the achantagef of a lystem that has 
the IJouteiuin Gtmntorship of Bengal the milch,^ of India In thr 
ntaltet of general taxstioti—that enables It to consume mote Kngliiti 
mauufiictiireii than oh the rest of the prrivbtcef put together, to pay a far 
larg? proportion of the taJi tu per bead, and w give all those returns to 
the Stale that flow freiu exceptional and undeniahle |wotpenty. Mnch, 
on the other hand, too, ml^t bc aaidagsintt tie eiber fystetn of pcriodicij 
asieHnMmt —under which Sir A, P. SfaeDontiell, when Chief Coomusttoner 
of the Ceflttal Prorincea, juitifi«d a sudden enhancement of rcni to the 
tnne nf orer too pw cmL, and *ai acnifcd of aBawing enhanctmentt of 
orer jeo p« cent. 1 —under which, arrording lo the aurhonty of Mr. 
Bogen, one Of the most experienced Bombay Ktiletnent ofEci'n, Madias 
estates are sold up for non.poymciit of revenue every year ai an appalling 
rate—under which, in the N'onhAVestem Provinces, the cultiratota wrfo 
ground down bi the way eaptued fay tlie CaiaUa Ktvie» under my editor' 
alup just twenty yean—Asd undo which, in Bumhay, the tmpemi le^fs- 
laiure li contimully called upon 10 devtie “ Deecati Ryots' Rdtcf Acts," 
and the peuantry at large s tn (hat deplorahle oobdltton described in the 
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dcSaic on the hrEi Bill of that mum, brought in by Mr, (now Sir Theodore) 
Hope in r879.* 

But may at onc€ be adniittrf—since the dtiTefence cf opimon on 
the relalivi: nierLiE of a rewganent SclcSement'^ of tbo lund^evtanit, lu 
compared with m i>eriodical reviajon of the brnd^revenui: payable to 
Government by ench holder, Is ao cofmclerable—that ttfiro i* no pioha- 
bllhy of ihe Caverutiient of ladia cotiKoting to repeat in the other 
provinces the leginEotian of 17^3 ibai has dojie so much Tot Ikngal- 
What can be Unperh and wltat (I venture lo suhmiL) otight to be con- 
ceded^ in ihk dlrectjon by the GovcrnnusiiB—for the guidance ajad 
moderation nf the actiiiisitivc teal of its Setikinml officers b the Ceniral 
Provinces, Bambayj the North-VVest* and aiJ the ntm-pennancntJy-scliled 
difltrictsr—is the enactmcni of n ^taiutabk [jet-centage on the 

gross aeset^ of the land, above which ihe Govemment demand shDOld noi 
bo permitted to go; and posstljly the enacuRcnt nf certain broad prtn- 
ciples, of a UbenU nalurc^ on wbiuli scttlctaenta o( revenue aboard generallj 
be made, k is true lhai ihcfe are already certain rale* ol ihia naturej 
which are to be ginieraJly binding on SetBlcuicni officer*. But a 

penisal of the Miiiiite of Sir ;V P, MacDonnelE^ when Chief Comtnissioner 
of the Central Prwiiic«j on the eKtraurdinarily heavy md apparcniLy moil 
extcrrthjnaEe fescUkments of Certam portions of the Bila^pui dbtrkt—in 
which an unforcunaie cnnipliiias of having his Land^tevxaiJO 

demand asstssed by a j^^ftrtanal etiemyj and in some villaget labed moTe 
than 3M per cent, at a blow, and in whicli an eitDm>oi» enhancement in 
hotiy justified by tlie Chief CoraraissiDtiet—will convince any impartial 
obierveTp I thi n k s tluit there 1* mc^ dongcfuii* and improper lojctly tn thiK 
rult*, and tliat there js an livei InctOBAmg temloncy to prci* bardiy oa the 
prnptteLor^ of knek 

On the other hand^ jt may he aifvn admitied that the tenaii of the 
Fairtaneri], Settknient, and the tanguuge uf ihe tfdtisli Oovormnent in 
[793^ were so ptccbei that there i* hide lirobabhiiy of an actnal aud 
atT^wed abtugattofi of the Penimnent Sctikmi^i to fat as Bengal k 
concemed. 

But the real point now at issue in India is this. U h adrnhied on all 
h^ndi that no public contract or fijigageiiient of ihe ntlikh Govcinnient 
HiiA ever cjUs^ed into with tocire dclibfMUiion« ot coohrmed and ratined 
wiib greater soknmlly^ be it foi good or b<j k for ill, V m the Fcrttiuncm 
Seukiuciu of the Laud revenves o( Bengal b 17113. k k ako aduiitietL 
u I have caid, u cannoi he openly abrogatetl wiUtoOi the nn<l 

most palpabk bre&di of fwilbt likely to l>e atietided by the most *criou3 
poktoit conwiurnccs. Is it rigiu;, then, l» it m keeping with all ihv 
^tmiucmotiii tndiLiotia of Bdmh honour, that a prepidired imlrr, dt&$id 
with A IHiJe Uriel autbodry, should take upon himself to whiitle uway the 
pirmsiomB ol Lhu solemn chajtcrt to ahuie luid injure the tandiiwoer* ol 

* Fn< tap side raanAArfci (4 Ibii tkwtbiy pcaxinrfyi ftwp 

to the CiMk]ji43HkH} dT rSor, m & WUltm iiouzs'i iitdvm pp^ 

*ir Ji Vf*. uccHtiu ol tht Cemisiie*, A¥d wlikit be bi the AiuAv 

of Aivil, 
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the {>:^iaoe While he forces an the tetunts hf xnctms of iMi Surrey an 
jtiiiuUitonA] system of so-caUed *" F^iir icnlf^^ and Jill on the Etreo^h of n 
garbled jiccoujti ef the drcnmaiaiiceii and meining of tlse ki^iillation of 
1793^ iod fabtitous nttitcprOMiiiatiom of llic snhsieqiJctit loiidotidiict ind 
eAtotitons of the hodu^ticr? 

"By Ihe terms of the Pmetanent Scftktnmt**—I ain quoting the 
of the fiOtntbn! utithotitf* the Rhh Repmt of the Select 
Comininco of the Hou’te of CommQfK in tSu—“ no ftinher demand b to 
be made npm the Uodowoer, whutevet toay be the nugmonmiiDO of hb 
resoorqm locresneil etjhiiration promt 

Ajid funhefr xhe f>es|MiEcli of the Hor^tnirable Cmxrtp In cutkring the 
Pertnaneni Settlenrtcn^ kid down the foltowing smogent mle ei to the 
cite tii(^ ion of the landowficis Uom the " minute kical seniiinbi “ Of a 
Cadftsui! Surrey; 

" Ttic trilioTii 1;^ wh HminatfhjT^ tidng tbaii iacetfAhudi iIk fPo^Kieua Httnt Ik leh kt 
Iti? HnnllitPrtJicd utioiniiltaiim uul cnjoyinmt d* hW -Biaic, and haw the ifmsjfot 
uttuianHi ihii^ Mh \tH}^ lu lie |uy« hU ttlpohUcd rarencMT. tir iliatl hr Nt^Hect to ooivOCAr 4 
W'KimNlHi; M imntKKukkn ot the n^nn i?r ^arTmTuwrA^ artier rbere « ni^uliT jedkiil 
pfws mMj bocoere n«s4fy 10 rfliippljd etilntt briweefl liifa ui 4 bii IouaU « 
tak»kilati« bcHwcED cn^pHTtn^ oJ liie —gir 

The Honouiubk Coun had eonipkirkeil of ihe "mpiwitj''’ of it* Uxal 
aSdaISfbad strenuouitycoiadonmed their **b’tgh clairoiofA^birc dofjoiiflm/' 
«jd had cheeked iheni in 1 way ttmi may be eornmetidcd to the notice of 
modem Viceroys and Secretaries of State: hut Sir Joho Shone stacct 
lifWiiurEly, in hb Minute of June 1789. that thesi! order# had been curted 
ouh unit ihai "minute load scrutiaiei were objected 10.^ 

Sttch* thwip being the solemn fifedges of the Briiiah Goecrnmcnl tn 
1793* sulmitml to have nevef been withclniWTi or modlhevL Sir Chmtiet 
Ellloi! and Sir A. R Macl^oimeil ntm ijfisbl, not only on Inftklmg on the? 
laudowtiers a ** minute local sciutiny of the coatlbfOi, mi>*t uHcniive, end 
inD*i inqitiiitoriAtuamTc, in the «hape of 1 CiitiMlTitl Surv^r to selik " Fdr 
K^ts," bur «lio on fadictlin^ them with the gneatef |?an of the CO*t *# A 
dcrimnd * beyond ihek “stipqiiicd rcFenue ** 1 

And Sir A, ?. MacDonnell ardently wished lo go kr beyond even tWi 
aiid«eiotia triobitxQi!i of Hriiith ttiih. Puring tile temporary absence bnto 
Irflia of SJr Cbffrfa Elhott, he holilty aiiempted to rush a mEasure for 
aildifig tn ihe stipulated reyenue*" a perpetual Sumy ”ces3," for the 
cnaintciiuiee of the record- This would have etiormottsty increased tho 
permanent utAaiion on the Lind, as the was tn he nn additina of about 
10 pel «nL on the tmaiue demand*; but it pmvcii lo be too krge xit 
ordcf. even kr the dmr^ of j Radlad Secfettuy of State. Lord 

* Tth b amfdiiif to ^ir A. 1*. UacT>omwTf» own atnbl«nr la J| AS of Kb gml 
JUKnrLfi^ he laji ihr Lujid-Reoid c™ froiild bt “ fSMi^liMnK oJ h Bima per Twpn of 
Kill*'' L*.+ ovft t| ISM cmJ. ibe rrei^t. Ip | ^ be »f» the 4 teAdH 4 vader 

the i^mwifTit Seitkwot la Vrntfa tlehir Is AbiHU 34 blihi tm ebeait a5g likEi of muu 
Le., tiibr* kw llan 15 pcf pen. aa ti« lentil t fcarc pro™! Se A l\ %tffcl>omti^rv 
[?i be paJpibtyi ^MgEciirwl wfeirn fhrr lell m^oA ihe limltd bsen^p, 

bm t lianrc omr ^hKa^Me la ilit otbn ili«hatE, w I MippM tbn wtUil^ 

li^ wu} Ik ae«preit 
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IbniTigtua mtl Lotd Kjixiberlcy feitd presiguUy dis^otiraged, anti fmalljr 
jxrfCfnptmjli'p a tnucli milLits atirmpt by Sir A. P. (then Mr.) 
^laelKinncfl in ihe same dir^ktn; axid Mf. Ftiifflcr^ cknjbtlesi to the 
gfeaJ reJtef Sir Chsules Ellictt, has declined to be nished^ even at ibc 
hiddi^ of Sir X P. MacBormell, into such cxthmies aj ihh- 

Po&sibiy boib Mi. Fcrvrtt and Sir Chatter Elbptt b^ve bomc in mbid 
the advice tendered by Mr. Miduet t^avjti to ihe Indioji Kaiional (lon- 
gress las. Decembeii (o ** advance along the liai^ of least re^iaiance-*^ 
Thaip indeetl, has been the line of Uctics^ pursued by the assaflants of die 
FermauenE SctLkincnt fiom the b^inningi The first point chosen for 
attach wa .5 conmeted *kh tlic liability fot the of roads—a liabOity that 

^iecius not unjEudy imposed on tiic owricra of the land So Sir George 
Campbell intmdaced t tax on land to meet ihc cofitof ilie Uoigai lOfida 
and added b lo the tevemic-iJcnund; Imt in order lo obEdn tht^ umf;tion 
of ihe Secfciary or Siaie for thht he had lo cal] it a ** cess-*’ When that 
Xoad was ^netiotied by the Secretary of Smty aiJ those tnetnhen of 
his Council who had Lceti renowned qb revenut'OlTtccjrs, or bud made a 
name for themselves os anthoriiits on mafiers connected with the Unil| 
voted against the sanedon ; and formally recorded thdr dissent in a 
series of JTfnutcaof greac weight and fotee. 1 wilt quote senne calracts 
from these miniitcs qi dis^nt; gif Erskine Perry says ;;— 

■** t eljwt to the dtspiUefa of tb* SKnauf of trlsic, hcc^sat m its nfitnjifkd fhtm 
ll UsMf Iti J^echlr, anil, f iloea depik, tb4t ihcft ii| notfalitg la ihe lAAgao^fC 

OE Brasilia oT downmimt lit t?9j to piqcltEdv ttic pretcni Govmimnu \&fji£\^ 
tocaJ Uit-I hi tkngal for local objaelf. 

" t hate c«fie retBiamiiily lo liis ioachtuoar iflcf many nXr^ltf aiul (utempta lo draw 
£nc lUstiiKtiaiEi la suppot t hxT a ilIffcfnnE vtcw^ thaf tb^ Uaj^tiage actk of |jw 1 C** f □ 
walUi, and of the RkcmlicTs of Uovefmnon of bla 4ay^ wc« ao (lUtitici* aottnui ami 
anambfij^m, ihiu It nwU be a diucct TiotalKiiE of Krliuh faith In impoic ipedal taaei 
la |lw Romtia prL>{ia«c4. 

Sir Fietkric HaJliday^ fint LieutetiUTit-Oovieitior of said:— 

Etm. 1% fq^tdt Itbr «f ihff pettaaMm i^ttJanimi, ihc dapuch, oftCf ^IlinC 

fljida a* ertalcv.ni Lbc chief aii^mi^nt fAM on 1^ (be CiMTmitsem of [ndn* anil after 
iniiniath^ to lhal Ommnmt that ihicy b»d silcrcxt m the diipote * *irhiiEiE 

ailoqaaif afieiiibij} to a-otra rnrponaiu tactii' on lo agtiTn Uui the i^ht to Im- 
ihU new lu oo ibe j«ahaiara In the hce of ihc prnniiio of (fuj PeiiaaiioOl 
Seltlcnmt, hml hacii dbtzmly ’ nilcd aiid dccidrtlE in iha of the llKi>i3ie-1aa»'^ which ia 
ai fOBCh at loiay* lhal brcainQ |B E$Sa m fttwral!« Wia !mii|KMaiiiy mipjaeiJ aflscdne 
all dtm^ thMlfTft: a apsual utr nay iv» tx; ponnancnily levied oc one dtm oolyp 
nllhiai^b thai clai# Im been y i lcwn ly ngmeil thai t\o mw ttx and aitauarj oMintun 
ahatJ rvtt bt laid ttpaa iu 

“ Uoi Thw leptyi which will k™ eo IIie lemindan of ^4gii cvjieHily Jnci^liiHhw* 
win iiu be £tU by iham ai (xcnliuly ixntaihi£ apd n^Euiw ‘^yhcutlic IncOEDe-taa wai 

hoi imp»^ in lS6a Om uLmiaiJiir^ of wttt dia|MKEl aci wnhngt rsf pbsriitdt 

iraMJdii lo idiject to it 3JI inf/ianancsi cjf ihmt but they rTi i enta ap ihe 

pcrfm ipU wErplotl Eh* utTiCc Slid vwnpk o4 iht grenist of IhdJ bmly* IIm ICaJata of 
Uurtlm wli*. in a rvmarkahle kfkr Iw Ehc CwnicUt marntme^ that h« 

wnilM toci Bii riampto bu follein of imFitiinaran to the |i»bine'taz, ll «a 

krwd Bftar ibe: graaT maiinj of iSfy lo wipfity de&danoB omtol by iha Utt 

Mlhm, nod Ihqc Ihr ptopetty, hva» aal h^oax th^. MminiiaiW' ud 

SxenjjM iL VIA * Irfiri ai^aJlIy On all claM^' 

'•Tim thi* W(n.tiwd anil patEwilk dcdaimdiM *h«iLl nnw be iniiwdl ^ 
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Amhar sMt hi« hrt«Tl» w«inH*l* M « !«** to *to P^**” »«"' ^ 

{Vntuanl totlle«w«t, ^imI tof«itac upo* lbt«i ■ tpqcul !•», of Wh*eli otlm diM* on* 
OoiuiKled Willi the Und m to k« no *!»*«. oniurt [Him nihurwi* iton terrltlT «** 

amlncriedly )p»'»OK Mwi to f^oUnp. 

*' MtspMi Swleptoifaitly of »tl p«<Hnbrt, of ^LHintt io» 

tAs M oOfe cImo of ito QiniiiiiWlily, tuuiulyi ll*e doi* touatetert wilh ibe lanit and I* 
olbet, I do'not mt ttol ony po»w« Ip aticmpiBl to tbU <ki|HlKlii io thr irtty mumblo 
toinoiutmtico of «be zemUiitiii, wt« tovF, <1 »ll owmii M«witoy oo toi* wsi* " 

Mt. H. 'J‘- PHtwtftii wfaognBctt « tht first living onihorhy on ihc antijm 
ai ihc itnic, wrote 

“ t tHWt ntfttt fch » JwpJy pfctoil wd diwppomliM ** »tteelJoit glrtii in 
lion lo rayc»p««B!l *• win* ti wj* dituialiuil by n cnitmc wic lo nyricopo 

a»l liirwMd die dofieteb fefernd Id at 111* beail of lll'w JMpcr, to I icprid ibc ^locifita 
laLI dentn in llwi Peopneli to be etnoneoH*, mil Ibe awienl nf ihEtn to be wiwtoi wbllo 
Ute jmlier inmeonreU «nl ito tnenwir. tnneiimicil, will, If aUmtlstOil to tw oHlad oat, 
allmole the etttbe jmpnlatieut of Imli* tom the Govenunent, wtd itoto UteeanfiJMee 
Milimo tutlranally ih li« bwioty nail Good totb.** 

^Ir. R. D. Mangles wrote :— 

“Sow ii appall to »* to be verydoubtfol M to wfut lon^btl* tioiniiiment «f 
liuTi* «»y tot Ihenwetyn* Jtorifiel In 6Mii|!. ondif the emetiein of the tto(iiaek jw»i 
«ht. Tbey tooy, t tor. be mtosrapd to liVe nep* whteh "“y loy Hwni Jiwly open 
to eliaip* el hnwch of eoWmn pTMiiMK. Diigmtdeil action may dmiMy in • mumcni 
tin CMdil whieb Ito Brltinii Govemwen* baa won liy tti bflfimmble perwoenm to a 
{KTiMl tinJr ilwn (d a oantoT. In the «nhn*m nlwenwiw idil* ptolpo! «ui n pto 
wtodd be too item to pay to *wn an ol^ee* mi rttiwhte aa tlia dlucatinn el Ihe nuaito. 
We bate DO annmd III India eampi brute force ilweew totot ourebanuta- 

fur Irnih.," 


Sir Frtderkk Citrrit wrote 

" In tlw ^arwrel o( the Des^iftcll cndwtoinri in im lluie bem- 

lefld o^b^giiWOT mi Ihn It to U mlfflillwi Ih psu*. 4 iIkj Ou rMfly 

iilnii ifr ihit Go^mrntm j lite pli* iliti Use? I* nwl b? ibe ‘ Tm^l 

Uai thtm itiwin« ftem wbidi fbry fnsglst l& pmvM ■« in 

tint iw« vipraifitjjrt Tbu brnct twt t da oat dvfmtf; It Ii « mof mie fat 
toi^uiT?, tbi sdofOioa of nsmaidsiWEi *snl mtMumj v»d Mammm to ume^ 

rtl* AMT C«adirioit 

mi- rm£laii«ly on itw stfinifttlw of ^ wlwh 5 it EribiiK Pmf* th™ 

™ltl ^ » bft«Jj pf tith ud (ht ^bUtioo ^ the Hiietot? «if 3 |^ 

mtm niftdr with ihwHn^mkri *X ihf I^ihaimI SetlknAt-'* 

And fiiwJly Sir R C. Mootgtmicfy rtcordett his ffcclin® m the 

fottowitig trordfi— 

■* A f JOTfflJMOt tAanld DOt III =? ofioim folira«jily piw timIF in a pchiiiwq Upmfi 
U oftffl tf* he chvEWi with ■ bmub nf faith, [t ilmM mthrt mW my wown wfetdi 
Ut ii^ hi the he iUbiwUi tfKCuIly kkwieil 

** ScHind fhoUc? tfm to piiinE bol Ihfa nS the miw hi Iw poimaL th^i cuiyfii^ 

^ lAjiLlba 4 J«f¥ end theU H^cpcndvdii whh m mm, bo wore ei^auM* then nuTEincihcur 
o^^Uivi « efery wid fawn^oi: m ibeir miodt ih* Ida |hwew »fU nr it|- 
(oiuiikiU *•»!« *” l^tcaithii* faith wi*h ihw under die rpewn* pfa* U^c 

«|wl itwy iu be far theb- ultimitr cmL'” 

Now, it iDuiC be rcmeaibcred xhof dds iiOdiuntit?p on the port of M tho^ 
whose kncJwlcUge of Itidii awl bud^yrtcfni win grtat^ wm thui 
rimng}? eifffcised, although it was sdmitted by emyoiiE ilut, if any 
ejxcijl taxation of Aoy eon {not laid on all das$e& alike) could be kid on 
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tht laiKfhcklders Ben^i at atl^ ibe making of roads iKe plirpc^. in 
regard to wblich, the leaal tould be ijJii agalost the fiiopofia] lo biv iht 
burden of ihc co^t of it on jncooie^ tWrln land only. 

Kext ciiit^ 1 Cess for PubJk Wciilca. Afirt ihb of coiit^ followed 
by oKhen; Tof of diihoncsi fiajiace tiur jnaaiin ii ei^Mheially iru^/adii^ 
dks^fjti A^mi. 

And then came Mr. nbert^s Bengal Teniincy A^t of 1^5. In ihe db* 
cussiofii ihftx preceded ihe j)assin^ of ibis great measure—wbirih coniemed 
'Xcupancy-rigbu on the vast tnajonty of t!ic tenants of Bengal^Sir A- H- 
MacDonnellf Finiuranet and souse.' of dieir fnetida pemixtd&l Ijord 
Ripon tliai ^ Sumy woidd stid fimher benefit the temmts^ and protect 
them against their LmcUortkr and Ijord Ripon Anally Ftennsmended a 
Surrey in hia t'lespatdi of Marth rESa. Knw it b alwnya aMeged by 
Stt A. E^ MaeDonned and hisfclioal that the present C:tda5trsl Survey of 
Behalf it Ihn expense of the bmiled interest uf ihal province, is only n iort 
of fuJUltnent of the intentions of Lfinl Hipno in the Tenancy Act; lO I 
wish 10 point oui 

(0-—That jn 5 ioo of Cord Ripoci^s dcspatdi quoted aboTe^ he defends 
the propriety of ibe f^ovemuient {nytng the cost of the Sttrvey if made. 

(a}.—That in § 104 of the same Dcspaich, J-ie liedLnrcd that whoi he 
Intended to propose n?aa jid/ a Cndaitral S^Tvty\ a'hich was f^r [00 ctmly 
and minute^and he might hifc added Jmjumioriiil-—liUi ** sgnuf iest 
costly method of mrasuramunh conducted aftet ihe ttiitmer of scitlcinent 
opentkrts iit Kofibem lndii«''where Goverrimem ha* to pjiyihc pii>eri 
iiid eonBc^iUcntlj gne* to work on a very djfTtreni m.aIc from ilie bviph 
exttavagmee of Sir Chides EllioU and Sir A- l*^ ^ficlkinned m B&har. 

T should like to give one or two ttiAunc^ of the fordJy way in whkh 
the HeU|iEul Govemmetn di04^ about Vxt^ rupees in this Bchar Survey^ after 
getting the Secreiaiy of State weakly to absent to the principle lital j lajge 
proponioti of ihis '^ost cm lie wrung out of ibe btidbrcb. At liha§5dpurp 
when Sir Charles hliitni *aj oit tour, the inhubuinfs of ihe llhifion 
presented him with an addre^ in which they |iriyed him to ubamioti the 
Surrey on ttie gniunil of the Oppressidit and extortion certain Vo be 
pwtiflcd by the UiritHA or sisrreyoT*, and the coTTwrioenl Jo** and hafass- 
□lent to bofth bind lords and tenini^ Sir Chur lea ^aui, tu r-epJyi tbxl be 
could no4 deny *bc prt^abtlity of currupoon itmong ibe ow/ifr—whotOi be 
Atld^ He COO Id not defend | but he ainty promised ihe urtforinnare 
letRutdirs, some^r whom wotild be called on to p.iy^Lhat tui would proride 
an ample supply of coniiam supervLimn imil Impeetion of Uieir works 
by fjjpc-rior O'fficef*,* with the aiJ of ^cicnlibc tnaiHematitjd iwatrumenti'' 
Ves, oofl who js to iny for these **«iendnc malheinadal insiiumenU,” 


Itt tlw &4MI. ClJmltnJ ln*J u w> J Eiitmy ifth \M*t, eoe of thew 

•^lenof oflLm q| ^ Ofciilf^ Elti=ii w hitol Ri. 50 li^ ihK M*^;t70ue Tot wagwily 
toiEig ^ imfjwlttiiii. mho n. h«id»t.u*ri« 

*1 h wuw^ly calM tkfQUsthcdt tliDc \t^\ «»the * 

^ 1 ^ gUJ W Itr 4 Rl W Tm 

^ ^ if«j,dRr 

Iw w* cwtriaifi ™ * <p«d twnibdci flf 
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□tid fm the mfLiied uiliiH^ of these *^tta[N:ftor officers’*? And ih^ 
Gopdtgmij case fieems Ko thmir a doolit on the ^nilue of this ‘^entistim 
snprraaiori and rnfFpccUon”—except m an additiemat meata cf lodlltg the 
ra^ats. 

Ami on ihts potn-Ti the employraent of “ lupcrior offirem,'' si on all 
other p4>iot5^ Sit A. V. MacDcnrtdl goes fof bc)'onfi Sir Cti«Tl« ElHort. 
The ScctetJLtry to the Bthar Indigo-PInnteTi' Msociatioo Jas? iiinimer hart 
addresKtl to Sir AnEony certEtin very caustic mtickms on hit now rtclunrt 
scheme Tor ttopotiDif a |x4|»eEiULl land-tiv for the fpedaJ purpose of rrmn^ 
the record Kow* any determioed upjwiiion on the ^larr of tho 
Itidigo-PlantcTi'^ jinociaiLnin would undauhtciUy be fatal to the sciiemep 
for thetr voice am be beard both at Simla and at hcmie. So Sir X P. 
MocDonnell tetU iis^ in f of hii Minute of Sept ae^ *^91* that be 

at Pitee cnmmunioited «rhh Str IV'tlliam Hucl^on, the PrcilElent of the 
Aa^liniofii and that he ai^ME-nEed iti ibe ^cotidltioti * of Sir Williun ^thu 
an KuTQpran Officet of the Survey I^ep^rimeal wUh the powem of a 
l>cputy-€ol!cf:tor (L&i. of a revenue officer) be appointed to Kipcrvi^ the 
WQ 9 l;;itig of the icheme in ivfA Da this condition^ he saj"^ Sir 

Willkm ^^ftccejMS my schcfne for mainlaining tho record It k ofcar that 
the cortdfUon may hc^ and probably itp a very advj&able and neceuary one, 
if the niidly^mvMgant scheme mmt be pcTBeinercd with ai alt cost]L But 
that it is utterly ioconipatible with the pretence that eHee expcnaiTe 
OtdasiFall Survey be worked on the cheap Kaic propoied by IjD'fd 
Hi[iOfi when the tSovcfnEaent w'as to bear the hunden ol tbe cosi^ h djually 
etcar. 

i have thown ebewhefe that eraj our of the isroujids on which Sir 
A l\ Mad^nelTv Minute biwe* hi* drrnahd for a CadtotiaL SuTreyof 
tbc ^leimiirieiidy-'Meuled iltstricis of Benpt and Behar c4it he shown to tn* 
faulty^ on an cjiaminadim iif the ^gureii^ ht uie> and rhe djoc-umemt* he 
quotes. 1 win ctmdudc" thh aitide wttb a brkf dctcainatkin of thm 
lioinii only, 

I. The Minute pours on the xenunckri n flood of the most violent iiv^ 
Yccttvci rounded on the abolutely unproved oiatcnion that they have 
ijdibtraiely sod pdsusuially reftised to grve their Tenants those 
or wditcit inrmorandj of the terms of the hohlijqt—whlcb Sir A. V* 
MaclXjjuxell crfonEOiisly iiyfei " leases renewable in perpetuity ^ ai a rate 
of TCfit ^Exed and imdlteriibU! for ever *--wltidi they were bound to (pvo 
under the romaoetit S^tlefurnt. Ntiw^ the (act is, tlui »h^ the 
temitidm hui'e not given thw it lias b-cen beeutse the tcitanta 

re(uM:rt to receive them, Of in eaccute hikBli/ttfi (accepunces) in letum— 
and there has never been any law to enmpd them to do so. That thli 
was well understood at the time of tbe Fermanciti SetileirreBt h thuwn by 
the very lerroa of Sir John Shore* Mirrure of June, 17%^ i ^ 4 * ■—" 

U hu hexfi rtmnd rW ihx ryo» of 1 dalnei havt thown la avsnien to iccdve 
which CQ^ht to woue ihstn Yxsedcmi »ul ihk diimdin^tlno has htm 

■owunlm! fix in ihsk app^aunwi iholt ihe dwir fiayjKnu bd^af mbi^ tn a 

^xad tkk mmU m fcutr ^/jtriAir . . * Thr OaUBCt^t t*f 

lt*|T*h5hy nfefr UhI be run llw Wfom wouDrl hw df Ihr lOtnaftuO^ioa pf tww 

pmuH with u ihai no ciptwnstifjp vmilil ranoTc.^ 
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And thal h U idwiliitely jtMurd IwjltJ tiiat tlic ncnts recorded in liic 
/tiffas wefie W be And unflUcmBb “ on the jeoewal ot ihc /vi//£ir» is 

«1luwi], flat only by the words I hure ttalidstd abovij, but also by ibe 
tcttris of the Fifth Report;— 

“ WJth nspect la tl» cslUntloT or ^70*1, and dtMoiiii nrted » mneb in 

diiTiTOix pirti £if ihu ccumryi. ind ■ppajat to tbr Goi^ernnti^ni to LnrtAw «3 nrta^ 
imrkaeyf Lhii it\c R^n^bi-bm o&h' r^totidia gctMfifcllx (ct mimsl 

itttcK, aid pollliu I 3 f l«a« bctoe ^rpifilad hy the icraiiidsin^ the icrtnl Lo be ia£h 

iholL AfjpcBi to hiK bem ceilotwy* ^ xjW^ k pawiuu^af^y Arrawp 

Coultl itty fomo of word* be ii*ed ihnt wotild mtjrc dearly indicate the 
atwiute fre^om of ecMitrurt—stibjccv of course^ to ihc ^tlpLikiidii that 
every con tract for ihe Kbe of LuhI should be fairly set out in mUlAg—thoi 
way leh by the Permanent Seuktnent to the Acmindir and the ryot? 
Could Oily femu of words be used that would more deoity show ihe utter 
baschasne^y of the whole of Sir Antony MaclkinneH's pondcroui ar|£U^ 
luenta about ihe Fefmaneni Settlement filing a judicial tenl for evet? 
And os if 10 mate assurance doubly sure, the Fifth Reporr goes on to 
fiate ihc rcaiwas for this jjoUny of freedom^ so sim^gty m conmast with 
the high^iandcci despotism advocated by Sir Antony;— 

*Mt hmmrttt In be ckpcaftcil tbal ihe j^Ib, on-nperxiiifiiig ihe ihn^cvtirtkaccj 
ddpj^ cuinbuiai whh the vnccitaiAl^ AimHlunt on ijociliudu ld the Ccwl^'- 
cmtltutcd Osuita of Jimkjc.twfiETHfPww fra rmamM agrMmuti bt^wixn tbiweleB. ihc 
Kmroitai fv die of rcixiiiing the cotriTUor bf idiw mcint oTodo bis ci^taxe can be 
tmdmd pfwtiiraiTp, sad tbr euldvat^ fot the jgibtLng m inliEioiiiia on iJie qsol 

wLae Iw hH been aeoulOAticd cn tuide-*' 

2 . Agauli Sir Antony iner aud o?cr again alleges^ as the chief tcason 
why the lajtdhwda *houM be mulcted to pay for (he Stmey and the main- 
icnonce of the Record oF r%hUv ihai they had negleoisd an alleged 
oblig^ion to mammin s /artKttrf (cet village acconntiint} ‘'as a ptibUe 
Itrvatat," dflil had fraudulendy ii54al the /aftrwri as (bdr own private 
terranL Thwc are Sir Antony'* woxdt 111 $ tS :— 

^*Tbf BcmiDdm FouaJ \rf ace. Or, %-lTL «f 175 ^^ 10 nijUniMn » 

puwmti lb *™y >{Uai:e, sMa mai k m tkc^^TM^xaii JHenmuf, Bm In thij^ jbey 
[tbc tdUin^tixik Rfgiectocl tb^ cUigaimiii and cotivcrled the imiJ 

ilwtf own piirwc paTcnJL^ 

And thii iriltmiTe charge i* repealed ow and over again» iws^j^w urf 
irtfirairw. WIU it be bflirred that the b the eiaci oppofhe of Sir 
Anttiity'slitigation? ! giw once more the rpmiima □! ifae Fifth 
Report:— 

'•The TlUigcMwiiium uf itoiwiwy, wb* dmiB bav* been .Jcjcifhed, li timed 
moamry ia ivtiU «mW llw Uc* | be b by ihc Tte^tar^tyiffx pUced in. the 

tfaaaib^ y* lie Mr - 

Hut Ihe moat mnrageoui ind astounding ruksiateuKnt of thit 
egregious Minute—cure thai wai iclegnidicd lo ihe ^glidi at well la 10 
ihc Induiii PrCM m advano^ of the Minute, and thai ha% cntmly milled 
such tnlluentkl jotimali ^ iltc Bfiminj in Iniilb and (he iMi/j 

CirwHicIi in EngkniJL and doubdos snony otlien^a^t with nrgard to the 
atirged ptodigimii enhcmceiuccii of ibc rcniMAd tttijusi inctcaat of the 
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wealthy of (he Ikhai tefnindaii tiui^ ihe time of ihe FcnnAiir^t ScitEo- 
ment. AI the aid of (he XUimL?, Sir A* R Mac DoatieU lummumcdT 
under dt^ireti heads, w\m he iwd *^»howa "'j and this sunimary lelc- 
grii(ihtd far anti viilc» Of these heads, I lie fuonh and firth tvere ilwac 
irhichf naturnHy enough, seiied ihe pubik; itnaginaiion. llisy !— 

Thai ef Kdut kndiui^ l|Jl»C within Uil« fDUEmliLUtft Inac^ip^ lO A» 

ta^tcnL phe iJiow «ehlj^fi; 4 d 1 and out Of art (Frapcmim to wh« wm 

coate infilled ■! ihc thuir of ite NfjaaBem ScUlemrait oi to what, wa* Juitifuhle hf wif 

fa1«ci^iient s 

5- TTiiU i«i«diir p« rmt^ tnd tb* ile^rccUtm wf iqdiia whkh It cniaihslr ba'r* 
teducKd the nij^t oT Ddiir to in i^iTcme stale of foven; auU dcfmdoo."^ 

t undersTand it ia now Elati^d tkot the words “rentiit^ otid **rcnt,* 
which I have here jiaDctsed^ were used by a “ ilipt^ and that the wordi 
should have been "profits,'^ or net income"^—of cnurBe a vct>' didtrent 
thinijt. But I can utidert^ike to prove, by numerous quotnitoiM from 
puldic jmmuiis, tliat Sh Antony has been aniversally understood to mean 
vhal he said, " rent ''; Ibr in^ance, the BiUnMj actually had the 

robuuirtesis of imagination lo if^k of ^ condiuiom oiliaaceinciit^ which 
haw? nibed iheir (the ryots'I jiayiTtcjiW to the ^mindait eighty fold” J 
However, we may juxept, of ermrse, ihe esplaruttion. But it niuat not be 
forgotten lhal ihe eHect of iht **sUp”—whidt I ftyir will nevef betemdi- 
cated from iht jiubtic minil—was to make the cnhanc^cnLi cightyfuld,''* 
when wltat was meant was ''about nLnefold’^ i 

I hittIh sherefore, to tJic corrudeTadan Of how Sir A- P l^UtlfonneH 
arrives ai tveo tfiit euTiously-dwiiiiiblTed eakulaiiori- I muiit give the pfts- 
Aflfie /w IS it appears^ noi in the ahppjna suminaryt but in ^ 15 

** In hiB Mcisaie ol JmiE Mr. Albert wrote :— 

** * A pnipflftbft nf ohir iDUtki cf the pem i nilin ' Rcdpti b mjcly wi maih is tmr 
GevpTPHicst emfiln m dcmiuad. if if mcaiia tu regAOl die weliire of tfacu fziU)oei^ by 
Emtiiadan" leceipis- I Bbo^uid bopc ihai ihe of ibo fCsu^o^Un wootd in nme 

ixcetd ihlA proptxtkai tif a dac Utctvtian to ihc i m j niri g m cDl id thdr t fl n d t 
fflu xuxae etnrwi of ibdr nUyaJir* 

^ And thh w^% the hoj^F On whMi Lhc i^mnanETtC Setllemem Mtltlldf, $0 pCf CM* u( 
{he iissctt (tpemt tliea exUihig iTDiiib]i ai than i&ccrtAiaii^^ were idkcn bv ihe ti^vt^mmcnii 
Biul lO [ler cc&t. to itu semiaiiiu^ To iDodorTi ndtinm ifiii woaM be a haiah flfip o a 
m^T, bol ll malt t# rcmeEiibcTod thil itus ecmttulMA lubd their tit MmJJ^ ludl 

ftcc; ihflf ihey wen •ecfited Pifl ihc pruepocim inoocne frum wane EioiJt: amt that^ 
iinilty, miiDy of the best o^Ecriof fkc daj bditTcd itterc lari been ootvccftliHeni <d MOMf 
nsd llui u a utter id G ungiflftam riid £mt get lurly 90 per of iha HiiEtl of 
the aUi^ And ibhi beUcl taim* to han !mt twltr gptiilrrlwl Mi r^Ubk netsafe dan 
u BimgaL SuiKhLulu Grajaty !■ til Anil.jrfii of ihe Fmaacea cf Bcn^iLi, 

publUied EU ciliiutcfi liic 4^aabncnf of aueii m more li»n a ciotc of oipeof, or 
Qiic>fbitrch of tbe wbolr^ Hut ^^4 Stwe db^rateJ ibra i umI t isp«it lidbre dul we 
hare, an iba nplrtlly^ otpeiaaJJy iw BengaL with 9 f}dsh fluM e * wete Kikt up fot ajroarfe 
RtTieral ihc eiali of ibe cecutifj, utsic lumf ihat the rcwic vu tr ifac 

ttste oiemive. The lalcs of cttale* US Bc^ wen ootaiairalively few cDaifurdt with 
BcflgiT. tbDi tttdicanng the |xsiEot li^htlUw of Ebe aouIcbicuI m ihe £[»rT:EiEt proTiiucv. 

Of coarte^ tbr ncfii»l nf m|a«i to fwy ttoii^ owit^ lu iKe Hrviadu'i ikmaiul nf mn at 
tale* alnTit ilie iwigiwi c*ic to whkh I baTE wi^r^rLHl, mig^ fip i a i n to wKia eaient the 
miJaxtxd kIov wiiliout ibe awEidion that ibc iwfilctiicnt waa Elielf banJi; bwL ity 
Impje^iuin ii ifoj da uwaamEiu modo la ijv^^ wu [erci>c for iJie iimE. Ahci a rny 
fow ycaii« with Lha rrclaiEOlfon ol waate tumii acnl the maiittuwjaod cftiiBmemcfaT of 
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Ae«t» ni cqiivciy mnerved^ fht inccanfl of llte whfch ifM rc^rMnE«<^ 

^rww-HiMiti Ilf iltc ffimike in cfy^Hunni; bcconir more ihan irt-Md iht nmnttE in 
id^J /■ fkrptii» im^tm ^ Eniffin^irr ^ AV'/jfi Jlol iiKnaia^ 


— 

Hrrmtm Rtniiil in 1793 

A»»ed in,r79j tcnJubied imG^wnmioif 
{PcrtTin it«nt Rck^ee plus Oiut-nlulh 
kcfllemcnllir KerdinJan^ Atluvwnoc^ | 

lt«ll«t M 4 b«wn _ ., 

'siSf - iss 

Diibbin^ Y 
Mu^aflupuf I 
CbAmnuui \ 
Sai^q j 

1 

Xt, 

• 1 . 37.531 

jft, 1 

ll.iijMl 

M. 7 i 03 ® 

Mu 

7 ) > 37.044 

4747.909 

39 . 73 .SS 4 

S 9 . 87 , 7 «w 

1 

r 8»3 

189* 

1885 

1 

1 


3647,497 

1 3,39,16.369 


Sowj T venture to charscteriaMr tMs ^loilotiPA 9^ ihc most 

mntradiDg mie I iravc ever seen. And I skall ebdeavour lo pfoifif my 
vords. 


It wiJl ftt once he that thr wbok caJniUtion de^iends on Ihc fifO- 
fxmlofi tictbreen the Cbvcrnmsnl stiAtc of the then rental^ and 

the jemlndam;* thiiie, under the Pertnanent Seulcrnenr. We do knenr what 
the Government 4h[tre vws—it is giitm, t pn^troie nocnniteljv in Sir AniomF^ 
fint fiotubiit. Wc do kbowi ftfTpo^tniAtdy at least, the present rental as 
shown m ciiirirts ~Rm6 Cess retuntsH—it is gtvetij 1 psnesume acnocitaidyi 
in Str Antony i third coEumti, Jf<i/ iiv htp^ N^/Ain^ w^irAft'Cf of the 
'^Rtrntil in 17^3.“—wfiidi Str Anton/s second colunvn prettnda to ^ve— 
escepi M cancoqiedp on the sirengtk of the qootadoi] given al>ovc toni Sir 
John lore's Minuie of June, 1789, by adding cne^ninib to the fignres of 
the fifs.1 cotuinn. That K deaip ind in not disputed. 

Now; win it he hdieved that Sir John Shore himadfi in the very same 
hOnuic, ocprestly stated that his cakulatiDnt were merely ipeenhttive 
(f wwl sgatn that ■"‘ah ihc tmiiediil port of thi? bfonnatioii ts 

warning I 

But womc rrrtiJimi. Will li be behcred fhah printed in the same volnnn: 
of I be Fifth Repon with this Minuie of Sw John Shore^fl used by Bh 
Aniony Macihjnnell for lua elabof^tjc anaek On the iicinindairs, dwre is a 
Arfrr \[itiiiTe by the Mine iiaicfttiaa, which practically admits an eoontious 
error—no less than thtoc hundred per cent—in iJbis vety calculation I On 
iKe m iJecember, lygg, gii Jo^in wrofe ai foUoivs: 

"Tililiig Ihh fill* ^tnii iRqil^ce^ is isj piM^ the ebins d G o ip gmi im t w*f be 
BtinaECft a^ 4^ Th# CCiatBitiin mml uiutci^i^eri tflJiy Uc iappcwod to bur fiftectl, ■Jfa'I 
40 feimWt wilh ihm enizlTUori <4 iht Hit, tfi iJbc two tsfl chu^i,. Ksi^flijey OfH^ 
BHiee ihM! tki HMj-QvJ flfWfnibn | mhtm tgam loa.*" 


* 


Tbe futliinNUtt hAvt: beta fiitwiatuiil |j^ the ^mtil 4 I Revests 

pgw iWHSn {fm wtwch nmtuae W114 ukhLI Eq 1701 
rmmt^ m .wttnmi] m l^wwf Sttllimqt ^ 




2 «niki 3 dal»' ^ 

mciAEf liTOiaJ) w tcx£lii4uif lucrme m 

l,t 4 vfrinilDaiJ irntsuui iq tS^ji ♦h^ ** 

__, P«*< i« Itet ,., 

TbFTrl<ue 1 ^ts 90 tima{tftL 


«. 6 »i 759 (^> 

34 iOSi '49 
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So thnt tt tura» om ihcte w only lhi& trifling 0) “r Sir A. P. Mat* 
DAmcn's figureS'^ven (icc«t)tin(; hi" own nnd tm onu outhoniiefi 

—tbiU the “Zemindars’ Mllova»ce‘* of i»i second: eolmnn (the column 
that alTafdi him tut eompBrisonJ ought to be i5',|5tbs, 4£, OflCHbinl, of the 
Government retenue, iostcitd of one-ninilL 

Titus, the simple correcUwi of Sir P, iiacBonitcirs ''slip* reduced 
his *• eighty-foid *■ to “mne-folii ”; and ihii reracnce to Sii folin Shcne'a 
lata Minute, fiittbe* reduces the "nine-fold" to "tluwfttlil" We we 
getting OIL 

It ndl be obsared that Sir A. P. MscDonnetl, id the pasuge i^uoted 
above, speaJm of enhancements of ten! as " unaitthorii4rd<'* FJuwhere 
thronghouc the MiniUe in iimuinenble passage* hcipeshsof cnlumeemcnts 
of rent aa "illegal.^' Of couiw all this is based solely on the rUiiLulaui 
mis-statement about the “fixed and muUerable^ tents recorded in the 
pattAt uttder the Pennaneni Scttiemcni, whkti I have exfKMcd above. Bui 
if them were any duubt about It* tl is only necessary to quote the words o| 
Lord Ajpoo's r>espatch, when this figment shout the" fixed and unalterable ** 
pattjs hrsl came up in meeni iLnies (cho same hare had once berure been 
started in iSsa), Lord fUpon ihu* wtotr, March at, iSSa j— 

^ Tbc [sfasiix Qf rKh nru^rthrttJ W41 ttic iBc HlatiiMon beiin^ 

^uhnstfuajir nUrOe ihu ibA ^li ms tttidRinr»jdil« ; Jtivl wbifitAr m 

mt tljc HUEitOn of ihc Scfltcjuacl fd l^S ^AicAdcril i£lai th« mss ^ tdtit tie pt4- 

PMnbmtlv Juetd whJi ihe junneml of Uie Uad tevemie, ii mrr: ^ 

^ nkhMOctmirni irbith liu beat omhiwoi upon ihc 

mmimlMisJ' 

And it may be added, as an intercstme as well ns an ntnusing fact, that 
Sir A. P. MacDtkondl htmseK; when z Dbtrict D&;cr m Morth Behar, 
and in that capairity landlord of the Govemnieol estate known as the. thi^sa 
stud lands, enhanced the rents of his miseraLblc tenants them to the extent 
of 300 and 300 per cetit J—» jwoeeeding that was sOgmaiiied by his 
ConunisxioneT, Sir John fSdgar, as “ unfrmunate,* beciBac <Sit John wrote) 
it was not desirable thu ihe Government should appeu as a hanh 
hmdlonl eaaetty at the monieot when it was taking measure to force other 
laudloids to treat thdr tenants well. It fiat, indeed, been shown by 
Mr. Finucane, in his irpoit on the accassity few a Cadaiital, tkirvey of 
Wauls' and Govemmcni estalesi that the Uengal Govcmracat has been 
gonup icu po* for iu eobanceinents of the rents in the euates under its 
contral. Lord Ripon drew attention to the tame thing: in his llc*{wUh of 
March, iSSt, I4;. which referred to the had "example'’ of tfce Bengal 
Gotenunent. And it In to say the lost a curious coincidence that moiit 
of the large eautes are now to Ue le-uitvcycd in Nottb Behar. have 
been compattiivtly reeenlly under the entite contral of die Itcngal Govern¬ 
ment drtrittg long minorities of their owners 

1 now to have shown that 5ir A. P. MacDonaell’* staiements 

about ihe "eighty-fold “ cnhanccmenu arc esa^naltons so gto^ and 
monstrous, that ihey can hindly hate been made with knowledge. And 
yet, it will be admitted that such statcinents ought not to hare been made 
by the head of die Bengal Covonmeni In jgimmnce. 
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And Mill» foil her eoBsideraricm nemains- "Even if there wer< * semblstwe 
uf tnitb ihour these Biaiemenw—which there CTideritly is nov—I isk, *te 
they brotiglit fimr&id ss fair arguments, or mcrdy to create an unfair 
t^rejtidke against those who me uttabk to defend themselsiss in the 
rt>lnlimit uf the GotrepimcDt tJazctte ? 

These simemente plainiy tui^eM, in the first place, that ihc Zemiadars, 
hanng exiottcd so much unjustly frtitn their tosmils, oUijht to he made to 
dis^irge by this Survey and its seitlemcflt of “Fair’* rwUiL Uut ii has 
hem admitted, both by ihe UDder Secretary of State in the House of 
Commatis, and by Sir furies Elliott~«Rit even by Sir A. P. NfacDonnell 
hiuiMlf in his letter uf July dtb| tSyj—that one fesult of the Surrey wUt 
be to duebte the " excess ** lands of the tcuania, sod Ibos to tajTiftmf 
llteir rents; AH ibe experimental Surveys have irroved this : and the Uat 
repott oil the Cadastral Surrey itself, admits that the •fair '* tent* already 
settled are considcrsihly lu exte^ of those ptet'iousiy paid I The aentmdari 
ticvei objected to the Surrey on the ground that it would diaiinkh rents— 
on the centnry, they «|Urned the opinion *tX the Bengal Boatil uf RereBue 
sritb appiu«&b It woiibt luiht in that colHidetabk etthonceuient which 
ha* hnw actually ocenttrd. Their objeftroBS were to its huf^batonoL 
nnitcceMory. and txKily luture, and to the endless extortion nod iLLigotion 
it is atready ptodndhg. 

And, in ilte vccund iilace^ these jposs ekacy^creiions surest lhat the 
xcTnindare have been so ennched by these unholy gntns, that they '-an wtl! 
twir Kpieeaing, Bnt what are the facts? By the brcajuDg.up of properties, 
by fotced and voluntary saJes, by paitrttons. undet the ^itn^^ra law, and in 
other ways^ the luuub©- of jmiindar* in Noitb Bchar has increased » 
liUBdrol-folil sitwe the Ferroanent Settfeoient; and it might well be that 
the iigyvrfsfr income ul tire whole clisa had cansidetnhJy ioereiaMd. 
during n cenlufy of ettnrmou* progress, with a serefl CpId increase of Ibc 
whole popolatbn, with the recloiiiatioa of a lliird of the Pmvbtx fimt* 
waaic, with ilia opcnitig'nfi of the cniimiy by roods and railways, Ortth the 
IsTgely-inrreasett cultivatinn of more ptofitnble oopi llilce puppy imd sogst' 
cane), with a cQininuous lise In the price of produce, and with a conthnuioa 
dcprcciaiion of the curtettciy. But tbe R^d-^ess retunjs, of wliicfi Sir A* I"- 
MncDonncIt has made soeb bad use, show that tht 
land Hi the lemiftdjun In N’gytb Hehoi is .jdniut Bn too {ler aiuiuut — or say. 
tmlfe-ctowti n week I For one of these dhttict)^*' citrioutty enongh* 
offickl (InicUeer enalifesa f«/ taiU|arIvon to be instbuted between the 
average tenal* of the wiutndan at the time of the I’cmiiment Sellfero«“^ 
oBd tliwic of the present df^-ycry diffnrent from Sir A. P, Mn£i)oOt»C*l^ 
bogiu liattatatton fnunded on Sir John Sharers figuies^ figmea dechired' at 
oooe by their author to be **10010151 *iiectilaliv&.'’ and uibncutientltl altered 
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.Viftit/iivf .^.TO«"/ ^ Btftgvi, tT?l *1, ) 1 |». JPO-JO* 5—tub iiw!«r« sue 
of 9 SifaB estftTC jH llif: timo Of iht (‘iiiiiBUCiU Setlltmonl oas 

thfl aroTiijEe «» ai prest'Ot H 150 acwaj Ct making 


acres, 


the ufUBi 

■iLiwjinrf of 5 <n 0 ca-pawicncrs to each osiata (fm the puffioae of Uib- 
eoJculiinoti, I will say <* to give Sit Aotony the lietieAt ti» lh* doubt), 
th* a»«3ge size ot the Sdivi xetnindaT>. property at the time Of the 
PeniURfim Settlcmiidi «fl 3 eitactiy 156 acre^ "hik ai the iwsetit tby 
it h ctadly jo astes. 'Ific average reniat of t'prdioarjr gram Uttof" »» 
Simn n 178? ww lU a f«r higirf; takimt lhi» high* 10 b«r the “grptf 
tiighii ^ of +r *^5 •r|ua« yatdi (ag Jia. to agBin give Sir Antony the hentfii of 
nrcfy doobt), lhi« w«*pU lt»- a| per acre; and the average income ot 
the S*»i«i semihtlnr at tW lime of the Pemeoeni SeMlenirtit wa*, ibme- 
fore, = jf«S, SitnHtrly, the tTetag* ieiiii«l ai the ptesem 

tnoment of land oirder trocl-CM* fh* « Ri. 6 pM of land 

lunler naniptutiled rite, Ri. ^ 8* 9. or * 4 y «l avenge tbronghuid ol iLs- 3 ; 
and taking thi» iiighi to be only Hw inttll highaof 3.600 iquate yani*. thia 
would t5« Rs. 4 (rtf acre ; and the avemge ihciiinne of the Sitian ^niindu 
41 the (ireseol lime ts ihua ahown 10 he 30 x 4 -lao 

I Iiawe thus ahuim, from the pteoKi figurea of the official Gntclto, afirl 
dtowing the huijest |k»iil)fe maiBiii wherevur « doobl W pomible, thal iHe 
avurago rcmal of die rtimimlar in this lyptotl district of Korth BeJiar b 
lianil) rnme than mte fifth ol wlial it was at the fNmnsaeiw Soilkmeftt. 

Now. I put lllh n««hm '•id* ahsolutn confidence in any honest man. 
Wottlil tny living soul, ignomni ei the facts, and de4iroin of being ouBtil 
by so higti so authority «s the .\cilftg licuieoanK^memor of Bengal, 
gaihcr this, 01 anything like it, from Sk A- F- MitDoimeh* •totement 
tfuotnd above at ihkc 33Si that ba> been relied tm by Ui* C*m*i*, 
the and Olher infimniltal papeta, as an oiinially-wanjBted. 

and ihertfute absOlnidy inrstwotthy aKcttion, abotll the eiglily-fold (and 
in sumo fjsfS one tnmdired.fdd) cnhimceiiumis ? 

The feet 15 . Sir T, MacDonnell has altogether overtooked lliii point, 
thal the ■'umianied mciniiitint,^ which be b so auatoiH to weep into the 
Covnnment Tmawiri for the suppon of a huge Agticultoml aiul Umd- 
rewnfe Ifeiwtmcnl, hna h«n distribtncd, and mon; than dbRibntcil,* 
MB it hu accnied. In bis hmty to gei at ihw febidoua fund for the 
public purse, md at iHe tame to liaiass the hated catle of tmidlOKu. he 
bns piled up a ““»* evidimce and ioaecunie gefiisatiialiofu, 

[hat arc exceedingly dlfiiuttlt to deal with beeauae of thnir cacesrive talk, 
ami thill am, oof tmuaiurnlly. ncccptcd as ggapel^tutbs Ujf the gdicral 
publui ! teapcclfully tubmit ihal I ha"c ftnw shown thai this evidence 
and tlies* generalioiicms arei M any rate in their mou jnipomnl bcaringSi 
alwliUely imimsiwanhy. 


g/r 

^ he (* 


.it?’ 

t ** 
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* By iha 1 i-—^ thu the tiaaniwl iaeniw«i hiaing Imo Irfl to hociify in the 
0 / the peofJ* af BMffd hr the Pcnnuimi Settlemcii. ihc Dopiftuiiai in tscMDmt, 

aiBlTiauiibhetjrfmlii4iu» fefMfljeMlw.b«tiicnniedW( ereoMOiiBe rapid nt* itaei^ 

lha pndaot af the fend 




THE SITUATION IN MOROCCO. 

Bv fos pKRDiCARtSi 
1 . 

WuAT mosi strikes one, IcKjkmg back over some twenty 
years' experience in Morocco, is the singular contiijiiity 
observable, not so much of policy (since, beyorul mere 
obstruction and the persistent exclusion of foreigners, the 
Moorish government has no policy), as where the record of 
individuals connected with the government is concerned 

One is accustomed to think of heroc conspiracies and 
tragic Intrigues, of sudden advent to power and still more 
sudden fallsy of swift and secret death by jjoison or the 
sword, as the accompaniments and general charaderistics 
of Oriental courts and dynasties, iiut Morocco has latterly 
proved a singular exception to the rule. 

Mulai-el-Hassan, the late Sultan, had not only several 
brothers living at the time of his accession in 1S73, but 
several of his father's brothers, some of whom had occupied 
important posts, were also alive. None of these possible 
claimants to the throne was put to death or alloived to 
languish in prison, nor did any one of them, once the 
Sultan was fairly installed at Fee, rise tn revolt or dispute 
his rule. More tloan this, during the entire reign of 
Mu!ai-el*Hassari, that is from 1873 until the fourth of 
June, 1894, the com|>osition of his cabinet, if we may thus 
describe his yisicrs, has scarcely varied whilst even the 
ATtwi/ir or governors of districts have rarely been removed, 
except in the natural course of events; nor has one of 
these high ofBcuds been put to death. So great, indeed, 
was the monarch's aversion to capital punishment that he 
would not even assent to the execution of criminals and 
murderers, exetspt when compelled by the interv-ention and 
pres^rc of one or another of the foreign powers in cases 
where foreigners had been the victims of native violence;— 
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ca^s so exceptional that old residenL<^ like myself, cannot 
recall more than five or six during the last two decades. 
The fact that the heads of rebels, killed in anned revolt, 
were salted and exposed upon the g^tes of Fej; and 
Morocco, together with the notorious cruelty and ferocity 
of several of the late monarch’s predecessors had left a very' 
c^ifiTerent impression abroad, and many readers will probably 
be surprised to learn that MuIat-el-Hassan was singularly 
benign and human. He may undoubtedly be described as 
the best sovereign who has ever governed Morocco: and 
the country will be fortunate^ indeed, if his successor proves 
either as benevolent or as resolute, while it will be veiy 
nearly impossible to equal, much less surpass, the natural 
grace and dignity of character of the late sovereign who will 
long be remembered with esteem and affection by those 
who knew' him. He was, in fact, the very ideal of an 
oriental potentate, whose gravest fault seems to have been 
a dasire to accumulate wealth rather than to spend it nobly. 
Even this fault may prove to have been Justified by circum¬ 
stances. since it was only by avoiding indebtedness to any 
foreign powers and by keeping a cash reserve in store to 
satisfy the demands for indemnities,—only too certain to be 
frequently pressed, someiimes w'ith more energy than 
justice,—that the Sultan could hope to stave off an inter¬ 
vention which would have converted him into a mere 
vassal of one or other of the neighbouring powers* To 
maintain his control amongst the fierce and turbulent 
elements of which the population of the interior is com¬ 
posed, and to preserve his independence where the 
foreigner was concerned, w'ere certainly his chief ambitions \ 
and if we arc to judge him by his success in tJiese res{jects 
it must be admitted that his reign proves him to have been 
a man of no mean capacity. Mor was he tacking in a 
remarkable energy, that often tried the endurance of the 
strongest men about him, who were summoned to his sldcr 
at any hour of the day or night, cither to transact public 
business or to start u|>on some military expedition. I have 
xew setUES. vol. vid, z 
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been told by one of his most Innuentinl Vt^erSy that nothing, 
not even the most trivial affair, was decided without ihe 
Sultan’s peiwiial supervision and that no one about him 
knew at what hour the order to march would be given. 
Needless to say it was not possible for him to see or know 
anything except tltrough the eyes of his entourage. By the 
concealment or perversion of infortnatiop that should have 
reached the sovereign, the Vizitn may have been said, to 
rule the country, but in that sense only. The Sultan also 
hesitated to outrage tltc religious prejudices of the tJkrtta, 
and he even discontinued the electric ilhiminaiton of his 
palace after these enlightened doctors of theology had 
declared tltai incandescent lamps and arc lights were 
harum or unlawful 1 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable proof of the 
power of his personality was only revealed after his death, 
when his wish that he should be succeeded by the youngest 
of his sons. Mulai Ahtl-el^Aziz,—a boy of sixteen, the son of 
a foreign woman not connected with any of the great factions 
or famtUes of the Sultanate,—^was alone sutficient to secure 
the peaceful accession of this young prince in violation 
both of Koranic precept and established custom; for the 
procedure indicated in the saaed writings or Koranic 
commentaries would require a popular election, whiUt the 
customs of the Filali dynasty would have required the 
accession, if not of the eldi^t of the Sultan’s uncles, at least 
that of his own eldest brothect as the crown descends not 
ncces.<;arity from father to son but rather from brother to 
brother, as in the Ottoman succession. 

It is, of course, unwise to venture upon predicrions when 
a sudden revolt or a passing accident may, at any moment, 
deprive the young prince of power or even of life itself ; 
yet, judging the future by the past, it seems not improbable 
that Mulai Abd-el-Aziz may out-last most of his con¬ 
temporaries amongst the sovereigns now reigning, of 
whom, if we except the infant king of Spain and the queen 
of Kulland, be is by &ir the most youlhfuL There is 
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indeed a pathetic interest awakened by the to that this 
lad of barely abeteen haa been so suddenly t^led to oecupy 
what has been often a most uneasy throne; but it is eviden 
that some potverftd inlluence has made for peace and onto 
at the present juncture, contmry to the univ«sal expecta- 
U.H. both of fordgners and of the natives ttolves, o 
whom the latter especially, both officials and the gCTeral 
public, evinced die greatest alarm when the news « Mukl- 
el-Hasaan’s death became known. Probably the wide- 
spread belief that internal dissension might lead to foreign 
interveniinn. together with the fact that the rnral popida- 
tions were occupied in getting in an unusually abond^ 
harvest, may have acted as powerful deterrents to the dis¬ 
orders which would inevitably have attended a dispute 
succession. Certain it is. that precisely those ^rsonages 
who were lotdied upon as possible contestants have com- 
binetl to acchum. with unanimous accord, the heir-elect of 


the laic monarch. 

It Is characieristic of the oliscurity and unccrwinty 
attending everything connected with this quarter of tlie 
dark continent that so littte is known of the boy whose 
undispt.ted accession has been such a surprise to bis own 
subjects. When the Sulum visited Tangier some four 
years agoi. there passed before me the figure of a child, clad 
in white, mounted on a richly caparistmed borse^ and 
lollowed by numerous atleJidants, of whom it was said that 
some day, if fate allowed, he might Sx^me the ruler of 
Morocco* But no foreigner had speech widt the bo> nor 
did the Vizicf * willingly discuss any gossip connected with 
the Imperial family, smee it is considered impolite, even by 
the humbler folk among Muslemin, to ask after the wom^ 
of the family or to make inquiries concerning the age, dis¬ 
position or probable provision for the childnm, excepting 
in the of relations or when a marriage is being 

negotiated ; neither the society paper nor the Jouraahstic 
interviewer has yei become a feature of Moorish life, 
unless we accept as their equivalent the female vendors of 
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charms and other finery who carry from house to House 
the discreditable secrets which are tlte delight of the 
pturieni gossip! 

Since the Saltan's departure from Tangier, this little 
Moorish prince svas set up with an establishment of his 
own at Fez, as an indication of. or preparation for, bis 
future position and he was occasionally seen attending 
public functions or visiting the arsenal and the iinns manu¬ 
factory at Fez which is under the direction of two Italian 
officers. Colonel Bregoli and Major Ferrara. Here the 
lad sometimes asked a question trf exchanged some ohser- 
vation with a European official or visitor; and it was cuF' 
rently known that Ins mothcar. Lalla Rekia, was a Circas¬ 
sian purchased abroad and presented to the Sultan by 
Kaid Brishta, an ex-ambassador and long lime Governor 
of Fez, an important functionary who enjoyed the Sultan's 
especial regard and who, though said to be one of the most 
fanatical opponents of foreign Influence, was singularly 
courteous and affable even to the hated foreigner himself. 
Although Lalla Rekia was the Sultan's favouriie wife, not 
even the few European ladies who have accompanied die 
foreign embassies to I'ei and been admitted to the palace 
seem to have met her. !n fact, die Ijarrier between natives 
and foreigners restricts all intercourse to the most super¬ 
ficial acquainianceL The former may enter our houses or 
wc may drink tea with diem in their courts or gardens i 
but each remains a stranger to the other, in spite even of 
services mutunlly rendered. It U tioL apparently, that 
they distrust us inditddually, — indeed they not infrequently 
appeal to us as arbiters or referees—^but every topic con- 
nexted with ^mily tlfc is Instincuvely avoided, and a public 
functionary' suspected of being on terms of warm personal 
amity with a foreigner is thereby prejudiced at Court. 
This was not always so. Even when I first visited this 
country, there W‘as much more intercourse betwtjen the 
foreign and naiive dement than of bn*, the increased 
refii-fve being undoubtedly the result of the political asptra- 
tiom of some of the Powers. 
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One of che conditions most difiScuIt to grasp by those 
ivho have not actually resjtled in the country is the singular 
security enjoyed by the foreigner, even in limes of troubTe 
and revolt. Theoretically we are especially exposed and 
our lives are not safe unless we are under cover of frigates 
and gunbtms;—possibly, indeed, vi-e might not be safe 
were it not for the cannon in the background. Yet, the 
cannon being understood as an integral factor in the equa- 
tioti, we practicaliy enjoy absolute security even when 
natives themselves are exposed. As an illustration. 1 
remember an occasion, during an altercation between the 
authorities and two hostile factions who were demanding 
the release of some fellow-Kabyles from the Khalifa or 
Lieut.-Governor who haul taken up his position at a window 
ovet-looking the market place which we were crossing at 
the time. To our astonishment the Khalifa invited us to 
Join him and moreover asked mysdf and my wife to sit 
before him at the open window. Observing the angry 
crowd below and noticing the natives charging tlieir long 
flint-locks. I asked the official whether he apprehended any 
danger of an armed collision. " No!" he answered whilst 
you are here they will not fire!'" In other w'ords, it was 
for his own safety that he had invited us to take our seats 
between himself and the angry disputants. 

Again, tlie other day, when the news of the Sultan's 
death, whilst on the march to Rabat, became known at 
Tangier (where, by the way, the Europeans had knoiv- 
ledge of the event nearly forty-eight hours before the 
native authorities had received any reliable information), a 
lively panic ensued amongst the Moors and many of them, 
who were spending the summer out of tourn. hastily re¬ 
turned with all their household: effects. It thus happened 
that we ourselves who were just taking up our abode at 
our summer residence on the Spartcllo heights met our 
Moorish neighbours flying for safety to the town. 

A week or tvro later there was a second alarm. Armed 
natives were hurrying hither and thither: the Kabyles 
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were said to have rtsen and were cotning to sack ihe town: 
or the Spaniards had landed troops at Garaiche and the 
country was up to repel the invasion, so that no Christian s 
life would be safe. 

That very aTtcmoon^ when our own native gttards were 
pallid with fear and looking to their amts, without which 
they would not stir abroad, two young English girls rode 
up, unattended, to pass the afternoon with ns. to the 
evident amazement of the Moors who saw them quietly 
enjoying themselves. In fact, had there been any serious 
trouble wfc would have been surrounded, as upon fonner 
similar occasions, by villagers from the neighbourhood, 
flying to us, with their household effects, for protection, 
under the impres^on that there was safety in our mere 
presence. 

It is, indeed, only when we read in London or Parts papers 
the alarmist telegrams, which so often appear, that we are 
troubled. 

Here, at home, we ride nr walk where we list, at any 
hour of the day or night, alone; and, if we carry arms, it 
is not because we fear the natives but because there arc 
too many Europeans of more than doubtful antecedents, 
men who have escaped from the prisons of Spain or 
Algeria and whom want may render dangerous : although, 
as a matter of fact, both life and properly have been singu¬ 
larly secure hitherto in Tangier notwithstanding any fears 
to the contrary. Unfortunately, however, the enterprise 
of a few newspaper correspondents, anxious to supply their 
readers with sensational items, has done perhaps more 
barm than a few genuine outrages might have indicted 
upon us. For the last three or four years, oiir seasons 
have been gratuitously spoiled, and our hutels and the 
guides, boatmen, porters and others dependent upon 
foreign visitors have suffered owing to rumours of 
epidemics or armed disturbances which have not otherwise 
affected us except by this reflex action, depressing local 
trade, and deterring the traveller and invalid from visiting 
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Tangier. Our cliurches and chaptls cannot make iwo 
ends meet. There are fewer dances and balls, our hunt 
collapses, and our pack starves, whilst the fox and wild 
boar rejoice. But here Our troubles end. with the sole 
exception that the frigates and iran-clads in the bay send 
up the price of provisions. As to the rest, the Siilian Is 
dead! Long live the Sultan! There is a new Prince of 
the Faithful, and our lc»cat notabilities are much exCTCiscd 
as to w hen they are to go to Fea to pay their respects to 
the new Sovereign, Me has thus far bem fortunate 
beyond at! expectation, fortunate in the undivided support 
of the Usara or I'tzT^^rs, in the adhesion of the army, in the 
deference of his brothers, in the general assent of both the 
urban and rural populations, and especially In the loyalty 
of his uncle, Ismail, who would have been the peoples 
choice had there been an election. But of all the ad^'ant- 
ages^ the greatest enjoyed by Abd*eI*Azix has been the 
scrupulous abstention of the Powers from any, even the 
most platonic, intervention in the selection of an occupant 
for the throne of Morocco. 

A 

IL 

The preceding paragraphs had scarcely been despatched 
when the Oriental method declared itself in the shape of a 
conflict between the two most important factions In the 
cabinet. The Prime Minister, Hadj el MahtT, the M mister 
of War. Si Mohamed el St^Ir, and Si .Abbas, commander* 
ln*chief of the Moorish forces, all three brothers, were 

suddcnlysuperscded andafterwaTds imprisoned on achai^ 

of having conspired against the young Sultan, wdth the in- 
tention of securing the succession for his unde or for one 
of the Sultan’s brothers. 

The three functionaries who have thus fallim were con¬ 
nected with the imperial family by the mamage of their 
sister with the bre Sultan, M «Iai-el-H assan. They more¬ 
over represented, in his cabinet, the Arab or white clement, 
these Djamai brothers being the chiefs ol a noted thaar or 
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clan. Their adversaries, by whom they have been over¬ 
thrown and superseded, are descendants of the once cele¬ 
brated Bokhari. or ne^;ro guards of the foriner Sultans, the 
janisarics of Morocco* Ba Hamed, formerly the grand 
chamberlain, now prime minister and the Warwick of our 
horizon. Is the son of the late Si Musa, who was at once a 
slave yet, also, grand Vizier^ to whom MuIat-el-Hassan 
owed hts own accession to the throne, and to whom, so long 
as Si Musa lived, the late Sultan entrusted the direction 
of his cabinet- Si Musa was. indeed, a most potent per¬ 
sonage and left hts sons heirs to the considerable fortune 
he had acquired during his long term of olSce. Thus in 
the veias of Ba Edamad and bb two brothers who Eiave 
assumed the functions lately administered by the Djatnai, 
flows a large iierceniage of dark blood \ yet in this struggle 
between black and white, public sympathy Is rather with the 
fanatical descendants of the fierce Bokharis than with the 
Djamai; for, although the Djamai are lineal descendants 
of the Arabs who overran Morocco, the aristocracy of the 
empire, who are to the Berbers of the hills and the negroes 
of the Soudun what the Norman was to the Scot, the Saxon 
and the Kelt, yet the Djamai arc far from popular. 
Thrjy were, indeed, the most extortionate and corrupt of 
all Mulai-el-Kassan‘s entonragi: and though the ex-grand 
VUitr, !-!adj d Mabtl, was a man of singularly fine pre¬ 
sence. yet he was not loved, nor has his sudden fall, thus 
far, inspired any general expression of disapproval 

His successor Ba E famed Is noted for his stern and un¬ 
compromising fanaticism and especially for his dislike to all 
Eiir<i(iean influences or tendencies^ Nor whilst this states¬ 
man controls the councils of Mulai Abd-d-Asjr, are wc 
likely to see the introduction of railways nor the granting 
of concessions to foreigners or to their frotigis. Hence, 
for those to whom the integrity of the Moorish empire and 
die maintenance of the pto is an important considera¬ 
tion, it may be a satisfaction to fed that the determined 
minrstcr. in whose hands the young Sultan is probably hut 
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a 3 t(ii£-piippct| will not easily fall under the control nor 
lend himself to the policy of any of the roretf’tl representa¬ 
tives at Tangier. Whe^er, indeed, he will have the good 
sense to accede, as Mulai-el-Hassan did, to iheir demaods 
when dictated by a common accord, yet remains to be seem 
Curiously enough, howevet*, so far as one can jndge of 
the foreign official impression, the different represenmtives 
seem generally to view the accession of Ba Hanted to jMiivtr 
with a sense of relief, as each would appear mote anxjoiis 
lo thw:u^ his neighbour's schemes than to advance the 
especial interests of his own (lag: and. certainly, it must be 
admitted that any exceptional feebleness, or general out¬ 
break of disorder in this country, peopled as it is by so 
many discordant elements, would at the present juncture 
be far more embarrassing than welcome to any one of the 
Powers. For, whatever may be the aspirations or preten¬ 
sion to exercise a predominant control in Morocco, the fear 
of an international conflict growing out of an attempt to 
restore order, should a sudden necessity arise, would far 
outweigh tlie desire to play a leading role in the adminis¬ 
tration of this inorganic country —a problem which might 
tax the resources even of the wealthiest Power. Hence 
the sense of general relief, if not absolute satisfaction, in the 
consciousness that there is a strong hand at the helm,— 
how strong or how scrupulous yet remains to be proved. 
And regarding the treatment of Ba tlamed's opponents, as 
there will he no trial, either public or private, we shall never 
know whether the Djamai had in fact conspired against 
Abd-el-Awz, or whether their worst fault was that they 
would not allow Ba Hamed to have his own way in matters 
which did not appertain to his own departmeOL At tirsi it 
was given out that the Djamai would not be treated with 
undtMi severity or liarshness, and that they would be merely 
confined to their own houses tiniii the succession of Abd*el- 
Azi/. should be fairly established ; but already the ex- Vixier$ 
are loaded with irons, and from a letter received whilst this 
is being written, it is stated that they are “ swollen In ihdr 
chains," 
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Naturally all those functlonafiei; or panuans who are 
attached by ties or blootl or interest to the Djajmi are irv 
an agony of apprehension. 

Besides the Djainai and the Bokhari faction there are 
stfJI two other members of the late Suitan’s cabinet whose 
signatures were appended to the act of Mutal Abd-el-Aaiz s 
accession, Si b'etlouj Ohamit, the adroit minister of Foreign 
AfTairs. and El Mesfulwe, the minister of Justice, who had 
been Mulai-el-Hassan’s tutor or Instructor in Koranic Juris¬ 
prudence. These two^—both of whom the writer knows 
personally, have, thus far, endeavoured to follow' a mitidle 
course. Should they be dismissed, all the members of 
Mulaj Abti d-Aaiz’s cabinet, excepting Ba Hamed him¬ 
self, would be new oien and unknown to the European 
dement. Possibly this is not of much consequence, as Ba 
Hamed is virtually himself iilone, Cabinet, prime minister, 
and Sultan, all in one; but as this jmtent personage is 
neither young nor in good health, Mulai Abd-el-Azia may 
have another opportunity, in the not far distant future, of 
showing whether be has it in him to assert himself as a real 
ruler of Morocco, and genuine Emird Mumenin, or whether 
he is to be, to the end, only a figment and an effigy. 

The fact tliat the two brothers of the Sultan from whom 
Abd-d-Aziz tt’as supposed to have most to fear. Mulal 
Omar, the vitenjy at Fei:, and Mulal Mohammed at 
Morocco, art both in prison, despite their having publicly 
acknowledged the succession of their youngtu* brother, looks 
as though neither Fear nor any humane sentiment will deter 
Ba Hamed from doing all that the most nithless energy 
can effect, in order to render absolutely secure the throne 
of the j'oung prince and to confirm the authority of the 
power behind the throne represented by Ba Hamed him¬ 
self 

In the meantime, although the Djamai are ngorously 
confined at Tetuan. only a day’s march from Tangier anti 
« unable to communicate .Lth or infiuence any poaaibic ad- 
heicnts. yul the Goveraraent a cotiftonted by various local 
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but probably disconnecied risings, especially of the Kabyles 
in the neighbourhood of Casablanca^ ^^a^agan anti SaflS -■ 
risings due to the unpoputarity of the Ksids or governors 
of some of the coast dlsiricis; 

The Kuropeans in several of these pons are alarmed, 
and M.M/s giinboai, BmmbUv has been summoned, after a 
conference of the foreign representatives at Tangier, with 
the hope that the presence of this vessel may restore con- 
ftdence. U nforiunately these disturbances amongst the 
natives interfere with trade, whilst the exaggerated telegrams 
M'hich the English press continues to publish, on the re¬ 
sponsibility of agents not always wisely selected, do still 
more hann to commerce and to all local interests. 

Up to the present date, August ssnd, public order has 
not been as seriously disturbed since the death of the lute 
Sultan, as it had been, fretiuenily. during his reign. It 
should be remembered that there is a great difference be¬ 
tween any merely local disturbances, during which foreigners 
have enjoyed an immunity from violence together with a 
security both of life and property which their countrymen 
ai home might justly envy in these days of labour troubles 
anjl anarchist attacks, and any general difficulties between 
foreigners and natives that might culminate in a Jehad or 
holy war. That would be a far more serious affair; for in 
such a case all non^Muslemin would be exposed to the 
gravest peril. Barring such an eventuality, the interests 
of the foreign residents and the natives of the same locality 
are so bound up together that any attack upon the former 
would injure and distress their Muhammadan neighbours. 
Thus it has frequently occurred that travelJers and tourists 
have peacefully trax'crsed localities where local wars and 
sanguinary feuds were being waged amongst the natives, 
and have witnessed. without inconvenience, more than one 
lively engagement, much as they might have assisted at 
some fierfbrmance at the theatre or opera. Even, there- 
fore, should the Kabyles of the hills or the populations of 
tlic plains continue to depose their governors and to resist 
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the authority of the young Sultan, foreigners would not 
necessarily suffer 9oy serious danger, whilst those who are 
more closely connected with the cxmntry may be much more 
disastrously a/Tected by the vagaries of the irres(xmsib1e 
journalist than by the armed demonstrations of the parti¬ 
sans or opponents of this or that native official. 

Having lived through the interregnum between the death 
of the Sultan Mulai Mohamed and the accession of iSIulai- 
when the country was practically without any 
government at all, when the distnet about Tangier was 
stripped of troops, and when an agrarian revolt against the 
authority of the Suskas had spread from province to pro¬ 
vince, 1 can bear witness to the general desire to avoid dis¬ 
turbing the foreigner. Indeed, the leader of the revolt, a 
certain Kaid Boaaa, sent a deputation to Tangier to assure 
the foreign representatives that the lives and propeny of 
Europeans would be respected, together with a present 
of a handsome home to myself, who, though I occupied no 
official position, was, nevertheless, invited to be present at a 
conference subsecjuently held when the terms of agreement 
between the then Baska of Tangier and Kaid lioaza were 
settled. This 1 mention merely to show that such ex¬ 
periences entitle me to at least as much weight as is given 
to the opinions of some of the younger representatives of 
the press at Tangier, whence such alarmist reports so 
frequently issue. 
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THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE. 

By J. Lajhhert Pavse, Secretary of the Conferexce, 

The Colonral Conferetice, which met at Ottawa. Canaila, 
in June anti July last, marked a disiiinct epoch in the history 
of tht Empire, an epoch which will hereafter be recognisiid 
as the anniversary' of Greater Britain’s majority. It was a 
gathering quite unique In character, conceived and earned 
out tit a spirit which had not previously manifested itself in 
organired form, I n a word, it was the creature of that new- 
born Independence which marks the strength, the develop¬ 
ment and the wfsilth of the Colonies. It had its birxh in a 
desire for greater freedom of action without any breaking 
or weakening of the filial ties. Taking an illustration from 
domestic life, it was like a meeting of full-grown brothers, 
who. feeling ihemselves strong and useful, desire by un¬ 
restrained co-operation to increase the business and power 
of the fitmily. And there is something unspeakably in¬ 
spiring in the contemplation of this Colonial manhood i so 
suggestive of mtelligent strength, of power to aid the 
parent State, of scattered yet united forces, of restless 
enterprise, of unshakable fealty and the rugged vigour of 
real life. 

U is instructive to follow the lines of history which lead 
up to this Conference, and note the evolution of eveins. 
In iSSy the Colonial Secretary, desiring to recognise the 
growing helpfulness of the Colonies, summoned the first 
Conference to meet in l,.ondon. That summons brought 
it^ethcr a company of distinguished men from all pans of 
the Empire. The primary purpose for which they were 
called together was to consider the matter of Imperial 
Defence; but the honest student of their proceedings will 
see chat when they settled down to work their chief interest 
centred in matters relating tt» trade and the welding of 
Colonial interests, rather than in the military measures laid 
before them. They sat, at easy intervals, for nearly a 
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month, left a bulky recort? of dheir tioings, and separated 
without being satisfied that they had really accomplished 
anything in particular. It is not my purpose, however,^ to 
analyse the methods or seek the results of that Qjnrerence: 

1 wisli merely to show in what very important respect U 
difTercd from the recent gathering at Ottawa, The com- 
poriwn is most suggestive. Tlie Cooference of 18S7 was 
called by the Imperial authorities^ it was presided over by 
the Colonial Secretary : Its programme was laid out by the 
Colonial Office; and in everj' respect the parental aujire- 
ntacy was asserted. It Is a small matter, but, as showing 
the precise character of the meeting, it may lx* said that 
the Colonial Secretary took the chair without even the 
formality of an election. The Conference of 1894, on the 
other hand, had its birth in the Colonies, was summoned 
by a Colony without raferenee to the Imperial authoriticSj 
was held in a Colony, was presided over by a Colonial, and 
had a programme of exclusively Colonial matters. On this 
occasion the summoning Colony first invited the other 
Colonies to send delegates, and then notitled to the 
Imperial .ALUthorities that a representative of the Central 
Government would be made heartily welcome at the Con¬ 
ference. In effect it was said; "The Colonies intend 
meeting together for the purpose of discussing some busi¬ 
ness matters whicii concern boih them and you; they will 
be glad to have you send a delegate to consult with ihem^ 
and see how thoroughly alive they are to Imperial interests." 
The Home Government had never before received su(ffi a 
message from a Colony: but appreciating quite cl^rly Its 
spirit and purpose, they sent a representative, and a most 
competent one at that, 

Canada calletl the Conference. When the Hon, Mac- 
kensiie Bowel! went on a business mission to Australia, in 
September 1893, he found it Einpossible within the time at 
his command to satisfactorily confer with seven distinct 
Colonies, andaCcinfcrencc suggested in Sydney or Melbourne 
could not be arranged in time. Being a man of foresight 
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and decision. Mr. Bowel! did not waste his time by further 
drafts on the abounding hospitality of the Colonies, but 
returned at once coCanadaand soon afterwards induced his 
Government to dispatch formal invitations to the -<\ustra* 
lasian Governments, to the Cape of Good Hope, to Natal 
and to Fiji, to send representatives to Ottawa in June- 
The message defined in general terns the matters to be 
ctMisidered at the Conference, and with the exception of 
Western Australia. Natal anti Fiji, all the Colonies sent 
acceptances. This was llte origin of the Colonial Con¬ 
ference of i894> . . I 

This brings tne to the consideration of the personnel 

gf the Conference. The Hon. Mackenzie Bowell was 
unanimously elected President; and in view of the part he 
had uken in bringing about the Conference, this was 
thought, quite apart from his executive fitness, a well- 
earned honour; Sir Adolphe Caron was chosen Viat- 
Prestdenu The complete list of delegates was as follows, 
The Imperial Government. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Jersey, p-C;. 

Canada, 

The Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, f.c-. Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; the Hon. Sir Adolphe Ca^o, r.c., 
Postmaster-General; the Hon. Geo. F, ro^er, p.c., 
Minister of Finance: Sandford Fleming, Esq.. c,u.<j. 

Plew South tVales. 

The Hon, F. B, Suitor, Ministerof Public Instruc¬ 

tion. 

Tasmanta, 

The Hon. Nicholas Fitzgerald. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Sir Henry De Villiers, k.c.m.g.. Chief justice : Sir Charlj^ 
Mills, K-C-M-o.. C.B.. Agent General in London; the 
Hon. Jan Hendrick Hafme>T. ill. a. 

South Australia. 

I hc Hon. Thomas Playford, Agent General in London, 

Pleui Zealand. 

Alfred Lee-Smith, Esq. 
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Vki&ria. 

Sir Henry John Wrixon. kx«m.o., Q.c ; the Hon, Nicholas 
Fttzgendd, 11.L.C. ; the Hon, Simon Fraser. 

Queenslititd. 

The Mon, A, J. Thytine, M.i-C, Member of the Executive 
G>uncil ; the 1*100. William Forrest. 

Mr. Theo I L Davies represented the Honolulu Chamber 
of Commerce, and was heard at the Conferenice tn relation 
to matters in which his Board was interested * but he ^“as 
not given the sfatus of a delegate. Messrs. Douglas 
Stewart, Private Secretar)' to the Premier, and J. Lambert 
Payne, Private Secretary to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, of Canada, were joint Secretaries of the Con¬ 
ference; and Mr. W. Hepworth Mercer, of the Colonial 
Office, London, was in attendance on Lord Jersey, for the 
purpose of rendering such information as might be desired, 
Uf»on the different subjects brought before the Conference. 
Little need be said of the characteristics of the delegates, 
their rank at home and their strength in the Conference. 
They were certainly men of great ability, commanding the 
confidence of their Governments and having a thorough 
knowledge of Colonial needs and resources. They dis¬ 
played marked earnestness and assiduity in their work. 
Beyond this it Is not prudent to criticize. With respect, 
however, to Lord Jersey, it may be said it was felt that the 
Imperial Government had made a wise choice in sending 
one so conversant with Colonial affairs; and it Is the bare 
truth to add that he made not only a great impression on 
the Canadian people, but displayed excellent tact in the 
treatment of matters before the Conference. 

Concerning the business of the Conference, it may be 
said that the Caption: "Trade Within the Empire" would 
fairly cover the character and purpose of all that was done. 
The proceedings l>ore wholly on the commercial relations 
of the Colonics to each other and to the Mother Country. 
There was no mistaking the earnest desire of the delegates 
to sec the outlying parts of the Empire drawn closer 
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together. It was fell that the in mentions of science: had 
done much to mimmi/e tlie actual sepatation by distance, 
and it needed only the ties of commerce—diversified, subtle 
and strong—to bind them into an organized community for 
the purpose of exchange and co-operation* At the back of 
all tills was an unmistakable Imperial sentiment which gave 
shape to every resolution and spirit to everj- debate. The 
success of Colonial commerce—the real fibre of Colonial 
life—was felt to be the best means of sirengthening the 
Empire; and tlie clear aim of the Conference was less 
towards selfish ends than towards the advancement of 
British prestige and influence. The judgment of the dclo 
gates in this regard was crystaUIaed into the following 
resalution, moved by Hon. Mr. Foster and seconded by 
Sir Henry VVrixon: 

'• Whereas: Tbe stability and progress of the British 
Empire can be best assured by drawing continually closer 
the bands that unite the Colonies with the Mother Country, 
and by the continuous growiJi of a practical sympathy and 
co-operation in all that pertains to the common welfare ; 

■* And whereas: This co-operation and unity can in no 
way be more effectually promoted than by the cultivation 
and extension of the mutual and profitable interchange of 
their products! 

’’Therefore resolved: That this Conference records its 
belitif in the advisability of a Customs* arrangement between 
Great Britain and her Colonies by which trade within the 
Empire may be placed on a more favourable footing than 
that which is carried on with foreign countries; 

“ Further resolved ; That until the .Mother Country can 
see her way to enier into a Customs' arrangement with her 
Coluntes, it is desirable that, when empowered so to do. 
the Coionics of Great Britain, or such of them as niay be 
disposed to accede to this view, take steps to place each 
other's products, in whole or in part, on a more favoured 
Customs* basis than is accorded to the like praducts of 
foreign countries ; 
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" Further resolved i Thai for the purpose of this resolu¬ 
tion the Sijuih African Customs L^nion he cooswlered as 
jMirt of the territory capable of being brought within the 
scope of the contemplated trade arrangements. 

This resolution was not carried unanimously i but there 
was practically no opposition to the central principle in¬ 
volved in it. The non-oonients had various reasons for 
their negative votes. Thus, it was held by several dele¬ 
gates that Great Britain could not, in view of the division 
of her trade, make that radical alteraiion in her fiscal policy 
which would enable her to give preferential treatment to 
tlic Colonics. This was cjuite apart from the matter of a 
purdy Colonial Customs Union. There was also some 
doubt in the minds of two of the delegates as to the precise 
view their Governments might take of such a proposition; 
and they did not, therefore, feel free to support it. For 
those and other reasons, 3 Cotonics voted in the negative; 
while 5 held to the affinnatlve. 

Tw'o other resolutions were carried which may be re¬ 
garded as supplemenury to the one just quoted, although 
they preceded it. The first was : 

" That provision should be made by Imperial Legislation 
enabling the dependencies of the Empire to enter into 
arrangements of commercial reciprocity, including power of 
making difiefcntial taHHs, with Great Britain, or with one 
another." 

The necessity for this action is found in the somewhat 
anomalous state of af&Irs now existing. Canada and the 
Cape of Good Hope may give prefereDtlal treatment to 
countries not affected by British Treaties in force, by simply 
securing Imperial assent to the legislation which they may 
enact in tluii regard ; but It U not at all clear that the 
Australasian Colonies may do this. It would seem that 
the Constitution Acts of those Colonies contajn' clauses 
which expressly prohibit them from discrimjnaiing against 
outside countries. Under an amendment passed by the 
Impenal Pariiament in 1873 they may set up differential 
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carifi^ a& agalnsi one anotbet; but they cannot go outside 
the group. It itas argued by some of the Antipodean 
delegates that the Australasian Colonies might act with as 
much freedom as Canada, In merely submitting their I^is> 
lattoii for Imperial approval. The preponderance of 
authority, however, was against that view. As has been 
said, tltcre is in their Consritutloa Acts a specific dental of 
the right to enact difleremliil tan^s applicable to other 
Colonics and countries, while no such bar exists In Uic 
British North America Act. To meet the difheuity in all 
its phases and beatings, it was deemed wise to ask for 
explicit legislation by the parent Parliament, giving freedom 
to adopt measures of conunercial reciprocity among the 
Colonies. The Conference might not have been t^Ied 
but for this very obstacle to the Customs' agreement which 
Mr. Bow^l) had hoped to negotiate when he vhiited 
Australia. It lay directly across the pathway to an ex« 
change of products on the basis of Customs' favour, and 
had to be removed before anything further could be done. 

The second resolution went one step further in the plea 
for cotnmerdal freedom, ft declared : 

** That this Conference is of opinion tiiat any provisions 
in existing treaties between Great Britain and any foreign 
power, which prevent the self-governing tiependencies of 
the Empire from entering into agreements of commercial 
reciprocity with each other, or with Great Britain, should be 
removed.” 

U is known to all who liave kept themselves posted on 
questions of trade that the most-favoured ■nation clause in 
several of the important treaties between Great Britain and 
foreign Countries was held to bind also the British Colonies, 
No view to the contrary was urged until recently, chiefly 
because the occasion for controversy had not arisen in 
serious form. The Conference acted on the assumption 
that the matter was in doubt, with the doubt accentuated by 
more than tbirt)' years of practice on the side of the aduma- 
live view; and it was resolved to petition the Imperial 
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Govemmeni for relief. The treaties which came Iti for the 
sharpest criticism were those ivith Belgium and the German 
Zttllrerdnr which were entered into anterior to the time 
when the Home Govemmem adopted the salutary plan of 
asking the Colonies whether or not they desired to become 
parties to any particular trade arrangement under considera¬ 
tion. It is now declared hy Sir E. Grey, who has t|uiie 
recenUy given a direct and positive opinion, that these two 
treaties do not prevent the Colonies from adopting measures 
of reciprocal trade among themselves. It was the doubt in 
this respect, however, which led the Conference to take 
acliun, rather than a sense of injury from the application of 
those treaties to the InUIvIdual Colonies in the p^st. 

Acting still in the commercial spirit, the Conference 
passed very strong and pointed resolutions respecting die 
laying of a Cable under the Pacihe to connect Canada with 
Aiisiralasia, and to alTord an alternative route to the 
Antipodes from that now controlled by the Eastern and 
Eastern Extension Tel^raph Comt^ny. There was not a 
dissentient voice to the proposition, although the repre¬ 
sentative from South Australia put forward a vigorous claim 
for the consideration of his Colony's iniereat in the land line 
connecting Australia and the existing cable tines at Port 
Darwin, an Interest which would be seriously depreciated 
hy a rival system. Some spoke timidly of the diHicuItjes in 
the way of a cable ?,ooo miles long, the north-eastern span 
of which would under any circumstances be the longest In 
the world; but the voice of the Conference was loud ,ind 
urunistakably clear In the demand for such steps as would 
make the Facihc Cable an accomplished thing at the earliest 
floss ill] e moment. The Conference of iSiiy had contented 
itself with asking the Itritlsh Govemmem to make a survey 
of tile route, and the British Government iiad contented 
Usclf with making a fcw soundings beiw'ean Australia and 
Fiji. The w'ork had been stopped wdthin a year; and the 
rioine Government did not so much as take the trouble to 
Inform the Colonies of that fact, until iiufulry was made 
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several years later. This display of feeble interesi in the 
projected Pacihe Cable was roundly condemned by nearly 
every delegate ai the Conference, and it was boldly hinted 
that influences of a selftsh diaracter had been at work to 
prevent the survey being pushed forward. Convinced, 
however, that the cable W'as essential to the devdppment of 
trade and would be of great Imperiai value, the Canference 
agree to do four thmgs>^ 

1, To have a submarine survey made, the Colonies to 
bear a fair proportion of the cost ; 

2, To ask the Imperial Government to secure ncutraJ 
bnding-ground in the neighbourhood of Hawaii, in case it 
should be deemed advisable to adopt that route ; 

3. To invite tenders for the work on certain bases dearly 
laid down; and 

4. To pave the way for the ultimate extension of the 
cable to the Cape of Good Hope. 

More than this they fdt it was Impossible to do just now. 

The last matter which engaged the attention of the Gon- 
ference had relation to steamship service between Canada 
and the Australasian Colonies. 1 1 may be explained that a 
line of first-ciass steamers was established tn May 1S93 to 
ply between Vancouver In Canada and Sydney in Australia, 
the etueqarisc being carried on under subsidies from Canada 
and New South Wales, The object of this was to stimu¬ 
late trade and to afford a new alternative route between 
England and the antipodes tfid Canada, Following the 
successful inauguration of that undertaking came the project 
for a fast service on the Atlantic, between Canada and 
Great Brimin, that service to be connected by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway with the line of steamers on the Pacifie. 
Over this route, with the aid of fast vessels on the Pacific, 
it was argued tliat London could be brought within 26 days 
of Sydney, Canada had already sobsidized the Pacific line 
to the extent of sSiOOO per anhunt; and she now holds 
out a further suteidy of £ t so,cX)o per annttm, for the estab¬ 
lish ment of a 20-knot service on the Atlantic. The Con- 
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ference, having all the facts in view, passed the following 
important resolution:— 

1. " Thai this Conference expresses its cordial approval 
of the successful efforts put forth by Canada and New 
South Wdes for the establishinent of a regular mondily 
steamship service bet^veen N^ancouver and Sydney, and 
affirms the advisability of the reasonable co-operation of all 
the Colonies interested in securing the improvement and 
permanence of the same, 

2. That the Conference leama with interest of the steps 
now being taken by Canada to secure a first-dass fast mail 
and passenger service, with all the modern appliances for 
the storage and carrying of perishable goods, across the 
Atlantic, to Great Ilritain, and the latge suKsidy which she 
has offered to procure its establishment 

3. That it regards such an uninterrupted through line 
of swift ami superior commi-tnication between Australasia 
and Great Britain as is above contemplated, as of paramount 
importance to the development of Intercolonial trade and 
comtnunicstloiL, and to the unity and stability of the Empire, 
as a whole. 

4. “That as the Imjieriai Post Office contributes towards 

the cost of the mail service between England and Australia, 
via Brindisi or Naples, the sum of ,<^93,000 ptr anmtm, 
whde the sea-postage amounts only to ^To-oao t and to the 
mail service between V'ancouver and Japan and China 
^45,^0, less chaiged against the Admiralty; ibis 

Conference deems ir but rtaisonabk to rcspecifully ask that 
assistance be given by the Imr^ertai Government to the 
proposed fast Atlantic and Pacific service; more particii- 
brly as the British Post Office, whilst paying the large 
subsidy of / 104 . 23 * a year to the line from Liverpool to 
New York, has so far rendered no assistance in the main¬ 
tenance of a direct postal line between Great Britain and 
Canada." 

l^ing b.,cli over ih, Acu of ih. Conference, so 
hurriedty end irapcrfccUy outiined. It mil bo ^en thnt ranch 
»ns done to prepare the way for the closer coraroercial 
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reinttotis of the outlying parts of the Empire. That was 
the clear and sole mission of the meeting. The sentimental 
influences of such a gathering are cheering and helpful : but 
the broader view reveals vast possibilities of union for 
business in the future. The Conference merely voiced and 
gave shape to the earnest desire of the great progressive 
Colonies of the Empire to get closer together. They want 
better and quicker means of communication ; they want to 
know more of each other ; and they want to favour each 
other in the struggle for trade. Considerations of abstract 
political economy will not be allowed to interfere with this 
living impulse to join hands and interests in a corumon 
effort for progress and growtlt. It was impossible within 
^he time for the meetings of the Conference, to formulate a 
plan of Customs* union, or to agree upon any basis of 
exchange, it was not attempted, VVbat was first wanted 
was the legal freedom to make such an arrangement, and 
the details were property left to the future, pending Imperial 
Legislation, Once the obstacles are removed, it requires 
no great perspicacity to see that, in the present temper of 
the Colonies, they wilt quickly come to a rational and 
business-like bargain for the freer exchange of products and 
the building up of a vast commercial Union. The hdp of 
the Imperial Government will be needed in providing 
facilities for carrying out that union, and a prompter response 
is looked for than came 10 some of the reasonable petitions 
of the Colonics: in the past. When that help has been 
given, and the way is open for broad schemes of Colonial 
Union, the Conference of 1894 w ill have shown Us great 
usefulness and its right to be regarded as an important 
factor in shaping the destiny of the Empire. 

[ do not desire to pose as a prophet ; yet 1 feel quite safe 
in ending this hastily prepared contribution with the same 
sentiment which was uttered at the outset \ the Colonial 
Conference just ended marks ib^ commencement of a new 
and very significant epoch in ^ History of the British 
People. 

Octiint, Au^t ±0^ 
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IMPERIALISM AT THE INTERCOLONIAL 
CONFERENCE. 

By J. Casjtell-Hoi'kjns. 

It has been the great mission of Canada to forge the chief 
links in that marveljous chain of union which Is slowly but 
surely welding the interests and institutions of the British 
Empire into one harmonious whole. By the Confederation 
of its Provinces in 1867 the first impetus was given to the 
principle which now |>ernieates the politics and fills the 
aspirations of the people of Australia and South Africa, and 
which will yet dominate the institutions of Great Britain 
and control the constitution of the Empire. By the con¬ 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway it opened up vast 
lenricories to British settlement and tajUivatlon 7 created 
cities and towns which are now reaching out for trade with 
the distant east» provided an linj^rial highway for the 
transport of troops and munitions of war; and completed 
commercially that unity of Canada which in a nationid sense 
had been consummated at Confederation. By the creation 
of a steamship line from Vancouver to Sydney, and the 
voting of a large subsidy which practically ensures the 
completion of a fast line of steamers between Canada and 
England, the Uominion has formed a substantial basis for 
the closer commercial tdaiions which should in the fiituce 
exist between the different sections of the Empire. 

Meantime the Mother-Country has not been Idle, or in- 
different to these important though not always deariy 
understood movements. By the formation of the Imficrial 
Federation League in 1884, by the co-ojieration in its work 
of so many leading statesmen, and by die active labours 
of representative men such as Lord Rosebery, the old Man¬ 
chester school of politicians and their oiiinions have been 
d«trm*ed. and ordy the amusing gyrations of Mr. Labou- 
chore or the impotent wailings of Mr. Goldwin Smith are 
leU to mark the scene of its former activities. By the 
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Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1SS6, the resoutws of 
the external Empire were reveiled to millions of people at 
home, and an imjietiis given to that growing desire for 
better relations and clearer knowledge of the Colonies 
which soon found expression, through the keen foresight 
and patriotic vigour of the l^rince of \V*^3les, in the founda¬ 
tion and completion of the Imperial Institute, And by the 
Colonial Conference held in London during iBSp the states¬ 
men of the Empire met in genuine consultation for the first 
lime, paving the way, as Lord Salisbury prophetically ob¬ 
served, for many similar and greater gatherings in the future. 

1'hus step by step the principle of union has grown until 
its magnificent application in the present year has been 
rendered possible. For it must be remembered that even 
if no immediate practical result were to follow from the 
gathering—and that is a supposition which it is hardly 
rt>:cessary to discuss—the mere meeting of representative 
men, without any Imperial initiative, from British America, 
British Africa, and British Australasia, to discuss mutual 
interests and plight the troth of Empire anew, would be an 
event of sufficient tm[>ort to mark it as an epoch in British 
history. But tlie terms and conditions under which the 
Conference was called sliow that if commercial considera¬ 
tions were nominally paramount, yet Imperialism had a 
great underlying induence. For years Canada while trying, 
without any great succe^, to arrange trade relations with 
Brazil and the INTcst IniUcs, h'rance, Spain, and the United 
States, has also meanwhile been developing the internal con¬ 
ditions to which the completion of the Canadian-Australasian 
Steamship Line drew sudden atttmtion. 

Had it not been for the expansive projects of the 
Canadian Pacific and the success of Mr. Hudtlart’s enter¬ 
prise, combined with the local depression in the Australian 
Colonies which made them willingly turn the car to the 
Canadian charmer when speaking of oommettial develop¬ 
ment and better relations, we might have had to wait a 
little longer for what has Just taken place But the 
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Dominion Goverament is essentiuJly British in polky and 
sentimiint: its IcaderB belong lo a party which infinitely 
prefers Imperial trade to American and foreign commerce; 
one of its chief supporters fn this respect Is Sir William 
Van-Homej whose great ability and energy of character 
have made him a power in national as well as railway 
circles; and it was therefore to he expected that the railway, 
canal, and steamship policy of the past hfteen years, ex¬ 
tending as it always did to the east and the west, would 
ultimately result In some efibrt at closer union with Australia 
and Britain- Such was the dream and the deierminatjon of 
Sir John Macdonald; such we may hope wilt be its realira- 
tion in part at least, under the PremierahTp of Sir John 
Thompson. 

The way for the Hon, Mackenzie Cowell's orfictal and 
preliminary' visit to Australia was paved by journeys 
through Canada on the jjari of Sir George Dibbs and the 
Hon. Edmund Banon of Kew South Wales and Sir T. 
Mcllwraith of Queensland. AN these returned home each 
with a strong perception of the possibilities of greater trade 
and unity. On the xyth of September following. Mr. 
BowdI sailed for Australia in order to confer with the 
several Coveminents there with a view to the promotion 
of trade between the Colonies and Canada. His position 
as M mister of Trade and Commerce, and his intimate 
AccjuuDtance With Canadt^n rcquireinents tnade him ao 
ideal diplomatist, which advantages a personal enthu¬ 
siasm in the mission ser\*ed to further enhance. 
fortunately as we may now conclude—it was found im¬ 
possible to negotiate satisfactorily with so many distinct 
Colnines in the short time at his disposal, and arrange¬ 
ments were therefore made for the Conference which met 
at Otuwa on the .Sth of June last, and to which South 

AInca and^ the Imperial Government joined in sending 
representatives. 

•nw IWtsaiM trere ^ 

witli ihc .ssiK, »h«h iht)-Mosl of dltm 
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were ministers or CJt-ministers of their respective Colonies. 
Lord Jersey had distinguished himself as a popular and 
able Colonial Governor, Mr. Hoffmeyr is a Cape Colony 
leader whose name is knoivn wherever South Africa is 
thought d*. and Dutch loyaTty to the British Crown appre¬ 
ciated, Mr. Sandford Fleming is the father of the cable 
scheme, and the enginetcr to whom the Canadian Pacific 
Railway owed so much in its coosirucuve stages: ihetr 
very names were a guarantee of the importance of the 
gathering. 

After a formal opening ccremcmy in the Senate Chamber, 
distinguished by welcoming speeches of eloquence 

from Lord Aberdeen as Governor-General and Sir John 
Thompson as Premier, the Conference settled to 

business, first passing an address to the Queen in wliich 
assurances were given of earnest loyalty, and of the desire 
of those charged with administering affairs in the Colonies 
to vie with Her Majesty's Imperial advisers *’ in upholding 
the ancient monarchy under which it is our happiness to 
live and in doing our part to hand dow'n. unimpaired, to 
later generations, this great symbol of our union and our 
strength." h w-as decided not to admit the press, because 
of the danger of discursiveness which might follow : and 
arrangements were made for voting by Colonies. 

The Presidential address was then delivered. In it Mr. 
Bowcll went over much preliminary ground, describing, in 
brief, the origin and purpose of the Conference as being an 
extension of trade between the Colonies by the removal of 
impediments and the improvement of faciliti^ Abstract 
questions, politicaj arningcments and defence considerations 
—excet>t indirectly—were beyond its domain, lie referred 
at length to the difficulties which were thrown in the way of 
clt^r trade relations by the unfortunate British treaties 
with Belgium and the German Zollverein, under the lenns 
of which those countries would have to be admitted to any 
fiscal privileges which one Colony might git-e to another. 
Later it was found that the Constitutions granted to the 
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AiLStralasiHfi Colonies absolucely forbade disc rim i nation in 
favour of any exiemal cs^uniry, whether British or forcigrn. 

Bowell quoted the address to the Queen which unani¬ 
mously passed the Canadian Parliament in 1892 asking for 
relief from these restrictions, and after giving the total trade 
of the British Empire as ^42fi,5cw, 112—exclusive of Great 
Britain—concluded that “ a Judicious adjustment of tariflb " 
might divert the great share of this coirunerce which was 
done with foreign countries, into British channels. He 
believed that this object could be attained by each Colony 
retaining perfect autonomy as regards its Tariff rates, whether 
on a basis of free trade or protection, with tJie one and sole 
restriction, that on all articles on which duties are chargedt 
uniform preferential rates on direct importations shall be 
accorded to all members of a Confederation to be founded 
for that purpose, and to the hi other-Countr)'. as against 
the rest of the world. 

As the first step irt this policy all treaties should be 
abrogated which in any way opposed its consummation. 
Further steps suggested were the appointment of a joint 
com mission to insure uniformity of practice in the assess^ 
tnent of duties and the classifications for statistical pur]x}ses; 
a uniform statistical period ; an interchange of binc-buoks 
and commercial literature; a general copyright system x 
Inter-British cable connection;; and steamship subsidies in 
given directions. The first motion pajised by the Con* 
fcrenctt was moved, on the day following Mr, Bo well’s 
speech, by Sir Hcnr)* Wrixoti and seconded by Mr. Thynne. 
It road as follows, and caused a most diversified discu^ion, 
but was finally earned unanimously : 

I liat provision should be made by Imperial legislation 
enabling the Dependencies of the Empire to enter into 
agreements of Commercial reapTocity, including the power 

til making ditferential tariffs with Great Britain o.r with one 
another,^ 

Sir 1 lenry Wrixon in his speech showed how completely 
the Colonies now had their hands ucd in making mutual 
arrangements, though under the beneficial treaty-making 
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system which Canada fmjoyed she uoiJd, with the co*opera- 
tiem of the British ministfy aad the aubseqiietii approval of 

the Imperial Parliament, ptacticaily arrange her own treaties 

with foreign ijowcrs. The same right was desired by all 
the Colonies m dealing with each other. The AusiraliaTi 
Colonies could, for instance—under Pedenstjon—Jiscrimi* 
naie in favour of each other, but not in fjvoiir of estemal 
Colonies. Sir Menry de V^illicrs pointed out that in South 
Africa, the Colonies have been given the right to enter into 
3 Customs’ union among themselves or with other States m 
their vicinity, but that the relationship was limited to South 
Africa and the duties levied could apply otdy to goods im¬ 
ported over-land and not to those imported by sea. Mr. 
Fraser of Victoria looked forward to the day when all the 
Colonies would have one Customs tariff, 

lust here ensued a somewhat prolonged discussion of the 
treaty with France recently raiilied by the Dominion Par¬ 
liament. Mr- Piayford eitprcssed the belief that a preferen^ 
was being given to French wines over those oi .'XustTaUa 
and South .‘\frica. This brought a prompt denial from the 
Canadian Minister of Finance, who also stated that “ wc 
would not bind ourselves not to allow other wines to come 
in at the same rale,” The (question, however, of whether 
the treaty would prevent discrimination in favour of those 
Colonies and against France, continued to imuhlc the 
delegates until, on the following day, Mr. Foster categori¬ 
cally declared that it would not. basing his assertion upon 
the lact that the treaty only bound Canada not to admit the 
products of any '' third power" at a lower rate—the word 
power ’■ in his opinion meaning a foreign country and not 
a Colony. U is of course likely that France will object to 
this interpreUaiUon. if it is ever put In practical operation ; 
but there is rto doubt that Mr. Foster U right in looking 
upon the British Empire as a unit in foreign negotiations, 
although the prindple of including or excluding Colonies 
from treaties at their own sweet will, may logically some¬ 
what mar bis position. Apparently, too, Canada, has been 
very nearly doing what she is earnestly asking England to 
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undo — tyin^ her osvn hands as regards the timking of {nter- 
imperial anangeinencs along certain [fnes. 

Mr, Foster, in moving the resotations that devolved on him. 
made an eloquent appeal for preferential trade relations and 
the formation of ^ Inter-colonial Trade Union, Great 
Britain was not yet prepared for the placing of dudes upon 
any foreign products in return for a preference in Colonial 
markets; but he believed the time would come, Mean^ 
while they should unite among ttjemsdves and build up an 
Imperial trade upon a basis of Imperial favour. Future 
growth and development in the external empire would 
inevitably bring the Mother-Country' into the trade arrange- 
ment, ensure the safety of her food supply, and enhance to 
an enormous extent production in the Colonies and their 
demand for British goods; Mr. Fitzgerald objectetl that 
the Victorian Parliament would never consent to any 
arrangement which would place British goods on a worst* 
footing than those of any Other |Jart of the Empire. With¬ 
out Great Britain being included, I see no chance of getting 
its consent to any modification/' Mr. Thynnc, however, 
promptly pointed out that to await the favoumble action of 
the Molher'Country in trade discriminatiori would postpone 
the matter indefinitely, whilst Mr. Foster spoke of the 
Canadian Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 with the United 
States, in which a number of .A,merican goods were 
admitted free without injury to Great Britain which did not 
export any of them. Even a suspicion of difficuiiy was 
averted, however, by an Act admitting them free from 
England also. Ultimately^ and after some days* discussion, 
Mr. Fosters resolutions vrtre adopted on division,* 

Messrs. Thynne, Lee-Smith and Suttor spoke strongly 
against asking England to change hm: free-trade policy, 
believing the idea to be at present impracticable, and the 
vote by Colonics stood as follows : 

V CsQadA, TBEamnia, Cape gf Good Bape; Souili Auitmiia, 

Ntai.—New South W’atei. Sew Zeulsnc}, (^cetmsIftBd_3, 


Fhey ine t fiTinh y to tlie [^tcvkitai anicte, p, 3ST- 
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Ic may be sstfely saidi bowcTenhai ibe dele^ces did not 
altogeiher represent their respective CoSontes in ilua vote. 
No one disputts Sir Thomas .McJlwraith's being a repre¬ 
sentative Queensland sUtesriiait and his advocacj' of pre¬ 
ferential trade has been far more forcible than Mr. 1 ivy ones 
vote will perhaps prove to be against it- Mr, Lee-Smith 
(B a merchant and pronounced fme-crader, who can hardly 
in this case prove in touch with the large protectionist party 
In New Zealand. However that may be:, all the delegates 
were so devoted to the general idea of closer trade relations 
that h Is not likely that theoretical considerations will 
prevail against their desire to carry out successfully the 
gt’neral aim of the Conferencc- 

The Cable proposals came in for tong and serious con- 
sideration. A resolution was moved by the Hon. Mr. 
Suitor, and a moat exhaustive paper w^aa read by Mr, Sand- 
ford Fleming. The former referred to the inception of the 
scheme in a definite shape through the resolution ixtsscd at 
the Colonial Conference of i8S;. and to the delays which 
had followed in connection with the promised Imperial 
survey. The survey, he thought, would cost ^36.000, and 
the total work about ^2,000^000. He favoured a Company 
undertaking the enterprise with a joint Govemmeni 
guarantee against loss. Mr. Playlord s^mke of the Conti¬ 
nental tdegraph, 2.0CO miles long, which South Australia 
had constructed, the trade of which would be most injuri¬ 
ously affected by the new cable. But, he added, in words 
whi^ deserve to be remembered os embod) ing the most 
practical form of Imperial patriotismt '‘My Government 
wishes me to inform this Conference, that if this cable is 
required for imperial and for public purposes, for the good 
of the Empire, South Australia is not going to stand in the 
way, and will support the cable'* 

Speaking on behalf of Queensland, Mr. Thynne estimated 
the cost at 1100,000 and thought that " It would be worth 
the while of the Australasian Colonies alone to bear the 
cost, if they could be sure of the cable being served for a 
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week after a dedaraiioa rtf war by or against England.'* 
He denounced the grasjung monopoly " of the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company. Sir Henry Wtixon was 
fully as ijatriotic as the two previous speakers, " WTtat we 
are really anxious about is the Imperial and national point 
of view," he declared. He favoured England contributing 
ono'third, Canada one-third, and Australasia one-third, of 
the cost. Mr, BowelL said he disagreed entirely with the 
fears expressed by some as to the difnculdes of the under¬ 
taking. He “ had often beard it stated that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway would not pay for the grease on its wheels. 
The other day it bad declared a dividend of 5 percent, 
with a large reserve.'* Sir Charles Mills urged that the 
cable should be ultimately extended to South Africa and 
spoke of the strategic and commerciai reasons which 
strongly pointed to the desirability of doing so. Two 
motions regarding it jjassed unanimously. 

’i’his practically cloised the Confertnee. A despatch had 
been received from Lord Rosebery speaking of the event 
as a happy augury for the future of the Empire " ; and 
bam]uels, w'iib ifinumerable speeches and enthusiastic 
welcomes, were j'ct to follow at Ottawa. Toronto, ^foDtrttal 
and Quebec, But the business ended with this resolution: 
and not long after, the Conference adjourned with a s'oie of 
thanks to Lord Jersey, who had filled his position of 
Imperial spokesman with tact and ability. There is no 
doubt that the occasional pointed questions asked, and the 
observations made by him were of considemble practical 
value ; and whatever the immedtate fate of the resolutions 
and opinions thus given to die Empire and the world may 
bo, there can be no two opinions as to the uliiniate import* 
ance of the gathering, 1 1 has ^et In motinn a principle whi^h 
will change the entire Imperial systemr arrest the currents 
of sepannion which were arising In some quarters, and 
direct tnena thoughts more and more towards imperial 
Unity and co-operation, in trade, tn defence, and in It^isla- 
lion. And out of thought comes action. 
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The propoiied cable la now only a matter of a few years. 
1 1 was left 10 the action of Canada ; and the first steps have 
already been taken. The advantages will be very great to 
all concerned. The heavy charges rendered necessary at 
present by the drcuitoiiis route and frequent repetition of 
messages make the present line of little use ■ to business 
men on op[>ositic sides of the Pacific, and ruinously handicap 
its young mercantile marine and the successful development 
of commerce. Mr, Sand ford Fleming estimates the rate 
over the new cable at ss, a word and claims that it would 
reduce charges between Australia and England from 4a. 9 ( 1 , 
to 3s. 3d He believes the earnings of the Pacific line in 
ten years, upon that basis, would at the very lowest figures 
amount to 153.000. His estimate of cost depends upon 
the route chosen and runs from j^i.dio.ooo to 978.000. 
So much for an enterprise which will give the Empire an 
all-British cable and telegraphic communication between 
London, Australia, and ulcimaedy Cape-Town. 

Commercial develotament of some son is almost certain 
to follow the Conference. Great Britain may not move at 
[)tice in giving the desired opening for preferential trade; 
but local industrial interests may be depended upon to 
make tlte start, It is obvious that what the UnitCil States 
have done in this connection, Canada can also do. The 
following table shows how their trade has developed, mainly 
through having a line of steamers, much Inferior to those 
which the Dominion has put on the route, aid despite 
having a tropical region within their own borders which 
produces very similar articles to those grown in Australia : 
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great bulk of this trade 

is in products which 


Canada excels In manufacturing, and in imports of a kind 
KEW SERIES, VOU VIJI, HE 
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which Canada now obtains largely from the United States, 
The Republic exports considerable quantities of agricultutal 
implements, carriages, chemicals, fish, manufactures of iroiv, 
steel, leather and paper, petroleum, and manufactured 
tobacco and wood. Yet, although the Dominion can 
compete in nearly all of these products, it only sends 
Australia from $joo,000 to $500,000 worth a year. Hence 
the very evident opening for a substantial interchange. 
During an ipformal discussion at the Conference, 

Suitor enumerated as the articles which Australia ccmld 
sell to Canada: wool which is produced in immense 
quantities, frozen beef and mutton, which can be got ^' 
Sydney for 2 cents a pound and costs x% cents in Bntish 
Columbia, canned meats, raw hides and skins, hard woods 
for railway ties and street paving, fruits such as lemons, 
oranges and mandarins, and sugar. Amongst the thin^ 
which could be taken from Canada would be which 

is not made in Austmlia, cotton goods and frozen and 
canned salmon. Mr. 1 ^-Smith stated that the Massey- 
HarrisCo. of Toronto have already shipped 4,000 cultivators 
to New Zealand, That colony could send woollen goods, 
superior gum and flax, and rabbit skins, and would (mrehase 
frozen salmon, hops and paper. Other articles mentioned 
by delegates were rough timber, matches, and petroleum, 
all of which could be obtained from the Dominion, Sir 
Henry de Viiliere said that the Cape could offer wool, 
diamonds, wine and fruit, and would take lumber in large 
quantities, together with iigricidtuial implements and paper, 
To ail those, therefore, who look at practical considers' 
lions alone the result of the gathering will probably be 
thought satisfactory. Btit to all who feel the pulse of 
Empire and realize something of the mission and place of 
British counirirs io the worick the success of the Conference 
will hardly be measured by the possible exchange of mi^l- 
laneous merchandise, in greater or less quantities. This >5 
a most important matter; but the great central idea is that 
co-operation has now become an Imperial principle, and 
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thtit loyalty to the Crown is becoming crystallised into 
practice. When the Hon. T, E, Suttor dt^clared, at the 
great banquet In Toronto, that “he fdt sure that they ia 
Canada as well as the Australians and the Cape Colonists 
would be always ready to fight to the very last man for the 
Empirt*/’ he Illustrated a sentiment which is steadily grow¬ 
ing. \\nien Sir Henry De Villiers spoke at Montreal of 
the loyalty of the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope his 
words were proven by the presence and the well-known 
views of Mr. jan Hendrik Hoffmeyr, whilst his reference 
to the calumnies spread abroad concern Eng the loyalty of 
the French*Canadians was fittingly responded to by the 
Hon. J. A. Chapleau's description of himself as *^a E'''rench- 
Canadlan Governor and a life-long Britisher," 

To Canadians the eloquent speech'of Mr, Chapleau Is a 
proverb, but It must have come as a revelation to die 
visitors. He is in this connection the legEtlmate successor 
of Sir George Cartier, who proclaimed himself "an 
Englishman speaking French," and of Sir E. P. Tach^ 
who declared that “the last shot hred In North .America 
in defence of the Union Jack would be by a Frcnch- 
Canadiart." At the Quebec banquet to the delegates, Mr, 
Chaplcau—who b Governor of the Province—welcomed 
them “ in their mission of peace and British fraternity 
and he continued in words well worth remembering: 

“Sir. the lofty tree of the British Empire bears on its 
limbs, courage, intelligence, power, public spirit and philan- 
tbropy, industry and wealth, all ±e productions of huntan 
skill and genius. And above all It bears union and peace, 
union of mind and peace of conscience. Kneeling beneath 
that admirable structure we should thank Providence for 
the great gift we have received." 

With these words echoing in their minds the representa- 
lives of many Sutes of a vast Empire finally dispersed. 
Their mission had been a noble one; the occasion, a unique 
and historic event : the visit to the Dominion, a pleasant 
and, it may well be hoped, a profitable trip. The end is 

m a 
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not'yet; and as the Ottawa Conference recedes into the 
dim distance and is succeeded by other and seemingly 
greater gathenngs, its importance may be somewhat over¬ 
shadowed and its deliberations partly forgotten by the 
great mass of an Imperial people; But‘it is safe to^say 
chai history will do it justice; and that down through all 
'‘the ringing grooves of change" it will be carried as the 
first pubdic political plank in the re-constructlon of the 
British Btnpire, and the practical commencement of an 
Imperial Federatioo whose greatness and destiny no man 
can measure 
Tonmiot, A^gtat 15, (£94. 
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THE GENEVA ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

Wg. m%ssl tht foUowlfjjF aoctmcut of ihe reccaUy held Oriental »t 

Cfcncva rrqm a iiamotk Schc^kr of that CtHy. He echoes tbc general feel¬ 
ing trfhh feJlow-ciihcoi in hailing the advent of a number o( djadEtE<iiifli«d 
Onetilalims at GencfiLds a iouirce of leg^nmle satufaclkm. M at Slock- 
holm, ibe [le&ple were proud oTeiueftaining ther Ulu&friou^ though 

wc only know of one, and he too a Swl^ who had lo Ay froOL Geneva 
eahAbiited by its ho^iutlitio. M a% Stoekholmp no ''Sntnnoafies of 
Orieniai Rcseiuidh ^ were ognmiutiiaiDed io the vnrioUf ispiretdhtieat so m to 
mink the progrm aocomplisHed in Mehp And to tem as «tarTing-[>otDtft for 
foturc research without wailing tinic on ground that migt^r alieULiy have 
been gone over by ochers. Yet k wjts i Gecieva Scholar, iVofesstw E. 
^looEct, tinder whose gencimJ saperviaipit a senes of biblbgiaphical and 
other summaries were |>repored for the peat tendon Orlcnia] Congress of 
and who&c cxatnple might wtM ?mvc been Imitated by the promoters 
of an Orienul Conpess in hb own City. Yd his mm€^ like those of a 
kgr&t of progressive Ori^taiists, is aignlAciLniJy absenr ftom the proceeding 
of a CotigTeu^ thai| unlike Stockholm^ vn highly re^Actahle, tinlike 
Stockhnlinp highly {utciACr hot that otherwise was a rditpM into the nam^v 
scKolitstlc grooirc, fmm which the proniolerE of the Lonttoii Cetigrest of 
tS^r endcavoureil to reicne U. In none of ita Seetions W4ts an jittempi 
nude lo inrroduce the outer world to ihe utility And to the prartiial nde of 
Oricniul studies. The consequence w^ that the great world ignored it- 
instead ol^ »lu the London Congress of Stercsmei^ Ambassadut^ 
eapfocers, Chambers of CcrminefCet Stndenis of Comparative Law, Litera 
turOp Religioii and $ciejiee| and even Artists, locking to meeciE^s to 
Iciun tlie use lo ihcmsdves *■ Or£e^Irtxl^a^^ the Geneva Congrefis was 
teafceJy reponed^ eacept in Uic V^mtdk ibe ^rtt^fejniy, 

etc: We arrir of course^ bound lo do so und ihete are very many papers 
of greai acadefnieal* and even genetal, Imercst, that we slun be glad to 
jmblish iR before they are consigned to immortality or e^livioo to 

ihe Tiwfljciicmt of the Geneva Congt^ a year or more hence- The 
^Tiracs^” which during Aftecit days gave sereral colomm daily to the pn>- 
cuediags of the Congress of [S91 snd for 5 ve days siniilaHy ihr 

continued mter^t of the public in that of iS^a^ only gave, in September 
1^4, a few lines to a Keutes^s Tdcgraro about Geneva, chrcmlcling Its 
opening, when it hai devoted tolumna to the Toternatioiiiil MediimJ ami 
other ConigTBses that take place in lhai month In vanouS parts of the 
world The isifi h that the pitiTessloniil Orientalisis and the unamiTS that 
hung ati to theui, lie ooe yet ripe for the greaiet and more useful sphere 
for which the Foundem of the Oriental Congren m Paret iri jgyj and the 
[^romuten of ilie Lotukm Oriental Congress of t%t iniended to develop the 
umitntionp'iimd] vn the advantage Of ibe science^ of the public, of inter- 
nalJonal relations evpeaaUy with EA^cern counmei and SchoEirr^ and emi 
of the personal h«nedr of Otrentalisu themselves who now often Rtid it so 
difhcuk to make both ends mset.^ However, we hope for better things 
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in the future and ncr»r Umt ihe Geneva Caagms—no luaittF whut it* 
dnubtfLit (Migin—has decljied its conformitf to the Stalutesof 1^75, thoiti^h 
fug^esting their modlAcatioa (in accordance with irtid^ imd ^or^nnted 
beJM*) and as it hiS accepted Fads as the seat nf the next Corgrtras In 
1S97, thus teverttng to Ihe birthplace of the insdtndan^ wr may hope that 
the dbpnie benreeit tlie ** stJiufoiy OiicntiiJists^ the stipporierR of wider 
views as well is of legalttjr and the inli^StatytaTyp or the professioiial 
monupcitati, who have little to lell and ttw to buj of their Oriental wares, 
may unite in developing the Statutes on the principles {which frtkiiflfj 
cannot be modified t> oi the foundation of the ** tntetnaliinial Congrts* of 
Oricncilists ” in the diiecricm of more stimuli, greater remrrds stud a more 
extended usefiiLnte^ of ihe Learning which both panics profess to have at 
hemn. Undec the leadership nf a. French Committee, so Largely composed 
of members of its practical dtf latr/^w^ ffritnia/fs trrta^/ts, we may 

hope for the desired improvement in connexion with I he Paria Confress* 
that BOTH parties have dmded on aa the seat of the ^ext meeting cmd 
Lbat parlies have mined the Elevcttto if our ^ttctpalioits should 
not be fiilGhcd, we hope that die Orientdl Utiiversiiy Institute as the 
luthrjrity and guartlbn of the “staiulary'^ interests will conttnue the 
struggle on their behalC. The Institute ha?? adsci been cOTHiitttteil the aem of 
m Brili^h Oriental Congre^ vhicli, fioin its origin, must be practical tnd 
(rctf but at which foreign Orientalists and funlre Kastmi scholars will ever 
be welcome and honoured guests- We hope to publish further details 
regarding thepasi, present and futareol " in our 

ncx[ ksuc.~^. 

M. TOKY ANDkK'S HKPORT* 

^ 1 rt:cl mnch hououned by being nllowed to givCi m the Aifijfii Qttartgr/jr 
3tn account of the Intemationjl Congress of Orknialisis held at 
Geneva from the 4th to the tith September; and as an inipottiat iianmor, 
t shaTI da my best to |pve os exact an idea os posalblfc: of the work ^nd 
chanuitrr of Lhui Congress. 

1 Til* Q?K!<ixa or tiie Co^eORCss. On Monday, the jd Septetiiber^ 
at S pm a goodly number of persons met, !n spite of bad weaiheti at the 
,&^ul where they had two invited to Tea by the City of 

Geneva i but the Congress Iteslf did not open till the neat (hiy^the4tb 
September at to a-m. The meeting was held in the great 13 *U of the 
University. Colonel E’tesiflent of the Swiss Confedexation and 

Honorary Fiefidciit of the Congiress, nude the fir^t speech - Atw him 
came Stal&Co^selLor Richard and Mr* Navil!e» the FftrstdciU oi the 

* An^ 1 ^.— Tlm^ ^ Jei 

jV ^ wiki 4 hi muitt/ t£u Mitmtir* ^ MittiMtiilil/j JifimvUi mpriSnff^f 

Art 30 —Si ww u^iu rM frii ^ 

du PMiAifii ttmt jvrr <£r d ^ do irt- 

tfUBMj. A imuirm rw oHKhttvnu ttJ'M pm oh Mrmitm mint* 

gi gmot JtifMmm, 

Lipeakinj g4 iIk nyvipt 41i»weiL if ilomiL llic 4iwTfcU«& oi 

«*vffT Ottm Ctfi^F«^) **Cfi aaouewaWT kr luvaA rai tian cowiaAiii V l'estmt 
iJRj J^tJsTirrw- 


‘J'ht 
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Co™?c«. mih great taet, l« a™ld«t ev«,r ^asiw to exi^ui^ nvaUtej 
And proclaiotod hw desire «o be UideiwiidcBt (J fhera. 
to ihom you i»jd ho whiii we undetsUfld by the oeutraHty of Ba«nc«' 
There ere no signboards «i (his too« with the words; ‘ No ihotonghfareT 
Ouito the conirery; we say to you, ‘ Conie in great iiumbeit ; you wi 

wdeome j ami bring jour IsnOwkdEe mmJ lemiofi in w grot * 4»iantoy aa 

p, tt 

rtjaikea followed: M. itaspdro aa the rqmsieniatree of the 
Fnawh tiowmtnem. hotd Reay in the tmnie of hw fdlow-cooivtryiiMttv 
I>rofes5or Windimjli in (he tuait of CJcrroaii scholjos, Iht Coturt W 
Gubenuttis for Italy and Ahmed Zefey for the Khedive. 

The sawn aftwitoori the diflVfiun Secliota met for the ippomtrocot of 

their flJBcera. . , , . . - 

II. STArisnCt 'ITic Geneva Congrea was divided tnlo 
j4, Xh-m*. President : Ixwd Reay ; Vice PresUleiitst Pwfiu A- 
Bvrtin and G. Suhter of Vienna ; Secreuries i Messra. U Fuiot trf I«». 
G. de Blonay of Grandson, and A. W. Jaclunn of New VoriL 

lA Ahyak LatiGUAOiis and Lwitotstto: Pi^ideni: Sefl«or Ascoli j 
VJee-Presidcoiai Messrs. Breai of Paris and J, Schmidi of Hcriin; Sectetanesi 
.Messrs. Thurau of Par is and Wackemagd of Basle. 

a. Siiiimc LaKCUAOES. President: Mr. E. Kauteseh | Vko Pre^enli: 
Meom. J. Oltowt cd Paris, C. P, Tirie of Leyden, and H. Almtnsl of 
Upeb /secreiatks, lilessrs. A* Besun of Cambridge and K- Marti of 

1. MvssuTJiAii IJtKCDAOES. Pfcaident: M- Scheftr ; V icc-Presidcnti. 
Messrs- Goeje of Leyden, Golduho of Buda-Pot and Sachau of Berlin i 
Swreuries t Messre. Gmthcil of New Yeth and Spko of Iaomni.c. 

4. EoYfT Aso ArsiCAN Lanouacis^ Prerident : iU Masf^ro ; \ we- 
Presidents: Mtssrt U PAge Renoof of London and Usbleui of Chnstianii; 
S(n;irtaiies : Messrs. Hess of Freibntg and Jdtiuicr of NeochaieL 

5. The Fao Ea.st. Presdent : hL Sehlegd ; Vtn-FresUlenta : Messrs. 
Conlief of Peris and VaJenziiru of Rome i SeoetBiita : MeiHS. Gnibo of 

Berlin and Chavannes of Paris. 

dL GseKCR akh Tfi^; Elist. PrtsidcnLt: Mi Mfimsan 1 ' ic? FtcsiuoIiI* * 
Messrs G. Pernrt nf Paris and Bnc6lM; Secremiy: Mr, l>ccnie of 

(jCOCV^ 

OaiSlrtAL GatKaAPHV Kna E-nufOOtAiiiY. Pfesideiii : M- A V«n- 
bdiy ’ Vice Praidetita : i'riocc Roland Bonaperte and M. A. do OaparMe 
of C^eva ; Secrefarics: Messty. H. Wdter-Cmt and Molhan. 

Of these d sections, lour always held their liumgt in the forenooil begin* 
wag at 9, and four in the afternoon b^innmg at 1.30. an aretiiftetiiisnt 
allowing Ihfl incjobcfs 10 be present at (he mow rapanaiil tnrrwsctKtaa of 
to which they did not bdoag 'fhe oHieia) Bulletin ftiWahcd on 
the bth—two daya after the (^>ening—gave aib ineinber» (cxdutWe of 
those naulenl at GiaKva*, ajid 43 ladies. Thiit: were abool 150 from 
Geneva il«lf, both ladies nnd gcnikmeii. But several icbolare mentioned 
in rile Am Iriis did not pm it) an appeamnee at die Ccragrets. I know not 
why. There were offiaiil delr^ytes fiooi 11 coootrie*Aust^ Bgy^ 
France, Hungary, Indbt, Italy, the Nelberiands, Norway. Perris* R'lSsia, 
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Sweden, jmd Tinley;—3® Universfiia;—31; Socktie*;—15 lea^™^ii 
Acadoniiefi and Higher 'tlie couttities ouitt icpmeieiited amon^ 

meiiiher& *irte Francs, GertuaDy, Gieit firiuin, and Atatrin.* 

1!L Tm: Waftit is thji vahioiis SECraoits. Section I. presrated 
J 3 fiapera> M. OiJJCsuiRtst (miing of the Vedic rchgion divided the 
Vedk elements into the mythoEhgic, the popular, ibe tudo-l^uropeui, the 
Indi^Irankn and the Indian ; Voiuiu was priiuorily a lunar god ^L v. 
ScHtOEOEK I gave an imponanc paper 0 !i tlic JQifuki, and it* MSS., its 
acccnring.ajid its reMoiti with the works of Indian grarntnariaii* 
and lexicographers. He tnentiooed cspeciaLiy the inanoscript disco^ra'ed 
in India by M, Steiii, and another in the Bcritn Library, M, Lrumamk 5 
dealt with the Juina canon called ^vofftiia and fipcciaUy its two first porta, 
the .SiiiwiiyjiLr nr fonnula of conreuion in prose, m.d tht Cud^rraVwfH/lVftnv 
or hymn to the J 4 prophets. He pitienied the fae^simik of a Mi wKicti 
c IS Alniut to puhtiiUi. Coitnt Pi^i4.£ presented a s^iociinen of i* CatA^Dgno 
of the Jaina MSS. in the NaiiattoJ Library of Florence, and explained the 

i^wiiBl CMiipiw iHid In IxHuljio la tligt, fnsu the m to il» [jth Scpteiithcr, 
tuifl fao PtMl™, rqucteitiing GoYWuneni « ititl«adiU«, tad mil fnm Jo «.», to 

to with die arapliAa of the bavimlicif mroli, in Ibr fapowfiic f^cnlly aowledl 

hKliiHU, liiodncttiG 19* p>|]E^ nr ttiaaDR^ Ihal lUl e ecJnmct. of whicb J wd * Saiiplc- 

Mdi ti>«s alwy *pp™«l. tw wer^ hwdev c.hihUton, of Otianil Arrh^d,*?. 
lnhantogf inil An-IiufiHlty, anil ihc commiiniailkMu ot jwt iKtotocd hwu lie 

ocusw^ u r tliew dlKirvEiRv tVe aomidiif limt itw cUrtiiattott of tfie ifl^t CiimctoW w 
nert Onty ajutc ohdiuiiie ha oImi more turrwa thin itwi of aeurt*—£/, • 
t*| t^gnmnriBi of Onenlxt Katondl miwc (fl Jt[Hiieie. 


Dl?|lld 4 AlL 
<(ii) >ralaL|ri,n and 
iflj louruaiani to Estploira^ eit 


I. Snn 4 ifcldr:^QE|r<i^ mtccpi Antnc. 

2- Aiaibie ihJ Mink 

J, A&ajrrKilg^. 

4^ PiJEaiJiifilQi^r^ 


frl Ai^ i 1. Smwrt nid Hindmnn, i^i OrtoBloJ Art, Aft-Industij, Aielw- 

^ Pl!i Hod HttiJdMsa, ^ 


I IraniKD iflil anmmf MWn 
1*0 Afrio, cxi:qH 
Ui 

{/} Catni Am mvd DantUisL 

5 ^ G NRpofAtfv^ tMyth- 



aiMlFottc- rhlili.i44>phy ifhJ 
ia 4 Oiicdtali Scicacci aiifli 


My Ofbptal la Oatsmsw^ et&e 

liibriKtiiw re^Hidin^ the *u1- 
mm madmn Orkaiil 
MU* Tirfikih, Arah«v tJidu* 


fWltOTf- 

{ 4 ')i Ciiini-pBfialvjS l|dng|ci3j^e. 

Ill for the of 


(*y Tht AuthmsfnJagj, anil PiO- 

llvdv hiluriLl UieI of iht 
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(a) Bahibltiaa oT oIuJcexi iriiiumivir ot 

I) l/ay U) {/) 

{gUft tol(/V 



(r) £xhihn»n of I^TilkaJioFii u> 

Omnliil TutcU *ie. 
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tjrsLcni Ad«}pie4 fnr thm puhikiatloa- Mi. read a paper on sotut 

maertpljana latfLy diicopwil by Dr, l« C. WadileK in Bch^, whicb nr^ 
rcmi^rk^blc as bdng in ■ pecuUm anow-hpad^d character^ and arriticii In ■ 
kmd fd clasaiat! Pali, and erj^matning extraic:ti ftorn rlie Trlpataki : 
Bekuau. thinks theae inacripttnfis date flora iht V^llt. to the Xth 

Coont dc GtrsEit^ATi^ read a Note on the'I ndian Origin at the 
neprcsenyuiofi of rhr Ladfer of Oantc," an iiUcrcsunfi work in which ho 
showed the analogies beiwecn ihe Indian legend and the Chrisuan as it 
was held in the middle ages, 

5^tkin 1^, had Mly ® papers^ J. Scu^uir ^’lleber dk mitbc 
bddcudcii /, mi,, ji^ im TndoGern^anischen *7 arituet again^ the 

eaiiienco of f, «, # syllables in the IJido-EutniMD languages^ Againsi; 

the thct^iy of M, Erngmaim he holds that tlie nature of tlie lu^nids and 
(lamls is in no wise like ^hat of the t and m; and espedaHy that there was 
nn i^d r ekbor In [raitian ctr Sanskrih in ^nle of appenrinc^; and that 
ihe cabitence of ihc nassi cminqt b« proved dkecily. ht Micliad 

BniJkt in Ws paper on Some Italic diWniiie^" lnxMlitccd several aiguranmi 
tending to prove th^ the nnrnesofthc L^tindchks, M-irsand Minerra, utwof 
Etntscan origin^ and that others originally Gierk, like Coclct and Proset' 
pine, [iKSsed into Laiin only after having been altered in Etmsrran mouths^ 
hL Peid de Sal^ssure Fhoneitc law expianung the aooenludtian of ihe 
coinniunicated hb dtseaecfy of a kw in iKai language^ of 
which hi.' gave a denifanstratton u sure as an algebraic sum. Iliia dii- 
coreiy isimportiintf for bolder the Lkhutnian it is capable of being oppikd 
to the whole group of Sckvonic knguagesv 1 wiuat mention aJjio M CfMla- 
diQ Asool^S “PbonolcigH: oU»rvatii>m fegardLng the Celtic und Xeo- 
Laiin'*; and M. WacJiaRiSAGah'^ “ Bensiiftiiisgea itbef dd Stellung des 
Sanskrit in der neuem Sprach wnBeaschHft/" 

Section 11 ., the richest in «rotk» with its 2^ lUtmgt imd the most fi^ 
queziLcdt did not yield the greatest fiCfeiUtflc resbltS. This wai due either 
10 Its wandering jtratd detaik very learned hut loo ^fpeculisuc, or to iw 
drununing often On Old theqiire which one mighi havethos4;ht safe from 
diaoifisiori in a Congress. Wt muu note* hq^evtrrj the oocnmunlcaltoa by 
hlis. Liiwta who oeated a lively intcml in the inembcei Of the CoDgresa 
by rvhkiiijng ihc pbofogtaphs mkeo bj her of the Syriac MSS. of two 
l^aionarlesr dbeovded nn Mduql SlnaL M. Simd^^Sen aUo ^milod tntieh 
aitenrion by bia wori. *' Ein rujl dcr mbhinkchen Ihbekosgobc det Joh. 
Biuiorf, Basil, 16 vcr^wiindti'nes Stuck.** 1 tinnd mention also 
Ro!j£a$' “A new MS. of the Pinie Abmh*\ — M h HatirT'^ Ihe Sagt 
des l^dicses '^^—scvcrI discourses of M Opi>enand a vrry hne 
Address by hi, RtiJ^JAca on the Ryiits nt jerkho. The ili^ctisdons were 
at times very livelyi am) the ^^ction was considefcd rather turOulcrit i 
bui thanks to the lactand impartkliiy of the Prestdent, M. Rauuadi^all 
ended well. 

Sk papers were catered in Section HL GOLoaiiiia gsvehi^ "ohsea- 
^rations on the eatly hiiUiry of poetry imiang din Afabi.*' Foctry (he ssid^ 
had its origin in magical mcan^ticKis ; hence the Arab pod aljio va3> 
iwqinally an cncimmer - hk very tumc of Sb^r (He who knows) k identical 
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wilJi ihc Hebrew The {wwrV chief o^ce cwifikted! in wmking evil 

ou the enemies uf h\% ttibe^ hy mjigicAl The mos^l maeni 

c»mple of fhin oficc h found m ibe Old Te^lmncut^ in rbe hiim>ry of 
HaU^vio, upon which Me Gohldher then ptoccctla to tecuoslmct the 
Jiujiioii Arab fontik/^. in (he coum: of thcije nugi^ 

hare given birth lo s^tyrica! poetry. I'he old lemloolo^y of Amb poeory 
has preserved luany ifacos of this ong^o. M. GRtJNt:ftT (Ueber Ed. Glascrt 
jun^^tc ambische Handschriilen Sainmlun^J rclaLed the last of 

(.rlaaer ui Arabia. The ircasutes he Ijfou^hi baiib: tonsil of mscriptloiH 
and MSS.^ ihe laticf iiuMberiJag ^5^. Of these 14 date frora the Ir. to the 
vL ceninry of the liLfira^ and cotLOi among the frost cuiiotti; t hat we pussess v 
they arc spcckdly hnportant for aoc^tiiring a knowted^e of the sect tailed 
Seidiu^ as yet bni litiLe knowa The othet hlSS. deal wiih aU branches 
of ^luhaniinadan sdeiice. . SaviiDtii had a pa|xf on " iht Arab djaked 
spoken in OraiiajJU 21 ihc cud of the av. centtfry/" which lie r^retted was 
a study ihai hail been too much neglHitcd till now by Arabic sdiolitrsa He 
SiddcA ihai having succeeded in cohcciiitg a good deal of materia^ he was 
about to c?ompile a djaionory of all the geogt^phicfll words in (lie Ibeiian 
pimiosula which were of Arabic derivatiorL M, CAiufitui gave a ibori dis¬ 
course in Arabic oa Ehc S)Ttnns end the Mmooite writers^ He showed thal 
ihe SjTians were called jUamaewis before they had embraced ChrUluinity; 
th*i tbey were nil at fiiti midcr the L^iiatth of Antioch; Imt lhat since 
the iv- century they had split into four rdigtous groups: Nestoriaos^ 
Jocobifes, Matunltcs anti MdchiiesL He lUpjioned his statcincnis by 
unpubliihrJ passages horn Maronitc writb:^ kept mostly in the library of 
the .Maronite Bouse in Home. 

In Section IV.^ with its 13 papers, the most interesting was that of 
M. de 1 hrector of the Uepartment of Antiquities 111 Egypt* who 

gave a detailed report of flumccous exicavaltons carried on by hmi m Egypt» 
and especiany of those at Hapshur^ where 3 >t was as:u5lcd by AL 
wtuch have yielded such important le^lia^ Be Lbcn spoke of the work 
done at Ombos in clcarmg the JEHolemajc temple, and added ihjii the 
Egyptian museums had betm reorgiuiued and increjis<d during the 
two yean; a Gr^co-ttoman tnuscum had been establisKcd ai Aksandrhi \ 
ami the GovmTimcnt of the E^hedive had sanciioned ^^150,000 for the 
of « muveum ai Cairo. M. SctiiAFAKfii^.i Khowtd by an essay on 
the gcogr^phkil uiuntr^ mencion^ in ceruin Nubian inscTiptioni (hat the 
power vf the Pharaohs eatenilcd further thnni is gcucralLy believed m the 
countria of Equttoria] Africa. M. Krj^ll gave Bomcctinou^details from a 
*‘Kew iMrotk romance ftoio the collecrioD of the Archduke EaineT/* 
datitig from tbc viiL century Let me alio mentimi n ni^Uer^ of 

cutipaby WrDEMA^M's csssiy on " tlie giimje of Driuj:gbts amon^ the 
£gy|Ktun>,"^ and that of M. l.o*cT to ■^thc Leinice among the auctenl 
Egyptiaoip* 


becrion V, had only 1 2 fapere. but tnon of (hem were of real intcresL 
>L Lokckok had one on vmibaukm, whkh la fotinded on 

and asaonince. Rhymes an: noA necessarily pbred at (he end of 
the linci : and freqiicnily they art aoihing but aLbreralioiu of rather 
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n^miaas. Tbi, prw-^Hlic accent al» play* * certain part in the» 

Teh h.en.arkably’Zornn.. Dr. Gncn. de.U 

presented by M. HinU to the tlerim Ltbrary. Dr 
studied b Fttfonndly. In the Jou-tchen re*w /' 
found as idb««pWe end T 5 « 
great tmalogieS -ith tl.c Manehu- M- K^OLOra 

^his journo m MongoUa tn tS?., to the soelh of Late Ifcufail «.d «te 
hant^ of the Orthon. Hti. d«co™ti« belonged lo variaifi t^Ui: (t> to 
the prehistoric: {alto the dynasty oi the TcuKtuej U) 

UlSo-Mongol inscfiptions. There <«cl« mettpt^ra m 
Kioe or Tnrti character. M R-dloff aplaincd ha meibrrf of dec^het- 
loK It™- IT^c wiitins b read from nght to lefti wd the definite fix.nj 
of the alphabet is due to M. Thomsen of Copenhagen, The rutki cJ^artc- 
icre ate divided into t«o gn^to actordb'g ^ the siiUiiiiil or pahtoU oamre 
of tin: vowels ^ - thbd poup consists of the .n 

the conronatiti. The lacgnage a easy to onderstand 

dwell in the region, lying ^ J- 

Rodioff gives . detailed and very inteicsiing anaSytns of ™ 

fnacmaions. M. Htren an address on the lt.so,i«i^ m ife T^ton 

„d Mongol tsngoages, of Tsagban Baishing, discovered in ^89* by 
Ridloff. The facts uUudtd to in 'bwe uiMsipiioos wt ina^ cl«r by 
the l.irtory of Buddhism in Mongolia, wriuen in Tibetn.i by/rgs-«rif 

mti, of ^«b work ,M. Kwh presented a punted edition with a 

M, SictiLfiOEj, read befoie a Itfge iwliance a «ry smcrestiag *)“ 

aocial petition of women in China, With a deep crudity mixed with 
much wii and humour, he gave esiTMts toitii Cbm^ ’ 
dudng the principal heroines of the h ar East. He showed tlm 
lioQ of women in Oiioa is mi at all a servile one j that nuny of them can 
nuke their hodumdi Itemble; aufl that * great nminbet have mwie them¬ 
selves famwis by their talents- The woman of the middfa » neatly 
•I happy a. her European ««ct ^ the authmitr under wlijch she b» "wirt 
,0 «i0er is that of he. OHWhet-ln Uiw f but when the tms hereof become a 
mothi^.she H treated with peat conwleroliun* ^ CimJtATZWi in a lut^ 
9»led -Zur Romaji Frage," deaU wiib difewot methodtof trairehteretmg 
Japanese, and proposed, for the umpUhetli™ of the wiiting. a reduction 
of the ebaotcteit to 60 Jtinaiamt and Chiaete charoctets tor bugrn^. 
Si. ValensiakI gave an address on two passage from the Biopap i 
Koim in toe ^ showing that bi toe law j«« 

xvt. centnty. toe Otonio of Aufaoo. Oarosn Udp^o. leereily sent «nbw 
„don to Rome, on four occasions, to senrre the aid of the Eoj* and to 
suite him separate himself from the Spanutds wlih whom toe Jajutiese 
wished to aghi on the fhiiippiae islands, 'llus strange inddcm m history 

had reiiiaitied liU DOW uitk (town in Europe, , , , • 

Sectioti VI. w*i the pootcal in addiroae^ there being only 7, It » yet 


• M GeenaibM. the Mmh«rrfGwe..fa«ullTim»dHc»d 
U« of dirvec with Ortmul Lew-fag 1 ibe CwgW. of l3?i, wh«e there 

„f - Ciweo-lreiihbtieiwlpittre* F-1*" ^ ‘horom m 

ClHcdf lailirmce m IfliSt Md Qttik triljfi IP ^ 
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tKit It tebounrd bjird to IL::s$^^vc ihe right of esi^teixire in ii CcmgK^of 
OrieouU^U^ M. R^r^iACEf dc^t wish ^ths: :i |ur^Qtit:ii people^'' 

to w'tioiii Eie atUibEi^ iht q]OEiunu;fy:5 of Boghajt R-eot AXid Enjouh* thif 
hooout for ^hkih has till! oow bctti giircei to Lho Rittiieri who, accordiog 
ia M. Rcimchi cioshmI the Aioaioxi- M- Plu-HOT gavp an nddintss 

which wii» much upplmuiod, on J-abumatloii and in ths^ 

Homctii: ciphitning thcdumg^i in the C 4 £itiMu& The MycKoiao age 

knew onlir of buriah for ihe puipt^e of coiUinuing to ihc dejd, m thdr undi^ 
grcninci resting placc^ 1 Itih sitniliit In ihai which they had Led here^ tSciiei! 
Lhc irrangeEnents in Myaenbit tombs and the disEom of phieing in the 
sepukhti: the cioihes end arinft of the dnod and even hringing ihttn food. 
EirpcTknce having shown thil, u\ spite of every care, the body unded in 
dtsspluuonj the idea of the furvival of a mere ahade arose among the 
Greeks. To free the souV therefore^ from ah ties with the body^ ihcry 
instutiletl hie custom of entirely destroying the corpse by hre. CrematJOii 
LS centetuporansous with ihe Homeric poctns, yet k did noL cadJy tJispJiice 
bimal; and excavaiiotrs in hie totnbs of the Dtpylon |irove hiat the idea of 
malting the tomb a residence for^ the deitd, m in the Myca^iiAne^iiKih^ con- 
tinuedsidc bj sid^ wnh the new iMiactice. M. MtiMistAai spoke on a Bsss^rihief 
foond in Cyprus representing a typ<* Idtermediiie between Assyrian and 
Creek An; aetd M, speaking agam^ gave an inrcTciung desctili' 

don of sarcophagi in brntum htmt excented in t'hmniicm bj Greek anists. 
M. NujOLE desoibed a papyrus fTom El Fuyoum^ ea the cclkciioti of the 
City of fleneva, cootaiiiiDg u request addressed by an Association of 
Egyplmn ^eucts to the Eoniin centUEton Julius JtiUanu^ a.O. 307. The 
Geneva collection bo I its much tcaportaiit tniTcruil tor learning the fUmuji 
iulmbustraiive syiiem in Egypt, and the hislDiy of iis iimiimkuis; and 
gives inteicsiing dclBils cm the tnanncfs and ctistnnn of theooimlry. These 
have not yet been completdy deeipheteEJ^ aeid they promise j rich 
hafvesl of rcirciarioits. 

SecUtm Vli. inu appears in this CeneriCongress ; hence many oomrnuni- 
calionf could 001 be expected in tt^ There were iq, mention cspeciaily 
those of M- S* htmjQKW on ^thc Naiionallty of iheaneient Trojiir» "1 —of 
the- ChevaLiei ik H«siowit 7 on ‘^tbe Mussulmans of Bosnia of M. ile 
kcKsniortN on ihe settled triheson ihe icontier of EMiern Tibet/' regarding 
whom tnany detnik still nimaiTi uopubLlsheJ:—of M. Cokt^iEit, wlio showed 
l^hotogtaphle pmofi of two tna|is from a Kjartmi-Chiucse Atlas in the 
BritLOi Musetiin;—of Prince C, ^ViA&nsiiSKVp who in a jmirney on horabadc 
■cfoa Alii from Monguha tcr TwvrjuLQ, front Siam to Riwlan TnrkcsUn, 
uuL thence in Ferds mS the CaurasnSt has collected nttinefons tn^leoto^ 
lugial obscrvatiotisL 

To fiomplete my acconnr, 1 musi mEndon an urtoffidal meeting held 
under the iuipkcs of the German and EngUdi sodetiea for the EfplorUiton 
of rakatlne. The Kuw Paiher of jmpialcm exhibited Ihe 

lihota^ph 4f ateimirkahlc tuosuc very recently discovered miTth o< thr 
Hamatcui gat^. 

IV. RiMumoKs Alto wTiHBs xxrKEssim bvtheCowoh^. i. On 

_* ** tALniu] uil Kkhat^^fiby vnw ^ps&jlly at the bcwjtai 

V\ mh5 mnoHM IS ita SKtioaa.^i'krfL 
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the lirop^i -Sde hyl^rd^on th. behoof lii. Royal A,.ancS«c.etr 

^guasttf. ^^r. BUiCESS condaffimng the abUM of daniuc^ ^*^*0^* tb* 
Mutilomtnl of Oiher charactci^ tbau tho« of iht Laiio alphabet. 

~ 'h-t the Congte^ aho.ld lt*Otc« the 

tWtened dwirnclkHi of thfi moniimmis of Pb.lst M. do Mo>wi^ 

e" ^Tdll'iddJ o'f 

r o^^^^ ^th .1 1. ..h 

TsTkaymood Waar '^c etrport of the Co<on.ltte« app^«1 

,0 cpL« the te«« of M. Kama «gAtdin»; the tachiog of “d 

P;U.k»i] it. the Bombay Vaht^iy. On th= h^ o^iia 

Sertioti. coMldering that h had no ngh) to inltrftie 

trnwmenia of ihb Iftstiiotton, tnnfincd mclf to eipT>^iJS the hop*^' 

the Ualwtiity mighi lind sonw prociical w*y of amngmft fo» the leaching 

of for which k has all ihe neccOTtry tlomcnls at hand ^ ^ 

I M Diosy Miked the memberi of the Secoon <rf the ^*r ^ 
a concordance of Korean Geor^phicai names. Uking note of Ch.nc-o. 
Kmedn flud jaiMiwiC iiainhtCTilion. . i. i._j ■ 

S The UiSTofm of the Imliao Museum at Calcutta are to be 
«dnieof the CenKttss fiH iHeif efTom in the pieiwTaiiim of ea*tt from the 
irBcripttoni of Asoba ^ and 1 mqttert *5 to he foroanM <0 the Goaerom^t 
of India and the gownimflnt* depending on it, to adopt 

.nd «p™lu«i.n or ihBO n.ooo®«. 1 .. » S 0 Bi»t»l bJ 

• **'4 Mla^iuio loiiiWoJ *« Conptsoorihe propel “ *' 

amd PAt/^^gy. M. Ooldsihec w» 

to undenako the organUaiioit of this 

, M p.«i* proposed that an AfrmafwWOtftWy«frafif<^^ 

shwld be «awS^ A. Ml N'avilk oM unable, fr^ 

tU.ro. tn awime the edUomhifv M- ^ 

and Scblegd espros«d in couraems tetiro 
thai the JapaocK Md modify their wnttea chmactcis « that ihcir 

lanauMe might be mm ewdy Ktiuiieri, 

rcLJe^ the niodm djscmr«i« whmh p.n« a Imk of union 
heLeTcr^and the Eau. this Congiem Im* deeded «• «a^ a 
w Qtpec^ in the hope that xhh Section may be m«nttutfd m 
hj^^CotiLTirw* In the shimg of the loth September, the Seciion, after 
own field of meernh. propo«d «, adi>pt the mle of 

n -fW its t 0 ttM tAc 

„ SKBpoVII-iOrieMiJ Oojiapliyui^ 

h,p ,srr= «»Vi. ii« <» ™"’ 

°“l «nn!».il bf ll» V.™ 

3 ^„. 'lb, ch. lum •"■> “■'^' 

inafflincftd by theii author*. 
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V. R£so].cn»}»s Of Ttic 0>:«£^iTi.TrHo Cdoujittec. The Consulting 
Canmiiitec, the officeis of the dificfcot xecttuiu ind ih^ Delegates of ihc 
ifaiioia governiiientsmet. with dosed doots, on Tucstby, thef mSeplemher. 
Thtnugh Schefer. the Miniitty of Public imimction sod the Fine Atu 
of ihe French Kje|Hihlic bc^gied the Congiesa to seJeci Paris 3s the (dace 
for the next Session of the Gangresi, fixing the date for tSgy. McHts. 
Ftxnpt. Gotthoil and Jackson, on the other band, presented an imr ttntinQ 
from the Amcricun Oneniat Society requesting iliat the Congress 
hold Us next Session in aome city of the Cuilcd States, the fixing of the 
date being fttt to the Geneva CongresSv ^faviUc pressed the reasons 
whmb, nuder actual drcurnsnuiccs, uiged a decuion in fiisour of the 
invimuon from Fiance; oml the representatiTex Of the Anicncan Oriental 
Society eiUingLy agreed to ihc postpoucnient of their inviiaiion. The 
qantioa regarding the Statutes wai also raised ^ but the Geneva Congress 
did not whb to ndcc on itself the task of changing anything, 

The foDovmg resolution inia Ihcn proposed and unoniniousiy earned: 
“M. Schefer luving proposed, with the cnncunence of the Ministry of 
Publm InstruMion and the Fine ATt5,tbM the msi Congress of Orienialiats 
^ould mtei in Paris in iSjj, this Congress accepts, vHh thanks, the 
invitation of Fiance, and has much pleasure ta seeing the Congre^ return 
wtec mote to the city where it had iu beginning in i Syj. 

** Consequently the otganimtion of the future Congress, the compotitton 
of Us Conmiiuee and the choice of a Presidenl art rclegiUed to France, 
as fcpresentml by tbe delegates of Ui govefament. 

"The Cqogtess expresses Us desire that on this occasion the Committee 
of the future Coogtess may make in the iitatufes and in the constitution of 
the Congress such rnodificaliotu as may seem to it to be required from the 
esperieiHic of the preceding Sessions. 


•‘The Coagrem likewise thanks the ddegai«s of the .\merican Oriental 
hoefiety fm the invitation which they have presented to the Congress to 
mem in America, and fw ibeir kindly agreeing to the defeoing of their 
inyitatiori dll after the Congress of t'aris.'^ 

\ 1. CoKCi.irstnt^ I am aware of the dtseuxsions which have unhi|^uly 
divided Orientalbla into two bodim, and that the legality of the Geneva 
C^^ress has been qqestkmeii I am not the judge in this matter; but i 
think that 1 can in the resolutimvt just eited. a imcere dsaire to return 
to coD»fd and good harmony, M. Naville the ihesident. and M. Banm- 
gaituer one of the Vtce-Ptesidents ha ve assured me of this, by word of 
momh, in tbe mt»l conciliatory terms. The object of those who stood by 
the ^mtea has beat realized. They hod maintaiacd ibol tbe dUficuhy 
rsuld only be solved at Paris xnd by the French Corumiiiet Now it is 
precUely at P^ that the next Congas frill be held; U is the French 
rammiltec which has to deal with the revuinn of the Sututes; and it ia 
Ihe Miartliy of Poblic In«rectioii and the Fuje Am which has piopoied 

f ^ «wc1uiire reasons 

deciding, under the cttcarertxncrt. m &vour of the French inviutikm 

»e not bm made public; for evDythtng hoi been avoided 
b«s of the Congreis. The queatioa of fegaifry . 
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Tht Oeneua Oneniai Cmgress, 


40 far u 1 kno*^. Hi«e was not wen 3 diKuasion oti ihis iubj«ct »o)or® 
tD(livutuil&. The Bculiiiitty of Sufiuertand seemed to iH *0 Iw (hr 
jjuaiajjtce of MeolioD, however, (undc of ihe eriatini; difit- 

cottier at the Ust «cnt abiiog of which 1 have reported (he drdiiaos* I 
think 1 muf «y. ^ mecaely to 

lestott hamony and a friendlj undewUndirg between the iwo parties, tha 
the Geneva Congress did not hesitnie lU aUiO choose ^Jris « (be meeting- 
place of the neK Cnngresi; and U was dJic to ihi* town that the 
A«M3(cans agreed willingly to the coijcesslon wliich was aaied oniiera. 

May die coming Congress of Pam italwe, amid the ^nEml Kaiisfaciion, 
rtm aecondmy, but very precious, object for which it is from even (Ms (ime 


desdne^d 

1 have reached the end of my task. I hare no space avaikbk (O menatjo 
ihc nuinercMis and hendiume receplioia given to the CoogeeM both by the 
City of Genrva and by private persons. The welcome was to kindly, 
, 4i T dl.l and hiilliam thai we cannoi praise too highly this truly orietita! 
bospiulity," a» one of the speakers termed it, in hi* toast of thanks, which 
met Ml echo h all hemts- In a word, the Congress has been a great 
Eveiyoni! departed perfectly salisficd. Theft were no dispnicf, 
^ai moi* a few ratlier lively words may have passed. It is true one .reght 
have expected a Kycalcr wealth of commiinkadons and above alt sameihing 
new in the papers i tan *hai sdence ho* not acquired, fnendlincis hits 

Rained. __ 


The following atculai Post Card haa reicbed us from Gcoeva; 

•1 Le Congiis *staiutaire' de* OrientiUsto ti^scanl h GenWe a, 

«n se cfMiformmil oux rtgleinent# dc Paris de 1S73, dtmni pteiM pouvoiri 
peter reviser se» ataLUts i la oiiJitnift session qoi so tiendm i Part* en tS®?.’' 
We Bie glad to infer from this Cifcotar (hai the logial, if not legal, repie. 
senutions of the Tntsreea of the “ Intenuttonal CoitfiJca* «f Ofientaltsn," 
founded in iSyj. hare had their desired result ll was both niwally 
and ucbakajly wrong for any body of men, however datinguHlied, to lastsl 
on taking a number in, or the th|e of. a s«io whilst repudialiog iur stalute*. 
If they consider that these statutes require modilicstkiii, they can bring 
tbdr propel forward at the next statutory mrerins for coruiderntBn and 
dbeu^o in »be tmtioer pcescn'bed by tte staiutes themselvm. The credit 
of Ihe hcalitig of ibc biisscb among OricntalUls is not uDconneciud with 
the proposal made by the eminent Sumlogist, PnsfeswC.de Harle*. It w« 
that London be taken U> hare had two SemioM of ihe Sinlh ImernstionBl 
Cengress of Ori«i«nlist»^ihe first being that of i8gt. oF which 3 vnkmrn 
of Trensaciicms, ool of «, have already beat jwblijhed, and Ibe second ibat 
of i8o», which is wpimented by two volmwa. Li^n (abo of 189a) ww to 
cmistitutc the Fust Session of the Tenth Inlentaiioftal Cbngtem of Onen- 
[It baa pubibhttd some 50 ()npe»i whitit the Gen«« Congress, just 
held, accepted ai its Second SessiooH To ihU proposal, we utideiViuKl, 
both Professor Max Mdller and Dr* Uitner, who may be «id to reprewmt 
,he two pailfes, have ognted wilii the approval of thorn concerned. Pro¬ 
fessor Max Mutter, it msy be addrsd, has taken no part in the tkoeva 
Congress. That SessitMi ha a huger ouoiLcr of papers than Lisbon, some 
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of Ithich are of f!«al value and othcrj of dit faddist ijpe, sycJi ta. 

rdiEe to an Ever-aiteaipted mod ever-itnatioccssfuJ inLCtnatiiinal 
scheme for the tEanalitamtlon of Orionaf tingtiag^ into the Roituui 
chamcteis, This, oa also other onggolii-e points laised by the last Goo* 
no hope Co discuss with the deTOtl ind cxh4Uistiveiie£5 that the pto- 
POmU or resenrehes of OiicniflJ scholare deservt We sft glad that the 
" SLUunuries of Research “ in all OrieDiaj specUIioes bringing them up to 
dale as staititig-points for fiiture eaquitiea, that utere one of the special 
features of the Oricnial Cougiess of tS^i^ are iTlreljf to ho followed by the 
Biblioftniphiea which are issued at Munkb by Profe, Kulm, Sdhemiair, 
and others, with the aid of the Gennan Oriental Society^ end we can only 
hofie that other pracucai and theoretical developments of Oriental Science 
and il£ appJkaiion in iulocatlon, Cdttimercir, and even in T>oliti<al teU- 
iions^ to whtcb the Congress of showed ihe way by its own surmessiiiJ 
example, will hnil advocate at future Ofitnuid Coitgresses, for, after all, 
the spirit and object of the Statutes of the present instiiiiilort ii not 
merely the ooirinl gatherirjg of tjeardiers and students of Orietital Learning 
and the subtnissinn of their labouTV to profesaiorul critkism and encourage' 
mtnl, but also^ nud mainly, the piomotion of Oriental strudics. In the widest 
sensei among sooaJled '‘outsideni*'’ and all those who. in any capadly. are 
incerested m the East, the revival or pieseivation of Oriental I^eanitng in 
the Oriental connlries themselves being also an littponant frmctiwt of the 
Oirental CoogiesSt 


AAct leceiving its mandalc flora the Londort Congren of tSpa, Geneva 
Cored little ftrr it> Hcf object had been to have a Oongress at Ceneva, 
and she took the maiHliUi; whence she was able to get it, Tbia once edeoted, 
the giv^ of the mandate was, practically, repuduLred, Oi" cmiuie, this was 
done very itoUlidy, but Hill quite tinmiaiajubty. Never was the MilUcr 
CrwiKre* numtioned by the Geneva Committee, though a few nnimbers of 
the CotrgtcH referred to it at one ot two tnecltngs. Couiit Landbetg was 
Jt*i completely *** eflfacerl that feiv knew of hes srrtvaL One thing it poti' 
and that a that the Geneva Cominittcc bare 4 sitreere deafe for rron- 
ciilotioD. The final KetoliitionN of dus Congre^ are calculated to inspire 
confide^e among the adhetenta of the Staiaies. Indeed, i I would Mem that 
the desired soluibo has arrived, and we hare no donht that berth puitie* 
win accept the britalion m» Pam in iftr^y. finee it is not Geneva, but Paris, 
tiuit boi jssued it. The net nault of 1 he struggle that has been waged riace 
ibe of the Stockholm f,'nngr«s of 1 is : (a) the liberty of 

Oriental studies and ihe indepeodenew of OrivinUdlsu is no lougicf ituhjcctr 
H> (at u the Oviental Congress is concerned, to any one set of SchoLore, 
to any oite hfationality, to a “Seruoren-Conrent;'' as prapoud by Prirf. 
A. Weber, to 1 Landberg InstiniCc of 4a tin mortals ot to dtatiites picpared 
by him fpr his Kliag; (b) the Geneva Congress, by rmnformli^ to ih* 
^ * * ‘* '^ hto pared the way for any eoutempliiirtl mudiSeailtifl in them in 
^ttUneewith the growing requirements of OfieDin] Sciinwi!, and in there 
-e hope to see thmr pmerical slrle i»ot only hid down tn prindide, 
hot speoally and prermnendy inctuikd as a: itw Uadon Congfas of tSpr. 
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The vH:ttny U connivlei^ and oil the more w that it ihiibI remain unavgwed 
in order 10 be liutii^ Those who in iSyi jncliidod folk'loie, a Ccstnl 
Asian Section, snother of “ Greece and the Eoh,” a third for ihe prepvn- 
lion of tvncydopxdias or *'Sommsiies ” in c«ty hranch of Oriental Ijten- 
ture, ctt,wiiJ be jdeased to concede 10 Geneva even the credit Of inhiatin]; 
tiicse stodii-s, provided they are only carried on, thoiigh they will still have 
ic strive fcjT the furthsT a|t[jJicaJion of Oikruai Icju-nina in variom Dqurt- 
mentihbf knowledge and in (irsctir-al life. The SectioniL of the iSg r Congress 
dealing wbh Conimi.'Kw, Induitry, Art lingdistics, Kdiiattion, and other 
htanehs of finhllc utility or inieniafional relatbnshrp (over 30 in numlier) 
wilt slitl have lo iighc far ihcir rcco^hJon by Professors, afrer ihey have 
been VD cordially accepted by the Staiesmvo, Gtographers, and oihera who 
honoured the iS^t CtBifiresa with their presence. Above all, the Congress 
must be thrown open to all, and amoivg those who are welcome, are not 
only fiicndB of Orteniol stiidiei, but ibfo ihe Orientals ilicmsnlyeS as 
living testimantes of the preservation of their fxjuuiig which is identifiitd 
with their naiKiiial omtcnce, and with the ■ccepUuice of Orkmat achieve¬ 
ments in Science, whether andenf or inodrm. 


There ii a keen oainpetition for the Professorship of Atahic nt Cam- 
twidge whlrh is vacant owing to the death or Professor Knbertsun. We 
find that 4t live fcceolly held Congreta a) Geneva Dr. Golddher obtained 
a Resolutiun in favour of hk being pot in charge of the Muhammadati 
Encyolopteilia which wns entmiied to I'nttes^or Kobettson hy the 1 rni d nn 
Orknial Ctmgrevv of IVe swnttire to convider that an Eneiith 

Scholar, well ae4{tiJunted with >J uhameuadans lioth from itudj and 
residence in the East, would be even a more htttng pereon to ptaide over 
such a task «hichi to he ptopeHy done, must be the work of sererat Arabic 
SchoUn. acting under a coni[Nil«iit oonntiitLtie. N'o otic could falfit such 
■ cooditton betier than Dr. M. S. Howell,* portiriii of whose ontgwww w^str 
on Ambk Grammar »e review elsewfaere in this issue, and wbo» wc believe: 
is A Catididite for the vacant Pmfesmrehtp, though this news would sceni 
to uupjy his abandoniiitmt of I be high post and proipects of the Judicial 
CumiDissionet^ip of Oudli whkb he now holds. Autoog the Candidates 
arc several Orientaliits who have ntM beeo to the Eift and cannot sjteak 
Araliic; one tir two Syrian Chriatisns who ore scarcely likc^ to Ire 
acquainted, 01 m sriu(^y, with the Muhammadan Liieraiule on which 
Aiwiehiw set Its special stamp, and one or two un whjjm the icontlc of 
Professor Knbertson would worthily £tll, bat we do not know anyone whose 
Arabic leiuning » so mDnumeoUl os wdJ os preeiicaJ as that of I>r. 
Howell, nor anyone whore appoioiinefll would refteci greater ctedii on the 
Ucuversiiy, as it would bciwur English and Anglo-'lndisn Schokuhip, 
than that of the distiuguiiihed Ctvilkn, I>r. M . S Howell, Wu bdkve 
the ctecuion of the dmors will be nude by ihe end of the current month. 


At the Geneva Oiiental Congrif^ M. J. Otip^* as usual, did not iUde 
his light under a buihel He tnaintairred in hit '* Pre hisxprfc and most 
ancient ehronokigy of Chaldea" that Ihe Eibylonian utremoinerv could 
not have known cenain uironomicai ireriudi a hkh, os a matter of ket, 
they dill know, if they hiul not observed Smu« tSothJi) ffotn the g,f 
?lylm in the Persian Gulf on fAf t*/fht year (1.543 

ii/an CMfiit! This pitcjxe due having Ireen rcceivnl with couI^'M. 
Uppen ciied out: *' Vuu Uush, gentleinefl, wdJ, a rentuiy hence people 
will not tough r 

jfKW srKtEs. VOL. vnt. CC 
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THE COINS OF THE MUGAL EMPERORS 
OF INDU.^ 

Bv VV. InviiiE, B.es. (ret-). 

Foft miny Mf. Rodi^cr^ has been a tnosi enthuikstJc a>in (XjilectPTf 
and in Lidia iie lias lung been known as jone of ihe firsi of living 
amboridea on Ihe ^ins 6f the ilu^l period, lie has now CTOwned ihc 
tahoun o^ m Jifeiimc by tins ujtcclleiit cttiaHugiie of bia coUeoiorip which has 
been tmely acqurted by die Fanjib g^ivemment, L » to be j^rcady re¬ 
gretted that die ftrquiici^ did om eattend iheir liberaliCf a JJule fafthcr^ and 
provide for rhii caiAi4^ije dm indkpcneahk adLiidon. of p1aie$i reptodudng 
each Tarieiy of coitt They have abo issued the book in t shabby |Mlper 
coveip ii^tead of bav^iog It Strongly boond, 

As regards Mr, Kodgers" pqit of the work^ ibeie ti nothing to be aaid 
that b not praJaeL *Vht an^ann^mem is primarily chronofogicalt but the 
gold, silver, and cOp|>er coins arc attalogued separately undtr each reign. 
The cTdina ore also niimhcml sepiorcly for each reign and for each of ibe 
difee closes above givexL Ofunidos on tlitt paint may differ; we our¬ 
selves tnehne to pnrfer one series of number* for the wliok of one 
rotlcctinn- That s^^tent haa the adTBittagc of making tt easier to 
any paiticuUr etitryv 

The novel apeebnem, for which Mr. Itodgen ought to have the sole 
credit, are iiuiuer[m& He ns iwcrtty-nine to thirty new &p<cimtins <if 
IbUmr (15*5-30 a nn^iae coin of Humlytin, len of Isiditi Shih*s 
coins struck ai: Sher^rh Kanauj» <^ne unique gold and twrnly^three iilver 
cohii of Akbnr, four unique gold and dghl silver coins Jahdngfr- tJf 
Shiiijahin there ate six £ie*h sUviiif coins; while of Auraqgi^b and later 
ftoverclgns thetc arc ai least eleven unUtue coxtVL Tfie collecciofi is more 
eipccijily simng in the copper carnage* oE which the British Museum 
possesses onJy a few ^pedmefes. 

One of the miHt striking tiilngis about the ligal coinage ia dm mimbcr 
of miat towni. Where dm BHcMi gnveriiment ndv lin-dt two ntints 
(CaJeitlU and lkiml»y> suEGdeiih ihe Mogul sovereigns had^ at varJoui^ 
timely sotiie one Numired and dnitccn places from which coinage was 
blued- Kmttt ihh toial we exclude tepeliiioni ol the some pUce under 
diffemit tuincs, and the mimcraus mints in Kojpttuiiia, which tpmnjj up 
in the second half of the iMi century; Of coone, alJ these niiius wem 
nert: m actrinty at one timcp inme were only worked once nr ferr a very 
short period, bnt ihere seeing to hive been at alt timei one active mint tn 
efoyofie the provmcm mto which the Empire was divided At its 
gr^teit ement there were twenty^wq fitovinceiSj each widi its own mint. 
The table of uimt murks given at die end ii interesUrtg^ but would be more 

^ Crw m/ eaUbciwil Vy C- J* EMebel : 

&«(iui£ mjh^ p^ch : 13^: avD^i 
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QKrfoIt if fce w^fe Idd Ihe pnrtictiW sijpv^ n»ed feaeii mini, m is partly 
dvne by Prinsep in his ^ Ut«iEu| "Fables," 

No »Dg 1 c colkctiDu of coim can ever be absolutely izocii|jlciie ■ eweo if 
ail collections Hrcre jained in one an ideal cpmplet^c!^ a ntsl likely u> be 
secufcd \ and in getting Logedier each cuUctetjon uiuy circurmtaACCiiS 
mducncc tbe tesulL For I'lmnnoc^ in ilr* Kod^n' c«o readdcnce in the 
l’anj;ib hm tmuimUy pfciduced ik br^tii number than lutul of coitis (lom 
Llhbr, Mulidn and Tattha, K^bul, Rarhitilrt 'ind KatidahAr. 

Mr, kod£cn» rlaimf that coins Jhe nfai gulile to the vacym^ 
baLmdines of the Mu^l emtunep ^rhii woutd he SI^ Lf we could brb^ 
togeilH.'T an Ahsoltilcly oottiplcle eaUection of them, whete cTfcry year uf 
every mint, and every kind of coin ever issuedp ibouid he repre^ptedr 
This rs practtcally impossibk, and fqr that reason the above aEsenjon on 
only receive qualified ossenti To a Kreai it is true, u may be seen 

from the InstHnccs of TaJtha, hfullin uid Ivahul, from whidi the coins 
cease as soon as these provbKa felt away from the empire. We do opE 
iip-e^ that the i^oshTorui of the tmpt towns have been aaiifrictcdlv 
fixed ai Mr. Rod^m thinks (Trefaee^p. xvii.). It seems to ui tbai a good 
many erf them ore siill rely doubtfuL The pTOposed o^igntuCiu of 
AlEmiglrpur to a pkcc now Jit the Moaq;ouicrj dmrict may be ri|^t| but 
we should like to bear more of the uccaitcm, on which tbs lucnc wus givecK 
and why edn was biued thifte. 

It H pethopa beUcT knawn to histonaiii than Mr, Rodgers ^ms to 
think (FFelace, p. idi that Indian kib^ usually stmiik coin In a newly 
crniqueted town; nor cm there be the slightest douhe {thbugli Mr. 
Rodgen implies ihsr there is some douhih ihot a mint^ with ht toob and 
artisan % mvariitbly formed part of the imperial camp^ which wai for the 
time bcinj; the only capiul of the kingdom. The {micitj was 

one of ihe recognised "workshops," some seventy m number^ which 
followed in the emperoFs train. With respect 10 identilicaiiotis of coJiti* 
and minis, we would sug^cest, for reasons which would easily convince 
Mr. Rodgers but cannot be oooveniimEly entered on here, that Xo. | 
(iilvex) of Slilhjahiii IL on p. jcS should be iranafcmd to Shibjahin HL 
on (1, sij. And os a slight error in tranidtlenilion we would |»dnc out 
that on pp iJ? Ali Caur ought to be All Gohar. 

Op ihe whole the coinage of Jahiffigir h the mosL vined and intefestrng 
of BO interesting iiwiea, The caecutron of many of the entoi is most 
bemtifril, ihough owing 10 the absence of pkics thb fact does not ippeor 
from Mr. Roilgcn^ work;^ the OEcelkiit oepToduedoas in the Briibh 
Mofctiiii orabguc ire^ howcm, audicient p^oof of ihb assenii^D. The 
couplets placed on the coinii during many reigns are a cotkhjs feature of 
itie series, and many potnis iboot ihcse am mil obscuit Ou p riiL, 
note, Mr. Rewigen meniiaos a case where a historian decbji^ tliic “m 
verse was tised^" and lluip he produces, samewbal tiliiinplianijf, three 
diffcTcmi ODuplers i 3 cd on coins of tliis particular ein|imkr. Wc think rhe 
two things me fir from tnectinnlible The two coins given in the 
catalg^oes iie both of Shah ‘Alotn's first ycjUp ami the one Icgibliir tnlm 1% 
Tatiha, j place hundEWib of miles from where the court ihea wus, 
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while the atipersciiption gives the soywdgn't litle ■»» Prince (Sult*n 
hlu‘azzsn)> and not that as Eropeiot flljhikiiir Shih, Bidshih). Tlicres 
foK^ these coins wwc a hunred local issue prepared beftHC either title or 
iroerijnion had been finally settled* Then came the order, as gistm by 
the historians^ that no vase abould appear on the coins, and for the test 
of the reign we find this to be the mae* As for thecouplets for Mnbammad 
Ibrdhftn (p. 317)1, doaw comparison of the two spedmens, 

that m the Liihor and that in the British. Museam, would show that the 
lines aft the same on hoUt, and in that case the reading given hy 
Rodgers must be preferred- 

Mow that the caialoguis ol several bugie collection* have been com¬ 
pleted, the time seetns to have come for the piepararioo. of a monograph 
o» the Mugal coinage | and who so well qtialificd for this further task ^ 
Mr. Kodgers ? Let us hope that he may soon undertake lU 


The Seplcmhcr number of the “Sataciti Criticiri Journal *■ published by 
the Oriental Univorily Institute, Woking, is of more thun usual intciesL 
U contains some f]i^nt “ insituciion* of a preceptor to hiS puplt," a 
astire on the ktrtg of deaih," " a disieuutse on ihe eMUtenoe of the soul." 
’“the ten sidcring;5 of Buddlia,“'"a mystic astrological Buddhistk Chart 
OhUined from the Sun Temple at feWng,* a monogiaor in which subdue* 
the god*, and other mattet* which we hope to discuss in our nest tssw. 


We regret that pressure on twr space by articles of curient imerest has 
obliged us to postpone tooiiT nest issue paper* of greai literary vnlue, among 
which we note j ** *l*he Prosody of the Syriac Hyuias Of St- Ephtem " by 
the Right Reretend Monreigneur ITof. T- J. Idrnpi “St Thomas the 
apostle and the Syrian church in todia " by Mi. R. Sewell, >*X.S. (from 
the Motes of the late Sir Walter Elliot). **The Sacrifice of Inac " hy the 
Rev. Rabbi Hermann CoUaoca, «s ^ven in Talmudic and Midxustic 
lilemturet ‘rThe Ktfghia" by Mr. A- GaidL 


Monsmgneur Rtof. C, de Haricz imends to putdish to Ihe four n*** 
numhcis of our Review the tranilatlon from Chmese of the work '*tk* 
Vlkl," wWch, wc hope, he will prc*enl to the Academy of Han4in, W on 
HUtancO of European scbolatshrp in ttmulaimg whst is *0 mystiMiou* overt 
10 the tnott Imiraed Chiiune. 
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'^SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST'^ SERIES. 
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TEE ZEND-AVESTA j FART I, TEE VENDIdAD (VOL. IV, Lh 
TRANSLATED BV JAMES DARMESIETER. 

BT GEXEUAL J. G. R. FORLOXO. 

Afv Alt4»npt to ieview the F^rsiui Sacred Scri|)luTe3 a as imixysible u k 
IS XQ GUf wn bc^h mint lx: r»d Gv«r TOjibiLcdlf from 

bq^inruDg iQ end, then $tiiiJiecl In dmih and dlgesird tki bisure- Even 
then, unless the restder be ^ fptciatnt in bngUB^ »nd critkiil engesK 
be roost tttm the venions of ironslAtorSi flnd the texts Keticlcd down 
through the bpse of nges-^ DiScult* if not iropcwaible, wJU it he far him 
to decide thf^ tiiuuetoufi criLied C|Uestjoai which have been Tailed^, md to 
Judge between coodjciing theories^ In the c»se of the Zend-Ave:SA, he 
eiro at least cortaok btmsdlf whh the Ides that he hns hete oidjf ihe 
Kitenroce of wtM w*s produced by the ongina] wttim,, who enere neiiHcf 
better nor wotae, ttime aocumste or more cotn^icteat tbMi later croeoditors of 
the tciis. On the conuarj^, It toajr be teasunablir winnUctl that the l«t 
roust be the ht^ or wiiosi i and the oWeit the mtml etedidrois 

and ignorant; though^the fannti nftie no dtmb; I«a4icd jiriESU 
fighting for their order, and that power and poutkici wtiirh a great 
sactincial and mtniscnnng system gave them, backed by the ftMi mttdt of 
a God and his acknowkdgcd J*rophct$. 

We shaJJ not, iheTwfore^ here atEcmpi lo review the great EibJe Of this 
faltii, btii eonfine out aitentton to the section of it tmnsiated in VoL IV* 
of this ledcs—“ The oihcr two divbiciiw of the Avesi^ 

ire lauialiy in the East cahed^ lor hrerity^ the and Ih-jrafr/y tu 

which » iuhjntned the Zend, ^^ConMnealarict or Explanaiirms of the 
ptiginil text in Pthlvi. (n this Oiford however, of “the Zeud-Atcsti" 
they ate K*vra to m ii fallows: By Fiofessor Daimcsietei Vol IV* 
JJte ojid Vot 3 CXIlb TjIt S-ritaiSt Kur/* and and hf 

Dr. the Rev, I* IL Midi Vol iCXXt rutiKf, 

and /Vtfxww/^, 

These tcftns need i brief esplfltiation* The SS-r^^^Af (“ 30 days are 
invoeatkuis or Gjlkcis suiuble for eadj day of the mimtht and are 
iddiessed 10 its ipccial /ted Of taielaTy SptriL GAJki are short f^JfAqr# 
(hymmil pra^^rsi suki&le far the five divtwms of each day Of 14 hdai^. 
yjp^ir are prayers of cntriKit); as oppose to or prayers of pcaise. 
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arc Gtaces *' or HlessIiL^ liedlcW before ritfii and mailB fot 
Lhc dc^ and ai! dressed to th^fn and tiicir guardian spirits 
art inYocaiorf frraycni and rittsals addressed to “ All LanU ** or i<t each 
Yuffr and are IdO olten idenlided;: but or raEbcr 

signiftes abnply an ^*AcrD{ Wotsfiip^as by reading or mang the Yasnas 
of wKkh there are ao and a fregment, full of most vaJuaWe hiiindcal and 
myiiiQlqpcal matter—poetical and epicaJ, prayerSt pmisesj ikurgies and^ 
precious above nlli tbe ever revered ancient universally attrfbnted 

to I he t^itsphct tiim^lt Two of them are headed : ** VV'ords revealed to 
ZoTQ^HQT, vhefi in aft ecstatic stiie, by angeb whbpcdpg in his ear/* 

This complete Bible is usually headed ita Pahlvi: “The whale Law and 
its Tiaditmnal Revealed Eiplanations; meaning as it iviis Icrtuid In 
Origmnl MSS, in tbe ?xnd languapi. Each book }« &eparate sj in th* 
Hebrew Bihle^ and k tmnahiied into PaHIvi. 

Enr general use, Zorofastrians prefer two bunkf—the S^daA or 

*rPiire VendidAd^and the (Stnall) '^Azaufa^** the last being thetr 

shon stnnman^ collectton of nU necessary dally prayer^ and redtoiionR* 
niEiBl of whtcb the piotfs le^ by heart. The y^mdjdi^d SAd^A u 
similarly known to oli and combintfl, suitably for daily servicea^ 

the parts of th» Bible read in litanies and Uturutes, arranged fm the 
Sacrifieial and other Kees aj^d special holy day a. 

The term l^endLdad is a coutiaetion of or " 1^« caneCin^ 

iog ckvvii," that it against oil reantw of stas and evUs hdd to bd cteated 
bf AArrmM, a word commacd frotu Jagra J/mnyu nr “Spiriiof Evil^'" 
the rukf uf /hnj ui hdl and ils hqstJt^ often raltcMl I}r^j£S. 

It wwf no difhmtlt btftk to commit the Ffttd^ddd m heart. Our mn^ 
lalof ahowi that il hat only about 40^000 wtjrda^ nearly half of irhjeh are 
repeUlrotti in questions and air^wers^ and in Imig^fiet phtares, such ^ 
“ O Atuira ^ta^do^ BcoeBoent Spint, Mater of the Materjal U^irld 1 
ITiou holy une,** etc.^ with a simitar preface : '^O Holy Sj)liAma Zam- 
ihesira/' etc.. Then follows ^ full repetitioi] of the qnestionriT two or three 
of which sometimes covtr a whole page. 

In the Aiia/ii Quarlfr^ gf Ckitobcr^ I ^owed in my review of 

Prof. Wesi^ft /M/bf Ihxt^ (vnl \xjm^ of this aerie*), tltot the l^iMjfidiyd ii 
the only piui of the Avestan Rtble which ^roastriaiti hold ncTcf to have 
been either low or nunipulated I there lightly skerehed Ibecfiftmology of 
thk great faith, eapemiiy from its domlnalbn of IVcftcm Asia^ whidi 
began with |he rise rjf the PdrriO'Pisir^g?lduui Achasmemon Brapire of the 
^h CenL ft,CL 

ThciiC Iraoiuis Had then descended from their cradle landt—the 
(icargtan Alps—“ihe high and bnljr Aiirono-VafejS by the good river 
Daitya^ or Anxes with its **eeri monibs of VVintCTj and two Of Siimmer^^ 
rtgatding which Ahun Ma^^ta might well say^ ns iicfe : ** 1 have made 
every land dear tq its dweUen, trm thoogh it has no charms whatever^ . ^ 
otherwise mtl would have invaded Airyanw Vaego.*^ Sec Farg, V, where* 
too, anj Tped^ the other bfteeti Nortnem hotoes of Ore Faiihp eitending 
E, to SugAdA^ IK Samorkandp and S.E. to iTmJIv or Indbt but 

whkh centred prirtdpaliy in Atropatitie or AdaTbai|iliiafKl South ICssptasa^ 
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We can identify nine of the si)rt«n Isncb dotarflwrf in the fifsl ctinpier 
of iHe wort^ and con well believe in all the evils, diaeaiirt end fatninee 
which the wicked Ansra Maiuyu is tald lo Iwve there etealtd. He 
viwted Ahura Masda'i goDdly creation with vwomouii file*. p!Jigu« 
and epidemics a* well at tnoni and doctrinal death, till fttr Bakh’dlii, 
beautiful Haroyn and holy Ragha of the thfte Races’* (Rnlk, Haivind ot 
Hemt, a»(j Rai—the bir^place of the good ihophtl,) fell an pt®? W 
wild Talar hordes, u hkh have ihfoufih all ages, ever ami *B»in swooped 
down W. and S, from their desert siep|ws. ** Into these land* which I 
nude bright ami glotious," say* Ahum Maada to his holy iannhuftre," 
“the evil one countci'Ciejfcd unbelief. wiichcmA, wiBirds; howlina forth 
ihdr spells, abiHMinaJ Itutt, Uie burying and burning of the dead (for which 
ihere i* nn sttmetitentj, and tlie dire wiotCTS nf die Bcairsed T'a^ras.* 

Out traniliUST dot* not Sfiare the faith and its prophet, eithei in his 
long and esecHent lulrodBCtiott or h» copinua annouitioos. He show* us, 
as In duty bound, all its hiilorwal and other weak points. ITistofical 
difBcullie*, however, occor in (he case of other prophets and heroes called 
variousty “sons and fr’entls of (iod,'* and believed to Hate heeft in daily 
converse w‘ith hint » iSoroasier is here said to be with hi* ** Most High 
Ahura." Many lives of great ones have been, a* berti a£«|ited from 
writings and legends of unknowo limes ond sotiTces, though mittd up with 
ihe irildesl and most palpable fleiion*, on which are buOi wondrotts 
suitetures of faith. 

“MatdEiMn.’* ity» Twr. DaxiUHteW, 1 . rtd. *f "h«* 

ZorMutr^ idijtkwi in the *«« K»eM 1»IA« h oUeJ Muhjtnmeil i nl^jkta, 

■» tiHne It* wtaV isf » nan namnJ lltm»iter, • rww wti ftrcmttl Wt only ^ 

■ 1 .^ Jiat J mil Otetk awiHinti, hn 1»y ihe Wmim uaity anJ fymnwtTy af ibe whnle 
•rmro. ... Whrt be Kt« 1 no wr b»*i. eml «wyt»« «4!te« Ui*! "W Jje Pitin 
itHl the nil !!f Wm 1* «*« lepysdp tiuwith whldi nn ■nlM W*toiic»t bot can M 

■rrb«il *ls Tlw h i*tiisiher TJofOUUl m t mixicfsrrwtpd mQ m kshJ, Of * 

mo.Hied inton nan. So one who rM.b . . . i(« Avne* M«lf, -dl ^ 
tiul jSenMMH it no lasi ut eueatiil p«1 of Marfesn myrhotnjjj than the «ti (SamII' 
Vault cipeetnl to I* bom of hini, *t ibe eid e# time, to dettnir Ahrima®. . . , 
y-n.— u ncit '‘rnrfflrr* »» no* who bru)s;T new trath ttniil dn»™ aw^y emw, tmt u 
otiE who oTcithrowt tbe dnnnna'' 

Bin the latter U only old world phraseology foe (he foitner. 

litany iigures ol S]ieech occtn, which to n* teem wild j at that Zoroaster 
ehlcHy tepelt die Ikida (Ahrimon anil h» btrtia) not as othen do “ with 
material wea|x»is, but with a spiritual eroe—the word Of Prayer." Oee*- 
Uimally he is saiil, tBetaphoricully. to hurt stones and thuodethoka u do 
Indra, Agni and the Mtratt (Rig t'tda H, 30, 4% aod jb doe* the Morse 
Thor, where “ the stone signifies ihc liame wherewiih, as with a stone, the 
ttorm'gDd ain« at the iend." Zarathuttrs’i ‘’birth ... a hailed with 
joy . * ■ by the whole ilviog creatkin, because it is the end of the dait 
and arid reign of the Demon j in bis powtli did the llnodi and trees 
tejdce . , ."—hence the strange metaphor of S'liny and othem that he 
alone o( nxirtab “bughed while being born,** analogow to the VediC 
metiphof, ihai the ^Urots or rtcmv geaii were Imm of ib« laughter of the 
Lightning. Compare, says. Prof, Darmesreter, '‘ihc Petiian ^AanJaA-t- 
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taty, ’the of lUe IJghEniitg,* , , , Zotottcer'f giciit veapan ij^ 

lidwevt*^ fleUher the ihuoduito^ci ‘tvliich he hor!^ not tilt i;lur^ with 
which he » siitrautiiled ^ it U ihe tt'ord." Ix-niii. 

'rhe Grwkf rvfognUed the idea in iheiT 'o*™ J^^^s *y7iX«—the Word, 
Mesicnjjer ef Eeasj the Godd«Ks Fci/sa of the Kamaju, tnil the fib-A 
. 4 mfiifittl or '* cloud voice "* of Indio. The word from above is cither o 
weftpon tbflt kilU, or s nsvdation that teacher " Tiiua the piotu one 
■" smites down Angra Mainiu , . . buras him up with ihc KSw fs 

pmyei oe * praise of righteoutEess’ ), as wilh tselted brass.'’ This is I be 
AfsiiAra Sjutt/a or Hour w ouk, which is " the wuJ of Ahura aiasdo." 
(Fiirg. sis. 14.) 


In this, and itiuch els^ we detect the after growth of a solar myth which 
eDCruttatnl rlaroAStcr't religion as it did othem. The E'ropbei tc rhe 
SuDitotT Sun which am ilea the arid wintry hends, and the iaiih has, theic- 
fort^ not Wilktui reason, beet* called a war of '* Ijght and rjurknea ”—40 
ideograph like to the »* and Ivnr^r of China, and the Hcstcni idea of 
htilhiQs and the Tiianc. The Creeks failed to imderaUnd the Magi or 
“Gfeiu onesi and ihooghl tiiey were pious spiritists and dewer 
Magicians,'' with a icligion of Magic and secood-fiight 1 ; as soniB 
Tneosophtsts htva said in legar*! to the nfUgwi of Ifuddhul Titan 
Duddhn, there could be no more eamcsl or hcllcT Agnoadc^ oor one 
further removed from all things oocuh, as Prof,, Max Midler showed tn a 
late C^ntimpararj Buddha never knew or spoke of Spirits, or of 

mytdng of which be was not cognissnt, and which he coiikl not sub* 
striate; and tic advised nil to da ihc some, as shown in my summary of 
hia views to the .-fnunjr Quurttrlj liniitvt, April tS^j. 

I nasi nw hem discuss the nna parts of Prof, nannealeler’s Inuoduc- 
lion « w the age and authenticity of the Avestan Scrtptuiw, hiving done 
(o m my review of Professor IVest'a Af/tivi TtxU {A. Q. R, Oei. iS^ij). 
Thu ™ fully supported, from a phiiologttal ttundpoinlv by iW, .Max 
. filler in the Dtcember Giw&jw/cirajy 4 nd again histoiically 

and generaily, by tlic Rev. Dr. Mills (author of vol, 31 of Sacred Books 
of the East series) in the of Jantuiy *894. "Ihese 

poiflU may, iJiEreftue, be considerid sailed, at least so hr as hiitoiT, 
and Khoiliuly r^earrJt by speidaltsts at present pmiiii, and with the 
result, tlm these Scnplurca arc quite m well suthnuiiCBtedi as those of 
Di^f iakhs,—as Uui Vedas, Tripinikas, the of the Jaltit^ the 

Chinese, jewith and ChTT^iaii Scripiufca. 

study of all these Scriptures rases very muck the same doubts 
and liidicultwn, cegarding the dues and aathnrshtpof the d iSeretit tiooks,^ 
dHn^aaeia and conTmtliaioBi m details,—addhima, inTerpoUlimu and 
OmBSttftt In regard to this much revered old Av«Un Bible, it may be 
Ukci^ uj the rite »mcanr,koi diy where (he eaeivatof dnds (i« uyicr 
tier behmg^ ro d.ffmnt age*, mukmg vhe rite and decay of diver. 

ITl" II Vi, ^ 

r ■ r if obi fbundaamm. Nevertheica* 

1! 1 vopemtruciom. and it. 

cif uUcf tiojcii and pcoptc*. ^ * 
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tA the A wf«T» , Bn we dig down u) dte oldest (gundoitoni, howevef, and 
cltw awa5 the evident priestly additions, arc find m iJ« base, the luind- 
wriiing of a master mind, of a pod and strong (hdalicBl philoso]jber; one 
who cut of an npright and pltHi* foiuided the citadel of» spirilujil 
since, within which for some 4,000 yesta hosy, weary tntiliiltidc had a 
sufficKoi resting place, bcgrinjcd though it ever and again beeanw, thrqugh 
royal or priestly maiupviiaiions and the overlapping of many and diviaa 
later builders.—wtnjld-be leformers, bat more often destroyers. 

It la esident that the wise old I’rophet never taught as ben^ &id of 
Abura Itimla, that s " Cods, like men. need drink and food to he slrong, 
iLoU praise and encourage ment to be of good cheer T 

The Kosmologicai ports especially of the probably nm by 

iioroMter himself ,\c«rding (o lids, Tlie world springs from an Ivdcnle 
Pamdise—a f'Ur, Ark, or Go»-£itn eonstrocicd uniiEf God’s command hy 
“ tile fair Yiina—a kUid of Noah and the font King end fouodcr of 
driluatioji. hie b nllrd “the ton of Viranghat,'* end coneiponds to 
the indo-Aryan Adam or " Jlmsa »fi of Vjvasvat, first of the dead and 
therefore King of ibe dead." Yitna b here tokt liy Ahurp Miuda to 
“ teifig Ibe amfi ot cua, tnen sail womii. Cotl" ^ '^1 ti t -rin g firec 1 

iniluf ettry kbutoT tt« and fonis. . . two af trtmy bind ... 4 ihegwOtst anti 
[jol, {inn ihe fade twj ntnt, ami to teal it ap »llli a pi(l» rinj^ and ntilm to It a dcof 

Tl*u* tlie diiBcwlty of irafll of tocm in iht lldbuw arit 1 a here got over. 
ihwgii irf^iUflUy wiotiA mi to the colUsetiM and mcubnitm of 

the nriodA ■ ViraA^f however^ &Aid be a toile srititrc 

with rivers mcido«A and which he Iwd tultivsited to the iitRioiit, 

arid with ftiU witmirig tlmi faid wwiltn of frovi Mtid snow^ ttoim and flocjd 
were to beM the world—ihcn so litthr known. The para w» evidentiy A 
cKarmed encloftyrc in the Highlands of ** Ariyana whene^ by the 

good tiw Dftiip " or -Preset, the yoong colony weie able to escape a 
long succK^EOn of severe nioniiis or [iHcrhajyA win ten, and where S^kjoTa 
A maira^ the holy Earib hfoLher*^ kmdiy yiddcd mtm tmusuol f^voun. 
Fuig. II. 

A word hete af to oft-repeiited no-ine As thiv Ji ililt a 

COtnmOn tcttii gf reptoech in lodu, rigiufyini' a PagaiEi, Iti£dd sod slnngo:, 
1 Am jadtn^d to thbk that it annie at ihc crossing of the river fUriyn. 
Such A move wtmld be, no doubt, hotly canvassed, u It hat for ever 
tepynaied Ihc Affto brefhreoi One Urge bckSy ^iho Ifan'^ns) ibrn 
delcnnmed to push straight sotiih ov«r the Kdkjtt^ and Acx^m Lhe 
Diitya, and so oonipy G»rgb and jirmenia, whUu others feared to 
attempt this m^iirion of tEtirmg wttEed ragan (md Ringdorm- 

Tho of hen who became Indn-Aryans, then sc|u rated and iitTiick Ka-it, 
over or around the (Cajj^kn Sea^ and Anally lettied among the great 
Turano-DrAvidian twcea theo ruting the Upper FnnjAh, where some siiEi 
exist This law: IcLv, for the fim iimej been kamedly eatahJished by 
Mfv He win tn fiL As. JoumaJi of tSSft^ ; by Mr. Chas. Johnsum^s 
euellent papera to (he Qimrltrfy mi 6 ProfessiDr 

^ Qripini/ /nAiditwtf p/ 

But lo resume. Mtcr Vima's eirill^on we find In the third and 
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fo«ri>i Fargofd tif thfi la rumm if'^frr^ and ibe iir^ code of 

social And niwaJ law «hicb Jh* IranEan Fiophet iniroduces irith: **Thu 4 
satth the lj 5 rd'' Very quaintJyH the Si4;c la tnmJ^ ta ask tho 
^MVhidj Lk the fir^ place where the Earth ft^eU mos^i hipjiy that isp 

^Vliat iff good for tuan?"' and the tepty is to the effect, ‘MVhere there iit 
set apart a holy phicc^ holy wood, and holy imeati" fio that all may ** hilfil 
the taw with love and pmy to Miihm, Lard of wide pastmes und good 
flocks." (IIL i) s^^S^ondly; ^Vhereon is erected a hpnE* with n priest 
within, wtlh cattle and a wife; ^ . and thirdly where the gtotind la cuIiU 

vtttcrL'* Gfeai care iS to be taken by all not lo de^c< the earth or them- 
selvet with or ‘‘ dead byilica,'' fol ‘"thk gives siren^^th lo ibc r>*uj 

and all ihe lubcrdinate fi^^nda—ihal it indices the deadly f:]F|deiiii£^ 

that scourged ifae^ Unds, then » now. 

Tlic raff of this chapter! and indeed of Farg. v lo ^ti, devoted to 
prcdulions thotight oete^ry by a pdeffTlyaaititaiy body to attest itifeirtiaii 
and so drive away^ in mydify the terrible fcvcr5> blnek deftthf diatThceas 
and all mannef of symmic: diseases These are said to be ”4ent by Angnt 
Maioyq to dt^xmy AhorqV goodly creation.*^ And Ahum hote telb as 
tbfoujih his Fropbet i>ow to avoid tliPse and other kll& 

The arid places of Ibe earth sbould be iirtgatcd and ctiEcivaied, and *‘he 
who lites not work, neiUier shall he cau* The fnishandopan umst give 
‘"piously ani) kindly lo the &ijhful or ewit will befall hjiti and \ib^ ond 
tvcffiUially land him in the houie of hell" (35). 

ITiCfe ta "^no atonement for ihwc who knotr the Ati^ ^^fAirfa OT holy 
Ijiw and Order, of the tuuvefse—the Path of Righfeousness and of Marda 
—and follow it not, unless by confe^ion of cttot, and resolutions not to 
itn agaLo-" This law of the Lord ” enacts (as say some among oamlra) 
thiit the true believer cannot sin.. Ahum Ma^da ‘‘takes nway ^ocn hina 
whp confesses is* the bond of sin . , , * even for deeds for which there is 
no Bionemcm , , . , deansing the faithful fhotn every evil thought word 
and deed (Fotg. viH. ag.^ 40* 43). Tlius this faiili lias no need of a 
Sanmir. Man^i hope of salvation rats with liimsclf. AH future rewai-d, 
Bdid Zoroaaier* depends on ouf good thoughts, wotdt and decdi^ 

In Foig. h wc have an raccHcnt code of justtca which, though devoted 
iditcHy id the laws and pracdce of ^dmiacts, oaths aod agreemetiis^ “by 
hand, word, and writtng," and treating ako of penillics for menace* 
assault, and all vioUmcc, yet ha* 3 fen wider range. !t touche wiwti 
incentives ta etilp the thoughts and intentioM, and righteousness bc^e 
Cod and men, 

'ITir siTuige nrode and phraacoli:^ in whi^ all ihi* I* here put is raitef 
feyrcHeni to lu ; buJ it no doabt dcar^ graphic ood pleasant xeatBsig to 
the ancient Eastetns. Ahtffa Ikla^ « i^adc to ask his prophet in n 
ami familiar nanner «SVhat are slic Tar«m« kitwlji 0/ cuntraett men nsaker 
evidently wi^ the object of clearly deli rung thfun^nl giving divine guiditfice 
and autbority In each caw, ami of cttltivaiing the motal chaioctent of his 
The deity then Lays down how we ought to act in all the afiaka 
gl daily life j not leJfiihlyp but on she principle of doing unto oiheTS as we 
would they abwld do tmio ua.-of beitis diligcftl m busiiseB and thus 
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serrin^ Ock 3 and man :^-a realitfltion cf the oW fldiig? ** 0^ #*/ /jfAw^Ji^ 
in ^t)e seti&e ihAt aJl iniE work is worship. 

Ko 4 ;hiiiit{ is w basEt *i to be and lo denj or hrenk oiir wifird wbcti once 
gitfCfi, Cijitfcially ia ihe Jiteent* of whntsses, and when TAUhtd bf ttrildng 
hand in hand. An nnwritlCFi bond, it » stid, fhonld hold from hiiher to 
soii, imd <ome bonds, thoryjh 1111 written^ should hold to the nmth degree 
of klcuhJp. Tht penalties oie public acoorgifii^s, and are ofion (ubiUJdly 
eioknip like «w*c of ocr own old bwn ; but confession and peniicnce 
gieadp mndify iHc punishitieaft, espocLtdly if ilwsre has been no pre- 
medilaiiorL The contract betwoeffe pujMl and leichtf is ciasMcI with those 
for gDodok for a wife, ctCp 

The good Lawgiver nya: Theic ane those who ahsLim fr™ fooiL hut 
betttn arc thoso who oh&£Jtm Erom sin In thoiigHt word and deed. . , , In 
other religion^ nieR fast from hrcAdi biit the reltginn of i|a.ida rei|uinEe us 
to fiui fiom sin.’' It U belief near wai hern who likei n fdoe Oath,* 
for the puniehmetit lor such b ^iwfulj sUkC in thii world and the iie*t 
^Saddur. : Vend iv, 4 S, N'oie}. 

It h rtpestedly said that tctiglon, txoiericflUy condderedp consrets tnAinly 
Id keeping; pure ihs tlemcntSi, aa eartbi firc^ waier* etc. Hence 

"Thcrean Siuti ro odg; ii wwil'ytht X^nr^'wbk-h rtin tltrtrtlpiS'4ftfii'(alhralf^ti!ul»w3mt 
in ibewBtfn. . . Nothldl ihil I cifiMwl iiwi hifta:***!* Atuu* Sliwll: I* ih± 

[lid WB* oi ihMt VtU* nun. * * * File nuy droim fioodt^ mhJ Inid* 

fr*d iLpaa Uae w * (k»il maiiCT * s lli«i fi rwe'i detilay i™* ik^r way t&ai iliT*n 
(.T* ^titiry it fcf num* Mit to life, ihc |prt;ftE»l etiod t «iil thEi ptirhy/’ wji 

Abm AtaxiK “ pnsettretS by llw Uw ilOAla to hi» wbe* dcanw* hll awn kH Ly 
feod lhii 4 £[itJs ifonlAoM sJh 

Vea pimficatorY tiics arc here lOnitmeraWe; showing that we have other 
builders on ii^iuroafters older and beuer foun«iutioia*, 

Alinort every rile b fonnected «Uh ihe drapiiingB, and #«ci of caltte 
and even ol huimriifyj In a mannei here ouniorttioonble. Yet ftam (he 
limcl of the Aiclic EAkiino to the Tonic! Koiic the water i* used u a 
djslnfitcuiiit iiid (lerifier (viiL ir, ijJ. By the wMjjJess Kskitno it Is 
pmerved and itwd foT its mnnionuca] t[iiiilitie, eijiecLftliy for all tAer«itj:A 
tniihtflj;:) of botUei anti very Blihy gamiBiiw, thee Iraniuis it is 

held (a purify the soul a* well The student will find inucb on thU strange 
subjert in the valuable wjTfc c»f CajtratR Boucke “ Seati/t^ Ritit " .■ and 
in the Spithsonion RurfOn «/ i&Sy-SS i WaihirtglOB, U.3. 

Prof. DBimattlet renuufci (Iittrod. xcviii) upon tlie (10 w) nbaurd 
andent purincaiion rites, fear of burials, etC:: 

“ J<Q nt>* ihiKlit wmler kt tb* ntjusUfiad clecMM teiiiff i»l 14 iknh wlm itail* 
pr-nrm-tliT-i-i' Neun. ^ iIib Pcrabni who defiliid. llK (penwi bmying a Eoriw wae 
sue iiiMa Mvmtir pucfiboil thin (he ^levfcs wvte tot wiih wqw* the botf 

|i«4ind cT Ueltv, or ihw the toflquercHi *t Atgiinwew t n»» W(wW ihe Athesant who 
pal to irtth Atsibecs how Widi flawi « (he *w(H wwajv toltetL Fee the marin of the 
rtcnJ dL^. Thet? U hinlty oojr pmchpikii In the VemihllfV ba*Tver odd, ond ehcoril 
k BUT but ha* i» eounterput, w ii* tsplanuwn ia other Anwa te^VoKnoi = if 
we tuil e UltA or a GniBh VeoilluU, 1 doobt wtMibcr It wwoiil look twn ntkiiMk'' 

•nui Prtdessw wldsj “The very abssindily of the M i tdc a n !*w ij a 
proof nf its authenttdty," but it rtuiy be doubted wluther it could ever 
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JiAve b«ii Actufilly In ihz ft™ mated in (he Sec e=peciiilly 

tKc mAELjr and »eoiifguTj^ jnjUctciL wha! wc fc^d roeliaJi 

puEfililiirKf. though tnuil r^ifi^bei itiM ^imlUt omang 

otinclvc^ for the Kike fbUte$ and ^horrcotnlngs. 

I in oarty dif? wre specklly caered, as ihe gaonjifliis of Honae^ and 
flocks [lublic ^vengn:^ who k^p; qS disease aikI deafh, and thus allied 
in the purihaUions thetc Enstem^ so tn^emiy sought oftec; and iherefnrc 
ctQga uDUftlly taLe juccedence of mankind in these early kw?. CL Far^ 
idiL and Jiv-^ tic voted to dog legiskiion- " Ulthout dogs^"^ says the 
Freacheff '* no hDuse coLild ejdsi odt eaith , » . , they am tire gck>d spiitit 
which kiU the evil ones whidt iuitouml tu espedaUy from mkUugtu to 
sunrise(liii, 49). The IU» of dogs and in some mes of hedgehogs were 
proEeaed by penalties Bve limes a* severe as those eoaeted for homicide i 
while the death of a lonoite or serpem—historical mligtoua symbols— 
eopiited oil titc sins of the killer, "'for ihtse creatures hod beemne 
emissaries of Satan.*" "" E’en gods must yield, rdigkms take their tunL” 

Oittcoic was ibonght due to the serpent as a poisoner, whom ^ "nirita 
she first Htakr invcnied medicine lo crftroonie"* fFatg, lot-)- l*hc Greeks 
hare evidently borrowed heiKe their mythological Askkpios and hk 
serpents, wbicb t>ecjime with Indo-Aryans the celestial ^'mbok of stomt 
and desEiQction^ this under the names of TZiniEiaotka, Thrua* and A|Hy»i 
‘^Swi 0/ the waters who destroys the evil powers and stoms " (Rig Veda 
riil 47, 

The above fodiab iiertakies for injury to ihcse creatures and for othcir 
(U^reiucKital faults ojc dnwni by ZoTooiUcr os of cituoi or even greater 
impQftaJice lhati tuocal lurphudc^ and probably these very ancient lUlings 
m 10 blame for ihe absurd and severe ir^tmcnt of like fmjliics and faults 
in Hebrew and dher leglslnriotis- 

The earthly tenement of the soul is of no Yaiue in the eyes of 
Zoroos^n&j no ea^iense is permissible on d crwjjee; no pious pei^n may 
appmacli it, nor bescow thereon any good garment: an asperena 

(pennyworth} of thread or any clothiug is allowed . - . . let the dead 
bcxiy be clothed only witEi the lij^t of Heaven^ or old, worn ool tmt well 
washed garments^ (v. 60)* 

Godi and ftencis ate ^d to struggle three days and thnte edght^ for our 
souls at death. The arch Bcuds of Alirtman strive to drag the soul to 
Helh blit Solar Mhhfn^ the “ frlmwl of God " and uum, aided by thJ« 
olhcf ardmnt^li and (he prayers and aacrilltjes of ihe pious, and wf 
dci:ca&od relating withsiand ilie hnsis of hell. This ccmJinued warinte 
nl the or places wheie ibe dead are lard, make these locuKiifrt 

very cUftgtircma, k » belkvfd, to the living—not exactly oa the wme 
graimds, hawever,, oa timid |MpLc ftar bntbil grounda, especially after 
dark hni for %h£ wisHcnt saitiury neasenu, that ^ here votious infeaious 
«llMa»n^ hm term, etr,, ptevaib and de^th boa moti power wh^n the aun 
b dowur" iarg. r\L jA. 

Ijtooon and dwr ait .ts nm (twjonen junoaft aU thit dmne Ir^tion 

“ “*e mratltofl of aa AikIWM 

0r Tlitiu. The dM.ton are (lirceied in Fai^ vti. lo ibo* firat i iwC’ 


"Sa^ttd ike Eetsi" : Persia. 
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cesshil |Tfaeticc UpOti tmbelieveiSi smd Jua cku^I if tb&y tiJf n fcw of 
thasCj but if dtath fullotti ihtir tttsioient of b. Maiiicao ''' with ihe kotfc, 
they ransi difij nor ihey praerlLw among the fjiilhftil utilil they can 
pntni to at least three suceessfnl pagan esaes Tneir fe^ fltfta ffom the 
flacics, ife gradunlftl acconliog to the fimh of (ha patient j but Ahun 
adds: "he who heils with (he boiy word will best drive away uicknss" f 
whkh brings os tO Fargs. it and «, on the iin|iotaiit subject of euti^tve 
Spalls, repetition of texts. atiid prayers kir the sick* ate.; on which uci^nt 
Mftidiasin has h«n unjustly thought to he a religbu cif magic. 

” Vain repel it Loin»* of sacred names and ie*iSj and the hanging of these 
in dwellings, dales hack to the sphritualisiic Akkadians of Uabytonia, of 
about 3000 B.C. and if still in practice Words and verses from the beauti¬ 
ful GSfiat by f-ir (be oldest and holiest part of (he Avrsla. were evidently 
so u-ted by pious Itasdeans from very andeot titnes- These arc “the 
words of the Lord "so constantly refared to. with whicb lo drive array all 
i-isiWe, and invisible spiiiis anil ail evils and mbmlii*,—" ITie wojd " with 
which the prophet resisted the temptstioni of the Pcvtl, on *' Mount 
iJorega in Iran as related in ('urg. xtL ^CC also IntrOi III. sjji and 
more folly elsewhere. See ako the Retd. Hr. Mills' vsduabk paper in the 
jVituttffti/t CtntHry, January, 1894* whe« he shows paralhdistn between 
the tratraiive of Christ's Tempration and this old Mazdean tent. 

In F«tg. sit tbe legend is briefly thfs: Sawn " rushes forth from bell cm 
hriy ZaralhuslTa" and diteets his areh "Druj of helt-born unseen death 
to unite biro duwn.*^ ?jinuhuatti eonfrcitis him calmly chaniing aloud 
the ^jhtrifri Fkwjrt.- "The will of the lord is the law of holituHs," and 
the taliamnnie .'frAnw 

'♦ The rieht* sT I Wn-J/WjfiJ i'He Coed Sttmi, or lloty $pi«Ll *1 ihBll he (p'Trn 10 him 
WHO wwks m this worM ffw MwjIb anil wielik, sc^wdLrg in Alnn*'i will, the purer lie 
gBTE hlrn to ftliw ih* p«« , , . viler op pi*y®t» * * - pnil™ the Uwi ol 

On hearing these holy teals the "Dmj lied back to hell ^ and confessed 
ibat ihc prophet was invulnerable. Ifarathustrs th«i hi turn "assailed 
Satan with roighij' fapiriiual) weapons obwined liotn the l.istd," until 
Satan prayed 7 jraihiiati* to no more attack him and hiS, erjnng, ** 1 
know thee, who thou art—the aon of Pmirusa^. . , . Reaooaee JfaiwK 
WmI thou 'halt rule the world for leoo sears." neva'," says the 

Holy One, "shah 1 renounce the Uw—though I lost body, life and mu!.“ 
Sawn then asks: “ How, and by whai weapons hopot thou to resist?" 
And ilarattaudra replies; 

'' %iln wwt, eml *11 bob' hr SficAla .Mslfli* iCJfld't HoJr Bpitilt i liy 

won! wbldi wu gfrtn «f aid by BouaiUeai TioK, tbe dl ralinc sdiI bnefident rme, 
t will wdte u4 repel thee." 

Aflcr whkh the prophet chrrotedtests from bis BiWe as: "Te*ch me 
thy iititb, O l.ord,' etc.! and then besooghr “the holy Ahtm to aid him, 
pul only in this difficulty, but in freeing the whole wotJd freni SalanV con- 
linual tdocbinalioiu.” 

Ahum readied that " only by the holy word, good lav, and aTI that is 
mrot imelligent, beat and hoUcst. can eril be overenme.'’ The piophet 
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pleads thai “owing to God's iHily spurit fthfi 

geu iDclirectly tlefUcd'' 

«Tbi!D Tcdtf/ nyi tfafr Lfwdp **!ietc^ icxU ai^ Os* bat of ad cmmJs 

b«ppy ibt toaO •fbu b iioi^E malE tidjii€ 0 £ * - . GodV wUl li ibc liw of bottuvi 
Lh« nchu ar tl^c Wf diiU Ik gt^si. ro him ncoite* kk will, md Tdvlii JfawT- 
BjjJ. man ikdl lltcll be p4a±t ^ , / Ciy^ ' QUsj be lo t7^ ; tw llie bnUfiteaJ 
S|) 1 iiti 3 flofj 10 iH hojy ** cte. 

Hcr^, too, are fold how **ihe rimjic of «im falli off ihe ntek of the 
rlglueoui u deilh, wcmld fknds drag hiin it to hdl ^; niid how 

*■ welomia hioi a eddefl *4it m hBYsii, njiiig^ boJy omtp 

to ^ trim, thji decayiiig wfiiy in this nniimyto^ fitte, - - > ^ ikfl rigbiMm 

pau lo lIk goEiicn ■xat of God in " ihe Iuhik of **'Bdd ^ fal ever wich the Idflilt 
npUiiv oMnowle<%e iwd baljiisL^*' 

TliE fipiritiml ailnbutcf of Ahum Miida gr«Wp wkh Ehc fallh. gelling 
morn «id more defned, mad the fnai^mlirtk; *i?ll hinher mio liie back¬ 
ground iia Mudei^nt ilowlf vtiuggfnd itjwardi unitj* Ormaid beoinit 
huprenie and othei pownt^ (^ded away ami bccatne hj* before 

the 4th centoiy when K^rafik H;nb» wm editing the i>ld Tnsta^ 
ment KookL Atiiong the {uLralLcItsm^ between thete Zend Sciiptniea 
ind the Old I'eatAmcnt, we see that Gtxl delight& rwl *^in the htwd 
bd^ockt * - . m Tain ohiatiom, mcen$e^ new moong or sabbaLhs.'* . . . 
It b more and itiorv taught that “men mosi ceiise 10 do evh* ansi learn to 
do well I lave justice nnd mtrcf and walk humbly before God.^ 

I conclude by tqmmiiiijfing much of the religiouK *nd cthicid tcjicMog 
flj gleaned from the Zend A vesta and otbnr stztedy authoriUitivc Maedean 
ScTi|>liir«, during iiuiny years of &mdy^ and when in f«e bteicOUne with 
IndoZoroMtdaiiis aiirj PetaO'Aniwtman atudetits, 

Ghm t(i Urf Piaphri and pcppic, O Akara, gfiodwi imri JsajTfrtnest 
nil HHal» ol crib 

blfte li* imtlMi wrth me, oI The Mae, Tbii lirkg OoU, 

WhQ iptsiketh wiih hi rn ikc fittmti of tbe mltmi. 

He » Ug^i* aad Iti nncr^ aini tbioea m aJiic^ 

Thr Qse Gmi huief fmm Ercrlaadng tu ^ixilaiiing. 
pray la Him wilho^t bih!| tU will keep ihcc^ 

Fai lie lov^^i thu delimit anJ lie lieli^ mim eoA** 

IkI aU Ifb €eaiiuiikdtiice.ti he ilca? tbo*! 

Anil Kck siV^r m* TiiMi hsz AJaun tie HudAA 
lifill ei iba p^tba of'lbc iinbdjcTet aiact vidniL 
Akm alwiic ewvfoffwl die tM dOB 

^Viw! pw pew Ml! ^ ncie beiieTatv 

lf« fcqniRtli Jtwsd deedt. Bad |;f^j floiitks ihcix nLoe. 

He ^iretb |g liu fKrdji er * friwt lo lii ftieml. 

Alt thm ielplui tM bi mnem Y Trm hk Htm 
Afid Bpbc to U«t with Him for i^in Irvrrafla^ 
fie N lit Fiiber oT Truths ike God of *11 i^^iDdehcn, 

Aad BiiHlrlk ad «n lictofilnip medfl oc iked*; 

WikU Itia dwfiW vifijam aad aiieuiled by mdi j 
/uhl ua efil ixw cfer liU* ia Ilk 

He U die ^ ^ Uh tnlail by whidl iJl lktftQ|l aJa msbd, 

TiafdM bew ba ttw AUv Flif^ 4 Hii iKity ■rm I^Sil j 
Imfc alw vb« <icbi el ll&rvn, kv lit ibuns in 4k 
H* cAtnl tbm—(fac U««wta, £inlt nwi ^-aters 
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Hu hdty iit*^ or "Vimd " UtpJ* m « liff 

Ainl mOTtiJ WVtw %kttc on Uw watasrt 

Thai f*"” The Begiimbiu’' trith liood wJ iwn giifOi 

CbMMt liMHt bciwcM crn^it in* serve IpoU^ 

AhsEm ihc wmI the *, 

TU ^not nf t «p 5 it* wrl|5«ittlar of impcrfija- 

Aliiirt ffsqnltw tlB* tQ help ferward Uw life trf *b# Fuiow 
By wise ihoHfiliii:. irijeili nod deedi- A* ibe « kcffan 
Bj ffuhi* iP »%hw good mra by fieed# "nd Mepdi 1 
Awditc with ihe Kishtewn «iiil tltun tbuim' wf* » 

J jf l ug. tiypo^xUjf lit ynljuih. fitiJ tit llice p fHeXidi 

Sai^ f« wJidw lu tnof e nimble ihjn ell whet t 

Shi tlone U e aIwIid fram iUe iJtd k fewto of JcTa 

Afid ihe pfudetn make tb«it heme vUh hcc. 

saw cBoloiitik the wEtked, pwa^ ind to^ Rig^itirtKiiiM, 

She can cltillw Ihe jndifMbfll wliH piny xnd kll wCee, 

And ihe «riue, mih jvttblie iml sodei 

St«h AHev tKiiltiai ef Kpldl etut p&iity <tf mbid juhI bolj* 
i^)kiliiti|t ^ cmiiiet jfci well H by wilt 
Tima wilt iww»d iit thy bwt, nd 

Of Kime who Iott ibe R^uena; hat kurreaCln Um 
Wilt dwell with 'Mhfi Spilili of liw I’afccM Jmt 0«*r 
And inih Ahtrtft, The fofiitiio S|M| of fhe Umtmt 

In pnyet wr lojiaitt j ffl ipinl we wk Tbtei O God* 

Awl prtiy itmi Tby Kd^wn wy emae ht*****^' 

Lci cYCty cIa wkidt ttett ha'te txniiiiiltieil hcnniic of uf^ 

Aul every dn w luve cawwiitftl b«m« of men. 

Be {wxdoned hm^ten by Thy nul g^ate. 

Remcinbef Thy jttwlKt* that, lu Tbnw Owtt dwo, 

Tlwtt vmld^ etifJ ilif Son* Hoiy 

The Unhoro and Eleimd Ottfe, ihe iwJ Lawigifcr* 

Wbo ifl m giudrtad Ind lav toto til umb^ 

Then will ihhc nnh quhci ud the deml ulse t 
H di he de4w?yed. wnd ibe of lupfumwa he inanisQntcd 
The ragw Afai^w tat dufcKw wilt mte 

And ticlu tod goodoeiP trimfiph fnfem* 

Ever tnd again wDl cun llpa ftptat and heittt rejuke 
In Ow or « Fiaiit of RighiMflMMi " j 

And tcBrrtw ihc holy HimiiAt, Hiiwnr* Bmf Huftvaur— 
Coon TiHKriim, Dp«j WoyWp aeJ rrison JltsjT*. 

By ihow oftty li thy tjm Mebgkm Ic-otiwiit 
Kot by pta^wn, wwbifv nwi, and satriSii^ 

^Vhw bwlbeth fof uiTatbn hm wl herafkH 
Men wage cootbwaJ wattiw wilb trll* 

Ifwe m. pdte wind, iwla body free hmn tlcfl l rnirfitj 
Awl htd Ihc Sfciil on wmedt of uuth nod botukok 

Seek aldt thereto hi orducawi., tad make e*ai ihe fbitpfa 
Daily cifficct of LUe latnlnl ibec rf dttlief ami wofki of ptefy^ 
TbiK in ebangb^ iby A wi^t im uuiet n day* 

Be mni^ded ci£tbe £vc prtycn, dnllo mnd tett iif pue- 
Wbea Kwh^ fitti Son urn! Sea. think nf ibe Cnauw of iboc 1 
Hat Iwhk ^ ihonr ^ la £nfth oc Skk|* 

When ihcHi tdirtHcel AlloiA ibe Mayni, 
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** Saered Books a/ Mr “* .■ Persia. 


Who l^owth Him khuUj lur in bh OesHcnv 
Traltog nI mim awl bcxU ; my all 

Satkflt cfco^ro; dot Uj bii^j mrd or <J«tJ (uliuitli ho uif. 

Comnrit to mcojoiy lod pcodbf ctet ofi tKiioc 

And [mj to Ahoia for la undfifitoiidlDf Imt. 

Itc rpsilbe itmo ZmihiutEii the maih uT tik. 

Asd ftoth Him laJ ao Fncst ctsiis ottt Dfn or KttritlioiL’^ 

He h ruh lolovEf Hemaly the Heartoljri 

And bos pardoiud the ilfisof moaaa erep in heit, 

Hcmrihtteh omtocifUuM toffcod ipwh^ 

Be iEn£«« i fht Ahinm ■hhOfTEth h)tp«citei ^ 

ThjMe who make l<«sg pr^Ton hoi horbenar evil ihonghu; 

Who praatiio ml wojv awA am the wodotrr of emoon. 

Ahnvoloneth 10 crw*nl the Riithteoia 
Aul td pTO pem fo him who osoopch iId : 

H» motto b tluu.^* Ferhxi Exedbau it Kichuotyfim.^ 

AT«d in the 4^ti Vairya we te«ni of ** His ewer abidinn tKCieoce**; th« 
Yatho Ahy Yaity^ is His Law of Holiness,’*—the Alplui and Omega of 
the Faith. (VasL vi. Sacied Bonks of the East, irol. xwitiil, , g^.} 


IL —1 MU I A, 


SUDD 111ST MAIIA^'AXA TEXTS (VOL. XUX). 


PART L-THE BUDDHA CHARITA BY AiVAGHOSBA* 
TaA;<j^i.ATi[D ir'KOM Buisi^Rir bv E. B. Cowria. 

PART a—THE SUKH.^VATJ W^HA ASD MtHOR TEXTS. 

T&ARSLATES BV F. M tX hICnAXS. 

THE .AMlTAYUR-DHYAXA^tTRA 

TltA 9 ($tAm> BV J. Takarosu. 

BV fOIIX beames. (aST.) 

Thb texts ^tnlaied in thk voittoie hare thb fnture in common, that they 
ezhihit the dogmas of the taler Mahiyfttia school of Buddhbt teaching 
Ilia Brat-wned work oeeu(m* about half the solorae, and consiita of a 
poem written in Sanskrit pmbafaly aboiu. ihe ftnt centuty of our em, 
whtdt, wh«» complete, onouined apjmently seveoMen hooks. Of these 
only thirteen ate emnt, the ninaiRmg four being “an aiieinpt, by a 
nodcfn Sexless tnthor. to wp)dy the tow of ihc originaL’* They ww 
oampoaed, in 4^.n. iS 3 ai by Pandit AnniTaiumd, an lilstemn nmi irnter of 
**o*a h* hi* day. The SnntLiii text, tike most of thiMe whkh reach 
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ua from b carekssly trauKrib^sip md ctmtaina mAny obsoire ami 

cornijrt |jftS£ag €3 ; }hm ckuit. tiowereT^ tr^nalatiDtii into ChtneK wX 
TibctAn, dating from the fifth and scYimtti centuna ttsjJtJctiveJy- 'fh^ 
vmiona hair^ been itml by Ptof. Covdil with cxtxHem wulia In elud- 
tbiting ob^Dte poi^agc} in the Sanfikm origiiuL 

AsvaghoibaV poem appciirs to tijvr enjoyed tnuch popularity ip nneknt 
lodin^ being quoted and Alluded to m ieverid Sanskrit cUwca The ftyle 
b Hand and abounds ip rbetoried flouridteSv The story’ ot Huddha'a 
bvTtiiji life and reaching follows the now so fatnibar and, os usual witli 
MaMyaun writiiigs^ indulges in e^cesatre and gxoresque legendary tn- 
v-eniion^ The [earned traiiilator eJaittts foi it Ebai it ^^eoniAiPS itiudi 
that b of ifltttcst rot the hbtwj of Buddbmn. bestdea tli speciaJ import^ 
ince as illu^tmting the tatJ}- htiturj of Sanihiit Ikeraitire.''' 

$U 1 | more inleresling, howcinat, ate ihe aitort lexta ocKimmed bi the 
second p^Hf the Sansbrit texts of which were discovered in JapiiA where 
they l»d been preserred in Buddhirt maimteties. They art aliw ot the 
Hahdprui fchool in w hkh, as VtoL Max Miiilor ob&crrex, the doctrine of 
mlvatioti by faith b cngrafteil upon and lo some rxCenl- sub^thnted for the 
older doctnnn of Enivatiofi by works, Thts, howevern. is only one aspect 
of the question. The MabdyipBf 3 b T>r. Wuddeti lias wen** is 

"^BTi attempt to remedy the agnosiidsm of Buddha'^s ideali™*"—an 
attempt which in a ch-iiaciefistkilEy indiiii way resulted in polythdstn^ 
with oU its estfnvagmrLces of niirftculciiis bdnga and actions It is^ m £act» 
a iiAiurai eppieq pence of the vuigsrirjuion of a too philosophical cteedp 
The rewanli wciiicd^ According to the I^chct Sukhkriid ryhha, by the mere 
repetiLiott of ihe name of Buddha Aioit^ha have a nrikittgly lUspitriiKiJi 
likeness to the vAlue nrtached by certain modern tJmdu sects to endless 
repetitions of the name of Hari or Rnin. That extiavaganl legend ihoold 
grow up Around this kind of f^ilsh-worshtp ts only an mdinar)' feature of 
Hindu cults. The Bodhl tree b “ a hundred yujofios ip height* Numbers 
fitr exceeding anythTug thii the human rtiind can conceive or# iavished in 
every pige- Few iMsgs ip any JilenUoie could ^ven Approach the om- 
whelming hyperbole of the folUiwing passage rehitrng to the number of 
hearers of the TitbJi^mji ATniribha: 

** Now* for iusiaoce, O AnAJiib, the Bhiksliu Moodgalylyanji having 
obiAined mtnculous power, might, if he wiahAd, ootint in one day and 
night how many kinds of stai^ thene ore in the univertal worldn Then let 
there tsc ft frandred ihoissaod mifKm of such men ” I «iii Kngliih 

reckoning, too,000 billions i) ** endowed with miimcdous powers and lei 
them do nothiog etse but count the fint company (only) of the heaien of 
the Taihligata Atnillbhx during a hundred thouKand mvutai t/ h?fit of 
yeai^, lod yet by them thua couiutfig even the iuiodnedth part wemM not 
he cotmlcdp even the thoysandth, even the hundred ihousandth , mj not 
even to for as the icimm^ part or likeness or approach loirardi h would 
have been counted." 

* '*Tbt CbU of Antoklla auil Na QmesaJ^ hj Di. JmrMsi 

jauavy* 
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Wilting 6 f Ihla kind obvton^y dufeaw its own object, nnd tt ;i inre 
JudicAiioii of mminl decay, la place of moml grandeur intfie pbyiical 
bigness or «iidTittoi» ^wantlrie* aie presented The chaniis of the Ln^d 
of Btm ate *s material as those of Mnhatomad's Paiadise icpd scarcely 
less sensuous, though the description of them h rendered 10 vigpe by 
piling op itnposfiiblc t^uadtiites of e¥erything that it cs Ihr less stnhing to 
the bnsg^natfoti^ The Lesser Sukhftvad wj^hZ' follows b the same strain 
though owing to its coroparatbe fhoitness it ts less than the 

Crearcr 

It was only naiufal that this hyperbolka] rtyle should find its way into 
ihe secondary dcvdopmcni of Buddhism, for the BuddhktE ate as Prof. 
Mhikf points out " the debtors of the Brahmans in aimnst aB thdr meta- 
physical speculaiioaa ^ and appear to have bojtowcd their conception of 
Sukhlvatl the Land uf Bliss from Pauimc Icgcnda. It is the old story of 
^ Gr^da ^fia /fjvm tkUr^ over agaLii- Hinduistn^ compiered 

for a time and driven into holes and comers by the Caching of Buddha* 
recovered itstU at kngth* and before expelling Biiddhism ftom IndiaD toil 
infected it with some of ihe lower fentum of m own [lopulai sapcnriruMis. 
The Hinayftna gradimlly became hfah&^a and the distiAetiire merit, such 
as it was, of Buddha's originM ceadikig, was lost in 4 maiE of childish and 
^credible Legends. 

The next treatw is the VijracchcdikaoifBainond'Cntter,—A ineJaphyridJ 
work much mad and studied in Japan. It gives expression to the doctriftc 
of the uOMlily ol phenotnena* and iti style is. eitremely uying to read. 
The same renwh appJijes to the PrajnA-pftranaM hridiiya tfitius both of 
which Jiate, however, the Degative merit of being shorL The volume ta 
doacd by another wort pcpulax in Japan and tianalated by a Japaoesr 
tebelar from a Chinese version of a idU missing Sauftkiit original—the 
Amitiyur-dhyana-Soun Of Meditarion m Buddha Amitiy us— which itgain 
like (be Snkh&vatJ mdulgcs tn much catnitn^nce of illtistratktv and in* 
nnhnoiely vast aggregsuions of nunibere i and ]>Uces the mere fnenlion c^T 
the name of Buddha Amit^yas on the same high iibnacb of merit- 

All these texts will doubtless be valued by thci« who aitt to piirauc the 
raisiy iiudy of the later Buddhistic Bpenjlaiioni^ It » hardly netresMy m 
add that ihc iranslatiQas aju models of eleaTtiess and deg^nce of i^yle— 
probably far superior tn Ehat respect to (heir originiJa. 
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CENTRAL ASIAN MATERIAL—II. 

COJJLBCTIO ItV THE EorTOIU 


BACTRLVNA, BALKH* KUWUZ AND BADAKHSHAN. 

Tiis ^f|U1lumpr, qtiotcd lit our Iasi bssuCp commute as foILomrs: 

“BaJikb, IVrsjam- uy, was founded by Kipmurs GilihaH BesHiydi mb^ch 
miarift! *livtng sf^eaker. eanhon ktng, fim iJifipcuMr of Jujukr ’" 

The Amha »y that U was foimdrd by Cain aad thii AbcPs grave b in 
the pldin of Guilu ^; there b abo a ttadibon that Balkh ^ wiis a greM 
gnuidfixi of Noah. 

The RoJcat us-iBaid ^ however mcDtkiDs Gu&htdsp ai the rounder of 

Baikh. 

Kirdiut give^ ttnu hortotir lo Lohr^p and aays that Ballh was ifnproved 
bj GushtAap and that aficr the advent of Zoroi^tcr a fine temple was 
eteored there- tn rality, liowevct^ Ealih waa destroyed by lx>hraa|k 
Baikh Of Ikkiitar in Persian racaUBS “ t!ie EasL"* ** Bokhtar*' ao <kKubt 
ia the ongin of the word Bsctm," Mutawokkih aon of Arorin, KArl of 
Baikh, says that when Baikh will citabliihed Tot the i4ih tlmcp the 
world will tie dearroytid [£t b csdLed " Um-ul-bebEl,’^lhe mother of chks^ 
Jiannat the Paradbe of the Earth j Kubbai-uf Islamf" Ihe Dome 

or U\im the best of soE ** Khab id ttmb ** and Baariana,'' accortling to 
Ctmhis^ t« derived fzom the river Bactarrus. Strabo and Ptbiy identify k 
with ZathLspa, on the mer Baktir. Axmii stares ihm they aie difTenml-] 
The present Baikh u 3.% milEs away from hills, and haa no river; The 
tCob-ul-AJbnr£ is S of between it and Sorpnl and Sang Chsrik. 
Arrian sutea that Arkna oir Eboraoan waa snbjeot la ** Baciar,^ a great 
EasiEini Astzn emporium. The boumiarks of the Feiibn •*BakhUr"" 
were on the iVlt ihe Amu Daiia Irom Sogdmna^-ati the die Hiiiflu- 
Knsli-—on the the Dasht or desert Of 

[\MIsm thinks thfli the boundaries of Boeirb eitteiided to KhuUm on 
the Aituui odbit the pth SattKpy qf DaHtu ; ihe Hiudu^Kuili lU 
prindiMl uitiuntaiii^ and Korshisp its prindpaJ pltim'J 
Now the diy of Elalkh li uninhabited and in rnma \ Muhammaiiiins 
have a ibrlne m Zyarat Khafm fay lihhn Oriq where a inarket h held on 
Wednesdays. The Amir Af^ Khan transpemed the dtfbtb of Ballib to 
TakbzopiiL TTvere ate the Mounds of Moorcroft, GUfhlisp, Rustam and 
other ^ Hoshik-t-MogMn ^ or retreats of ^lagi and a slqrus-tbTone in the city 
of Kkimvra, Tradition says that jews were bfought ihme by Bskht-urn 
NaEor Of NebucadncT^r in ihe reign of Lohrisp from Jertmktn \? r t) 
Baikh b E^Soo feet above the Its wheat and eoiton are eaeeDetit 

VV'est of Baikh I ia the Hamrijai^ b the lake Bnrbar or Bajid 4 -jVoi[t et 
Yak Olang; fitnn k dowa a ureoii} towards Baikh in iS branches. 
Another slrcam flmn towards Kiinoard, and uokiog urith the K undue riser, 
folU into the Oaus, The main stream flows through the villagt Balkhflh 
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(lUcitiuiD ?), ihcB N. through Andr^ RaJachil, Finj^tt, panbgiu (i jias*} 
f}M the dtf of ftfciith —thence divides Into i8 tnioches, intit 
N^iStuUtL 

'",r n Kttdir. 

&iahgaid. 

Bslhh or Kahr4 Du stOt irulies the walls of the dty of Bslkh. 

Daitjard or Dastgard 

Kahr4-ChaniuL 

Tlte Streams comprising this group separate above Pid Imatn Hakrit 
also bridge of Haidar Huzorg or Elahj Khl^ 

The bead of the following four are below the bridge: 
hfabr-t-hfushtaq. 
n titspahin* 

„ „ Abdulla, 

„ „ Bdgbshtlr, 

Below this bead is the head of the three JbUoving streams above Band-i* 
Sokhtat ** 

Arghtliidib. 

Fasab&di 

AUalMd or Ailal^ 

At Sarpanja 5 streanre Tamify and cany their sapetfitiflUs waters to 
Akeha i 

Adu» Moijid. 

Raricha 

Itonblc. 


KdwaL 

Shtlrak after Shek Sbdntk. 

To the £at/of’lUlhh (Imr r 

Shaht, Kddar. aidligBid, BaUih, Mtubuhi. 

The temainmg, including the small Nabr4*KKoja or Kiril Rahit» to 
the U'itt. 

On these stteamt ate gdo villages- 
t. On the Kahr-i,ShiUu; 


Mjtidr'i<ShBrir 
Al Taunur Uaulat tmam 
Besh VeghAsh 
Abd 111 Wa4ir 
Bibo Sleihu 


Kbint Abed 
Prughdak 
Deh Chakur 
Deh Artiab 

Deb Kdti Abut Jaum bt 


Atilik 

a- On the Mattr-I-Kulsr i 

Baliit. Biba Kohna, Togbirtaogfaa, Khuth tiildbid, Deh 1 Ihidl 
Fskhiapul, Cbihal Ctui, AJlDc^ Tifab *i‘aimih Yaidkcbi- Deb-i MUi 
Chaiiebcictib T-angnikhaiui, Garttilik, Dckaah-Abd-til-Khaiil Task TsHniiri 
VaqPi^haki^ Rul Taitnuri FaulidL 

3, On the Ktsil Rabit.: 

^jAubebir, Kuft RabOr, Kaiya-j-o-b^of, 

4, On the' Stahiiunl i 

Tohbta, Rhdsspu. Mishi, Kiglrin. 7ad Mahiri, £hdk.i'Kari Ayttl. 
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Afgliilm Kum Pef 4 k> Sathdn, Aio*ijkAii, Deh-i^ww GtUkhir. Muhim- 
Shahrsk, NcUh, SbahgsnL 
On the Ba]kh : 

ShJUttwala, Dchn-ICeta, Sanutkattdi^n. HisAiak, I>ch-Klmiini Fakhr-ii 
Rijj, Khoja Noh Gumbadin. Wda Malik Palii Pt»h. JCoShkAh, Sof^ 
Zaid, Khoja Shohoda, KJto*» 4 Ja Sanglon, Kwhaki-Aishai-Riinu or AaliH* 
Konak, Kafir Shaikh, Och Bogha, Baaircha, D«hi-»ibi, Tofghamchi 
Guiabodak, iJeh-MJaha-ud-din, Amboh. 

6, On the : 

□eh j Kaai thiiabah, Oehi l,oli or l>ebi Vali, Sarhf Sllltin, Deb 1 K<*it 
Haji ^lominabdd. 

j. On the TaHhin t 

Khoja Kanilfflr, Tukainiah, Vakka Tut. Heh Abol Kbrnr, Barmand 
Haidari. Scnwaoehabad Khoja Roahnit. Senmnefaabad, Orta Shakh, 
Shakhi MaghiiUa, KhuribocL 

$. On the Abdulla; 

Biw:lu±a Laogaii, Kat>-a Nooiin, TmiiaJf Sarai, Char Kappa Kado 
KhAna, Charbagh-i-tlofchjiii, AsUi Raifik, Jil-i Khunaait MAsh^ 
Dcbtahidn, Snikn j Gvikkul, ShangalalKld, Daihrahid, Nakhjcrahdd, 
HashimAbAct, t>tb KalU* Ddt jntjAo, Karak GhucHIa, Chagah l>eh Vill, 
SaidilA MaldAn. Zadiio* CbSr Cumbad, Waabahid. Wakf-i-Kh 6 ja ilemda. 

9. On tbc Baghsh^iir ± 

Shekb Haaao Baari, Kiifluk. Shahib, TaH*Akka, Katahi Vak, Sardah, 
Daulatabad, Kila Doulaiabad, Baglishdr Ddi i-IUhlin Kali Bej, Kdilik. 

10, Oti the Aisbanddb: 

Boka, Duij, Shckh Tasl Tasoidr^ Musa Tarhdn or Mislar Khah 
Haidaiabad, KisUAk, Sahr Sdwi, KhayiMo, Togh Bdgha, Khala-i- 
Bachag&n. Abi TAba, Oim* Fakkrabad, Sung Khoja, Togi <i*ir Bcgi ?) 
Moghal, Khid Kaichi, Subhan-KolibAd, 

ri. On the ;\dina ilasjid : 

Kara Kesok, Otiithaiochi, Onlbogha, Koaheht, Kutachi, Bdwarcht, 
Haji Malik, Alaitchi, Adina Masjid, Chintfthchi Deh Mandir, Swidiikch], 
M^trd 

ii On thfi Kitranhn : 

Didi Etnanali. SSiah Moklrn. Kaiddw, Rafi^id dln Khoja Deb H 4 p Alt, 
Mir ShikiWa, V'airaiUT MiiabAd. 

t J. On the Borillk; 

Jb-t iiryati, Silbdrilii, Khowaja Koahnai, Chank Sarii Bt^lik, 

14, On the Kd-«at: 

Soryin, Ak Tippa, Kaidn Tatmdr. Deb Yiaairari. YanganRh Mioglik, 
Kuch Kireht, Yitdll^ Kitib SarAi Aidgha, Yalman Sbidi Yiiii, Caioha 
Ydd. DAdrak, Koahkak, Kipchik, Elehl GadAi. 

15, On the Shdiak ; 

Shck Sbdiak Del* 

KbdnMbAd Akhtachi 


KishUk Khoja Ghayab 
Deb'i'Aidliqin 
Rahatabad, J>eh Aa 


To^lkk Tippa 
l>eh KbotAi 
Deb fiakbtdiha 




4 to Boflrima, Batkh^ Kundm and Badakhsk&n. 

16. On theAFatiaboil (cnUed before $uftso Hasain Mira ‘ Mardkash "): 

FaiiabiHf Vikndarakt Kbhiilc Mebior Sufi, Clt 4 rhagh, Uarweshabad, 

Abdollatud, Sir Sti, Shekfaabad, AlmdiuMd Nusralabad, Toiibatatuid, 
Faiahabod, Kiirakchiti|>pa. 

17, On the Alutiad : 

AJiabad, Undk, Stiabbokcaif S htsh a kh Ana Ktujak, (^tiiAbad, Tomjevdelu, 
iXcifa Sagazi or 

iS. On the Dastgaxd t 

Haidar tUroshi, Kruhchi, Oanresli Khowdja, Deh Baba Aleni Yakka 
SayyadAn, Deli-t'Noakiir, Kirmani, l)eb-i*Nak]bUih, Kboerlja 
Ahuisiran. 

19. On the Chaminl r 

Mnsbak Tippo, Mba Sizim Khtishktnt, lihekh'i'-FouMd Kamber din 
Mf^ub Karya Aahntf, Kabul Kintij Ko*h Chini, Ntioddngi, Chimtil 
Utia (apperls CbhntJ] Sifli (lower), Deh-i. Rabat, Pusbt'i jOi 

Oh th€ stream tenfatds Akhtka t Oeb^i^Abbis, Deh-t-Aral tCabh Qainn. 
l>eh 1 Safri^Oiaitiagh. Bacmt, Deb i Kda^ Baji Khowd)a, Rahim SA>7vi, 
KtmLun Sayyad. Sherak, Kul Nobiit, Khinkah, Jangis at 4:iuiitg&» 
Deh i hT a ma Chucbak, Vakka )ii^ KAkdaOr Besih Arigh, Nouabdd, Deb' 
i>Nou, DebAKoubad and, Saban Korak, Saksan Kappa, Mardbcb, 
Shaiwk i Degat, Sultan Aiigb, SayyAtL 

These |g mreims und eilUgea bekmg to Bai^di as alto; 

Khutnm Sarbigh, [luibak, Toshkotsbin, Mazar, Tukhupu) Akhcbo, 
Shibuighan, Andko, Manuimit, Sorput, Sang CbiHk — Kundua and 
Badakhshan cue also dependencies of K/u.kh, 

BniKapa]. Divisio^tt oif KUNDUZ. 

KJianaabui, ilarmi Imam, Talakin, Tilah, Ohdft, BakUn, Khin^ti, 
Indab, Khost. Narin, Khoja Jtran, Cbil, lahfcamish, Khoja Char. 


PniMCiPAi, Divtatoira or BADAKKSUAK, 

Foiziibdd, Ragb, VaAal, Phsakch, Dnwang, Chiab, Tanglcjla, Rnsiak, 
Kisham, Teshkan, Danih Aim, Atgu, Saia Bahir, Jlrm, Aahkan, Kano, 
Unnjin Anjmoo^ Paiyaiti Viirsach, Shahi^i'&uzdig, Mashad tr 
Khairabad, Zardeo, Satghalan, Ghdrin SniciutAii, RosuiK, Pd'la-Shdlir, 
Vasduj, Zaibak, lahkaaham, Sad I lohtimigh. VaittfJlJt, 

Ibn Hatikal divides Tikbazistan into BadakbshiJi, Jlnti, Talakin, 
Samangiin, etc., aa far ea Tinnu. At present Samangin j> beluded b 

KnUb^ Tdlakan in Rundin^iuid Jinn m Badakhaban. He mcmioiia E - 

u pan (Cil Khf>ra£dA. 


Abll Otnaj 0 «tllbll th iht fallowing tmufifiAHet of 

TtkhiriiUiiji: £, Kuhinir - IK, Tiiroii and Balkh; KJihghai> S,, 
Gh« (Utter U true polliioHy, not phyaicaJIyJ, The book wo, dedicated to 
ibe ion of Alumah Ghoti of Cbor b Tikharbrtitii, country of snow, a name 
ihot m obi^ifttL 

Haujidxti» df Biuixlih%li^: 

c «i Oar-jui. Serab, Mmghab, Merv and 

SatakhOhj A, coitnin^ of Stab Podi. Upper and loner Chilml, Satkb 
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ud Pinjo (mdniilam t ?) beirteen Vartand afiiS Badakhshan 1 

kiKh and K.oh-s B»ba: A^, Oicu* wparata B. from So®diiin*i mm 

Kutab 10 Cbarjui ferry, depcmUpcy of BtfMura // whwie [rrmdiwl 

dues are: , 1 / »i‘ 

Jfatifr-,-SAar$y, fonnerl)f, Kary* Khoji Khairin, H^sokam of 
destroyed by Changes, rebuJJl by StiUnn Mtraa Hoisein, adjiceirt tomb* 
of Akbsf and Aktam, "Cns of Dost MtOwniiiiad, on the Nabr+Stinhi, pro* 
duct* silk, almond*, hoti»«, gnitw*-^T«it annual fair, b,o» fanjilie* (also 
few* and AraiwJ and PliitM Klimia Bakhtb, b painter, is ibere. Tbiae i* 
a iBige ‘•Deg- tberuj the Moii»tT b Say id Suleyman and the walls of 
the lb line fieplaced in 1469 f ate lirtcribcd with vene* from Jinn. 

(3 k&N.W. isancimt KhuSatn «)ungleQf^" which *i!ll 
abound]!^ was ftmndad to this century by Mb' Kilkh AH Beg, a Kaiinm 
Ufbek, iKiill lengthwise^ watered by strenni, formed n f>r^o* Shah Pasand 
by Jonctioo of 1 streams from Ah Khonk and Ohir Var Malik jmd flow* 
on to Taihkuighajn after iniptiug Khnnifi, Sarbagh and Haibak, has 
3,000 bmUie* OnBines sro -Mtii TanikinUna Uabeks in y leciioiW; Soin, 
Ghoebman, Ak Sliik, Teli, Gaimseli, Karetna KbiyaghU and Chaghir. 
Fouuikr was a Sotn. flrem centre of trade between E. and C Aata- 
3 Mcrobant*' hoO*«a by Mulb Immi], 'Attif Bai and Mir Vili. 3 Schi>fl 
hmise* by hfir Vali, Kiiich Ali Beg and Clhularn lieji. 4 baaiiart: copper, 
iwm, dm pets—i market day* * gwat Cntnd, Khiilaitt, Vang Atigb, 
Nimitsah. Akhcha. Poroegntnaus, figs, gm|jes Jmd baked bro^ froou*. 
Near Tangj Taslikurghan unwerked coppet and iron mines, nun* of fort 
from Crbek times. Beyond the Kotil of Abdn, between Tafihktirghan 
and Muir, fort by Afial Khan, called Xmihahar and Afzalabad, wmer- 
supply fto® Naht-t-Shahi near Mamr^i^haTlf. 

TbiUAma'/, capital at present of B*, built from ruin* of B. iSjB by Aftai. 
44 butioR* of j gitna. Bokhatis lire hero. Banack* on English plan, 
ftlfio garden outside the Maar gnte, 6,000 CMndie* on the Kadar. 

AiMa, 18 faraakha (54 k 6 s> from Takhtapnl. 4,000 fnmiliea of Sarokh 
Turcomans, Strong feitres* and Amir’s cantonment. Water pattEy from 
irroatn from 

9 k6i dlsriint, fort with ditch; a,000 Sarokh Ttrrcomart 
fomilics, watered by atream from 

jfwifWi;, 9 farsakh distant. Once f«y popiiioiil, now only s.«» litiinio 
of Dibek and Sanikh Turknuians Camels tiinous ater from 

Mimittinia. 13 fanakh datant; popolanon Uxbek, Tajik ind Kardma 
Tuik. Watered by itttsmi, draining Tnoutitam* cn Sooth Maiittanna, 
atraiegienl point betneen Herai and Balkh. 

AwwAu, depeodencT of B. from accioii dme#, was subject to Persia 
till dj&oi««d by Mubanunsdam (?>. “ Koh andai «idd fortres* " bnllt by 

AfmUh or Euieim or Ktddaa, slave of (.lym. Old fon destroyed by 
Changer. i,ooo families Uibek Katighdn. 

ASo/agAwf fort sobofdtnate w KuwJna 300 settled famlUw and 400 
nomad Utbek of Ari^ aeciion, The Keicha or Batlakhshan riser joins 
the Oaus hero. LHstant frum Kitndtu 6 farsakh to N.E surrounded by 
bitU. 3 farookh from Kundux S.E. is 


412 Jfiuirmfta. Aj/Wme £adaAAs/i4in. 


1^00* scttlcfs. -1.000 rWEnotb- j Umu Tairkhjif Jtad 

Chdh From Kob ^Paiyan ind iUjtuamj in Farkhi? 

to KiJa l^iLfigi, jomitig Cld\ ilTsm ta Khan^badt thrnccto ICtiiHiiR aMij 
past tJie Kik Zal jdn* Afc iaOitus bi^lnv Kunda feny. 

CAal rifiCA in j stteai^i» in MyAiiti and Khaiil^a which join ^ XM^ two 
other descending from Farhing 4 tiH KhosT, 

The I'^rhang siresiti rkes in the Hindutnsh nod divideSi one Rowrog l« 
VVaruch the other co kiuinaliLadi aficr joining Chal at Ddalx The viUiges 
snboniiniktc to KfumAbod^ vie.: Kiighi^, Kshantop and Jangalb^i abial on 
Jv. on Ti^Eik^ j o^I S. on Daiah-i-Oiqi^ Shorih and tshkiniUh ; on A'] un 
the Amharkoh or Tnountam betweco Kind, and Hajmu Imam, 

AAfj/| subdivtBEon of KundEiE^ tlienoe xa (hrsiaVh distant to abuts 
^. 00 Roh-i-Ichilni whinh w^iamies from Siah Posh: cm ^K bound^tj* 
adjoins Khoja Jiran; era #5. FAnj>hex Kola]; on f*. KbbUk and Khailab 
4^000 families of Tajiks and Raw fas* 4 i Dowhip Jitigalik^ Hikimi 
and OjhiiuL j hiU passes oppothc Doabi and 2 oppcpsiie H-ikimi. 
Slftams run down all four gorges^ aims of Hindtikiish^ viz. j a from Kob-i' 
Ichani which unite at Doihl iind a froni Sinum Phirituand Koh-i^heikbim 
and unite at Hakim L The tmiied afrioini Rows 00 from l-inkimj to 
KhaiLiOf fhettce to 5(indrab, and lunning on to Chs] whkh it joins at 
Kiia Bingi Ms inio Ojtos some distance from KhaaabacL 

TMaAd^f ‘‘hill of blood''; KotaJ [.ala Emd and plain Ak BuUtj 
li% KJnmabad and Akcbai • S., Khmi nnd Nomalt Ah ; Koh4-^Vmhai: 
and imntoiy of Hwal 9 fitrsakh from Kbitnabaii. Tarks, Tajiks 

and Haaanii. Fon ^00 fcuailies. Endre tcrriiory 6^000 bimdies^ 

//atrar /mdm, subdivtion of Kundnz, to fii-ci Amoya ^ ;* Kik 

TM and plain wliidj mtch« from Komi Alnlu n> Iklkh ; *$., AtnbM 
Rob; jy, n%ts Atuajj, wbkh Kofi Syat and others 10 KuUib 

lemiory. 4 fatiakh from KunduB- VV'aiered by Aoiil Tuife attd 
lajilu. 5*0 families in fort Whole teniiory 4,000 fsiuities. 

A*fiTfl frjlLagcs^ Baj Kibip Khoja jinmp Doabi^ Buzdarah Jil4-Kalin* 
(^in^ : Koh^BahaTat Kheiii Jf% Buklan ^ S., 

KoJi - i - Gufgiifr; iW, Koh-i-Ishkimish. People me Usbekt and Tajiks- 
JO booses; tEiritory 3*000 farsukh which is wateied by a stieaiu 
dtactradmg from the Robi Batdrak Row* on to Duklao and Haassn Tai 
and Uniting with Buklan fiver falls witli the Kiindiu riirw inlo Qxti* 

jB^tidivistOfi of Kundiier composed 0/ villages 1 Hasan Tai 
Ueloch, Kokchitur, ScK 'J’lii. LTcbcka nmf T»tiiiki j.«oa tff 

whom loQ tn Buklin Uself ,Wd, » g farwih SH* of Kundut 
Koh-i-Shorab;, I#', G*l>r, .V, Kfih-i lUbiil: 

kolM.^iirio, MuBf Sliekh jilil. Tcrritoiy waleied by ttreutn fomed ai 
iJwhi by 2 lUenint from AjuIqL and D(j4b joining. Thts ftieua fitU* 
into Rambu rivet. The eacan lU |>(iab t« wntpewed of the Kibawtd 
and Rod «iT«ns .hich Mekh«i and falj into the 

C*>< «1U8»: K.I„hi. iwil. IbMrt. AWUn BiOan. V.mchi. 

IZTL tfT' “' *“«■ f■>«• < >««!«“ ^■ 

koon t«i Innikn. b, ^ 
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TaimuF, cedeiiTOjcd in tbc time of Md. EChan S'[|jm‘ibanlf during U]J;)«k 
ilisiurllAzics^btit a^ain rfhni]i hy ICaf ia Klii&n KatigliEUi witb Uk mritcFilk 
f»f Kabju Abdulk Klian U^bak, belwwn ILiibitk acid Ghort, wbicb he 
dsatrojwL Again dcsctroyi?d hyAfighin 4:ortf|ueaL A^itu Kiiftn reatweef 
k (^76 A.ii. §w^Qa fiimilifis, CJibdc^i Tajib 4 t Aflghant and Haianu; 
aiiTTOuaded by hilb: £» Koh-i-fteliga^h. between Gbiki anrl Narin; 

Koh-h<ficrgumb, beti^ten Gfidri and Hiibak ; Tala; M, litobi-i* 
Gftbr. 

Talley swrouiided by hilla Fort, about 40 lajnfllti. Vllitgca 
SamandAiL, Khoja Eandkushu, CHvJihiua-i - Mabian, Fahil Jabanl/Lkii 
PahlwantB^. iamiliH, U'liika and Temas seciiunt erf Kalighon 

Uibeks^ SJS~ of ICiirtdaa. Rhnft; ff % Alia bad and 

Kunduzj 5 ., N^nn; iV-^ Tangi Khii^t Euid CHiil, Shrine of Shah 
Haabtab I)iw;lna, whose ndea are univcruby fung in Turlctitani snd 
Tvho was wantonly □uirdeartd by Mahmild Bi Atalllc ECaiighnir during 
{^nbhan Ktdi Khan't tiine. 

CAalf Hubdiviiioii of Knndtu, compared of Kiahlfik Bongt, 

Miindrah and Khin KaR 700 families, Turks ani) Taliks, Sak^nbie in 
tefTitory S£. o! Kufiduiv Jlpimdiirui : A% Roiil-i-Latla fiaui! and Ak 
Bulik Pan and Knh^VAtwb; fF% Islildmuth; Khist; 

Eangf and Koh-t Ambarp 

/rrdtr^ from shrine of K. j. bmried here Populujan Tidfc *“ 
dcnottog Arab origin, as Perrian^ called ibeni "'Taiik,’' contonpiuoualy. 
li is a dependency of Kirin, ^timEed at mouth of Ror^e. Wmered by 
stream de^tidtng from Kob-i-babarak in Kh^m artd fiiU* into Kundui 
riw. Bitvojfaw- Kfllnj-Vajnfflch and KhoBt;: ff** Kirin; Koh- 
E-Faldl and /abw Dab ; Andrib. 

50 hmuesL vuia^s : Sang^i-Piuin, ^fotibahilr^ Bumioo^ 
Kliayihin^ TaM-hfir Ghari, Kiaan, Kuliannhiiii Khuabdaroh, IbifAh-f- 
Kilit, n«ak, beh VaL PopnUlbn 4.000 families, Tajiks and Kaiaias. 
At Kiihaiiiliad 4 sireamt anile- One deficends from K9Ulni, tnd from 
Deh Vilt, jrd from Kotal Artu, 4lh from Koiud Saleh 4 Lng^ They then 
flow on to Khmpin E>nshl tbtough Anilrah, wh»e they aie joitied by 
Surkh Rod stimm which desomds from Doan Shah Fannd. The whole 
then flawnn to Ghori- Aodmb is fmabhSE. from Kundiu i rnnooiKled 
by hill*. B^vjfdaria: £-f DaraJi Kbqsl, calked l\oh'i<Shekhii£i; on the 
crthtT ride Slab Posh; IK. Khinjaa: ibe Sriehang, Arad and Cul 

Bailor Kotah of the Hindukosh i KHojx 

Andrab b Ptoietny^a Dampsa tat chy occupied by Alexander after 
emerging from the hiilir 

5 Tninrher S. from Kumiut Villagei' Blzgih, WilMn, and 
GozniJL FopuEatkio, t,»o fkatilieL Fort ha* ?o hnusea, Bararu and 
TfljikiL Watered by sSneJin itoecftding from Hindukuih. anij unrtmg 
with Andiab atream floira 10 Ghwi Houndaries; E,. Andrah; H% Ds»hi 
and T>eh Ghori ^ iF,, the Karin tflUs ; Hindukuih, oppoiiite to the 
Fmi of Sb^i Kabul territory. 

It faraakh SfV from Kundui; bounded Gbnri icnitory; 

Sheikh All Hazoii; tKf l^hfi Sofrid; £-^ Chotband ot Kotah or 


+14 BijctrfatiiJt aftd /tadaMshan. 

peak nf Hindukush^ hai lo fiotwL P<jpidmiaii of iht 5 villugcs. 

A^kir, Merr, tnd Athrif^ amcMniA ta 2,000 bmilitit; Ustanhf ud 
TAjlks. Watewi bjr frcmi (llndukuBh^ and on to Ghori No 

measurement of land Eadi plougK b 5 to 6 [oitnb of seed, of whkh nder 
ttkcs one =-30 seers; each* 6j Indian seert A tenth, as one ihcep 
out of 40, Of s ID roe. On merchandise 2 rupees per load HeinnoA esGes 
decided by Kaii in concurrence with nileir. Every 20 families fnmUH one 
nuin for miliCtry service^ and feed hten.; veapons-^-match^k, swordp. and 
The liaian^ Tajiks, Uzbaks^ and Jvanighilii Of Kimdur, are 
bigoted SnnniG, speaking Turkish urd Per^Un. Fnrits not abundnot^ 
cjtcepi aiarsH- and valer-melons. Wheat, barkyp miih^ lice^cortnDp and 
pistachm nut. PJ^akchio camel load, ten tangisj pmvide tndlat Caili*! 
Ama, And Russia. MagnJticeiii Kai^igliap sent to hlindintan. 

Lamh^ fax Mm, and other skins, to Russia, and dheep to Bokhara The 
counny abcumdi with deer. 

of Kunduf and Tilakm ujihcnlthy^ Rice ahundarit \ soil 
marshy, ^foisquiio vctromoui^ like that of CaJeottn (?). Beui intense. 
HtctmametcT 60* in Joly—'*Margh lue kbahi, Kundtut bero'^: jon 

with death, go to Kundui.^ 

—From Tdshkoqghin to Yang Arigh, i famakh; tbenceSr PJii 
Ghol and the Kotal, Shibdghfi, and Irganak, la Ak Smi nod 

Kundu^ Csmi^ari marclH:?, day and nighu No habitaiimt, and 

only min water in pUin of Abctidk Eham Route aubjeet io defimlatbrtft 
Ull>eki of Bwdr ami KuUh. From Kabul to Kundui, K marches^ t%A 
Ch^'kir^ Pandn, Salehnng; thence utaxm Hindu Kush, Cfbofi ; thence 
ICuJidim Gori borders infested wLih G&vi Hazam robbors. 


[jEtactriarta ioditdeii Balkh^ Kondiix, and Badakhshtlii. 

Arrian aayi lUctna wtur the oth Skimpy of Dadus, BtradoiiiS the tsihp 
and that ii paid j 6 q laJenta to Pcriu.} 

jsS tC- Alexander wintered there on rettim fhrm Sogdians- In s|TTtng 
he vent on by Andidh ta rtie Fanjab, kaving a deputy tbeiC (Autyntaa, 
Satrap, according to Jusuo^ 

Then Bckucrui andt desctmlaniA. who were drwefi out by Scythians 
90 bu:;. Greeks fled S, ol Badakhshon ; now the ^ih Fod) Kabis (?). 

Mcanwhik Rainaii* and Pcrsfatis fo^ughL Ashkiitii dyna^siy subvened 
by Ardasher Babakan (AriaxcntesJ and HiClria rmiained Povian to ihe 
Dme of Yttdegcrd, oveithrown by Amh Muslims and ossa^niLted at Merr, 
Hindui call fklkh The tribes fumuiFi are Raf Kumars;. 

Tuthari ate Thakhur. Vartji aze Vam±i. Qmirf (mm Ghor- The Idoli 
u Buuiian are Ehim and Aijim. [We da not endorse these con- 
jectufcL— 

^ tlK « Rwjilul.S*h " tni » Urn «1 Taumriih.-) Kuajari^ »K ftflin 
Kom«, Rrandwfl of Koah, who aeitl«) Daihl-i-KijUchak, wtfhin liniil* nf 
BuhJiar. Tukbini are InhdjUuu ^ Tikhtrisun. 

i]>cfru, M the eoutitry of BacchiH, icmind* cMie tliat snd 

r.iuhiaip w(ft« ahn fond of wine. Tite Vann* entne from Vaiwicb, on the 
border of Alaijdt. 



Biufriaita, Balkh, KuMiiuz and Badakhshm. 




Tht^tpivinti it * th»t CA»o>cbtoRlCM. af fi.«criiiA. 

603 A-D. Omar conquered t'ersu. 

614. Ouuir conqiieiied Persia 10 Khofasao. 

Abdulla Bin Amir, GovetDOr of K.hora»ti, subdued B.. TjUnliin, and 
UadakUshan, «bo«e K.i»g, Bahnun Sftak, descendant of Alexander, beeanu: 
Mubunmadanr and people ditto on compulsion. 

t.aiet on the Turk TuftAnn apostatized, Tecnnveried by Kaliba, again 
lapsed, fled, and liras hilled at liJifcimish- 4,000 Arab funilla then settled 
in Baikh, «bere Muhantinsdittiism took root 
B. *01 repeoplcd. and (707) «ru splendid, espedalty during Khoitb 
Mansur. His daughter liv^ at Kundux was mode brilliant by 

Jufir. 

Kholira Abu Jtifar Mansur worked Bodakhthan mines {gold coin)' 
fftitir S^k was tributary Mir of Badakhshon. 

741, Mahno at Karsh) made moon of metcfiry (?). Kokihab, name of 
Karshi. 

Fdxal under Harun bniit Xaidtobar Gale of Balkh, tsmait SiAah wax 
tributary of Balkb. 

769. Harun gate Klioretan to Mamun. who resided at Merv, 

Musa bin Amran was Governor of Balkh and Badakhshajft Founded 
Trppa; was tnurdo'ed because a Shiah; was suooceded in Khomson by 
Tahir, who invaded Kabul whence be carried elephant 10 Balkh. 

&iti. Doud, Governor of Khurasan ; his tributary was ftmkdn Stcakt of 
fiadakhsban. Daud erected Mnushod in B. 

Syo. Muhammad Shah^ aon of (Uiban Shah, carried off hy Vnkub bin 
Lois as hostage to Balkh. The Sejestanit expetted by Samanis, {900) who 
occupied Khorasan, Balkh, and Badakhshait Captlol, Bokhara. 

Tlic 5th Samlni overthrown by Sfahmud of.GIraxtil 
Then came the Seljuks. During reign of Saltan Sanjar, the Khstoi 
(Chinese} came. Mausoleutn of Muarn-ShoTtf erected by Soltan Sat^ar. 

Khtm'arttm ^ak vanquished Ardon Shah, and Took possetsuM of 
Balkh, Bokhara, and ludskhihnn. 

Muhammad Rhowaresm Shah won the last of that line, who possessed 
abotr- 

Choj^cx conquering him, levied esntribuUooa oa Badaklishmt nines, 
destniyed Balkh for ajid ibne, and both B.’s* were in his wnV, Oughtutri 
Khooh hands up to •an. Last King erf that dynasty, Amhr Hussau 
(whtac Gpwml was TimurX fought with Aadr itofan St/aBs, who occupied 
Bodokhsh&n, expelling Baha udAiit, mtoxed Timur, relwUcd ogaitisl 
Htisatn b tJAO, submitted, ictielbd agab, and. again submiRcd 

j^gt. Haki son of Shah BahdvAdim, produced 4ih bvaibn by 

Ttmilt. His son, Shah SHthhaii^ on father's death, rebelled, and was 
conquered ofto- desperate resutsacc at Kargax Kotal, |itni Kotsl. Arituttg 
Data. Kunghoriltng. 

Timbr, rd>efliiig alto, was crowned at BoBtH. JSilon Shtkkdii wws 
by Shah Shtkh Muhammad In 13S5 Timur entrusted Kundiu, 


Bslkb wd Badskhdisw 


Bakinafta, Ba/M, ami 

Kfthulp Bjuliik!i&h!ta to hii son* to ifhom the nilm of B-tiAbshfeis 

pakt tribute. 

ZorMiiJ' fCkan Ti/as murderf^ fy ^aAit'ifd^fi ; Bald S^^A, 

his brodicT^ solicitt^d help frond Shah Hukh .MitEfi at Herac. A£\^ sQioe 
campaigning ffaAai^Jdtx was dc|>osed, and his brother Sf^Amad^ 

appointed^ 

In 140^ native Chietj were deposedp and MirziL Sarjurightamish 
appomted Governor; Bahauddia was taken h(»tage to HerjU, and 
Mahmud made hl» submUsiotr. 

143S, & Ahusaid Mku conquered ALauddaubit who took StidaAAiM^t 
but was deposed by the Suliau's lOrt- The niler^ SAaA 
antj hii uin witre hilled. He was a poet, and Ich 6 daughters. 

1457, Amir Jcialiiddini local Gotcnior undei: Mina Abu Bakr. He was 
assasttmted^ and SadsAA^Mfi occupied by Sulian Mahmud Aliraa of llaikh 
and Khaildu. Then SuIlzh J/atfaifi Aftrw fought hiin, and in T4^a 
aiiacied both R"a □nd Kundui;, ruling in Httst, rt-erectifig Mamrd-Stiarlf. 

14S1, In 903 A.11. the rebel Kliuaro Shah^ having heard of the intention 
of Sultan Hdsnln Miria to restore SdU^n hlns-dd Mi™^ son of Suttan 
NfuhaiDuiQd, to hii patcnml ttmlory, invhed Sulciu Mai-iidp and deprived 
him of eyesight- Suti^ then proceeded to Samarkandf shoitly 

aftcrwartls hilled by Mnhatuniad Ivhan, Shlbdnt UEhok, sil Sarakhs. 
Baisangiur ^lir£a, who 0 cd from Samarkand to seek protection of Khuaro 
Shah, al^ put tu death by lailer. Khutm Shab then rebelled igamat 
Badi - ul - Zamiu, and tnvudctl Ealkh. Ihtdhiiu Rosainp brother and 
deputy of Badkil<^rTUin, shut bnnseJf up in fort which was besir^ed by 
Klitttro Shnh ; ktter failedi and returned to hb country,, 

M*t9- In Hbiif-ut-Zaitidn removed 10 liatk^L Ibdhfm Hosim 

returned to HiraL Then KJiurso Shah Acknowledged altcgiance to Suiiin 
Hoaain Mirza, of Hijit* caused KJiiitbl to be read, and coin siruek in 
Badakhshln^ Fwundujtt lliadr^ ami KhaiLin, in mme of that mqnsndti- 

14119, In 90S A.IL SuJthn Sii id Chaghaitah Ruicr of Rii'^hghaT, leaving 
koshid Suliin ni Xiahghar, invaded RtdakhahiLn, and took po^eisiait ot 
half country aiimi ^ Rurting Dara, boumlary of Pinter. He iian5|KJiled 
people of Badakitthin to Kislighar and Virkanih and Badakhshkn familiM 
cow settled in L Turldataii are descended from aii^rml coloay eaubitiHcd 
by SolUn Sa-ld. 

Same year MuhamiiLad Khan, Shrtiaxii Ufbak, haviDg ovettliTOwn 
dynasty Toimitr, invaded Tutkbiia, earned away Shah EkgaiUp 
daughter id Viinai Khan, pabooer to Samarkand. Invaded afrerwordi 
Hnitf Shidmini Kulib, Badath^hiui, Kundiiz^ and Buklin. At Peny 
Of Tiniib ms ofjpnfccd by Bad i ol Zamiq, yolcr of Balkh. But Khusns 
Shah, on wb»c aHspmdfm Badj'ub/^uuia had relied^ secretly combiaed 
with Muhammad Khai^ and held back. Dadj-uUZjmit) wa compened to 
fetttm to Balkh. 

149a. tn 909 ^11. ihe pTcdominxmee of Muhniumod Khoii, Shthrfni, diove 
ZahhiHl4iin lUtw fmm naiiv^ oomtty ol l•a£ghlltta, He Tcured to 
Htw, vcctired alliatiee of Khuaro Sliab. Latter atterwarcU wvm over to 
IQ Balkh, w« iUno by UrUkm on bank of Murghab 




‘ BuclfiniiSii sttif 4 ^/ 

formerly knoura « Mcre-Rod. Thus tad tatme of mui* *lw birring 
reign of Sultiln !iliitiAain]ad ^flTT4, hcW for 15 *i(ik oi Vksfoy 

of Kisir, Kiindot. itnd Badakbstian. but was a traiim and lyiatiL Neat 
year |m^r took po*se»stod of BadiklttbBii. Also MubonMiiad Khan, 
Shfbibil, Invaded Kbeirasii!, nod Snttan Hosain Miraa mucbed from 
Herat lo re|)el Intasion- He died at Bdt» Hihi, in Badghpt Khotaaan 
and llalkb fell into hands of tnvadet. 

1494. Bdbet kit brother, Kiw Mirza. in BadakhsMB, croMed Hindu- 
Rush, and dtacended on Cebtit, wom •hence be expollcd Mubamniad 
^diitcim Beg, (kivenJOT of Sultin Hoeain Miria, and scired country. 

In grj .s.». Naair Mina, brother of Baber, ira* eipeUed by AMiuliB Khan, 
Uibak. from HadakhrMn, and rtlired to Kabul. Was filaoed in duugc of 
ZamiiMliwar and Kandhar. Cruv^nineftt of Kondua and Badakhahad ww 
enitu&ted by Abid ulla Khan to one of Utbak ofSccis named KamatlH. 
Peapk of Badakhshdn refused Uabak tole. Kamorbi «a driven dial, and 
«rmlivc of Ragh repLioed him. 

Nest you Shah Begam, daugliicr of Sultan Mubaiuinad, Hesttuded 
from old royaL family of Badokhahan, escaped from Muhainmad Khan, 
md proceetkd to Hirai, from rrhcoce she repaired to Kabul to 
meet her grandson (daugbiet^a son, Khan, who lived nt Court of 

Baber}. Baber's authority was QOt yet eatshlahed in provincu of 
UaiatajaL Kaniius tebdling against him, he adraDCed to chastise them. 
During his absence Sltah Began pat her graodson on tbrooe of Kabul, 
and caused KhatlM to be read in His name. Her miscondMCl gate uOimee 
to Baber; hut tliat fotbeaiing monarch spared ihen, and on hit return to 
Kabul, both remained at Court. Utrta Khan far a time was removed to 

Kandahar. , 

Shah Bcgam was a clever lady. Bewailing to Biber of Badakhshan 
loss of ancestot's country, she induced htui to aid her graadson to rocorer 
it Shah Bcgttiw and grandson crossed the Hindu Kush. Mina Khan 
advanced to BadakhsMu, wiiboot hit grandmMher, and she fell into hands 
of Mirra Aba Bakai Choghatla, who advanced from Kishghar to sdxe 
country. She was Uken to Kishghar. Meanwhtk, Mina Khan leued 
the pessant of Ragh, named ZaMr, w'ko ruled in Badakhsban, aitd hit 
f«ter brother kBIcd Zahir with <7 of his tolloweES. Accemion of Miria 
Khan was acknowledged neai day by people, who relwcted the mam day. 
Thrs was caused by Shah RamwWin, Chirigh Kush, "lamp eatit^gishfir," 
founder of s new sect in Badakhshin, who taught that 
t. The world was not created, hut is telfeMittig. 
j. After death there re no tusurreeiiaa of body ou doomsday. 

5. The ordera of the Shora^ or Mahooiedan law, were binding only 
during the lifetime of the prophet, but are not obligatory now. 

4, In the pretent age it is diligatory only to read the Kalimi, and n> 
undentjmii its true import. The Laws of Sham* are not ohliptioty any 
kw^er. 

5, Carnal inlacoume is lawful with one’s own daughier. 

6, tawfni to sHed blood nr apiwofrmie jiropcRy of turenber of uiie's 
own sect. 


4iS Bactrmiux, Balkh. Kttmiuz and Badnkhsh^n. 


Those who dented laith ui above m Badakhthin wen ilaio by Shah 
Ftaju^ud’iJic^ s^nd fiiccessoir% who betbvcil ^n txtch [n;ujnjer to aiuiiti 
^wioTL 

Slkoh Rw-ud-dlft was a ru 4 :ive of the Sistiin Hllht 4nd descciyled Crons a 
Enriuiy Tcncp'ated hy the pea|je of B^dakbfihxn. His doctrtnes still &rc 
followed by hetcrodo}^ Mahomt^dan^ about bill pans of Eidakluhan. Waa 
ioviLtd fronj Stsiao ducing rule of tJs^ Oiref, MiAammsd XJuin. 
bhibaju MIrza Khan tedaced up[ief patt of Hazara] coLintt;y of 
Baihtkbshan, only. Plair eountty was possesited by tJxb«)u, who julned 
tlieni witli KiindiLK; eoimiTy bt^ween these two was hi the luiidt d iihah 
Rjui-ud'<lliL Aoolher rival o( Mira KJua had aJrOjidy beeii' teitiovod 
by Zabfr, the peauii chief, who waa siain by htira iUutn- His name was 
Mohtrik Sitah, who buib Fort Za&r, which l^tfl itU attacks of Ifahaks. 
^fdurih Shah was put ii> death by Zabir. Miiaa Khan's anxiety to 
destroy authority of Shah Razi-ud-din msgestcd (be eraploymefit of Molios 
iir Mabotnodan Divines to draw him iuio a retigious controvcrfyi Shah 
Ran ud-din was Taoquisbed ; people were undccetveih so cut off hii huad, 
and preMTRted it to Miraa Khan, who Eeizcd his ictriioiy. 

Same year death of htuhamniad Khan, Slifbaai, at Wcnr, ia battle 
against Shah Ismail halai of Fcnia; Lcmpted Mirza Khan to cowet 
Kttadm, which be tooik after cspelUng Governor of Muhiunitiad KHan. 
Then Bitter came to Kuodus to inrade Samarkand He prccetdeJ to 

Balkb wiiti Mirxa Khan, and was well received by Govemar o( Shah 

IstnilL, b charge of that eapilnl, Baber depuusd Mim Khan to seek aid 
ftoiti Sbab Imnail, who tern ibetn t:,ooo men. With thi* help Xaber 
advKiCEil agaiiMi Ifilialis, who encountered him by river Bughsh Hamsta 
Sultan and Mebdi Sultin, Uzbaks^ the rulers of Kuloh, who slain, and 

Hiiar and Kulib Call into hands of victors. Shah Itnidfl was again 

applied to (et hetp, which he gavt^ aJid Baber maiched sgaLnst [1500^ 
S a ma r k i ftd in the oostume of a Kishbub. The Ustak njJetf fled to 
fJaibr-i-Kitichuk, On letnra of FersuiV trnope, Ahid-olJa Khm, Urbak, 
miisteivd Kasaki and Uxbakt of the Daaht i-Kipchik agiiintt Bibev, by 
whom he was defeated. Dcmg puraoed to Choi, .^bld-ullah Khan made a 
bold sundt and defeated the more nuntcroue army of ilabet, and ail 
SamarkiiiMl and Bokhnra. fidl into hands of Abld-uUah Klian. Again aid 
of Shah iBiOiill was obtained, and a tnllle was tought at Ghixdiiwdrt, 
Punune tiivoured Uabtka The I’ereian eommanilcrs were stain, and 
lUtier Raced to fly tu Hhai Shidmaa. 

Kveoti ttiutsCcij^ Balkh to Baber, After spoliation of their kingdoiri 
^ Vliihartimnd Khan, Bhlbim Uibak. Badi-ui-Zaman, utt of Sofia a 
^Qoitt with bk son, Mme Muhammad Zaman took refuijc at 

■he Court of Soliao Salim, ol Ttiikcy. 

died from clfaa* of « .nthm*. and ahonJy boililitiea 
•liitb «» n.lcd IT Slul ^ ,bW 


Madt^stis, fCuxdttz nftd BsdtjkAshitu, 4*9 

Bitlfch *^bs occupi^i A (pjjirtei sprsn^ tfp betwceo Muhanuiittl 
and Urdu and fanner was expetled. Muhammad Zanun afterwards 

killed Urdu Shah, but ICatam 8«ft brother of lauei, baffled his anemjite 
to occupy Ualkh, and uansfnned the city to Khan Mina, Bater'* 
Ueulenanl at Badahbihjio. Mir*a Mnhainniiid 2 imuln horeted areiiitd 
Baikh, but wa* seieed by Governor, and with advice of hlima Khan, 
Coretnor of pa-i*Wh«hAn, sent to CabuL He was wdJ reetined by Biber, 
who aUied him wiib Ida dciLighier, and mode bim Governor of liatiih, 
which he kept tilt reign of Hnuiiiyiiij, where he repaired afictwatd* in 
India. He was drowned during period of overthrow of Hiuniydn by She* 
Shah. 

,5,3 tn 9JO a-H. .\bd'Ultnh Khitn lqf»k uppoilunlty of dciiih of Shah 
lamiul Salb 10 invade Khoiisu), and took p t a tm aioa of Bilkh, which 
passed to Bokhara henceforward. 

rjog. In 9*5 Sollin Said ChOghalUt, fur« of Kish^htr, mvaded 
Badakhshao, but was repulsed. Kcat year his successor, hlaasdr Sultan, 
advanced against Badakhshin, which he daitool bcotuae it beJnitged to 
Mirm Aba Bakar Oiogb«»» of Kiishghw. Khan Mina made leras 
with Mnnsiflr Sutiin, by which E. of Badakhshun, frnia Tang Bala to 
K ish^iiir, came to Minatir. Khan Mina died in same year in Hadakh- 
ahin, and Baber appointed bis son tlumaydn to the ebatge of government 
of that jimrinec, which he kept 10 yeara. 

1511. In Baher took Kandilhar, and placed Kamfiit Mina in 
pcHseasioR. In pjj (ig**) Huroiydo wo* recalled from Badakhvtutn, and 
teidaced by Hindiii Mina. Mansilr Soluln advanced w invade Badakh- 
fhdn. HindiJ shut himsdf up in Fort Zabr, and, after 3 montha' degci 
Mansur Saltan returned to Kishghar baffled. AtUQOua to conolcite (iuler 
of KiUhghar, the fa>iighted Baber placed Salaimaa Mira, >he son of i)i 
Khan Miraa, who was rebted to Kasbgbar ruler, in charge Of 
SoicUkhslian. 

*518. In 935, after teatoratioii of HumiyiJo to throne of India, 
Solairaao Miroa rebelled Humdy fin marched to chostizu 

bhn. He crowaed the Hindu Kush to Titgaran, where he was m« by 
Sglafmatt Miria. He ded directly Cwm Humiydn's troop*, and relircd. 
Humilydn advaneerl lO Talikan, and reated a months. Solniman Mirra 
offered allegiance, and was restored to gfr™*'™®** pro vine t 

HinddI Mina tmt sent to Kandoliir to rejilace Katnrin Mrtta, who was 
recalled. Kammn was incensed, and went through .VlaiiruiM to Bolkh, 
whiidi was gov’crned by Fir hlnhamnutd Khan, Hibak. He induced Pif 
Muhaminad Khan 10 join him, and invaded Dodakbshin- Mtrss Sulifsaan 
and hisstoD Ibrahim fiedoo approach of Kulahi and Kamraii, establisJitng 
antimrity in capital, which he left in charge of Karacha Khao, advanced 
10 Tilakdo. Ksracha Khan w« attacked by Mira Hindil, and Bed to 
Tdlnkdn. When HintUl's army was croaing the 'Talakan reieum, Knnicha 
Khan fell un it, snd defireted Hindal with tost This wu retrieved by 
the arrival of Hunutytlji at the streum. Knmrin Mira Bed. and wbs 
herieged in Fort Ta l a k An. He bod been djesetied by Pb Huhunmad 
Khan on report of Hutmlydn's sppmich, and thoi iwduced; solicited by 


420 Biutriana, BalM, Kundtts and Bada&Jtskan, 

Sutoiiniu) Mitaca, who had joiaed Hunyfiia, pardatt, wlucli was granted. 
He retired to KuLib, and liv«J on baunt; of UsbaJt GJiiaf. 

*53> 1“ 95* Kamrin renewed hi* aitempt* on Badakhshfin, and the 
aid of Pif Nfuhunmad Khan with Kanuio resdted in invasion of Bdkh 
l»y Rtmtuydn. But Kittieiytlii icnimed to Kabul without saoeesa. 

tjSi. In 9^8 tof iakbs h in was occupied by AbcJ-allsh Khan, Uibat* 
and lire Hindu Kush was acknowledged bi? Akbar to mirl: boEtndary 
between his otnutli)' nod thai of Abd-ollah Kiian. Shah Rath Mirra, son 
of IbnAftn Mtrza, shortly had to fly from Badathshan, and went to Akbar 
in India, Hic Emperor declined to meddle, and granted fagitrte a jsgif 
in Molwa. Meanwhile Mahammad Zaman* «m of Shah Ruth Alirat 
assumed Cliicfduoiahipof Batlskhahan, with mppott of people. BirtfOts. 
of Abd-ulUlt Khan, Hjibak^ drove Hun out of oonntry. MuhanuDod 
Zsioan 0cd tp Kabul, where he slew Kiitm Khan, Governor of Akbar. 
Hts son aieoged his lasher saute day, and stew Mahammad Eam^u, 

1^89. In teed Abdul Momin Khan, son of Abd uJlidi Khan Uabak, 
aucoeeded to throne of Bokhara on death of bis father, Both Baikh and 
Badahhshiin went included in dominion of Abd-uJIah MomiD Khan, und 
hi» succeSKus Jam Beg Khan and Wn Mihomed Kfian. 

^593' Hnt iu 1010 the ruler of Bokhara, having placed Khowdja 
Hasin, u nephew son) of Akhir, i* charge of Budaktuhdn, he 

rebelled against his aoveretgi^ and csuied Khutba to be read und coin 
struck in name of Akhar, He was puiushed fuler of Bokhiru, who 
slew him in battle. Batkh and fiadakhshin were given in cliarge of M'aJt 
Muhammad Khan, brother of chief of Bokhara, But latim dying, Wali 
Muhammad Khan took Bokhara, and gave other two to his nejihew N War 
Mulutnitiiad Khan, Soou Wall Muhamtirod Khrni wus slain by anoihei 
nephcWi Inuliin Kuh Klian, who oBorticd Bokhara. This was 

short Hi* eyestghi hiiled, and he went a pilgriaiage to htceea. The 
vaiant throne was occupied by Naiai Muhanunad Khan. 

ifljS, In tojj Natar Sduhammad Khun was deposed hy iij ^ 
ml fkgiuded to Oovcmoteni of Badakhshlo, and hi* son Ahd-ulfAii* 
Khan was elcvuted 10 ihione of BokhanL The depaed dilei; angry at 
defection of his suns, bt^ged aid of Empenr Shah Jihan to fbnn a 
kingdom iit Tiunsakiana, iucludiog ltjtda l fh* tiLlt ^ Baikh, 

(7u Ar tmdntiid.) 



INDIGENOUS ORIENTAL EDUCATION, 


WITH SPECIAL REF£K£N'CE TO LVDIA ASD, IX PARTICULAR, 

TO THE FANJAR 

Bv Dr, G, W, Leits'er,* 

KORAX SCHOOl^ 

READ, in the nzme of thy l,otd ? 

VV'bo created men ftoni eongented blood t 

READ, for tliy Lord is ncMt geaerons I 

Wlia fHu p£M / 

T^iJgbt QLiu what he did not know I 

wai the very first wmd whicli iht Angel Gabriel told to the 
Afabian prophet. It ht the Uni word of the though tiie emkr of 

Us chaplets it now changefl. The above fini vemcSi taken itotQ whai; it 
now the i^ih SiinL ddivcicd at are genenilly alJowed. to have been 

the first that ww revatJed, It It the kcy-Btiotua df ihc ” the 

ftKfJt that “ prteeoiineidljr d«er¥» to be neuJ” a word ihai raay i mltied be 
ayncmyutotis wiih ‘' rcmlrng** gertcially, hW in the S 5 th SCtrat ‘"The AU- 
TOcrerfal has taught man reading (m the Korin); He orated mans He 
taught lira diacrnnmaimg speech (or Eaegeats^ " Beyin* ‘ mterpreCOit^nh 
The lAUi and muon wilh [hefr «aTbltSt plmtA and wpnhip Him , He 
raised the heaverii and appointed their balance in order that you nuiy not 
transgress tn measure j thcfefore weigh jusii j and stinE not the bakooe* 
When a cliHch whettier a boy four four tnonths and tom 

days olik the fnends nf the fiitnlly itss^tuhlet iod the chAd h dnsS£cd lU tti 
bfv dolhea, wbiciit aa well as the boards booki, wiiiing material atui the 
distributed swectroeal, me provliled by iii maternal gmodmother Of 
ntaiemal grajiiUaiker m unde. The chQd b then seated on m cuahkui^ 
and the JUabiie alphalMt (smnetliiiea abo the AfMc nuttictaljh ibe prescni 
lutroduetiiiii lo tbe Kodn (the Eatiha oi (^>en«ig chapte), the whole of 
the ^i^th and fhe^iiuKcd verses of the sjih SOrar are plaeed before 
It, and h b tflughi to repeat them jdiw some reblive or the respeaed iittm h 
S oraeuTDcs^ als<>» she S^jxh Sura ii prtmotinced* which eacSob the teaching 
of the books of Abraham and XCotet. If tbe chiki h ac^l-wilted, ami 
refLuen 10 lepeM, it te u^de lo pfonemnee the '• Qiimliia,"—‘‘In the name 
of God the AW compaa^onam, the SpedaUy Mcfcifid**" which » acce|ired 
msieiul of tilt above dfHd^oia^ and frera that day Its odcK:>uioo b deemed 
lo liiL\x commcocciL Arufmg the Lnii'ef dassiBa tkb ctr^ony b dbpcrticd 
with, chU^d. b «nt stralglit to the Xliilk wtib soaie awocimeaia. 

Sotnfiimei the diUd «ita in awe Ibf a day or two bdbre the ccretAony* 

* ^frut I wftll 6 tuix a of TodlgeilOlli OfMDial ^ UI^ ill 

r»dailtaj^lct ntHbr Eumptxn wik\ tij W. Lditnr. 

XEW SEKIE^. VOU Vlll. 
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dufiog which also rhf tDr^ <:o«EX&£ rt to rt^t the i*?ries liy polling 

#tiTe«imei}t34 laddu^ in Indun, mto its hiantls. Indecdi evciyihiiifg if 
dant to make ibe iniiimion of the child a* iitipresfive as piwsEblt oti [ts 
miad, as alto as lo celeb rate the events where vef ciToimstances iillo^ (t» 

Hy invit&tEonf and ptetettts to fdetidt and relatiiref. 

At schcjol, which j* gettfintUy auac^hed lO a mosque, oj iidd in die 
Pottbo at oue of the loom In its quadrangle, the chDd is taught those 
Sdru of the Korin, bcgionijig wiib ihe tb^ to the end of tlic voIumCi 
whkb wore probably all given at Mecna, thus rollowiti^ rht prn|>er diuxacy- 
logical cixdcfp which nuikes the SCirai ddiveted at Mecca precede lhs»e of 
Mc:diruL I'hc fonnci Sfimi are also much shorleri ai^d aie couched in the 
mspired kmj^oge of a poe!-prophet or teacber, whiUt the lenglhy Medina 
Sums are more tbc pruductlon of ii Lcgi&btor^ dcaimg wirb more advanced 
subjects than the easy and eloquent odmCKiitions to be impressed on a 
child's roind- 

It is perfectly imc that ibe icAchera of these Korin schools are tsot 
good Arabic sdiolorf: iadnd, miiiiy of the in have ooly a hany UTider- 
standing of whal they teach the chiEdren {Ijoys and girls up lo a certain 
read logrtbo- \ 6« my account 4 ii the ** Rac^ of Turkey, with specki 
reference to Muharuinadtn Educalicnii'" from whitih a parage h ipiotcd In 
reply to Quest inn 43 of ibe tndLui Education GoRimtS¥ion, on th effiih^ectnf 
mix<d ichooEt^. At ihe oartie HmCp 1 carniot Admit thut *^any qf ibem are 
inuible to sign their unkss, indeed, he be a blind tlifla (of one 

who hu conimiUnI the whole Kf>nm by heart}, n ineiiiber of a scbotanic 
and priestly frarettiky« among whom I hat^c mt\ men of the mo 9 t astounding 
mmiiDiy, which sornetimea quite HUppjkefl the place gf a very eicren^lre 
readiiu; of Arubic litcnLLurc. For instance, an ofBctattng md Maulvi of 
the OficniAl College, LahoTe, begat] bts curcer by standing firs! iti Au 
C5caittinalioo in the Arabic langimge, Liw and LitEraiiite, among Jt 
^dmable nuniber of competing Maul vis. A? for the staituieni that the 
bumble t^cben of the KoMo iclumls dJjsclajm attogetbor the ibilky to 
uudcrstanii wlul they read or teach, ihcy uiay, indeetL with the dlgrritary 
of Queen Candace, who waa rmtiltg Isaks, the Projdiel, reply to PtdUp^s 
query—^ DndrraLandrtt thou wbat ihmi teadest?'^ ** How can I, except 
tome tniui should guEde mcr But, like the Ethiopian m rpnesriariH they 
gencralky do posseia a very fair conceptiDii of thic: meartirij^ of the Koran s 
for whax Mphaminaddii* rxccjit the grearui ^tiokr^ can fully uiKkrrstand^ 
or diogetber mUunderstand, ibai moat remafkable of {irodjictiotis? Were 
m bishop to aak a vilbge^ooioianet wbctbiBr he und^tood the KiblCt he 
inighi* {>eihaps, gtr a stmllar answeT. Indeed, it k difficult for the tcichci 
10 be altogether Igzioram wliat he ieaebirs, tar the pTayere and rcdtalicntf 
ore in daily practice, and evcrythifi|:+ if not everybody, around hitn telli 
him, a| one time or thn oihe^ what they mean. 

Mgreovefi, rhesr MullaBr who are in vome places reJleil Kat^Muilaa or 
Nliii-Md1jia*"-= ball’Munaa tiy rheir hcticr^y bealdesj teucblug rhctr |iupi±s 
ihe tofuisJ r^adin^ of the Kniao, pirribriu niflrtli| e M^d fun ml serriw, 
M wdtl Afl other cerentimica in whiilk icju|in|ts ffwu the Koran and eetiiiu 
priycTi ire n«oe«Ty. Even iht uiere readme of ibe Kurin acemstdy U 


Aerdu SfActf/s. 
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DO mean mccomplbhincnt, p£ it involvei the RTViitefI core irii gfrjtif the 
contir;; rowd-lMfrits—» mazier of rtie utinost imjHjrtuncjff, not only in 
puted pcissage^ but aUo tn the feneml mcernffiiatiofi nf the Kordn., tf all 
KnglLihmErd c^mM **merely'* read their Bible in Hebrew, Tatm <ir Greek, 
not to 5{ictk of tl»ir knotnng their Sacted Sciiptum b/ heart in these 
languages, and cmild apply suitable ^Ki&^es tn tTtry daily oceuxteuee of 
iheir live*, they would, I Bdbmit, posaas en accomphsktiicnt of which they 
might rtawnably be prood. MtaiOttv te tu^ Mortiitft or THE 
and I, for one, rejokc that In aU ruiive ^yatetn* the %ntl ti so well lirepamt 
for the TCidy reception of imdita of erery kind by the prelltninary rninlfig 
Ufa fict^liy which Is miha- the bealihy detclopment of all ftcuhie^ There 
can be ihtle duuln that the shstHowness and seir^nomplaccney of ttiodem 
itndemt is laiigdy due to the want of ihc lufficieni enltimljon ol the 
memory m Cnir schools} and it b fmihahle that, with thetr jotther cacenstar, 
the gift of meiiiory, in which the Oriental native SiiJt standi firtt la the 
world, viU also dlBappear along with Ids Ifinguoge, morals and reU^on- 

^gain, ahhoMgh the leachrri maj rwt eiptmn the rcligmui books in the 
dementary Rudn schools, the parents to whom the boy repeats his lesson 
often do, and this they am ctiahkd to do, even t( they catitioC write and 
read Uii^tnstTtciv frts[n their lecollecdons and experleneea of life artiJ oi 
fcligiaus exerciaet, so that there are scarcely many ^futiainiriailcmJ who do 
not undentami the gefietal drift of a poisage fFuni the K>^nifi or many 
Hindus that of a ^mcrit devotional book In rniliuTy 04& The con¬ 
sequence of the pczinratioii of ihc ^fuharnntadsn population by Aiahic 
words and phrasn U that Atwbk legal and other tckntific wordi rti Urdu 
tmuBlaimns are undemood, to a eeftain exieni, even by the ndgar. This 
ii itis the taih: with Fcrnaji words which arc conlrried to the educaicd class 
and only blier to the ebs^s below, whilit this m scarcely at uLL the esse 
with ncwly coiMd words, from English or even pore Hindi* unless^ indeed, 
the talUrr me chosen ot invented with more dierniminaiion than has. been 
displayed in de|:^rtmcntit and other publications. 

Even were the “Koj^n schools *' a^ edticatronally wonhleis** as they 
am described to be in our Ufhdai Reports, Lhcy would iiQl deserve respect 
and lender trcatmenl w the nurseries in vhidi the hulk of our 
m&dan felJow-subjcctu derivct if ofilyp the Shilibolelhi of ihvir religion, but 
they do mw, they giir hope and comlrirt and resignation 10 miUbfii of 
hoiuan beings, whom ibc irritarinn^ bl$e vkwi of life and disconteni timght 
by <Kir sjstjcm would lenckr tinhapiiy and driv^ into disaifectian. 

It shutdd also be borne in mind that the Kordn schools ansner i dnuhle 
ptirpose* jfjTii that of giving thflJt [imount of religioas knowledge which ii 
essctiliil to a good Muhammadan and which was more hitclligible« when 
Ambic was more spoken than it Is now (a remark which alto ipplics 
10 Sanscrit among Hiitdus us regarxk those Schools in which nnly San^tt 
leligioiis booki are taughli* a^d^ tTiaf ul pfcpataiton for higher 

Kofin schools or Araliie Schools, in which ihe KouLn is expUiried with 
corisdaitioui and schobrljr fliinutmcK In their prw^i humble and 
negketed cnndiriorit they surely must mcidcntally also teaeh ihe fw ^ 

**reading and writing " aitd 1 can^ thereforr. m« undcfstoml the semarks 
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of Mr Attioli], which crthw iJitMlors have since Tcpcjited in one fortn or 
ssnuihoTi ihat ^^aEteniliincti at Kor&n Mrbool dtm rti>f nccefsarily involve a 
knowledge of mdiftf and wiiiing." t>Q& this atjply lo the l)*y9 
only^ whti leaiTi the Korin from ipetopiy ? If not, whit rhu aiatement 
mean? I quote one of the passages bi which is ck^chii from difi first 
Edncarionaf Rc|Kjrt:— 

The number of Koran schools h BivcJi os hJSSi tint I have no 
doubt that the number r& mutA p^a/rn In several dkErkts sfAix^is 

arc mentlonec^ /ivi fAat fifvl^iiMy ^rtry is Me 

is foliai a Ai altenduncc at these school doe3 

f^ms^rri/p /arWfv! *f &/ f^adhg and wrising, I have omitted (Jie 

pupils of the Kaiun sdiooU from my aUnilatbii of boys under ttisuoedon- 
OJ eoaw^ subtly Korin schoolf am attended only by Muharotustdans.'’ 

Howf'VEF, not to leave ihe matter of reading (and» of wriung) 

in Korin schook In doubt. It is impoMibb UJ team lo read the Korin 
flruh all the atteriliun which its vowebpoinla smd acaaititnation feqniret 
withaui that ihis shifulJ Kf^smriiy involve a knowledge of riuiding. lire 
boy fiFst learns tire alphabet in the ^ Kiida Haghdctdi^” said to have been 
compiled first for Lhc son of a Baghdad KlmilEa ; then, as stated before* 
the last chapters of the KorryXi as also the five ^kdlimas,^ in which the 
{mndpal teneis of I»lam are cotuained and which are explained to the 
[HJplk, whtki the of th^ kiltmas have also ioteFlineat transia- 

liom into Urdu of Ferso^I'anjabi* The boys also kam iht Muhammadan 
profession of creed, heginrung with ‘^amatuu tdllahi wa tnl wa 

kattJbih} wa muLllhi believe in i^oif hi& angeLf, his (revealed) bcKrkSi 
w, the Kcnin, the TiSra (Old Testament^ the Psalms, the Sahlfa of the 
Jewish prppiwu and the Kew Testament* his apostles, the te^snttoction of 
the dead and iHe day of judgment, the exiticnee of Paradise and Hclli 
etc. He rs uughi ihe practice of prayerik many of which were coniained 
to hb Koran readings In most Komn sc hook also the following ekEueninry 
reTiglout books in Urdu, l^erslan or Paniaht are taught 

Xam-uh^tnsalli (a book of prayera) in ver^. 

Kah-i-Nijdi fthc road to uJvitidni containing Et^igtous teoeU, In pros^)^ 
Bey'Uatndfsn (threats to thnae who do not pray, chidly com- 
pikd from the Korin) in verse. 

KasihaMiima (adiooniEioas in i‘crsc* whicli, ct/nf, caamm ibe 
folkming aiivice 

“ Alwayt remember God ;; rnake yoar heart glad wtili hia nairre; 
ctiltivaie ilabdil km) Xhh earth whkti it your temporaiy and desert- 
home, if you wish hafn>in«« m the next worldAlso Buch practicait 
predeniial advke as ** i>o not he n sccniity, even for yoot father* 
w Btlorw any one to tic secority for you. fot lueli a count only 
encoursgei sid, etc-) 

MaMH Hiiuit (religimii precepts tegardkig tajtti, prafer, fistiiig* alms¬ 
giving. and lill^TiiDiu^). 

^hhi-ka siidia, the morning star (of a amnUr chaTacict as abfive), 

Mhi] Subiiaxil 1th e sxitiE u above; veff pof^okj in »he Fim)aip)~ 

Kit6^^nl-«lrabia,--4oiics of propbcia, liotM in pfoae and vcfie. 
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XLiny of these schools sdd Petiiiui to thflir coutr, nfrefthc poul! ba* 
ntftitered hi* rtlijpouj Hulics- The popit may then take up the aiady of 
Anbic, 10 which Petaian is alwayt eonsfdtreil W be nn iniKKlticlidn, when 
he will sCijtilre n knowledge of the meaning of the K.omrt end of other 
books, of which more hereafierr 

I'he Kotdn schools, which aw very nuinetoua, may be found aimost in 
every iDo«quc, even if ihey should only coniain one or two pupils. They 
are aho held Itt houses, and it is not usual to have a laifg,e number 

nf pupil* in these schoolv #* each is suppowtl to fwiuire spectal auendon, 
Cxcei^ioit in such large cstablishmcnLi as the *'fiats Mian'ka Ltars, the 
<• Icssoii^hoMse of Ham Hian* near " Mian Mir,** whew them ate more than 
aoo boys prcpctnng for the office of IWfi* bf Jeatning the Korin by heart. 

It will he reitutmlmfed that the services of Haflaw afeptefmnttally sought 
for in fiJIfog voDinfaca of priests und guides of prayer at mosques, and ihut 
they are tsaentiul to lead prayer at the Terawlh,® Nupplicaliou* during 
the nighti of HamiUiln. 

There are also innumetab'e Kotdn schooli in the private houses of 
Moutri* and icligioua palron*, among Whom wulowi hold an honoured 
ptace. The btlw often (e«?h the Kotio ihimMlvas to boy* and little 

girls. _ , * L 

The dtwipline in these sehotib it maintained mow eodly than tn the 

more nutneroosly attended Perrian wJhool^ but is otherwise much the 
same.* to the Komn, a* alw in the Persian schools, ihe aenfor boy or a 
s i^riffni mutiuor (generally the teacher's sen, if he i* cotnpelcnt)aaivUiri the 
instrticifun and supervision of the school, and takes the pl^ of ihc hetd- 
tearhet doritur hi* ab-icnce, thus qualifying to become hi* *ue«^, OT 

u J^bstifoh _by wlsicU oaincv indeed, he is known, ancl which, as it wete» 

puts the teacher in the seal of “ the prophet," with hi loyal assistant a*, 
the "Coming Kheltfah.'* The iiwome of the teacher of a school atuched 
10 a oiovcpm h derived either from its Undetl or mhrf endowmeut, or 
from a sham in the ofletinga of the foiihfiil. Some of the pupil* may tren 
rjov fc«, though Ibis i* not usually coniideftd to be jtceeplahie, #* the 
mstruction ■* given for the “ she of Cod," *' Ullah,” " ft mbll diah, **i nd 
|ii^v, " On important occajfionSj hirwever, in the pupir^ fimiily, a preiciii 
may be olTertsd to the teachers, and it is a gratifyitig dtcitrusianee that 
pupil* who have left the school ever TEtnember theh religious tcaclter by 
Kuding him, imy. * rujiee on the *stfi of KamSitaTi, or when a inartiage or 
a malt chiW* birth Ukm place b their iimily; such pr»^y* may te 
accepted m «gn»bf the pupa’s gratitude; but paymeni for instruction is 
not contbfervd " the thing " I'ersomd service, however, to the masim, 
whilst 10 a ilaic of pupilage (and even afteiwaids), is general, in order to 
relieve the teadier of petty household or mbci iroubUs. Th»qr bring hii 
water, make hi* xmrehases in the huar, took after hht liUk children, and so 

* A* ■*«*«»* j» w* e*m*-euniioali™ bf tbe Ed«e*lJon Cwmnluiau, " dtidpllnr, *e far 
a. DMMite* revenmee m H«Bprriat Sm lb«- idsutiiv touer i>»«t Bt»] 

ihcui^b tb «fb ^ »«le bif* iwariiig bucli**idi iml iwwanlt .eemnwofniim to lU 
iHh iyv. It K in ■cftHapauMMul lo tb rhfSluii of ib Koian. li abo Eire* 

tkrtnfc 'Kfflc plrfilal 
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forth, J'ood IS Elko usttdiry i^pp[icd t-ci the tcdcJi^ i^iilict by hts pupils or 
h« neighbour or fdlow.fillji|rm. Thu laugher of the Konln school is 
pfi^ the of iht mosque In iihich bifl school h hdd, when be 

dcrivci. hii incorn? ftom other somtccs^ aiii]» a* a rule* teachcf alrogetber 
gmtiiiEoiJily. It nmy, hoireifer^ be tneiuiimcd thit when a pinjil ftniahe^ 
his rcarUfi^ of the KorAii^ u pTusTJit, somuJjrn<^ smopTiUiiig to too rupees^ 
m house, cal 11 Cl ^tc,, itcrordSug to ihe toeoiii^of his pareni^ ii noi unusiiaby 
giTun |o ihe learlitr. A holfday is gi^en to the school when n pupif has 
Anthhud ihc Kordn - Ehe boys^ wtlh ihemiiSEer and tbdf relatives, assemble 
in the house of the '' fxi^sed " student^ when the present js given and the 
--fmJjr la fong, n'hich really mesna adding AnicJis ^ to the bleasings 
invoked by the rnasref on the bend of lits little gradtime. These '^amlus" 
are YaTiE^dt and are in both Arabic and Urdu—^at any fate, the rr^i^CTj 
taken up by the andiceec aie m Arabk, such a,s ^^ Subbdn tmn yarani,” 
'^Ffaiae be to Hmi wlig sect or UaW, 

Ameii^ oh God, amci^'' The scene is otic of great intetnat. 

1 have before me one of ihe excellent little books written for children in 
ijiilrgenom ichooK which the CuratOT^s retania make ntr meniioni as^ 
indeed, of numerwu oriifiruil pfadttetions in whicti the runjab ia so protific^ 
and which stiU make this provniee gf 19 millions the dm in lttordify actirityj 
and not ienmdin [-ower Bengal, in spiie of its tuiNloos, ss has been 
timed 

iTiI* IiTtic bwh is ** the present of ibc Amen on the complctfoii of the 
sacred tCoron.® tndccd^ h is one of the trcaikea which terv^ u a hsw-is 
to the Lnjtugunnioti of the **passed" boy into practical life, and 11 varirfd 
mccOTding to ctrcumsLiiicc^, It namtea (he birth of the child, the Jop 
Bind hopa of the iwehta^ hh g^ng to schnoh hb first iruccess in finishine 
Ihc first ijuancr of ihc Lm seClioB of the Rordn, and ihe final tritim[ih in 
compIctbE that volume ; iht Friendly taasjng gf the ibe gnmd 

boMay, the necetajty now Mr other secular stndiusm arts and sdenceSf 
which can all be act[tijr¥d by i^gtr ^FraMini ^; the neadiin^ of 

puberty and cdubmlion of nsamage, and the dixcharge of its icspcnsh 
bilirirt ; the wecpicg of the hride^t hciisEives on her leaving her home ; the 
felJow-fHipils invoke the bTessing^ of ibe ATmi/iihty on the Uhtoti, and wait 
not rn be forgolten m ibe i?«iorat rejoicoigH in'wfikh a pr^nl to the 
tutor should have its place. Now comes one Of the tnnsi touching 
lACidunrs Ln the tecitstido, tipmely, the 

CoimucT ifcnrtits^ rme CniLn A«r> tis 

the pnunke of whidt h fint jtmiBeii by rdciTOce to pnfhorrTifw^ and 
which tons ihuft:— 

Oh Gi>d, Creator nf the heavens md of eaith j Tlioti who kitowrat all 
lhai is tectet or naiuiifesl; ThoUp who an all ccrmpassionsie and tpedallf 
mmiM: I conttaci myself unto thee ot this luhluiM^ lift, irith ihai I 
(eilify that there u no God but Thera, who art ONE* Bind there is no 
pttrrncr in'ib Thee. And I testify ihm Muhamcnad u ynm acrviint and 
ptopho. Do not (jivt me tm to my own sinfiil Brff, (at if thou nhatudiin 
me to tajieir, 1 »hatl !>s ottjetJ to Ik near erfl and he maftf {hr fioui 
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good; for, md^d, I do noi Hud fo Jtusb' '71‘y 

Thou lu me a oontnici from tefotc Thcr, which lliou wUt fulfil unto ihe 

day of judgmcni, becaosc 'l1io» never igtinrest Thy promise ! 

"Now nrtiy God, whoM pome bt ealt«d, blea the best nf his creators, 
Muhninmad and his ;>o«eniy and companiomt, and all Muhammatlan men 
sod women, all of ihem f I’bii I supplicate from Thy mefcj, Thoe who 
an the most tneidfol tH‘ those who have mercy/ 

This consemtion of the child to the Creator, the objects of which had 
been in the preamble, « followed by the “ Amen of birth," and 

the “ Amen of waniago i" vui thus the past and the fmure are combined 
in a ectenmny wHidj luusi leave a impression for good on the mind 

of the *' ytassed " pupil. 

I may *lso mention that even the payment of a fee or pnaent m Petsian 
or Koran schools is accompanied by wJtne act which ra«t* it above 
volganty. Fat insiance, Wfom the /’dr festival |iii»ents an: oncred, as 
exphiipe<t elsewhere, the master giyw the tmpil a fe* original or borrowed 
verses, fonuttly in I'Wawn and now genetally in the veraaculaf, on red 
papet aprinhled with goWdurt, the conlente of which vaty aceording to 
the season or festival. 1 will yuote a verse from one of thciti :— 

“ What flowcti has Spring caused to hk)om in the garden I 

Ercry branch waves in the «phyr of Spring ; 

The nightingBle whispem in the ear of the rose ; 

The Joyfol tidings of the advent of ''7*/','’ foe., S«. 
frhis refer* to the alleged habit of the nigboogalc pressiTig his bill agnioH 
ihe petals of the to«^ which U neither the loii Of the lover aar the desire 
10 inhale m ftagnmee, bat a message of apjiroadung joy in utic .-I ihe PJ 
festisalt,) 

tt is idle to assert, after snth specimens M the above, which form a con- 
ftoct source of oecopation to certain Man I vis and mhers rtf a ptmtie turn 
of niin<l,thal Native poeity » eaclusively erotic^ and that it miuirrf the 
ioierpodtion of any Director to elimiaaie the element of love in the 
“ Mashaa'ma" oUeged to have been origTtuued m 1B74-75/ They are « 

’ Tbs Urt Ead Lvntw, th»n who™ «* Vkemy lnj!« liettH ■wlmlW the H i ngett 
«l M, iTWem ef EJaeatlea, whidi be UnKand *n lamtart "gawl nallret io0> 

but F njiUhmH,." lamatkot ai Ibticnn on tliex " filhsrwg* of (mOi " w a CcmvKauoa 
at tbi Panish Utorfeiiity Cnttcje in ihe rimde uf which, bIkttIkcI (nr Orwntst 
nut cimiwiiumi Bre^ies hy the clndWeiut fcfflij the PH«^ ™v alba L.ird 
Lvtt«ii'*4^^wre RMpyUnl to si^^wUeil ■^Eagtiib " puipon fai the I'snjsb Uaivmily i 

t* Ai>a I TOiU eoatfatBWe Uw Cihfkfe no the fait ih« ihoK 

■eJ pafiediiad ([Stbani^ of (autre poets which were fin* i«wln»fad bf the Asiwom, 
hove alfoMly been derctnpMl into »twawey nf iKtestOwg, laipofunee, 1 m the wuimge, 
mntt of odpiiil CMnpodtiao* in Suueijl, AraMci t^nien, end crihat Otieiitet I[ii>ew»i;«. 

•* WrtJ, rtrnlt«n»e«, Breh heine ths ania htdoeti end the geneni ebarurer of ibn 
Cdlei^ otij Tf ^ whtdi wfe^x mam to nte eingoietlj jodlckim, 1 fnnM fuahs 

wTtbwi a»dy Mli Arthni ihe ee«yeDcisBta^»e wdo etaady acMewd in (be pnnecitiioB 
ot Hum, Cumilenien. I nfc«^ jatt ««• <*> ih*t laelefti co»t!Hn, (be ortiia d whiell 
•wthepe it htrt lo ihe Hltht erTimB—a earnm which we know,at hsai, tn he cotmiiim 
to Teatonie Society, aiui which ha* hma rerttxd « lahme iiy a felkmnn sumhinaiiBw 
of Tauonw iaHiwiwc anJ Citkiliat apiii*!«: I meu thw ' fialUa (7 ibe wWeh 

i]i^ luify clcT^trd hvm 
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old Si the p^iod when tbe b« 9 iilies juuitit, lh« hiHQisin of man, ihe 
tovdineas of woman, iim inaphed th* native poeti. 1 ^ so 6r as (o 
allege lhal the bulk of pocti^r in the Pinjab nevef tmd h rtoTi 
erotic ilmi in anj €Q\mUy in Europer It dhiel^>' religious^ provincial, 
ruri^riv^^ and dncrii^iiTei I harre already cxxdomed in whfli elemetii ihe 
fifricuLFieiflce of ajnoniu^ poetry h nc?w doe,—indeed, it ira* (he unfortunate 
usMinptioRi ivhirh cbarnctensci I^uropean jmeTfcrefiCfr in ^ mg^ny mattErs, 
rhal I hey tioiTC a.11 to reach and nothin|i{ ed Seam fftnn rmtivesy that led to 
therollap»e of the MustiAaYas tn The *"irrttaJilt geiiuft "^ of pom 

did not warn to he told by any one tlmt they had, hithew, debamaj their 
grnias by celebrating love and thrydimlinediiKrattoa in poetic inspiration, 
if, indeed, mu muti/ur." Tn 1865, weekly remacalar tcientilic 

keturea were ^anised by the Anlotnan+Paujab, under Mr. H. 1). Sjiaines, 
ai the coacluatMt of which dUpiitituio* in jratiscrr) tthjk place aimmg tbe 
Paadita, <!iamaaion« on the lecture in the vernacular, and recitationB of 
orighi.il puema on all subjects, in Urdu, Peraian, Hindi. Araltic, and other 
Orieatal languages, 'fhe effect of the mistake in iS?4'7S lasted nil t879 
when M-ishli'ias. ciijld agam be revived at Lib ore, which Still 

conthme' ^ hut they had never ceased in aaiivc socitiy itself, as ihein is 
scarcely a gathering of fiiends or a tauaily or pojinlar rejoicing ihnl is not 
Bccompanicd by cstorjcta ol poems. Ttui they should How generally 
celetmie Jove is not only natural to youth and p<ieity, but is almost the 
only theme which we have Idt to the native Muse. What ‘^pamomm " 
ari. they to sihg whcHc country, letigtrin, and otd associatioits have been 
biolwn up? Perhaps, tf the new scheme of " selfgovernment is honestly 
Carried ool, aitd the people ate made to fed the digniiy and responsibility 
of statecitUetmhip; if the oncienl lajidmarlcs of tangaage and literature 
are again wt up. and .tf religion is again huaored,the Panjabi poets may be 
more resdity itupiied to other stniim thoa those of love and (wnegyrks in 
praire of oIRcml^ which are dtstafiteful to Etitopeaiiit, because they are either 
th/miyffdfy profetsioaalt oonventioaal and iturtteere, tir because they are felt 
to be undeserved. In tbe meanwhile, provided no Kuro^zan or naiive 
presumes to dictate to poets, or “atismius |o ptomotea luUttal style of 
jtoetry and (o discourage the artifirial use nf simnej: and esptessions 
borrowed Jrum Peaian poeu and imitations of fenian wntingi" fatlcBed 
ti> be) amuit&l to ihii eminiry " {when they are the very sonrec from 
which poetie genius is fed in the East), except by his own esatnpk, there 
“ill be ample scope fur the celebration in poetry, of all stibjedv, left la ibc 


mknown .1i^ Anoewan in lliii onaitlfj, tn| for whtch Lahnic^ >1 Iwut, i» nmr 
tadfWwt m lb. IniBed tn. Uimor. «|., hM Lu.ly bo«. Rpwenth, l«,ra »t the 
CsuBRo of Ortmisl SAMu*. w.ii. t. (r am miidWy to %no* itwt dv* 
saMW^ Sts now nurrausly aiinijoil fcy ib. naiiv. lUcnii tux twlyaf sU «mof Uin 
^ '*!“/ f*“*™*" “»d itotei ticyoiut lh> bqfdm td tb« Eni(iin; itielf? 

5 "f? *»’-* Gdl«K?-ont or Ihe ytran^ bom 

. ™* ' wlmlaR oinI wkIcius rron Kaliid, rnnn tfimia, tna Gifail, 


OIMJ lUKKiuA urm KaLiiUs ritifci tiimn ftrqa 

iuwry oih«i«fir 
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dT&kc Orf the in ihe Mu&hdA^a) of tihore or other pbce*. (Sec 
iJirectcifV No. 4 S*, dited ^ind September f S8i, psiaaraph ir*) 

When il is rEmeiritiered how prosak^ f«f from Ood ^ifid ihe Mtnsc, U the 
life of the butfc of ihe loirer classes In Kmope, one ffonld hm express a 
hope rhHt "Bililc schools,reoJly interwoven with the dadly life and 
aswiatiorii of the pci^pte, and rendered glorious by festival and a ccfft* 
aetrutlon to diitr^ God, and eountry, rni^ht beconte as great mn Oifency of 
real educstimi in Emape ns fhe ^^ch^wlJ^ honiever humble ihejr 

i-ppearMCCr are in the Prnipibi and whfcrevcr Uicra are Mtihaniraadan** 

t have just meived a Icltej From one of the lowliest of lowly tcflcbm of 
a Korrirt tehooli wrinen in ret&Piuijabi and in the L-rdg diaracteft 
whid} may give ^me mdicaiion of the naitire uf the dirHetiltks that thi^r 
instilutTcma have to rontend with :—** liTfiiii sir 1 Read this E>ctitlon with 
actenlloin Yoai worship destrei that instruction be given in indigeniiua 
fiqhoolfr. How can this be, considering ihal ihe chief muHitrrirs 
(Edocational odicers), tahsildara, mddars^ binberdixra bave rootitd up tbdr 
very foundflljona f If any one should go lo an mdigenodfl school, the 
cUief muharrir, tahsildar^ mildaTr Imnberdai bully him and " Heafi 
thou wilt ^ti no cicdit by going to thb school.^ Indecti^ ihc laildnrs, 
liinibeTdars and Govemmeot tdioolmaaklrf sn^y to the itidigeoooi teacher: 
** Vou are pviog ya a nj^f ng ; don’t yoo stir.* The school utiijstcr iben 
gets the bejs away from ihc Indigenooa school, wheUrEf they go to hit 
school Of titit, Tbb is why the boys and girh of the unhapjiy Mubato- 
mfukni liave given up «vii» mding iheii Kocin+ ftiiL God is in the whole 
Pan jab- If the chref miihnmr ot xaildar sees a boy read h an imiigawui 
school, he gc^i a burning in hi.i body; and when ibe Government school- 
ni^stcj secs the boy* he abuses the ceaerher and tells tUe lumherdat - ” ffl// 
you not obey the order of Goyeremeni? Bring the teacher to hk 
or dbe I wOI cOci>pIain against you ' Whe* ihc taildar cornea* he tells 
hToi —** The chief imiliarrir \a coming foiiod ^ w hot glory 'vill there be iti 
toy school if the J/tAv ( tenrh ri of Um isdlgcncMis school) hits again gqt ihe 
boys Ui £0 to him “ Then let its Uim the cincf mnitarrtr tcally 

conicv : lie will ceitamly abuse and put tlowti the lodigcoouj teacher^ ijod 
tell him WhU do know ? Tell me wbcfC ta Gwij OJid how do the 
hexvena and the canh go nsunil VS^en she tearho- mm make some 
suitable teplji then zhe diief nauharrir iitrtii on the liiinlterciir and lays: 

Vou m not fit to be a ItunbefJxr. I will leport yoii^** Then the chief 
muhirmr speaks to the tah^dar. The raull \s that no lAdigenoui fcboot 
can contin^EC to exifL 

Hear: tn D —, there was a Madiasa. The chief itraharrir told the 
j^kliljir and wrote innU the vkicOfS* books of the Government schooU of 
the Zatl that the indl|;enous tchooli in it were not ftourisliJng, The helpn 
le£a /aUckr at once abolished the ^fadntfa of hh irillilge. In iJlie same 
way* the Mailrasas in alb« rilkg^ were aLso abolHbed^ If in- 

liigenoijs schools are to be itartetl, thtm kt an order be issued to evciy 
lutnbenbr and mlilatj not to prevent any one who tiuy wiih to do w 
frijm reading in an mdigencius school, ind allow those who are tlteaily 
reading to go on tUfing sov l*hen, pefbaps, wiU the Madras^ ibe Founda- 
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rbrii ot whidi ha^ie bi?cn rooted up by chief mub^nin, 

^3iid*rs, be ;)gub re^esiatil^Eied; but if iuch an onkr is not publtshtfd^ 
they ^1 not coniiiiue.*' 

Tbs ^latemeoU tti ihis letter are Cu from ficlng t>i‘eitlr&wn. I bairo 
bcoid, m unqucstifii^aiilc authority^ Ihai f>ersccutionfl tbati aie here 
lefened to put in moucti a^in$l tht^ wbn rcntutcd to maintain an 
indigrxious or fichoel jti sninpcdliaTif or «ven in the plucc^ 

with a GoTcrrinierLt icbnol. Some mdigenou* teacbers were driven noi 
frtrtn villages in which xheir anec^ats tyuj taught for a centurym if fiot 
longer, I« other pbees^ the jaghitddr, who wanted lo restore a mtjftfi to 
an indigenous schooJi was prev^nied frem doing sOl Ijv alJ pbcea wbeie 
the indigenous teacher tefi no heir, his mudili, if an^v was resum^dt instead 
of rndinlAirting It fof the purpose of a schofiiL In a£/ cases where or 
oih^ endovraects were attached niijsques or other Mcreit ihcfe 

was an understanding tjiai a school wouliL fomi parr of It; hut the npjior- 
tun iiy m‘as tiot take a to tnsl^ on the ful^lnieni of ^ctf-undcrstoiKl itJigkiiLi 
cbTigation on ilie part of the managers nf tliesc oitafaUabmentSt whldi 
would have maintained a network of ^hoob in t^^ry t<iwn and Tiling* iri 
tlie .Faojab, capable of bdng duvdoperi up to the pmctical requireiiisnis of 
die cotnmijniiy and tn (he truest intecesls of the Stale. Thai any indt* 
gen OEM education should coodimiC to exHi at alt in the province, ia spite 
of out steady cSorts to dkcouisgCp tf nm lo suppress it, and in ihe face of 
much oAi^iiit oppostUDn, if not persecution, which those who know LndkuL 
hffc will understand to tie easily ptacti^blc agaLnut what doe* not appear 
to enjoy the favour of the autlibcirle% h a living protest of the pcopk 
against our edycatianali aj^stem, as welt as its ^trorq^esl eondcmitalion- 


AKABIC SCHOOfJs. 

"JJcicnce is the knowledge of Arabic; Perainn Ls ¥111;®?* Tuikbb 
fuwing 10 iis gramraatical complicaikms) is uti an j Hindi foi non-lriflian 
Muhainioadaus call the langua|-c of India or Him)) h saU " t|ow{iig to the 
pungency of iu pocuy). 

Thii #4uotaUon from mtmwf, the literalness of which I have no means 
orcbecking, isoenu to me to demtbe, not urihappilyi ihe pre^mincficc of 
Arabic amang eastern langiiagei and Ikcmmrc. The logic of its fornm- 
dons k unpataUelird; its etyttioiogy U, in itsclt +■ mtdy of Arabiati hiatotv 
and cuslorus ; the applinalions of its incKhattsdble treasure of words, in 
their numerous f-ntma, are gradewted to the vaiimis ilomains of bujnaii 
Ihowghi Rnd expetienoGT, and me vimplidty Itself when Lhc key la ibem ii 
ftsiiCMi What Europe owci to Um kboars ot ihc Arabs in sdentifie reacifch 
can ocTer tre siitEcicndy Acknowledged. U is only In ** OTama,'* and the 
apfTrerlation of tculpture and mtiiie, that U% puritankni repels the heathen 
miniL Taking ahnoat ererything in Gtcek phiTosophy and icicrtce, they 
Tcjactipd iti wdnhtp of the buoisn ^itn, and its delfncition of human 
pAsaion on the lUgt But in the npil itudiea of hkiory^ phlloMphy, 
mi4hema]kt« aEtroiibrny^ tried iciiu, induding botany and SEOologyi 
the Arabs me nawtm of camantss, anil It it to Lhem that a smb of the 
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humftfi race its civUJiatioo- No European can to mllvenee 

njiLcuig miy of the naiions tlml Mubamroadapitiii has atirfrtglj' imhoed 
vitliotic kjipwing Ard^lc. 0nlilce the Indo-Gcnnamc group, it ha* ftOt 
htvu iT^fltrriaHy affected by climatic and ethnic irfipenees ; but h stands 
fo^tht complete in itself, perrectiop alike of profundiiyv and 

wealth, all ted to a scffcre lipiplicltjr, AnbLe, ox its engnite itebrew, is 
ihe fitting liuiguagt of a creed ihal has ci'et lietd aloft Uic standard of the 
ON E and Jealnut Goth 

The Panjab hj$ ever been pmvcrbbl for die thoroughness with wliicfi 
Arabic graminBr (cijTttOtogy/ was vlpdied in it. Thii t* alone a task of 
cdu-idatable ifFagiiitude+ but il waa wortby of a province' wbieli sent out 
ronqucTOTSt Tcfornien and teachers to th* fioulh. My tuf|if« C3ii+ there- 
forc> be imagined when I heard an tit«poctor dcpoie to ihe atifcnce or 
jKJVcny of gi^fnmaiical studio in Patijah mdigenoUa schools* lie eOUld 
not have tefetred to Urdu or Hltidi, for these Lmguages arc not fiudicd aa 
sochi he did not allude to Pemiii, whbti boa scarcclr a grammar] he 
tKJuid not have meant Sansent, for he pmfessed to know a little of ir, iind 
wijtilil tbtis have ttacertained that {^ramtnar in studied in Panjab hausont 
■dtwiU in I manner which pcThaiH tlio peatifst Sanscritist of ihis age has 
declared to be unriralkd ; so he could only have referred to Arible 
grammar, in which the Panjab hu ever been pp^mincatt aa acknowlrdjtcd 
even by ihe jealcnia Noith4Vc*L The prodticltons on in the 

Panjah rn one year exceed ibose of the Ntifth-\^''eii in ten, ^ ituleed, 
they also do in other btanches, for the Panjabi u only stupid In the atw 
of tnu^ue^ 10 wbkh, when eMteiMd by hW other Itidian fciIo+~<ixint(j+ 
rocOi he &lfs an easy victim; hut in anything that requitw steady and 
hard mental work^ he yields to oo race in Endhii whilft in bravery and 
pliyikai itrengtli he is the maatcr of most* 

As staled in my crosA-cKaminaiion by the Edncaiion Coniinissiori, “ The 
Ai^aftrir Scnoois go ftom the most elcmetitaiy knowletfge of rending 
ArabiCf up to the highest itimdawi of Arabic 1-aw and T^iMiare^ suid the 
■cienec£ cntiUttnerl iti that Uimlure^ auch la Medicine- Tlicy vaiy much, 
accijiding to thrir gta 4 k^ Unmiinari SyiHax and Rhetonc in the middle 
end higher K-hoob are taught On a method whudi b conaidcred by the 
higiiest Eucopenn Amble ocholm to be far «iiierinr to our Th^ 

exegesis of religion ia taught iu a moat nditiitablc wayp in taught 

in the higher AraH^ mdUg^nom ichooK attd hi> ajattin and that of 
aie uudeciiood. In some« Pintsn b added and la some CrJu. The 
jyetetn of a ^ jwjwwjv/u^ ‘ between Profe™rt and ouidenu b nf 

considefable advantage:* In some higher Arabic schoob mathemafici nnd 
tBSjowmy are mtighL^ Before;, howcTer, giving the time table ami list of 
•ubjem smdtedatamodd tchool Ufee ihat of IteoWAND^ 1 would briefly 
refer to the oidinary elemcniary couroe which u adopted in namerous 
schonb oml by jirivaic tcadtera, Slaiilvb and othm^ 

The jrttpil b^iui hli Arabic studies through the medium of Persian 
boob Of Arabk granutiari ttidt ai the MtJLLs-tr^sAar " on Etymology, 
on the (bllowed by the wcH-koown “SAitr Mir,*' 

(tm pcrrouiaijotii)^ li^irR tivauBTAtii all 
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on different btBin:^ieg cif Arnbic gnmimar—^naTly, so rnr this 
portiofi of the cosirse Is rondemed, the " XAifv-Mm " (* book on Syntai) 
nnd the ‘^BTiat AJUIh* of live Annoog poet Jdmt in Per^ijii et 

hundred rules of Syobut origimUf In jimlijc prose; then the pupi! leaves 
the medjuEiv of Pefskii and addiesies htmsdf sokly to the stuiJy of the 
ktigiiftge, literature, l^w and Science, as eontatned in the works 
of AraLbft anihort. 

1 cannot do bettet than Ft^fer to the schemu of studies st Deohnod » a 
(lencjisl Indication of ihi* eotinse followi:^! tn ihe Aiabic schoob m coUegOT 
of vjTinus Fn iht Panjaib, "with this difference that, wheresyi, pc an 

iRSiduliort like that pf Iteabandi all the gradefl ate bi oiie locality, in the 
RVijorTty of Amhic seniinaneSk the student has to travel to one place for 
to uTiDthcr for tnadienaatlcSr to a third for njcdaciiaep Lhoughv ai a 
rule, in the betier schools the foklouring subjeota me taught in otte place, 
c/f., R«ETOfciC| Logic (Amtotlc%>, PHtboaoFKV (as [n Avbcnita^j work 
on iiw aubject-ihe ShifFia) ■ Tt^Vi Slim Uharii ? GhaiiiUW Ahya ui ttldm 
or VivifiQiioa of leaming—nil more or on on ArisLolctlan basis^ thwjgb 
ttic Piattioje ayaletn h underslood, LTinEufEdemly appreclalcd, and Gha^aJi 
attadti Atiitctle htEttself ■with hb Arafaian school in ihe oiterests of oTThodnay 
(Irt hit book called '‘‘‘Taliiilkf ul-li'ilAsifa **); Law ^Including the **; (J^dl ** of 
" Pritidples “)i soide books of Iherasure, such as Hariri and ''ITteoJogy** 
Of ** ^bnlasijc Philosophy rrenneiUn^ orthexiOKy with reason. A polite 
Atabfc letter-writer* the Ajab-a!it also conintDiily read* nnri a 
study of MsrbtcTWK is the most accessible scientilfc in a cotisiderablc 

uumher of schooli* as it is considered botli to the light of a gtuml 
accQinplbhtnene as also in tlmt of 4 pioies^sicici^ study, ad ihal we Hod 
^Uutv^s and otiiers, aa well as Hakims acquiring a knowledge of 
^tedkifie In ordinary Arabic (ehiKils or from a private hfau^ri. For this 
reason, n w:itopl bke that of lleDhaml, would be dcfidcrtt m a partly 
prorcsional stibjeci, whi^n its liicrsry mud scicijlifit course ia snlhcreTidy 
citetuive ; In itthef words* when it ajhls .^[c^lE□rat^p^ and ihe AratHan 
wotks on Kuclid, Al^cbfa, the higher tRaihematics* ipcludiiif^ Astionouiyi 
litsteAiL (It is ratha- cndoiJs In find Luropeani doubt the possibility of 
remknng maKhtmatleid and other ^entiHo fi|jits mto Arabic, when nur 
wy nummla and the word Atgeboi* itself nre nf .\f4bjc Ofigia-) U 
will* therefore, be neccssar)’ to wbjoin Ihc ‘^medical course"' of an Arabic 
school that makes this suldnct a tpeciflirty, pf which the Vumln] claia of 
the I-AhtjTt Onnnfal ColTeirc (the ipcmbm of which also used lo go tliroMgh 
a four yeaj^" course in Eumpeau met^ine) ray Ite comidered 4 raodtl. 
i* The QanOncha {which also includes anatomyt. 

1. Mulic. 

^ ^titin-ut-dh^ tncluding treatises on the crises ofctlKasErs. 

4.. kifija MausdHn 

iL. Muin-ni tih (use ami dowa uf single and Compound mediciiifis). 
The fctuiknt of ihe VumUii system then proceeds to the wdl-known 

^ Tht AqsaraL 
7 * ^adldi. 


Ara6if ScHcois. 
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K. Mufarah-ul-qulQb. 

9. TasJjrib'Ul'iMk. 

Afkd he ctMicludea his medical atuiliea wUb— 

to. The Sharali Asbab; 
ii» The KaHsl; 

12. Avicenna’s incompoiable Kiili<it-i-QftaAnij 
13- The mine siiihort Ruminy»t 4 -Shailth^ and 
14 THc Jamkujib'Stiarhin; 

allc^cthcr, «bwt a six re*''' coutse, varied tiy Atlendance vitb his tsadte? 
on |)aliep(a 0(, aa is luore Oiualt OHjUtiitg him whilst dis|ietuiing nitdidnc 
and imstjical advice, often greiuituusly, eqnivolcnt to our oui'door relk^— 
Uu) practice and place, generally the tutor’# house, being bath (ailed 
«< MiiUbhr" “ place and act of dispeoaing medicine and medical advice.’* 

It is unnecesuEV 10 add ihat tnnny of ibe Arabic schools add I’eman 
and some Urdu, undunetje, and even, mtdy, btstory and geography to 
ibeir course, when, in ptoportkm to ilie stundards, the sebeme of studies 
laid down under the head of ♦* Persian schools " i» nmre or lew fotlowecl, 
to which I, ibereforei miisi beg leaifc 10 ie% the render. As a inJe. 
Arabic tchooW ate ebiedy, though niK exdtisively, ouetided by Mnbanj.- 
madaiis and [heir Persian or other deportments mdUcriminaieiy by pupiU 
itom all cauimnniiinsi fees in cuh ut kind being geRerally ubltgitory in 
the latter case, whilst gtatuitoos inriruciioitt ** ^ raligiMJS duty, is often 
gtven, in the ose of purely Arabic students, who are generalljr sniiported 
by I be Sruhainnwdim community when they are poor ot come front a 
Yet it is on such schools that die first EducatiOBal Kepon 
puses the followiog verdict: 

“ yWtf. 19. Ah Am&k «ih with ptvprirt:^ ht taikda ttkeot 

at altf tht ttitikatt itfitg aimvt cw/iurtwfr uifuZ/i.*—Well, than, we will, 
with greater propnety, call these school*, Co/Ajfr. 

It must also be utiderstood that the student of advanced Aciibic laming 
is supjmseil to read everything bearing 011 the aib}ei:t of hH spociaUty, 
which only rnquhet eudy, and niH the masier's interpretatioa, di his own 
house. A '^ivrriiaSum ritit '* of a Panisbi MauJvi which 1 annex will give 
a very £iir idea of the career of a Muhaatmadan wlur rvishes to devote 
himself to learning or to become a Mauivi. Some of the highest works on 
Theology, such w .\r-Rwi’s Graal Commentiuy, the Taihlrt 
Rshtr, me not read ai aU in any Arabic College that I know of; and the 
same practice obums wiik legard to other subreco also. 

I need not adtl th«t ail the [irofessioni, iiiduding that of priest, are open 
to the humblest MussaUnut, though, as a rule, the henaJirary itrofeasboals, 
priests, pbysidsn* and pTofewora, take the lead or the huger share in 
oinoUiincots and public caosidention. Onr educational syKem, l>y ignoring 
the native professiqnt, has impoverwhed than*, whilst it has closed tht 
avenue 10 these profeasiuis by iJte iiMtodnetkni of “ new mEti,* from tdujm 
technical aptitudci rather than learning, it rtviitired. Hot India itiU 
reacmhles in many respects the middle afie*, in which acbolaitk learning 
wa* the toad to ptefermeat or culture, and u is a very serious proceeding 
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to haw thrown nnt the hetcditaiy guides of the iteoptc from iiroteslons 
which cfiabted them to live and to leiiriet leamlog honoured by die 
cominun];y. In the leatoialion of the highly-gifted MauJei class to thor 
Ittreditaiy dignity^ 1 see a sohnian of the educitional diflScnlty among 
Muhrmimadant, whether male or feniile, because it b their wives, as also 
wjduwa, who arc the most coDgcnial maiciiiil from which to sopply fcmttle 
teachera^ Jiut as the ulilmtmn of the fandit class would place at our 
di.spasal the educational services Iwith of the Panditv and of their wives 
among Hindus, and the stmilai omploynHast nf Bhais ami their spouses 
wpuld Trttote that leaching, under civiiifcd ^pice# and mote in accoiditice 
wbb the vpirit of the age, whkJi is » entiihadcalty the characteristic of 
Sikhism." 

VVnh regard to fees ind dkdpime* the inevIcifUft retiiurki mi the fubjKt 
of iTersmn or Kof^ schools iHM tt bcinji bo^t m mind ihat the 

teachers and itsidcais of 21 higher CflUhre^ and ihat ihe reblians 
het^ccD them arc rho^fr 04 friends, of whom ihe 5nnic>r impaiti his 
knoitTptlgc to ibc junior, gtnerahy for the b^e of God» or out of devotion 
to Arabic learning- 

li we wish to ioflttcnce the many through the few* we should Ldentifr 
tiime deedy with the .Xluhaiuttmclans^ a once ruJing rru:i^ than 
T»£ have done hitherto. It is also lime ihiU the unnecosary antagoni^, 
ai any rate in Itidli, between Chrisuaniiy Etnii Muhamroadaithin should 
cease. As a student of both ^-steins of theology^ I hate beeit itnick Tmihct 
mth ihdt siiTubrilies,, than with thdr ditfcMites* and it is ibc foTmcti 
rarher lb an the btier, that ve should accenluiitc in out Tclaiions- As 
fm MnhaTnmiidan iitinttfiism, this was chleSy aftznuUfed and Tnaiinarned 
in self4efcfice by the wanton expulsion sneJ paiifieri^xiion of hundreds 
of thousands of tht indusltioiii Moors fFOm Spaltii by die crusades waged 
liy ChfiiitiTO and by the doonittailon of die Ottomirts who accept^ the 
sictnei Suras ^ of Madim^ when Muhammad was unckt the prtsaure i»f 
his foftniTEri, in [JtcCansiwx to the alMoviTig^ If feryp utiemnces of Mecca 
I'see my pamphlei on Miahamuiadan edttcaitortV My own long resilience 
in MuhaiDmodan coantrits Has amrinced me that it b carrnsmwtn die 
feWi lather than CanadcisiD^ which chamcio^isoi thetn^ whilst ihc bulk of 
the peojdc uie too dreamy or apaihciio lo be bigoleiL The ChrisiuOTV of 
various lects* ai also the Jews, were allawed complete auionomy under 
'furkish rule, when nil wejo a happy family^ wiih oocusional dtsscnsionsi 
tiEl European inledcrcncc; ^'consdludon^* with the Code Kapoleon and 
** ftmiign " ediicatjcm, which latight the ** advanced ^ Turks ihe smalhtalk 
of infideUty^ lewlutloiiizcd the cotiniry. It h in various ETTmjjean cfwnirie^ 
that 1 have 5 pCCT ntil bigoity, of sect against kci* dtss o^iihc c1i$S| ftotl 
Ckaticin against nadon* i>Uen (annetl by thuse kadetf wbo^e fentjur 

b a edbstitutc for their real rswjt Indeed^ I consider that 

the isl and has erer beeti* chafamerired by toictancti rheurgh Eirnjpcsn 
spies, emUsari^ST wd tmiciupulous tnttchanis have often ta^ed to paiiance 
and lOnMd an ineviubik bostUity.. Jt a au encouraging; sign of the hberobtj 
and Car-sighledttwi of scTcral of emr Punjab mii^onancf that they irould 
infinitely preCcf limnictton being gir-Cti lo^say, MuhanimarLuis ut tbdr own 
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fdigioD Uurn xhAi iKe i^t^di ■'46coIii " s jstem. ^Uch li dcstmcrtive of 
ihe reii^lQtii unbc, tdiould conitiiue 'Tlw Ui)je-hcAttedn»s of tiioic 

loiAalotumes ^ho would pE^Mige dieinselv^ not tnake juttndjitict Et the 

BlbT^loM compulsofji whet^rer a CrOircimnicirU m^iitntion handed ovcf 
lo ihaii, is deservinj^ of the Trarmest ^pprccmtkin and of ih^ sjMess with 
which h certainly meiet, tbcKigh tt m no moi^ ihan whai Mail) vis and 
Mlanjts in India have done fo: sges^ m 4t mailer ^ amrUt nanieiyi allow 
OindoA who were desisrouA of ^udying Arabic or E^ersbn, lo attend only 
the pitrely Utei^ cl&sses of Miiharnmadan instUudonSf whilst positively 
dit£COiiT3gitie their aucndiincc at Ibn r<iligioda m legal claiStfi 


The followtiig h a lUe of books tiagbi in the Arabic iodigenotis 
Achools ± 

L—AxAitii: GnAttMAn. 

Mhcait ussad!^ ih^ Saif Mir^ Sarti Bah4i, Panj Giinj^ iSiibdJ, 

Duturulmabtuli, Zanmh, Zariri, Shifya^ Marah-ul-arwsh^ Nsbv Mir^ Mete- 
Amilt Shatah Mdte Aiail, Mete Amil (to verse) by Jami, Ilidayctootiahv^ 
Knfya, Shaiah Mallil, Alfh of tbn) Hallb, EUjsi, Abdnlghafur. 

IX—LlTEItATTJtlE* 

Alif LsjU, AkhwilntLiftafS^ hTapliaulysrciaD^ Muj^amatl-Hajnri Matnahbh 
Tariich Yammt, Tarikh TltniSri by Anbihaii, Tarikh KhuIaM by SaySUli 
QatUkbi, Sabft^ mualia^iat Diwan4-HamiBA, Diwan Hassifif Diwani Hnsti 
Ali, Alab-tibAJayeb (Letter-wnter)^ Muriahbchat-Mbn Hajar. 

TIL—Ijtjfitc AiiiT> FhiijOsopiiv. 

bigogc of porphyry^ Q^U Agulow Mtian-i-Mantiq^ Tahzibf ShaTab Tiluibt 
Qutbi^ Mir QiUtii, Stilhsm, Mulla Mulla Jaloi, Mir Z4bf<L itamiluLli, 

Qad Mabarakt Hidayetnihiliinai, Afaihuti, R^hidk (mlcfi of argument), 
Sadra^ Sham&i'Bozigb^ Sharah lahardtp Atndri Amm^ Shifa of A^centut. 

IV.—MerttAWS^AO*^ I^w 

htunyatul-musslli, Radiirli Katiiitcldatpiyocjp Sharah tVaqifali ftklays^ 
Shiitililf Srrijia, Kdtm Alaingfri, Fatavl Kari Khan, Durre Mukhtar^ 
Mukhiuir VAtiiju^ Mullaq-Eil-iihhar^ Tanvir-uLali^r, Ashbah wwia-Xasayer« 

V,—Junl^RUJtntftct:- 

AvuH-Sfiashi, Niir uUnwjf, Hu«inii, Taurih Talwlh, MosaBam* 

VI,—Rssctoiuc 

Al rikhtmr Mami^ MiitawwaL 

VIL—Tkvolo^icau PtttutfOfi^iit* 

Shanih Aqlyed. Khayilu Shorah MuaqiC 

VltL^nAtiia (TfeAornoss ot Tut PjEm>iti:T, roa Stissis), 

Mishkftt, TifttiBiL Sahih Muslim, &ihih BukUti, Abd Dddd, 

Mnvatto^ 


Arabic Clafskal fusirufthn. 


AM 


IX-—Rsoictsis ANo i>f thi KokAv. 

Jalilalri^ Baiilawt. 

X.—AiSnwsjtfOWV- 

Taihrihta]a&i^f S^bi Shidid^ SNjuub C:bsigbt»[Di. 

X-1-—A^TUMCTlf^ 

KbiilasaLlil lliE£:^b. 

XrL^GfcDWEtKV* 

EucliH, Afni4jr«t4- 

XllL—AiJiKJtSEJk, by X\m Mu«. 

X^W—The lest! booU oa MEI)la^sl; hikw^ alm^y bom aiealiwcJ 
elsewhere, 

IXe above Mfit doe* aos prafw to be fotaplcrn I>hi k It sufficient to 
*bDw both the mage and de^h ihc Uue^k* tuiried oa in the AimUe 
achooU and coLtc^ei of the Pirrjah and Upper India^ 


CFRRtCULlJM vrr.t*: ok a PANJAKf MAULVI <DE$€li*tlED IN H*S 

OWN W0fe0^t^ 

" Up 10 ilifl i^EC of *3 ywit I ilmilDl i^tiaiTiiaj, JlberaSfflT^ iiiihi*!ilep tbil 

lorhprodcxvci: b my nal^te {Biidih taJ hi dtie* ^ the ** L^bcue, 

Hodibrpar, tts., sad fltt bVH ibe nt^hiMfy t^t bMks ki Ibc aba*i btifichM of 

MuUi m ooRwinlaiT on Sntti™, MirMliKt+ UmjIihb, Muli>li£aBcr 

MjKqi. itkiunji, JCsoundWii Khnlnmt Hilbtisi^ K.b<T^ilii alwmil Ai^ifvlp 

r * 

* T1uti;< fc* iWjii (ht df i&e Pa^b TaW osrtKh rtrfi#* to< ^waf 01 Af&« 

n. p»m. f. Vil «fe™l wwaucatarir* OH rto Ki/]«. Shwtth Mull*. Sfc«Il» niH Hntjwwifcl 

•PTT KMttHJI? ia '«•* ^ il» KJuilwrtttlklJl. -ml toeHllltiiB 

ww* atw tangtiL 

Albnmil« i ttiTdJeJ in losi*. Cha mjf ira^ lo Duthi* wbedi w* * »« w -Af*bii4 
Irtnijne, I pMHil ifcnaiKb MilcthoUii, f^Bifnl;. *iU Eanib -hew I fimad 

—d tnll -oondiidni Amtiic 

" I u}^ 41 Dtlhi, «d etHBttJmel iha« ibe tlmmlnH-, l£-iJ,T»Wt Tmuili, 

Tiil*)b, HUiy-r ■ml thB »li booWi of iBakhut. M^uiini, AW UmeI, Si*u mJ Iba 

H«i«) wlih SttdikAt -W Uiif«IU. 

-Tl4rt» t w*iU TO jfAp-d. in-l Hint I Swh*, ?»«Mh lWl»T« ftl'bliiMt in 

lAliu-ijAy M>l fiiliill, Sx&i ■#! Kmiui nf Biull Shj« lAviocnmU in utWiciTML 
" T1» W=I {fUn whuri! I warn Hf»* AWWi (■ lomn la ihir <luliwl of MaJoaGmi^}, 
«W tW I fhsit»d tb* mimi *tJwn«d b»lc» » *"d p1tO™»I*T, 

Mcfi » Amoi Aimm td MltnlmL Slww* li«s<* a-tmli* aW SWiih 

Unaqif, itml tl» fii* l*o Wok* of EacIUI In AmUo. 

“At BtiWM, ohldi w» mjr odd Imlliiie-filtM. Il*wf M-of** JlijlM*nia»il Hua, kio 
iif ibo W ^iiMiil MmJ** U-UWo All, »*!<» Ittaom *« «« loJ* »« fwfidiMcj 

in itHiWnMlIc*. TWa I )aiaW dt Iwmut- tkm of Atillti: iAolm wbo hnl cf oonlo J 
fpTtr HU pwm of I-dl* l» «lwlr -Jt-MioW Mtftwmikal Miii mBilmmlieil bookt, 
^ Si^nti atmtHminit ^ Ml jiifltriHll l» ctHpum of iW ASwlrfitl, AJoujoilo, 
^il Entlid. and frOAcd tU iW tmobt -nirt I —W 1« CjJ««il fudjif thi^h 
limHtiar -ml PwiWi ^‘It 1*“ ifiwl*k "f tl»t toeuopolm 1 »ii^l ■A'mmsfil bookj bi 
^^bic liicratnm^ l^ivuti IfnAunii. Dinwi Matumbln. Sub- UoaUw^ Md 

llwtri Al Ifcunjm Mna imw Iftift "Crt w*T well annlnctcd iwJ flnwddi Anbic 
Dui Ilex pin* WHT a[4«J ht pkltMofiilir nl At*ble Utmnte wpoaledp. 
Oo mj W4J to VoBiitD I ht4 (w * *Wtt potkti! *l LakBn™ -lio, ««1 <lw« om 

NromittO* w** tje kl* proBcieiicy in umih-iiiitiiei *bA pkrto—iplijr, Md 

ibn were jwfw M-nleii to *W MiilHil qnuin whore the Smati Uaolrb 

MEW SBBIES, VOL. VIIL IT 


Indy^eWHS Ofimia! 

»ikS whrcli h*^ b tco cie pnmcrtiiiil Tot * IcamaA caAtt in Vfpv luiitti ilU 
Jipdlj dxkm bieb pMficlMCJ Ni wry btwicli of l«Krfi|a|f- Tw of Hmm, MauTvi Ab^al 
|[»i(OE»w in ibf twkr ikf the and ^[aulvi Abul Elilm^ vnd ^o/a, hdd li^ 

*• On (oy wiy T*di ho;^ I reaiid fw! •choofi in.lSilttwiiipfift nitcilaiiiJ iild Kjmtjwir 
•nd In Dcptand 1 wta. mwk bj •erim* th* WlwJ » 1 ud«iU lj:mb.fi asaiiKniiilrt uhl 
..iwrtig pi>iwl rira l dtmwfae*« tiwiU. , i_ 

" Itiunpui Mud MuiidiiMiI nlw wc, n flwy iw »k™, «« «f R«*l AnMc *£±™l» In 
Mlucb [itenlule, Ingjc, nnllKnUtkl, nwl wire laiisbl* 

“Aftff wmplrilnc my ctrn» at t Hfl« bp^lt to ih* Ftojib liiJ S"*! “T 

mldiifitt Ml IjduMCt whew 1 ban teen engiijai ilnce il™ in l«ncbwK ditdenf* to 
bnwbd Uarnint- I Tojile m |our-m!y Ip Anhia MiXfal w 

Arabia 1 had «P ofipoftuoitr ic « ichnoK 

^Tboo^i the indigsMUj* Afihitv Pewlati^ Pr e*’' 

iulTtnd TeryMiuilt by thcimpn>ti«(Krtft^iicia bmI toffirtct (rprewtoti of !hc >:dM:*tkioil 
Dejmfimtrau to tndto. j« tliiy 'itr aW* to Kid «ii tpcswlim to Tetwan, At*Wf, nwlW 
nulk*, lo*to, mil Bibcf hnsduM <rf Ttuniitg tor IwteT tiun Uw grntowtei at tbt DnpMd' 

CUBSU. 

■ ThMt tod^atu idioeit* !a« tow dfpdMd of * nie*! iJiit »f iiodirtiti on vxfumi 
tif Otcmtnrti'r EkHttofi 4"" Thkb lalfbiu a ^hiiK to IHo Si«ft paJmsEc. Thcw Kbmito 
rvppltol mi anr liiw tile BKiatiiy Of Snd^■«14udnr^ andai Auloo, iroii (be MImtitm 1» 
ibc ttni»« StM»t E?ot rb* (\i*t tJefnny IiwpeeKw of Sctotol*, it« ^Bdrlei BWtofi *iul 
pcotomiis to tha Gorwinoem eiiltotEv ■ese j{to<to*Je* ot iJtowt jdaocl*, lud nwnr of rtmni 
-«fr Uin rerotoMliJo tot tJwtr tewisiBE, hniiEsty. uprifthtnosa* md tbe efiitKnt dtobwE® 
tWrdnito*.” 
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OK SYMBOLISM, 

A NO 

SYMBOLIC CEREMONIES OF THE JAPANESE. 
Bv Mk!v C M. Sai.wev, sj.j.s, 

L—S\'MBOUSMS OF THE JAPANESE. 

Tiik moi? Hticietii the nen and their nli^aai^ the mwe generaltr were 
entblems adopied b]f them. The origin of nnny of theae oucwsn} itgni 
cannot be tnctd lo anf paniculat notJoti, an4 h u diflictitt for tlte atiti- 
4 ]utirf to da the dote of t?idr hnt Airptatance and icceptiun. fn imajr 
ut^tBDcts Egyptian and Japanese ^robols ore atnilopms, ami ihti unity of 
thought trotked ou t by the aniii and the aitificeir of nich opposite natioo- 
al^es ftas tlill to be elucidated, 

Df- DiriscT Tcmarka that ** Pehaps the eariicM leli^on of nun corutsted 
in the worship of Uio« things that he feared,^ aiKb os foei wind or lain, 
in cuiggetnted Ihma. 

or repreieittationa of Ihinga inontl, by the imagn at propcrlhs 
of things were the means adopted by the people of ibe catrciiBe 

far establishing ihdr teiiglouf icntimetita. In the earJket idola ia 
embodied a faoeitj and foree, almost gTotesqiie in its lailhM sdliag foeth 
of a wrathful and avenging ponrf, To-day, liaTellej* ate touch struck 
with the careless manner in ^Ich iht dwellcis of Pol appear to 

pass thdr hvea. Japttn is regarded as a land of light laugher and mitth— 
an Eden of flowers—a Fatadise of children—the labourer toils with pladd 
cjounlenjtocr, die Afusumt trips along with gciuk fcKXSteps. the work of 
etety day life goes on with the greatest cue. 

In Ibe midst of ibe Capita] oases of flowen and foimry stili exitL 
Each workman has hU garden tended with the uimoFt care, althoogh his 
home » his only workshop; bm trerythinj; visible is emblematic, and 
reminds him in tnonjeins of rut, of the stem retdidea of Itle and death. 
UodCftying pnlbe ohscrrwicei, laughter and fiin. kindly words and dmple 
imuiners, niJM ibe ever inetilabte wamiitg 

J/tmintr ri/it 7 m£mstit9 M»rit 

As soon as Jt Japanese is able to noderstand anythirtg, the uncertainity of 
life » forced upon htin. Living u they do m a land where eartfafpiiiket. 
and eruptive moantniiu m a few moments lay waste whole tenitfuies and 
fillagcs, and entireJy alter the aspect of natnt^ death b alsrays tn 
perhaps mm vividly to than in calmer regions of the wotld. For thb 
and other masoits which comptbe the ii»s of their couniry. they ore 
Kbociled fiotn ihctr earliest days to loot upon dcaih without fear. There 
is on aadeot custom which hoi led to the belief iliot death by wlf- 
ikstniction is under ccrtiiu) dtounutances a glorioui end, and for thb they 
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w51! mm aside from tie pkaant and festive pflUn of ti/e—to 
flTotiR or to set right soi»e iAight disagreement, I'or thefie or s»jeb caos« 
tb« *d1 s«k and suffer death in the calmot maun«. so s^gns 

are set tip to remind them of the ever ready dissolution of tie body, »lw 
W impress opOB them how life must be striven for, hodoaf woo. and deatii 

The Tapancre arc the greatest gymholists in the world ; and lieix is 
hardly K ftpre^ntation worked out upon their wondefful an treasu^ 
and cttti now upon the coromonet object of daily a« that dws not IwT 
a hidden «goih<unce. There appeal« forcibly that we may tnrthftilly Iiomt 
to symbolism as a defitiitt ihdt religioiL l- 

The carlitat temjil« dedicated to the Shinto euth, or worship 
ancestors, were emphasiied by erttenie iimplicikyi hut this wan no mn 
of tneanness. The raftas and ponds of valuable wood were leu as 
Naturr designed them ; ardiUecis never dreamed of caotmog a beam wi 
a coating of paint; the vein* and knots, even the fantaitic pailcms wtoi^ 
by the worn and the weevil had more beauty in their right, than any apphet 
Bupcrffdal decotation. The symbols found in ih«e temples matclwl th^ 
Burreunding*- At the entrance one ot more gates, each composed ol t« 
uptight posts ttCTtiHs which two luams were hud, the upper ^^tton p^ 
jetting some way beyond the side supports^ere cmblem^ical of 1 e«:c. 
Rest, and the end of life. They were called TW or bud tesB. for 
1i>e birds were encoamgtd to alight and dwell near the templet, 
gate® were alio placed so that the sun at it sank might appear w mg 

upon llieni (Fig. i }. , , 

CifAfi. or strip* of paper, usually pure white but Mmetime* 

Bold, were hung up m of «mw to remind votmei of existence 

uf the edctstnl ipitits, tfeAei iflcan* -august prerenen" Ibeyaie uDc 
inn originally supposed lo be the medium for aitTacting ihe gods, ditf'iji 
worship i afietwards they were regarded as seats for the gmla, nr « godi 
ihejnselna The rignify Rarity, md were displayed on ^1 spr*^' 

occaahins, including naming day, wedding and other fesaiKiti. at the 
ceietnony ol the forging of a swotd. and so foitli. 

; mirmri, or bmnlihed plntR of metal, are nearly 
fmiod in templis. There « a belief that as ihe outward suiublanfc of the 
face is reflected thereon so ihe deified Aowf or spirits of J^cstors «Ja 
peaetratc into the human hi»ii. and find out all ll» tins. I hi* mirror 1* 
often <-r|l*d the ** accusing mirror.'’ and devotees may be wen kn^ehois » 
standing before it in fised eontemplaiioii, taamining their Iwam. 
renewing their vows. In the collecdon Ot Chinese and Japmoe dtawlogv 
in the Krlihh Museuni there U u represenlatiTC picture of the Cmui 0 
Yaiiu ot Hades. “The Kiiig is »»ied uiion bk Throw. sunouniJed In 
hit ministers, gUring upon an anhappy riciim jmtl brought to jiidgtneft* 
The iScIttirfjuerit, iti the ^tp ot i ijcnitjn ia cm^rantttl with the itiitTGr 
thrive occiiAiitg itiriice teflects the iipa^c erf hinawiSf ifi the *ct » 
petnrhif)| ihc trf cflNin«t*£eJ Sn the 

mttfiicr erf ^ holy (ifrf&l" 

STirrm were formeriy ranHed b| JipaJi^e Uiltev The biig^itue®* 


of th( Jap&itest- 
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il« metal anrfiu portn^od tbe pureness of EDiod itid riftM of ihe (khscsmt. 
SnuxD minors were sometimM uiiaehed %v l^eir fan frame* . fan# lieins “ 
fljjjujsct of theif ccwtptn^^ 

In \bf: t^h cwtuiy. iht mm hcl&tcd uf 

Japwiese Htstory, by liis d^rvotion t£j hh Einpcrw* and lift of 
min for ihrough *li iaiccesaive genefationi the dtlc trf ""tht Mirroi 

of SuInte^ loyalty.'’ 

1(K saord Jewd. * Idf of cyilal or disc/ « 
the *(viil i and a group of sMWi balls on a Jtand denola Etcmtry. 

The two eolossal red and gteen dgum tnowu ju Jirfanil Ke, aro often 
seen at ibc enmmee of letnptai thejf ire apjwopriatea to Ijrpif/. the (*o 
doiumis of life, male and feiodc, and are aim emblemi of perfect 

atrength- , , . i. 

tn a tlnddliist lemple rlsned by Sir lildwiii Arnold he describe* how 

"Oij the crtittr screen, jusT shatiinit off tite eoimyird, you may liawe 
noticed wave* of ihe sen done in timss, fruirmsly nmniug d«t the tumels. 
wllli Biorni bi«U hovering. This was the emblem of uiirett fo» nil of us *> 
irell It the ShijEuii, but on the wseond walla the htwcn wmtfe* weie 
chiselled end ndUng more riniedy , , . and here on the scirtfl on whlth 
we enter the town of the rfuptl of “4 //irv«4f the »w 

moulded ai CtlUng asleep, dows brow! in •liver and gold, whI /Arw rr 

There l» hardly anything made by the hand of mao that can eatecd the 
beamy of a Japanese tetnjile dedicated to the Buddh^ I’litb- These 
tdjflre* leetn with imagery: they are moBirmaita 0 / loving caio njmn 
which the gmiiBt skill, and the first ftniB of Innate genius are lamhttJ. 
licqwr. carving, raetallurgr and all the am practised by these mdustiwui 
peopJe find fitting service for these temple*, 

*' th dtyi ^ iKti 

RuKMeri with ™; 

fllioutc tnlfam (Bil t 

Fm *h* icsd* tfirerfwtucrt-" 

The Wtos fliiwcr /iMshm-f/ei-a i> the mod isruuKd teligitw* emblem. 
The matiiTe Leliei'n in Buddha sees in it ihtdOntd forth ootivt power and 
world growth, “ The loiusaprinj:^ from (ha raud,"' i* the ever ready aMwei 
ol the Adwic lu him "bo te^ehM that the hesui « cmnrpt and 
cleatiKti The imlyc of tire lotus la a triangle, whose base » ■ mncte. 
Kintwls if »pi«' Eternity and Ti inity, 

As *• there, in the icafy hush of pcs« EiernaL" the buds of the lotus 
rite above rtie otud, divciiin* ihetiiselvo aJ] itniiuriliei. blooming inio 
hjvelv linis of palest pink, and hovenJy whilenes*, « the *on1 of maiu 
defined by «tf help Jmd governmeo!,rests rxit, unid it pvsetiu a faultless 
Bmtdha into AVrrtfw*. The Saint* of Buddha are represented «aied on 
tOlu* flowcrt- The lotn* bud and bloom figure ftwlj as a aacml design 

wherever U can be approprjaiely teketed- , „ - 

Rouflii \ht ctttto the gJwioUl Fif/i fimbodunenl of iJl thxt is 

■ This <0 * *• Fwpliaa t«aasy ew -nd 

evtwnrs^ *«i i*Hv ilw «« lampartsslnn- 
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awi lovtabk klic jaiwncse, Cighi de^pjtsaions can bs; ifaced 
ir-escmbUoiE the petal* of the totus b^oom. Tl seenas lo tbifin as ihougli 
grai Buddha has bestowed the saerptS syddfcol of A^rra/uM on Japan's 
|tfoni{e^ and hight-^i jkaL But Fu/i beer* niliffr inipr- 

l^etaJtntis : Ntvw dyidg " and iftinrortal^"^ “ petrles* ” and “ JUttlChbas 
tDOuntaiOt *^lbe pride nf a million foykfe''the Limt)ue ami lovely gift of 
Heaven bora oot of a night of mom. tcEribk nuifortunct Fnt ihe Jegend 
mns ituu in ancknt lames Japan ridted by an earibi|iiake; so feariiil 
and violent thni no Uving soul expected to aamve it i bus 1o I when morn¬ 
ing daimed and darkness fled, iranquibiiy was Testgied nndfiora what bad 
been level plains and rk^ fklds» a great cont appe^rcdi noc only vkibte in. 
many pfovitacest Imt far (iiiL into the sea; and at its base a deep depression 
tilled with blue waieri^ tbai leUccted Hcnvcn's £e;rexiit.y. 4 his btatitifui 
sheet tif vralet was knoTti hcneefarlh as the Hiwa Lakct or the lake of ibt 
dve airinged lute i). 

fifji silM nie4ni wiaberiat the festal fluwer of jo>v 

'Vh^t Japanese evince an enrhiiSilisiic Id for fkweTS, and h^vz csuliUAhed 
bentimenia concerriing tisem which miat not be pas$ed over withoiit cOnt- 
mctit, for even the la^ions adopted En grpuping and arrangiT^ thcfo bear 
obii s^mbolie suggestions^ The Japanese do nOL bind flowiws as we do in 
xnasscs of coJoitf ind Coirin^ Their scheme is to provide a vssc^ or carved 
st^em of bamboo, un^orned wiih any floral devici^ of its owhi *a ft 
rex^q^tack for three sprafs of varied lengths., nicse arc so [daced by the 
true flower-attist* as to accvjotLiflte their relative height. The lowest 
biwcZi li symbD^ie of earth. ^ the highest and lLitigi.^t of Heaven; uid the 
mediuixi branch protected by rbe two focaicr repteseots humanity t 
There U quite a eixle of ctiqucitu lo be etti^rved in the pie^iice of 
flowers, and when aminged In the above iiianncr lltey are vkwed tn 
fcverent and adoring auHitdes hj tlic gaeal for whom they Have t«n dk- 
played. Temptes ate decc»atctl with teitatn flowerv, ind v[iecial TaA4ss are 
»ei ftddc ior thdr Tcceplinn Flowem are freely uiwd on all fwke 
occasions i and they are heaped lJ|Km lHc scpiate white coflini that 
enshrine the dead. 

VViih the Japartesc loo there U quite a flomi language^ every month ha* 
Its owu pecidiar blossom which is extensively cultxv'ated, so rhai thrungH- 
uat the whole cycle of the yi-ar the land Ji like u carefully tended garden- 
Botamcal specimens bgiirc can^aiiUy on all descriptktis of j:\rt-oljfecKi; 
and ulthnogU the list cannot paosibly be given in full the namfipanyirig 
sdectkm may be tnyErfiil m eieni{illry the arttsric diiggi^tLDit* frequcAtly 
nut with. 

or pjae—Etcmby and unchanging fakhtiilneiis. Many pbre 
trees exbt which are aid to liave liravicd the storms of over a thouiand 
anuimDL 

Thiv, Of bnmboo—hak lifcj let^tiuidej fUSclity^ Bamboo with iparrowv— 
gentleness. Fliim (Rripr^)^ and barnboo;. asspeiausd togeihef ih Aftk 
(lortfiiy longevity, iwv-emess and rcciitude. These are the three friend* 

Xlm uiaii|^H^4i of lVfr»ei^ it tUf;^ ^ JiqWiL m au j.ii auU M puxnA|ilkhiSKfit ri^^ 
nm k^dcil 
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of winter^ and tshmr (mth ^cmal firtfliHjttliTp^ proof agiin^t biting frat mod 

tnoir, 

SAidii, CFT fum (pol^^odinm decotomon)^—ecmjugil iife- 

OT fungiw-HoEgerit)' {In conjinKlion ^itb a hatjw 

ATjW uprightness. 

Afi^mo^ oi peach-^ianiage and long life, from the legiiiDd of (he peachi^ 
of Siii^ (the if other of the West) each of which gi ra leo thonaarid yean 
of Itfe. 

Umtit or pbim—sweetness and bappmess- Plum nnd NtiUuugale and 
Moon^a potftkat nigh* in apring—antlclpfttion uf liappinefa;—the ttcent 
of the plum lilcKiOai mtetiSes the iwm il pmades. 

err m% Victory and gmid rfoitune, a lawcmriti: flower among the 

pea»nts. 

or seawted—-goad Itjck, atnl ^ciod fortnnet beeauM It ivpplted 
the piai:e of fodder to ibc dairalrf of/fi^ ditring: the Conan 

eampatgn. 

XtAa, OF chry^tithemun). This was m imperial symbol only made use 
of in the royal houiehold* tteeeniJy U has been adopted for ordiiiaxy 
deconimns. The AVi-jf aEgniivG$ m gentle dispositioni Kaptitness ritlue 
and repose. 

swallow nnd wiUow^ A considerate dispoiition^ 
gmee and placidity ;—this, from the gcjitLr dUpoatioti of the onct and ihc 
yielding nature of the others* 

Da/Ja$\ OT oatigc, a flomtshlng postritity ; orange flo«r» are used at 
tnuTTiagc feasts—they signify iweefiiess. 

.fiiifwrir, or chertf, Is an emblem rf patriodsm from the story of Ki^jimn 
Tlriwflnr/famed for devotion to his lielortd Emperot & Dmff? during 
the dark ages of Japan* gntned adimltante by itratej^i' 

into the garden where his Soreniign was csJEnfilll?cl^ and atritiping ihe baric 
cif a tltefiy tTOt wrote upon ihe tree a verac of poertj (o the effed ihat 
his Emperor'k faithful tubjecis would not mi until tN^ had dellrered hitn 
from capiiwily and banitlimeiiL Cherry blossamJi aiB nsied as a design oo 
mAf cups Ai marriage fcasta. 

of wisteria; joy and fcslistty. 
or pconfj xukI SAitAi or Uon ■ loyaT power. 

“ JTa 4* « dragon fly. calkd in japuuiesc poetry the Victory 

iogeet»“ K therefore* an enihlain of conquest. 

or Jdnrond* h the flower of spring am! it alw Ijptflc* baiMy. 
or iPf. is the flower of sumater ^rckns* and ran be ttuide 
to cjprtss abainict ideas* eveiy blossom havifig “a lesson wnttsfn on ita 
pctifv“ There is n secrei uiuon betwtien man and the lower of 

ctcatimi that exists In no oiher Innd so strongly a* in ihe Sunny ; 

and Uicte are jKcuiiarilics Tcapeciing Japanese aflretion which wt ought 
ftot to pass imnotLced They prefer those ilowftt they have to luok up 
to, and we fr^queutly And in iheir illustistidns poctf kneeling under tiki 
and gaiittg up adoringly ac the btowm-iadrat boughL 

• 'ihc art of sdf-dt&aM: hy driubr of hodji k allied thr ririifiog « ilia 
wilEckOi <rt. 


Fm a bithfi^t fi^5cid mfe, itic ap|ielbiiiin or OinifalifyltLa 

is re«rred Aa ihU I1j>wcr s|»teads PUl its dmliiftf-like cup, ^tnsJ drinks in 
Jill \hc riches of the tnnnilng tknf, girb g hack itt Qm% sweet fr^^ram asi 
the best letcmij the rkfoted and grateful vife^ arises whDe her spouse 
sliii s'cepSi and bcautiHes b)' her uttenlcoci and industryi the fiome hito 
which he has btonght her preside. 

A map^e lesuf tljat hm tafeen its antutnu coburiu^ tf presented to m 
lova^ means dkflni'tssal--'' the hcatt ajid the koT have changed cOli>uri’** 

Passing firom llowfira: we torts to birds, fishes and animals, real and 
mfthicnL Same of theie last named were only pemiltted ta be spedal 
beacheis of rej^ty, and their fumks were not made use of » designs on 
ordinary monu^tured giHwk 

“Fhc Of dragon 3 ), waa om^ and it has been described 

hy L- BoweSf as having the horna of i deer^ ihc he^id of a horsey the 
eyes of D dpvih w neck like a snalLc, the body of p worm^ the scates of A 
mh^ dawA Ube a hawk paws like a rigcfi and ears like a cow."* it is 
all powerfiiL deriving ffopt each of these beings their mwi special ebarao 
terisikea. It k ufaii^ultoiii, having its dwcdling place al the various 
seasons, either m the eartt^ sci^ or ftky. Thetc ate tnoisy vartetici of this 
irioiistcfp^the breath of the whUe dra^'oti when expelled ttirns to gold^ 
and the iphtk of ihe eUilei tiragoti, eo naystie trails of cryomk The 
Tuits is an ctiihlcm of sovereignty and imperial povren J>[iigoci and 
liger; the conRicl of rdigron and might. TJragon in clouda idth Fa/i 
«oece«i in lUe. The mml\ snake becomes a dragon^ the man of 
mean estaie nequirtr? titles and weahh.—n dtrs^on coiled roorid 
the »tred aworcL This device i^ supposed lo embody the essential 
eUrmentsi of creation. TTie ^ a speews of onicom wish one horn 

projecting from iti foreheads It Kh 4 the body of a deer oTid the Icga of 
a bone. It bnirs the palm for being lim tnosl goJIdK and nohleat of 
all &byloua heastfT moring with ouch care and doinrinea as to leave tiie 
fraileft inject oi flower unharmoi) in lU path. It It the embodinteni of 
goodness aiui tike the or lion of itie Chinese, betongit to the 

mythology of that country. 

The IFSu*\ or phomIsE; vymbolksing Imperial authority^ ia a mythical 
birr) known by tlie length of ila tail. Like the JCirm ita preseniie' On 
earth Is supposed to herald the birth of a greoi nun or an £ixi[>eror {!%^ 4)^ 

Skuhi, Of crayh^ is cttibkccxtie of old age. 

Ihfit Or cock on a druoi—good govern rnent. FOTmeriy a dnim was 
ptoifd oulaide tlie tempTes, and beaten wbeo anyane haiJ a wrong to coiO' 
plsin of- In tiMea of p^e and juatice, there wx» no need to i4tikn Ut 
10 the fowls of the tilr made ilwr drum iheir roosdiig pUec. 

Of hune-^nunhood 

or bmterfty* wninanhuad^ vpirit life» eremhf. If n entefs the 
«3om h ia suiipwd that ihe spirit erf a lowed one li retomlng:- Childien 
rtBred iit the ^jarhuol faith 0 / Buddha, will never hann a bettcrity; they 
are ulUn tetn them with the terulerest [oiieh. 

or Bkgtort, Teprescuti fongevity^ froni its wondciihi) powers of 
digestuin- 
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ihf Jiipamu^ 


KamUdri, Mantn, »pt4af. mi! cUada (Fig. sH* *=*»"'■ 

tnaiiiier*a ipecial tuftfiis,—coumge, fiafti ■fld hiirtnoity* 
or m^iidHrio ducks, long Bid Japfr 
These birds fl«? »* afftfcibnair, that (hej ate eid to pine bmI die, if one 
he ukcti froBi the other. 

/Tame, or tortoae, (ooaesily, nnd iiappinefs (Fig. 6.*> ^ 

rami. Of cianc, same as abtwi:- The cfiine is a sacred oitd wdli the 
latjaitHs: annlonOira W Uw of Eftypt- !□ Conner ytaiS ihcii slaiighlef 
was forbidd«i bj wyal edict; ever, now theit it much lupentitMin and 
itdWfirt about dtprlving them of life Cmiiea associated wilh pine and 
bointroo, in art, ertteine old agt 

.SHiM or deef, and mapk, eaprm atiiumii. 

/iifi, or carp, iierscnrrance and wlf help (t'ift- 7h 

a *p«He# of godwir, and waw*—««niy life. 

Kinttn, or Kiirfcs and //i" the rm—tmnWWtality,' 

Omu-hi fit/5r, dto wliBmphist and thefrog-lhe moml of iirnir*««iMe- 

a pftr^Url of BronKf stnd ^lio fjiklct, 

7>TU, or tiger with hambejo^—ifejicbciT. 

Ok lying down, ctnblciji of the jpairon of califiraphj-. E«ry year that a 
student (MfMies hU studies, he pUcea a CBthion tmdet the ligti« <d 'He 
Q*, l»pt on b» deity shulf by *ny of proinUBing Ttn/tJi Soma, the god of 


calignkplty* - * ■ - - 

The foundalion of the rabo of « Uuddhiit prie«, however ridily it la 

embroidered, Is ntmi-rted of aevcial bir^ular pie«t «wn tOB«d«r: this 
IK of the nig^ of huniiUtf, 

(;rf*,orjt«*e-spring-auWitin-ca«tioh--resL These bitdi somo- 
times depicted with rudtes in ibeir IteaU. whldi they arc .tipiio«d W 
utUtttv by dropping on ibe water and ihtn resting upon diem. Ouitma u 
nuiibulied to them by tbt S^end that VojM ^ iifaitHsl by ^ o 
a dock of gecic, not to approach a certain bed of rtidtes in which Ida 

cnetnici »c« lyingin HfTihtish. (Ftg-8^ 

Three monkeys ate Kuneluneii fodinij upon art crbjflcia. I^y are said 
to be blind, deaf and dumb, because they will ndihcf »ce. bear, nor tty 

evil of an) one. 

.Sviw. or etiMtwil—mcaBi 9 bomestead (tt is a pun), 

.iKt/Ai, a airii. of dried m cunh^fi^h enclosed in a foWtd 

of mpCT. h i* tr. perpelLate the reroembtanee tliai ibt forcfaihem of the 
were fishermen- Tbaagb the enrtom is dying oat m its cntiiety 
folded paper, lied wlih «d ami white p*[*f iOvi*. ts slill an 
to aU pioflciecl gifts- If this embkoi is not at hand, the wmd Ai>i*i !» 

written on the wrapper of the [irtsenL 

Vdiaiiit, or origiii,--authaTiiy or ctwnmand. 

t}gi, or fo1dit« Cm. Emblem nf Ufc- 
Siittunis *t- typify th= celestial ntgins- 

g ball of eryawl fr often suspended to ihescioare coffin* ib^ oBbcuw 
the dead, lo ayrobnlire space, into which the spint has wnod^l 

The «vcn Swl*<rf happiness, with tbeh ajjpomted emblems are often 

i-rwmafmdlrrvmL t TTlcJai*M« *« l«ri*dto - dul»C [«mrt 


Symitolisms of ihe Japanese, 
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ttm irith itn pottery^ boquer #nrk^ and mmc qi^ iven^’ 7111) 

iDClttl riflzuiri. Miiiiiw.m the god oT gkify gns{i^ a apeiTp anil hi^ds a 
po^cida—deno^g power. 

yiHft the god of dailf fwd, caniK his fiod and fat fiiih ([jcndi); h* k 
tbe patron of die fi'fburmcD. 

I he children's sainr, or c^usirerpait of S^nto CbtiE. hnnga a 
on his hseWt fat! Of presmu for tlie little ones, SorncLiines the children 
lye in be seen iniide the haj^ ^ someiiines gets is jt bmuclf 

Ihiihf^i£^ tlic god of wedilip haa bales of rice and a Imituncf, ihowing 
how riches nmy be scrurtd-wmly by sdf-help, mdu^ry^ and even hard 
•OfIt, bammet is utpfxiw) m 1:011 tain the ^*?ieveft prcciciiu; 

the lotehtty ^\ni of wmncni U known by her 
ap|ietidage of Lt*!e or ta the Parron of long life, and 

hns a vtfy high fenehead!^ the tortoise and (he crane arc always with him 
and soiiielirfie'i a stag. At weddings^, a picture of this god, with long 
white beard and shiny pwe* h alw^p seen. or /mr^in is the 

goji of talents; a book m roH of mannScrtpC fs catKii^l over hb shoulder 
with the aid of a emuked haiobuo staff 

"fbe legend mns that once m yciir these Panom of J-rappiness niret to 
arrange the ronlieoming inatTtPigei. 'llicy have hiinkf of red and white 
*£Et—the ilireads of fate, I'heic they sort and lie up* at first with great 
care and considerAtinn—these tymbidijte rfte bapjjy unmm. But after a. 
wliUe the |}fllTO0?v grow tired anil Itzy* and tie the straodii csrele^ly together^ 
JOd fi^lly tnahea tenifife tangle^ these forcthadow unlucky and imsnit- 
able ■Jliiirkt'es. 'fhe ferf Is the patronti are vager to commence enjoying 
themielves wich feaiti and wine* and rerehyi and lay aside the serioui 
bo^nes^ ihey !wve met to perforin. 

It ti said that the origin of all drama was rdigiou^, and it became 
esiablithcd m Japan follows^ In the Rci^n of the F.m|iefrci ijj- 

there was a voEcanic diisiijrbdiiee in |bc l^rovince nf Vamoio. This 
agitated and produced noiftomc vd pours from a vtagnant tract of marshy 
IfttHind^ and umch sickness spread ununij the people. To act u a efuitm 
agatnit the epidctnii: fires were lighted. With the Japanese* fife ti 
emblciiutle of male rnlluence:, over smote, the female influence, ITie 
ftre di»[M*lled the nuistmii: vapour and jiorihed the atr. Beside as a 

funhef charm against the plaice of «$ckneas» the dance called 
(which El fdll iMjifoTmed m a ji^lgde to Uicatricml exhtbidonfi^ by la acinr 
dressed up ai ao old mnn, whose gsnneniE are decomied with emblems of 
long life and fdichy> wat danced on a spot fveat the temple of 
This was ihe entgin of the dmtiin,—the origla of danemg is Otr nintc 
remotiL 

/man Sfximi is the that god, and mulei this title h Q&ftitdered a deity, 
wh™ todhion ctowiis with the glofy of having find dtacovm^ ood 
cukirated tke lice ploet A ihiine k always reserved for Kira in tha 
humbles; gjiden, for iti some parts of iht-te Islantta, the peasanti itDl look 
npon rice as the ufemest Inaory they can iivtCi—Mtlkl le^ diunplinp and 
ratllct cakd being their ttipk foot}, rtn m «rttain ilay tn the ind raoitth 
of the ycif, B ^imsd leiiivat is hald in the benmii ef /aitfr ^iirr47. iVancing^ 
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sciti^ arul mcftrmeflt of ilL Idnch 1(1111 mi thi: long fe^tin 
ihy io rt^pea lo LbU public bcoc^fuirWi Rcprf^oUiiont of /xiirt S^ma 
oe koonrn b? (be ^^fxnboU of d Tew exre of dee—or a incite on tt 
tku bnfe. 

^tcAi jd^lrH b 4 ftmalif di¥tiuty dncrlbed a» being the sister of 
Lhe of gki^v According to the Su/i^p. her gifts are said co be gphb 
fiitver, ckithiug, Abund^tnt horve^ and alt dally She ti utualJy 

TOpresentod AtAJiding creett dlKpt:!t3iing around Set 4 nuiober Of Mcrecl 
genrs^ emblemiiiic of iLrine gift*. 

There nrv luiudrcds of bumkiliold god^ aitd iljYtnitfeis revert! need by tltit 
nation of imceatnU '«it>fsiilpper 4 and foliowm of Eluddtia^ and many 
myth lad pm^onages in lihoic iiiilucnce they ai yel: IgnoraiLiiy bcJsevtL 
I'hc&e gDcb have mme or \&s lornc reptcientiuioii zmadtetl 

to dicfii by whkb itieaiu ibey nan be tcoogntiod* but they do not « 
readily ^nd fumur with tbo unisi or ttit earFEtr lh« hit juit glren. SVe 
will thcrefaie luni from tlsc*c to (he Ttihir^ at prccuiua thingt which 
appeal 10 all cbi^ of pcopb* md ate freely dudribmed on ercry irtijm 
of conttani u$r- 

The T4iiiira*MaJUt'" form quite a loog liit. Tlie a ircU 

filleil purse (Kig. oh and the fce)™ of the godovn or lire proof sroft’ 
limiH! arc both embictns of vrealuh. It has been nftajn Teniaikcd the 
Japanc^do not asnsidi^r h refmed lo display ail thek treKSurct ui once. 
A «ng}f picture initabk fot the ycai^i Msaioii^ nr to emphatke lomc 
particular crciU that liii occairtcd or h going to take plnce. A beautiful 
me With 4 spray of bto^om—a fkn^ttclc, 4 iwotd stajtd and one of 
tuo ^ omaiiMsni3^ furaifib atnplc dciMiralion lor the tiitio being 

ConKqocmly the stum liotiae ii ofwti «ll p&ckcd with ptiadcss treasuici. 
'Hm amply captahn the rymbfitifim of (Ik (tig. lo^ 

The T*tmtr, A group ol mettd UdJa iipcm a lUwi The louL Thftr 

ev«rl] 44 ting. 

CA^ or clove—purifying iulliiejice, and safe-guard sgabut rtutMiiw 
odcKirs (Ftg. It). 

'Flic or roll of ifriiinfi, rcpiwiitEd sometmLUfi opetSf ttnne- 

titocs cii^d, defJOtesL vtsdom. 

The Orim>rm^ a bicudth df tieb brocaded silt, used only by junocM of 
the Imperial houdiclvcjld—aplcndourt rklici, Idxitty. 

The /ifJr/iO, m the weight used by the meicandlc doiaes^ anggeits 
ctnntiicTce. 

'ITic a snwU «ipv« ot fW* —wodetite ^lealJh. DtiTuie 

cain^gi: camt inio vogb^ the Kitt [Fig, is) ur *lwl1 »« adopted# dU ij*« 1 
fcr barwi, but thn litc the AV/i' at*o rcpieMnLi wealth. ‘Htt AVAm-«- 
tit piece nf Hflld in 3 cheat ia cmliictiutic ‘d pisntj, I be 

/ian dr iPwhcK—safety (Kig. t3). The A'lUf^/h bridges ill the AWo a 
kind of hatp—harmany. And the ju, en the (irteioui corali— 

rarity [rig. M'f Then come three "pnetlttua thie^” poweswog eitn- 
otdinsiy mail- The Aaiurrmijii}^ a son of cun elmlt uiade of straw a* 

* Mm} fonM of Itn T*i*ra’Mim are *dfKt«t ■» l«Bdj ew* ttd mmI the 

aic iskm Itois 


44 ® Syfjfie/iSiNJ of /fit 

D3ed by fdrcaex^ in wfiL ifreaihcr* llics IvAS- the pawi^ of oiEikkig thig wearer 
invisible ctO spinlSt aad gives fr(^<^dofd fcotn al! kutids of daogw—it ia 
ail emblem of CDmforE ■ j. Th^ (Fig *s) a bat of Viitiikf 

m^^^rra] to tile above po$sof^ttig tine saitte enriable aUtibuli^; ahd 
3 . Tiir a. tiloak made of ieaihere and witigi (Fig, i 6 )l TNoic 

wbo arc Ibitiinale enough to voewre ihui pri^ enjoy iKTpctuni youth, and 
dwell In th« Lmd of ev^rbsting $|mng sumonnded by niirih and melody 
ah day Umg. 1 *hlt birumuo cloak is ^ipvsed to belong to the beautiful 
imftginaiy beinf^ of Ihe Buddhist Faith, and fe thoroughly eastern in 
ouncepdDrL 

But the cfo Wiling symboT of all, the One most dearly loved anrong tbc 
Japanese, is the TitMiira ifiiw, or toe Ship of Good Fortune, which eornei 
kdeo with the seven pieckm^ thie^, gold* silver, corth crystal 
eiitemlil shd peaxb books of tcjmiug^ and aJI tbid can be desired to make 
o[ic wise luid lMip|iy and rkK All JapKne^je pray that it may ecime hto 
port CM! Kew Yca/s Day, wdl supplied for themedves^ and for those they 
luvt A refirescntiiion of the Tifkfira Jhm€ morrned! widi die seven Gi>ck 
of Md|jpiiiev^ is placed beneath the pilluwp and thtie is no dearer form 
ihijie (ja^^lanctte loveis of synibollfiin seek* for in ii is concentnited and 
embodied every good thing the heart of man can possibly desire- 


ri-—aVMEOE.iC CKRKMOXIFS OF THE JAPANKE. 

The Japaiie^ are not aaiisEed with turrotindlng themselves with iiigg^ive 
emblems^ irhieli appeal 10 tlieir hewn ind eontdenee at every tiim^ but to 
each erfemoniftl event nf their lives is aiUched some tpecLtl vymbidic 
sig ii i hwn a r . ^FltU orien supplies llie rdiginus ftirce and binding that i* 
absent on these «dienrn occa^nm—an nmUsioo which is I believe aliine 
|jiiroiiiar lo Japan and the Corea of alt countries on the face of the glntw. 
When a boy b born^ ih&c w gvear rejoiemg in the ^mily, A carp 
made of pa]^ es hun^ o^er the Imuse on a string, oud iiispentlerl by 
meanh of a Icrnff baniboD pole. This carp booti becomes inflated with 
ah" and ns^^umes a life-like appeamneei Another similar nprorntaiioti 
of this fiih ta fcepi filing up inside the hnuie.. The AW or atfjj hns 
much import in a boyV life; aj I have tnentfontd Iwfore; it ia the 
emblem of persevmtjcr and course, and |»»ihle long life. The carp of 
all Hah loves to swjio tli* stremn, itJ goal being the watrrfilla. 

When toe torrent is gainctl and the rail leaped, the c^p tmtm into a 
dmgtm^OJid Uv» 1 thuwnd year*! What the Jnpsinese baby boy is i* 
hrnidreddjp ald he iti=rtmcd m the prie^> home in ihe Shinto teiaprc.jmd 
(here receives a coitipnimd name, from the fannij lutme^ ind that Of h» 
giunl;^. rht* guardiora h generally the dt^arcst friend of the family, 
itmJ hB duty is to wainh over the child's rulurc career. The dual uatme 
easwa the bond of unioni bctwei^ ihetm Tlit Pireit writes down the 
fiAtne and givci it lo the diild to kee|i fn hU pmyei hag, aa the *|MTniw"s 
iijHW hw to tw Temeiifcbeted «?ontinH£jly before the household shrine. 
'JTi 4 mprajH, have been «titl ovtr ihc cWIO, Iw U tOiail rin tU flWtf. anil 
*niwnl fcf the fin, time ta wamict al b« own •*»! will whilhenoevcr be 
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SytitAc/t( C^rfjrr^rrtcf of thi' fapuso^, 

cboiwrs. To«*ai(U whichever cardinal iwini he liimi., *a will hiw nit(ir« 
tie influencat. The above memhined u belli over ihe child hjr ihc 

pdm to propiilaie the A'ami, or the rpirir* of unccslqn, for a fight choice 
to tic made. Two rani ace presented to the bnv, m aflef ycai^ to lie 
ecchanged forawotds. At four j-itais old, the child dofTi his b 3 lj]i' dotbcf, 
and nhf>f ihc doss of a idtiiart or aoldier. This coHumc is n preiem 
litiui hi* guudiaiL and Is usiuifty cmlirouiefeil with cnihteou of longevii}', 
incltiiling the rw/'Awwfw. whcBc attribute* are utecied to fepie*«nt o 
ftnuouS and unchanging bean. Two tuiitr fan* and a ihatn wooden 
twrird are gttren him to ihow ihal the bsllle of liie has cooimencctL 
Ktum thia up to manHoix}, or the ifilb tirthday, cblUlrvo wjiericnce 
many of ihe#e tcHuui ceremontti, Citiuit utlcatton li liaiil lo the cutting 
and lyina of the harr, A lock is prcrwvBl bj the siHBUor to lenitrd ihe 
child ol the fnonr? he ho* received frotn hti |arenii, and slioiild he die 
yoitng this metnento of childbond is buried wiih him. lltita arc always 
presented to the children on these aaspicioni octautoiit. 'ITw jtb day of 
the 5 th month b a day *ei fl[inTt fw tlw “ heast of HofiSik" when iht boy 
(uedves oil aorta of oirerings a* reinlndcts of ttiv loldkr's life upem which 
he is about to enter* EfFigici of herott and btaw ancestors, cornplcle sets 
of alt ifci|ui^ites for n.irfjrc, the conicnta of an arserul, bammn, Bag*, ami 
an eaact lepreacatation of u lAtutii/'i or piiiice'S equipment for battle, etc., 
are among the number, mid a carp a iavurishly one of the ofTernigs. At 
lt« feast gitcfi in honuur of the ifiUi hinJuday or coming of jge ol a 
young ooblcmin, tlin fish ia wten alivt lltc lltsby poitkiit is lifted fiom 
the hones, leaving the viuls unlDUtbeiL While this riviieclion it going €m 
for ihc ddeclalion of Boesis, the carp mnatni alnniat punve. ipniig (n 
filcDt leisoR IQ the mao, lEiHt the moEi biller and psinrol death mUBt l-c 
endured for the proervation of tclfropecL* Besidei the Kin. a ftddmg 
lun ia given, which is an emblLin of life itself. T he rivel end typific:^ the 
sisrtiiig tmifll, the radtstme limbs the road of life;—them is no timii 
on the pcfBficclire if regarded in ihw light- The outside fmine 
ftkka specify llie pnrraiti:—the Liaidc limbs ibe children, to show thai 
children must be under ccuuiol al! their lift toog. The /ttht/nf, or cat^ 
eye, emblem of changing tadess dme. « carved 00 the fmines; or the 
jialtern coiii]}Owd of circles fitting in, or contrihuiing, to ibe pcrfcetHin of 
ibe Other* (Fig*. 17 and r S). A* thii iJaUem a impossible of laimplction, *0 
life and imdom ctn oevcf be exhaiKleiJ. Aitoiher ipuint (ateriiniUiiUmof 
■hit B sonierimcs found in Japanese *fi. ^ boy »[tictuMntumitig home 
after sAoul day* arc ended. «hik tlie iiiiMler in resposie lo his ttatsmeni 
that lessomi m* done with, cui* rhe thnmdi of the liKmi, from whkh she 
ba^ earned bet ttving, to prove that wrthoul ceawlea* kduttr, util fnah 
tnaleriidN idlvneu and ram must enuie; 

When the buy l»as rcached man's eitaie, the ntfirriage day is the n*»t 
tiDpmtant event, Wtulij the yuting nuin b *till occupied with hit studicf, 
hb sponsor seola hho t iiiiltiihic bride. When all is sdcuiitctonly 
pranged bciwcM twretiU and gujudiana on both sides, p^ve conicnt <Mt 
Ihc part of the inictukd bride and hridegruotn necessarily roUuws* The 
• Thii AA H Kivvil op rn a .ti*h willt he awl www=L 
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cci^nrony takes place in the house of the bridigrooin^l euhci, Maniagt 
» not n leligious,: hot ji civil »tnrc, unciioned by ihe goveanuifint and 

proteciL-d by tlie lav oJ ihe taiHl 

WJicn a is about m becunte a bride she is conated as dead to bw 
oivij (went#. 1be ete befoie iht; wedding she is Lome out of hei (hthcr't 
Jiauae dad in white gatmenls, the prescribedi inoumtog cotoar; and as 
much iwoialsty Is obnenred a« wnuld be, if she were redly dcCMsed- The 
house it tiien purified by sweeping and dusting and nJrtag. As the girl 
enters the enclosure of her new hpnie, two lighted torches guide her in 
the tight dnection and as soon as the iori/^. baa passed within the trails, 
these (with a mystic meaning) ue cictinguisbcd simuhaneAuily, the 
feiiit everything oflereii for load ho# its typical tjruingi Two bcfliles of 
wine, are emptied inio one bowl, (rnra which the bride and bridegroom 
drink niKuy tiny cups of Pairraled rice frojn two monars is mingled 

into an ia£e[arablc whole. Two paper butterflies fixed to ibe fiaiksare 
saturated with wine thnt in he partaken of, and two lurtiedores, emblems 
of perfect love, arc sei liefort the happy pair, Upon the wine cups ore 
pflioted the pine tree firpm Isle, whose root Is single, but bom 

whose CentTe spring two ofitnn, symbolic that wedded [overg should reach 
old age tcrgeiher. 

Among ihe noH Etnklng symboikt itrstiiutions is ilinj known a* the 
no^in* Invocation. The rlisciples of Buddha beltevc in the tians- 
ntigraiinn of the soul from the body after death into higher or lower gradeg 
of liftt- This exiitonce is shorten^ or prolntigcd accordtng to the virtue 
or sinfulness of the deceased. The ^tier A'rmwff is reached the 
bettisr; the jiroloogatlon of life in any fwm Iseing considemi a (nicbb- 
meni. If a mother dies in ehlhJlnrth, it is fooked upon u a cfinsltSeracnt 
form sin coiuruhted in m former state of exmtence; and over the grave is 
suspended a while cituh fesiened at the four comcm to bamboo paks, on 
these ^nehes of llowcrs Bre somelimes tied. The white doth is very 
to purchaK, ^nd the fwr cun only afford M a certw aiid 
thick timfce, ’Hie belief exists thnt until ■ tent can be made, by water 
constantly ftowing through it, the mothcr^s soul n Hill in puigaloiy, 
Syniputhetlc tnvcllens on the road will turn aside to empty a Inttkei or 
two of wulej from the sjiring bmrd by, and wait paiientty until it has 
filtered through the doth. This emblem of a soul in pdn atoosca 
imivcfsal piiy. tspedally in tho« who can rhiini mmhcrly love, 

On New year* day, tnudi ceremciny is snstaijietJ in the way of sweeping 
and damraiing the houses. This labour is underrsken in order lo eject 
any lurking evi] inlliierces, dcfeioiq or bad luck that the old year may be 
leaving behnxl to hatui the future. Beam are showered from wiodnws 
and doon lo jo^ awuy imagitiaty evil apirita. Iwumetx, atems of 

hambms Ikbs, pine branches, caqr. brighl coloured ber^ and evetything 
emblcaiaik of Hrcngth, life and prosperity adorns the dwell inn 'r>«- 



purposcs 
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o^kred, «ik 3 every ob^ennrm epn^dered ihiit oiH pmaibly aid a frwh sun 
in lif& Smiling heppy &r;e« mimor ihe tii:i|}efiiliiett ai xlie h^arti 0 ^ ihe 
buiy and tgxnng CEciwd of seeker^ \n tbia nalionfl} FeativnL 

Aa the boyA have set 3|>dn Tor them lltcJt Feuts of Flags snd other 
holidays, so the girls have ihclr ^ T>ay of doHSf^ whi!b tmiBy pfeseoti of 
this nMtitr nt^ rnajf r to Lhmo by EcLttioos and riiuidiv Theoe doUs me 

cceily whh their mnple irsrdrobe supply thJit they twcotne heirloomi 
to be t»e»erved by Uie owneni for ibeir of&pring to mherit and prize, 
I'hese pfiA £ 1 % simo^ obh^atury go ihe |iin of lineTVliif nil Ja]Kinne 
yoofig bdie? of gcKid fsmitic^ being ex|iected to insirTy, and these gifts are 
lalcalated |i> jmlil 4 otufltis^s Umf into Iheir yrrung Ikearts^ and at least to 
teorh them howto dreisand attend to ihcir Ehtk onei when the appatntird 
time arrives^ Conipleie of eostoTitef faf all ftge$ of child life^ and 
emy requisite for ttidr toilee, eic.^ are provided by the donor with ibe 
rnudcl dolt^, os well ps full instnietiuns on all mBiteri of impofTanice con¬ 
nected with the rearing of infknui 

In these wsya, and 0 hundred othen, the Jppanew provide Ihnmselves 
with ever-present monhur^ tirompting and convineifig thefu, of the grKKl 
that is to be fouacl, and the leeaoiis Lhat are to f»e drawn, fmm ail their 
daily MurotiudiDgs^ if fcarch is nnly tuado Muf pmevctanjce lutiained. 
UTie dower»“lhc birds —the J^/i ma^ the personal itb>mitient and 
recpdiiteaof daily tise io faitiillar to tbetr iLj^hlr fpeslc to ibtni in a biigua^ 
which aheiu of their mit have yet to interprets Frotiil thabylKiod to the 
grave, ei-wy event in their livi?* Iiwars with ih it* *ee»rl and we^hty pur- 
pwe and these deep allegorSaJ tc^Kint am part id ihc tiailtmV hii^my 
handed down through all generations from the dim paat, of ihdr fire- 
tiiftoric antiquity* i 


Bodlti mwnhedx J, I- ’iWlrry,* W. H: ^ lUlicwki Enrpta*/ mud 

* Fmirjf Wwld A, B, * Tdk* of Old Jtptt,* H Arw^V ^Jp|}tqfii«%' 

Dt. Drewvr'ii 'Jspieeae Am intt Arcbit«dn»,' Apdtrwa'j ” Ciialegyc bl tA|^UK»e 
owit Chmtsc liravingim ibc Biuofa MuKiun.^ 
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CORJtESPONDENXE, NOTES, REPORTS 
AND NEWS. 


CENTRAL ASIAN AFFAIRS. 

{Frem nr Cemtpettdent.) 

geplember, iS$4. 

iinfiian Prcujwrtifig for an extcnriem of the Transcaspian 

ratlmy to the prowiMMS of pcrghanali ttlnt former Khanate of kokaod)), 
Tfith a hraneh to Tashhand,is being catrioi on *itli gpral energy ai present 

'ITve projitKsed diwimn is: Samarkand— fwalt—Upa-tiiW — Kho|**id— 
Kokand— JfaTBWIait—Atidijin. Tha Tarfikaml bmfich is lo have its 
letninns in Khojand. The Sjr^ Daria nvci will he crossed at the Beggovat 
nipjds, where naniTil rocks in the tirer-bed afford solid ftnindaliont for the 
supports of a rail way bridge which is made of iron. 

In Tasbkand a new gyninawnm, intended to supply * long-felt want of 
edUEStion, has been ojwned- 

The Ameer of Bokhara, who b a great mfreteT frara rhei^ 
raatism, teQ nwrjtii on tl'c toih of August with the jremiissjnn of Hb 
Majesty, the Cjh, far tlw I'iatignKk Spa (in the Moithem ^ucbbbs) in 
order Ur try the mineral woler tune thefr?. fib son, the Heir-.Apparent, 
vho tarn reium to hn studies in the Nic<^ cadet cmp*. acccnuianiea 
him. The direction of Bokhara affajrx in the absence of Uic Ameer, is in 
charge Jan Mirra Diwan Eltg and Kjui-Kalyan Mulls Mir Badnitldin, 
Tlie Russian Custoipu tine with Afghanioan in Elokhara b to be l0* 
aoguraled oti the tath of September. 

Borings for an artesian well at the Russian seulemetit Of New Bokhara 
will bc^in slidoctlyi 

Km^ofodsk ext^rnion df the Tian^ 
cBsjiiaii railway ate to begin in September, The rail* will be laid both 
from MoUa-Kari and Croni Krasnovodst:; some difficaliies are eitpected on 
jiani of the new line near Kraanovodik, wheic some miles of solid rock 
hare to be hlaated, and near the other tertninus Molla-Ktri* where the 
ptojecled line travmea dtifitug unda. The stnJT and watjeing jftmwtjw/ 
will be supplied by the TrartstaipUii Ratlway hatalLwra Some tj nioelhs 
are supposed snfiident to compklu the canstntcttnii of this line. 

The lit of September wa* the aimiremijr of the iMting wotka for on 
artcuan well near Ashkabad, In this year the shaft baa been sunk a* deep 
as i,cja f(S«i no aneflian wnlra has been Mntck ytii the soil tnvvetaed is 
cfaieily brown clay, atrecnating with thin strata of cakareonw grarft. TTie 
expeniea (uududuig the actpuiiiion of the boring pUrnTjiainounl to 
Ii [i intended to proceed with (he boring for anotbei 1,000 feet, and, 
eventually, Lo itok ibc shaft lu deep as j-S* feeti The tcieniMc mine of 
this cipcrimentnl boring tt vetj fpeat If no aiteiiau water U itntck at 
i,;oo Ixct, the i^ueition of irrigailitg Tianmtpia by means Of aiteiiau weBa 
may be oonsidcretl oa j.niwere(l in ibe negative. 
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l*he Russian Cmtxkms *tde with AfghAmsiiin and Perslx in Tmn^c&spui 
(l^aiytk h—SaraJclia—Ditsliak — K^h ka— Ashkahod—Kiril-Amt—Ch i- 
kishTrar—^R^novodsJtjf wm opened on ihe i^lh Of Sepiembfjf- An 
of Ibe ImpeniJ Bank o^ Russia will In? opened in AthLahAiJ 

bcfofe 

TTu! jniiit Rnsso-FerTun Boundoi^ Commission will shoriiy conclude 
ih^ work cm ike Szuokht^Ltir^bad iection. 

t proceed la rectify ihe emwi^ which I unjicr on pw 138 of yottr July 
t»ue. 

(i) Mot iix^ hut Orenburg Kasaksand tance«]t|iorjdi of Ihc 
:ad Turketfan Border BuLlallcint ii m nllg nrkich have Accompanied Capt 
Vannau&ki up the Mur^^hah Lut summer (t8^|)« hart been decomled with 
the ailra medal with the inscrtptian ^*for britvcryp*oq the St Ceorge 
libbon (the -*Sl Cemge^ comsponds to the "¥ktom Cross"), This 
and fufther honoyra t giine in the accompanyidg list The list of 
honoon for ihc F^mir and Shahjehan tnxjps yon will find in No. tiSj uf 
the Tutkestan Goieue," which I am sending yotL 

(a) M-Sjntfii (nnd not Ak-Bai//n/] xh^ ** and there 

is no separate Ku^n post fmm \l in the PAiuirsL In the subjumed notice 
you will find that a negnlar hitsoM has been established ihtue- 

(3) The Customs IS lit Am n^tt St/jea iijiirMe»£ jpf /; the re^uliUraQA ccti ceint* 
ing ihe oigankatbu of Cuslum^ in Russiait Central Aida arc in the pfe» 
and vriil appeax shottly, 

SubjOLned are: (1) an einraci fiom the deftcription of the "Faciiln" ont- 
poft," which has a]»peared tn ihc ^'Turkesjact Gareue ^* from the pen of the 
artillery officer of die poii (the man who loks the mctcoirologicaS u-otes) ^ 
it has been publJihcd with the Tirw to give a more rjoma idea of the 
post, fluin the «nc whieh may be gaihered from Sven tZeilm^s descriptioa; 
-(4) the list orhtmonr* for the Famlr and Shah|dwi troops 


**THE RUSSIAN POST ON THE PAMIRS." 

Eront Mix uSli of ^'Toikisian Garene,^' where a dcscriptiofl of (hb 
post has been [uiblLfthcd fay Captain Bankovski^ Itnjieml Russian Horse 
Attlllcfy, commAnding the attPJeiy of the Post 
The Rusmn outpost on (he Famhn Ik* in the Central pari of the 
IhimirS} in the li^ealiiy termed Shah-JchBu^ on the junctfon of the riwf* 
Muighab and Ak-Baital {wheiu::c It is termed by ICadigatiin news-wzitem as 
ctose to the tqmis of tiie maur (shrmc) Ivamguh which Ikt ow 
jS'^y nonh latitude nod 43* j; 20 eastern lota|ptnde from FulkOTo, on 
an altitude of 1 r^tr® fet nboee *ca level 
The conamjctioo of thiB p«t was begun on ss July^ am] com* 
filcied on 30 Oriober of the Erme y«r. The chief part of the wo#i was 
done by the and company of the ^Ih Torkestan (mder^rnttalion. A( pre¬ 
sent the post consuls of a baTrack for the dfkefs, Iwo motny boirackt 
(calcokted for a double nitmber of men) for half a coinpany each, whkh* for 
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the iak^ of urarmlh* liav*e bewi «iiik under ibe icrel of the soil for two- 
thirds of their whole deiitb^ « disixmtorjr, a kitchen and a RiisEian hath. 

Tbc [wimiTi of the Fofrt ihcMJglit quite (salnfkctOTjf froia a atrtUejical 
pouiT of YieWfc but the sanltaf^r conditions inight be 1*^1 tcTi At In sunimei a 
salphiLtic fiGTicJl of inarsh, from the $dline Ifcanka of ihc Mtughab ^»irade$ 
the air* dimtgti niaiaria has not hetro olwem^-d as yei, i^oFssihly owing to the 
great skiinde above the $ea-!cvoI. The gamson leceiTe f poimd of ft^h 
meat |icr cosn and soft bread every day. The vegetables ar^ applied 
tioneiL The tinned meals from A^iheit and Ca in Peiersburig—swt 
c&bbsge KJwp with buckwheat puJic (a national Ronsfan artii^le of diet? 
<A//jt /y^fdridti and roast beef—ere very much rehshe J hy the Russian soldteira 
of the Pamiris Post Scurvy liud not been able u> put in an appearance 
itus winter. Mililary e?terciii«s i« being Intikly conduct^ and every 
jKMibk ineani of recwmtiofl—fiingtng, ashktia, shoaling trip*, Mgliag, 
theatricoji—are fillup op the teisim time of the piriapn. 

Rrom ibe north, wi^ and south fhe lioni;ati i* hemmed in by moan mins 
of a monotoDOBS, reddisfi-browir hue; to the eaat the Post co^niands an 
extensive wew of the Musgh&h valley and a fine panowna of the peak of 
Miiztigh.at 3 ^** the father of ihe !e«-iiiatiifiiwns looms m the distance. 

The health of the ganisoft tji satsfactory. The tick Uhi never exceeds 
l^^ll men; the prevaleul foDWj of disease are colds, rheumarics and 
brnnehto-pulmonic affections. 

The crecdon of tlua Foat and the appesimnce of a Rnsasan garrUon ofi 
the Pamirs hici testoted secmiiy Ut the toad-ttaflk. The castertL pari of 
the RaushflUj which formerlyaufTered much irtiahle:althc handaof roantlag 
bands Of Afghan adventuren^ hos now icitled down In jKOCefid avocaiiciiis. 
Under the shelter of the Post a pcnriBfieiil biraar ht* Tjjwung up; u>m^ 
Sorts (tom Osh trade and barter with the Kirghlr* the Chineiei she Kash- 
garbit, the Afghan?^ who occasbrmlly put in an appcjuancej and Wokhani 
and Shigrumi Tajiks. Tlic Ka^bgarians Hade iu native cotton and silt 
fiilmc^ Ruiiian chimi, wckcry, potncgraikiitca and apiales, they btke 
Ktisiiui paper foubles, particiUaily the roo-rouhlc niited;^ very willinglyp 
and even prefix them Ui the nadve silver cuiTcncy—'*kaisi«fi,'* 
and “ ntpcfit** 


LIST OF honours 

MM ^ht irmp^iU Ftmi^ 

ttfimi ^ htmt tw jKtvi£f JimMx m amf m 

atmtthn a/ rtnkf/hm GtM *f JVf£sxJria*i, (Ordef at Ihfi Camniuukf-tu-Chlif ^ *k< 
TvrkcFfu iTOCFiit, 7 May^ i£^. Ko. iis-l 
(ft C/W# whh Ihe |my of a CcffOlatllir lu^wny Rri 55 Kb-OaW™li 

Ittnhcr oulcfi—'i^ the Ciuramuml^ ul licidirw Su rhe Tnuw-.Aiai UNl Pufiii 
llK Cofflwmlg oT the lul TathxatiJi liiirilei hnUafimt Ct^Mmd 
tal C>ri# VM (^iwyjwj^ 4 f^ rf^p-rr*—tolbc Chitl srf ibeShah+Jthilf rantittMufr 
dRt|. C^lmwl 4 111 * Stiff tm wtvia whh ihe UfTitirri ■ mUr -hivQiief of tbeTufkEUaa^ 

|ff»|^ Ajf^AMViL^ Imp. Gccmal 


* Thw dKmvtkin uintd* is Clunky Hedcul tv ihe “ Ht- tkiwui-^ Cre™ wki^ » be 
«4jp ibi l^n of iHTHMlheavefy to cnmhal^ aw! h co&mi iat di*(iii 4 rMBl»El 
mk bijth lo rh* ftOUtmjy xinJ i^rr^so- 
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The Cron nf St. ^tjuthln elagrrg*—J i m C^ptAim 

Sdfthrtmm^^ M^ivj Cj^asev Imp, GenetiJ 

2Ful Tbrkc^ftli botdJK JkltlTkuii 

T^tketimi /.e^iwiiu-j C<tnkk^ ind li(J» Orcuburi llorpc 

lU^fiMfnt. 

( 4 I /jir CV« ^ St^ Jm3^ smd i.i£Ml0mm:*C*ivv^ GrvmHiLkmJt^ 

Cbk^driLeOiJi 

(5> Tht ^ jSmmd tim«Huii« 4 Turk, bmpia bill«liiiHi4 

15 Turk iKiiidtf laltolfitm, md lA Turk \m^ bhitiKbiA. 

(dji wtdsJb wifA fiit '^/^r >m/ /e ^ m fkf Amm^: rMtmZ^ 

ta fiil>a«lii|£ &cm<em(ni«WQn«d uOkcn vnii pivutf ? 

TJwl TaEkAiui lAwder S^ijpanZ-CW/j^a/ aaal Siirg 3 fsm<- 

Sir^. IS^rjrf 

41 h Tofk lMifd« lMU»liDtE--(V>*^^ DmMfri Tkaiht iienI Mtmii yiigof^ 

7th TutK hi^E3' MlaTtaa—C>^irtTiJ" SUptm aad l^mrnC^jlvrv^ jV^iwaar 

Artr«*w*^,ib#/ 

ijib Talk bpr^tr Imm AVim^im and /Wndlf Fwb Sititm- 

W^iii f 

I6th Tiu%. bdifltt bitt.—r^miiH ^wcilKr^nnit TVjheM^j 

i^h TiEik. IL liw:lt* —J ^f C ii/i p u f £M^Mr^ amJ Fr^t$tf /V^ 

mb Turk, k brii^ fW/Mni/ T^maun Gmirjf'* 

6tb tfunii; kt£3(fsaiU of iJbt Omiti^ KiMakt—rrrAuAc^ md /ten 
CWfi*^. 

£vTQ&rr«d by H-M. rh^ Emfirm iMi ihc ^ntral Ml 1^ twmoltie ih4e roaib 

ia 1^ Muj^hab xirEt mtlrf In llv PaMEAJ^ ami ihc Vuigbulaiii rirttr laU^ In liu 
fOrikr ijf Ibc Coitiaianifei-l»-Chicf bf tha TaH^^tan tn^cpit 7 Maji lS$ 4 - 

7 kf (rmr jd. Ctt/imm Inpeml i^euMl SinM, ami 

Sttrmi-t^^'iain 4 ih TJilksiaii t>u 4 d«| hflitalkaii 

TSf i(Jw<r mt 4 al w’lA (M* " Aruaa^^ m Sf, ihe 

fblluirn^ fion-a^mniL a^frce!l Jind lunatis s 
jtiiS TffFtMan border l 4 Et 4 k»n —/ Y^ger Ai/f/hm 
SkaUrf; 

6 t±i IJww Kcal, Orenbai^ Ko^ka—CftJQftwiiJ' AfimmU SmirMtfl 
/ran Atuf iWmftt iSna^ira. b&niHw A>f iwIAj lAr*^ Ara# J/afyiAMm^ 

^^aAvr il/frajda/is^ and .l/jf^rAtaM^l^ii^ 


W« iht MIciiritig duimUcrklic fmiu n^wi- 

pptrn: 

From |!k; JVrjfcrj/ajKJbjri^ Fr^m^tti of I7“^39) Jbiy, 

M showing how clotdj aur Rtaaijm lurtghbrtun m Tuikestnn M\w the 
lirogrv^ of ercnia it) ttuIU, the 7VrJE>r<^ £ra$r^^ of t4th— 76 th Jtiiy 
devotes half u coJuiun to the tree^^e^iing m Uelw, It tiic eiptau- 
Uon froco SfmUi th«t uniiopJa passEiig by the tnetra mb ihemsdret ^nmy 

• TW* k * m^nm dfffwati™ , gprtn i<i jntiiw aMcao ba diMii^taiihed wrnca k aU 
braa^t of o^dal vwk 

f Thk la ihc dvcmliM OMiHred on oHan not under the mik of Gtpfafn^ in all 
laaiie^ &l dlHi aad faithiM rfraiee. 

I Tbii itccoi<ui«3 a cMtfred m notni^iiimtifiBimil oiCEnti ami jiriratea ibf dia- 
llnipiklied wndoe b liKenf pwe. 

I thk il a de^wrUiee uni to pfidr to \\t degree and qf ibi aaOH 

rfaafarurr^ 

f Tbj» u c fnllftiiT ckrMiktTik Im irpBlirj «rTuwe m diagcrw cfmf»atanc& 
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lht=ni Jind thm leaiit: ihc tna^kj rnuil jnd haJr qn iht met t that thh 
eapknitian nay be ^if^ctcny to ^amt Eiaglbhrtaeti^ bot rvqt to gthets^ and 
aptciafty not to the Indigo-pfanter^,. 

In the itafne Joinwl there is an e 3 ctract from the Sf, 
irhich asserts that it is proposed to estabfish in India a Ladies' kevotver 
CFub" for exerdstog Ladies m ihc use of the revoSver in the event of a 
Tcvo!^ sbnilar to the Sepoy l^inuny in 1S57. 

TH!E TRA^iiCASPEAst Rahway.^—-I n the same journal Of the tetb^ 
aaoil July oceutt the foUowirtg pam^ph: 

Stirt ^.—In the month of May in Taablcend wai teeetved 
dfiebd biftiiinnlion that In our country a Cotnmmkm wouhl arrive for 
larvcyipg a coRtlnunJion of the Trarut^CiApkn Railway and that at the 
Iread of (he Commii^ion would he the Engineer of Road-Coiomijaicaiitrrts 
hL CaLhani'ky. At Ihe pTesenl time ibc CommlKUon is ali^ady in the 
Turkeslan countiy^ and has commenced work j one pony ha# proceeded 
from Samarkand through Jink to He^Orata; another from Andi|nti 
ihruugb klarghilan and Kokand to the aamc poini On the Sit TMrya and a 
third if directed there from Ta^kend. A(_ SaLlmnski ts now In Tashkend. 
The surveys will be effected neit year ms in the ctnreuJt one and then 
probably^ there wjH be a veriGeatioti of the itirreyA Thu* the construe- 
iiofl of the nllproy iisdf will be hntahed probably tiel odkr thati in f} c^r 
3 ycan»* time; From ihb it *eefua that ffom SantArkaiid h « proposal tp 
carry the raili^ay to the Stf llarya at Be^qiratii and iitim tbctiec n^ite btartch 
will go 10 Fcfghani and the olher to Tiohkcnd. The places for suliom 
will be dedded by iDtltrqry req&[r™en.£4-** 

Ftotn &ima,rk*nd to JiKat b abmis fio railcs N*E. from lirak rolkgotutat 
which ifii near Kbodjend it aboiu ito miRs to the cast ; froni ll^ak lO 
Tashkend b abom the djiiuiiice M.F. wink Khodjend to Kokand is 
•boiti So miles E.N.E. and ftom Iftcnce [o Andikn b about So mil es tit 
the &ame direction ; bnally from Khodjend to Taahkend is also about So 
milei K.N.W- 

TRA&f. ON 

Any of our readers who ate po^e^^ed of a gpod scale map E>f 
Cexttnl Alia can easily imfe these projected Ruuiati eattiuiDiu (hioi ibc 
above directiom. Ftcmo a letter in the h a|i{>ean that 

there are *5 cnglncms in all employed on ihi^ eitenMns of the rtiflway= 
Al Bankofftki, in a huerr to the Fitaumejti about the 

** Famix says:—** VVlih ihe eonstmctnin of ibti pou we aiand whh 

fTTm foet on the Muighab and have pacified die 3eiikment+ The Kirghiz 
MW in ua ai firK* only kinder pLcits and^ fearing ihe Atghaii^ and Chinese, 
did not hnow who nded and whom fr> serve. home tranquilrjSi:d olao 
ihe eastern part of Rushan taken by lu and convinced the people tlitit ihe^*' 
wiU alwnya rccdvc ipeedy and ^bbfd assisUnce from ua nOigalnal the 
iftctmatiomi of wanilmn^ hnndi of Afghans. The eomUlictiint of tho Foal 
co-operaicd ako wiih peaceful tiadmg tnurm^ The Osli Saris dpcnetl in 
fOTOTl jfflts a liktle bcumnt whiiber docked the lurixxtndictg Kirgbia and 
petdy Ka^bganoji anracted hiibct by the hope of swift profiL 
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Tft.^e, whh ihe Kirghisc k enclusiveljr by baitei; Ttie K^-^ipriart^ bring 
mvCLK dressing-gowfia, koGhmOi (ft kind o^ fclil chintz, -nipi, dtiai fruits^ 
^rmenlB and ittey eagerly tftkc oor money and cfpediillr \ht 

credit fiOLCA* tkoittcrtnally ilicte Tocfc m on os also Tftiits from Stiignan 
and dsiftfit 'Vuiclum. Somedmt^ also we meet witb ^l/gliftiia and Chii^ete. 
With the I M-ir tirt old Bmuti lles\ which first ftpji-Mrcd amongst 

ihe English In the re^n of WjHiam 111 , and ibe EnGdd fifle, n iniiErle^ 
loading liftc tmnsfonTi^ Inlo a brecch-kiiidcr on the Sfiider syfiitatL Dn 
ftccoonl of the limiludnninb^of cftttrldgei with ilrae rilW* U la impwible 
to do much. On the Ktishk, three limt* oof niiml>cr, with untimited 
iTravery and directed hy English offiocts, the Afghans, thanka chtedy to 
iheir iFifiTTTO weftpems, ^aaiaincil ti loss uf 500 meitp white wc Icrtt only 11, 
The Oiinf* have the o!d magaiine Speneer fiflcp but I heir jn|ddiiy of fiw 
is cot fofnarkablc* only about 15 shots per mintitie, Ily-ihe^bye, it deserves 
imitation* the cojsying by the Chimrsc cavalry from the Eogtith i^f ibo 
anrying of the nbre on the aadd insiead oC by m simp over the shoulder. 
The KitpliBh we do not fi«, aUhongh they ore tord|iatativtly oear. It 
appears »hM iti Dtcember we receivet! from SlmlOy from the French 
travelkr FaUcin, a letter to which he thanlciMl the Shahjans for hU lecep- 
tion ftrtd thi^n, speak dig of the ktnd-bcatiedness of thi: Engli^tK he advised 
thetit to eater bto Inieecotmwt with 'lliCTe ii no mieieptirsc with these 
now and ne do not antidpate any^" 


THE IMPEKIAT. BANK OK PERSIA ANP 'im UUM JCldA* 

OK SHIEAj^. 

Tttt; folSawicg leitet from the Religioui Head of the Muhammedaa Com¬ 
munity In ShinUf Persia, addressed 10 the Head of tbe Femifln Mercamiie , 
Cosnminity of Bombay, a puNiiliedt w tt shoi« in a v«y sttiking tnnmtet 
Llua the fearaof a fartari cal movemcm in Persra ftpinst European Intliiitrial 
cnierprhet n much exsg^emicd. The writer is a man of gieat tntjdlijpfncc 
and Lnrtuence, and ib«e can be illtle doubt lhal hia MOiiUDcfidatiutii to 
hii fello«<*URtiji»en in India will cftiry great weight. There ti every 
rea^^U to belkre that the Imjicrial Bank of Pervift is slowly but surely 
winmng nonfiilenee tn the coumry, And iri note l^ite has blely* for ihe 
first rnnt, esteeded jQmoo^oqq. It is of gf«t imponinf^e thftt tiie rtligioua 
Jcadeis should be convinced of the m^uy advantagn whidi the existence 
Qi the Bank confers on the coantry at and fium thia teifcr of tbe 
hciid of the faith in Somh Fenii h would seem itiai rbii residi hm been 
cibtatD 4 .*d> 

^ tjcftvta /fPm ^ J^tArr aditrrsi^J^ fy fAf /jadfa /urm* ( TTfir/w^ 
^ /ir J^aiYA/ifl) /*? iht Amtn-ri* Tmjdt ( UhtiJ 

4^ ikt Pmiim J/wj&tf(Vir) 

** Dated /Sth July, 

Cor^shleiing |be tks-of inLimaic fiicndsliip which have bound oOl oidy 
frurwbca Irut also oiu- families im- gcntfJtkius post, we ought u ail limes 
10 endeavour to prettrvT nml sttengllicn theic ties by cmumcm necord* to 




be Eitvn]^ wdl iaferTned cf all (bat cuncerni tMch otlier and to stLtC cvijiy 
occosSoEi of aiding and n^jListbig anc andlhcf. 

**Of all instJtuiionft in thb cduntiy^ «jfie df the moat i*> tlte 

people b die liupcnn) Bank of Persia, and the Itranch EitnbU^bed in 
-Shirii it eipeekitly w, Hesfe tt givei the gtcrtifeft laeiliUef to ail classic 
and esi^iaUy to the tnerchniila wJkoni tt hdpt out of thtirJinancia^ difE^ 
euSliea, and whruc projeeta with regard to hnmne^ ami trade a hirrhef?^ 

"*TJiij ia ah inenntrmntible faet ju 1 can personally resdfyp h^vTpj; 
MWJ^e^^ nrysdf of the many advanragei obraicuible at die bamh of the 
Bank. 

“ This insritution h must serviceable to Ibe vfiok MohajuMedan rmo^ 
munity : j| tii ergsentinl therefore that it receive ev^rry a^i^EAnce in accord^ 
ance npi oiiTy vitb the dleiates of conunon settiep byl aUo of die *Sha-ra* 
(religintu ]nw|, 

“ Under ih^t circuiri^furA I most panictilady request yent and your 
(MTOple in tender nil posaibic aid and a^istance to ihia irutiimSon : to 
nrgetidy tinjnrevi upon ilt dehtont drawee*, and clients the ob&errancc of 
due prompliLude and punctuality m the settlement of flicjV uiiderrakinga 
^h and engagements towards the Hznk : and to spue no efibrt to 
Imitate and make fntoolh the paib for the march of its progre^ and 
devdapmcAfn And in go doing yott iriil be cniifemng 3 gieai benefit 
irpon the country and people at large,. 

btc Amin+ci-'rojir devoted hinuelf to the estaljluliing of the line 
of steumers^ which enow of aeiicH] you yoitFseif Eool£ up so liearijly and 
energcitcafly yfimr hlj deatbp tints rendeftng at gresl ^rice to the cotnitty 
and naiion—fifi also &ow^ in like manneri you might take upon ynur^lfthe 
cause of ihb inMUutina and oei to the of your aliildy for tm welfane 
, and rlevtkimnmt. 

** j\gflin I repau iny most eanunit retiui^ tbit fm apdfne no psdtts in 
tiding and assjating %hh instliudun^ whcfehy you ttill be not <mly dillgmg 
itie but alio camifTf the graliludi: of a whole Tunuan." 

LOKn SAtlSBURV AND SkUt 

The pcnjsal of ihc fccenity pubfbilled Blue book on Sinm iA enough to 
fin Euglbihtneru whether Coittac:^ alive uf Radical^ with tegreia^ Not only 
did we ibuidon d country that we hatJ induced to ttusl 11% but few abso 
prepared tea Wl by sceferp If inconelugive, mrgotiaLiooa mhb in enemy. 
Kor did Lofil Salioburj^ whan he had ihe offet, agree to secure to Siam 
thfli tmkpEsuknce, inte^ity and* iitactiaDj'i, of tcTtiiory* by rti 

guaranteed octilralizauno " tinder France and l^ghnid+ He* epignumnatK* 
ailyi m oonnecUon wiiii that schemct TCpUed to Mr, Waddingioit that the 
UUKt\ {wopoiitl ibai ndther European |>oi^r should extend ha Intlixencn 
hejrotul the .Mekorig wag “ as if each power biusndcd to give the other 
fomatJung whkh tKlcuged to uenhei::.'^ Tlih was clever^ but it hia not 
turned ime to be fiMcamunship The diffeiencc between l^rda Rosebery 
and Sainbury in sbeir urtiiudu on ttre Smm quefiiun, acorn) to be tlua the 
fornix hoitcm to corraciu hefoca he ti ankcd* ami tlmi the la tter , whilst 
jhftt he “wUI Bcvet con^ccih conjciucii'' To tbe credit of 
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Ijord Siilisbut)^ lifiivcvtr. il HW)f be saiii thii be Idl nffici^ btfort he cautd 
dU^piMdiir h» country «nl mh^TW otbi:r 50^ in a ^nytu\ 

and pleasant mannetp cm entenof^ kn 'ftiE ^tntcmciiEa of l:lic 
C<tuUi of Match ojmJ of ** OuulMjdian tn ihb Review of the pftvinix< 
Mayt are itmrc ihnn borne utjc by both the ineftknlaJ disdQ«niTCi< and ihe 
»tL!l mote a%nilii:ant suppmbni of thjr Biairvcic Blue-book, »htch » w 
well deuli with by " Md Sam Kong** m ikh tsue and^ oft the whok?^ the 
verdicE niuat be in bivour of the honesty of Lonl SaJudiiuy anti of the 
Utm! irtilhfiiloe^s ot his tetlcns to it* repudjiring hi$ ever having came 
to DO understandmg with Mr. Waddingtqn miKCtiRg Siam- What the 
"Bombay Gaiette'" underatood I^rd Balicbitry to have anan^etih or ii| 
least diiciisseil, with hL Waddington^ that dtpbtnatigi him^f loid Lord 
RjDSd>t:ry Ut have iO aodetstood- 1 jmcI Resebery^s great anadety appeafi 10 
hAVC been not to see the SLmiJSc Elnvoy at the very time when it wovsM 
have been lndiii|»cmiabk fur him to do 10 and the querfSon niises wliy 
Amkussadors arc axciediied to tbia country if our Kofieiyti Mitiistims avoid 
tmeiitqf tlieiii in the vety of emei^tncj' which li lh«r 
Ijord KoM:lM!ty also w very sgikitatii thai the French should know that 
he had 10 snubbed the Siam^c ttnd had advised them to yield to etseiy 
Frcnr.b demand. Xo iremder ibeo it ™ so b% and boJd It b also ‘inly 
too trne that oce of oiir nieiMaf-war had “ to kmiekle under ^ a i^ercmjitjcry 
order of the Frcttch naval Conmiandcr^ Ai ihe esioc limCi wc bebev^e 
I hot I jord Rcw^!jery‘& ptiience ami l^rd DsiUcmrs dnoemtidL have ctimo 
to an end and that they will asiotiiih the French with an unrui$talcc> 
able John EnH grip on what there h left 10 take Next apnng is to m 
the F/cneb urmifH ocdnpaiion, if not the annexatmOi Of Madagascar and 
Myre de Vders tnu already gone there to keep hti band iix after hii 
success tn Siam In II.id^mascir, too, we have allowed the Ffcndi to do as 
they like, hi the meanwhile, it would be well doutauresnioi and espcdnliy 
Lord Rosebery beocmie sicii" tn which the public oonld throw in m 
penny and olHain tofoTmaiiun regarding ib« tnurttries the nslaiion* with 
w hich aic nowsq mismanitgcrfi becauK they arc aoi studied by those lo whqiti 
we pay many a pemnd 10 master tirem. 'Iliey ought, for otic Ihtngi to know 
Oriental tmiguages, the onty key to the andcmflmltiig of Ofienial racca 
and quest ior^, tn they might learn the eteiociatfi of French, 

in which the last Siamese hhic-book by tk> niirans shows ihtm to be pvxK 
ikieiiL 


We owe so mueli to Mr. GiliKxit Bawles fbt hb able dcruiucutlon of the 
conduct of our so-cilled statesnien towards Siam that it ww almost 
byperctilical In fjoint otit to him that he need nm [laint things wanm ihait 
they already ar^ For Losiaocc, wc believe thait a* a tnutier uf fact, Siam 
can, doefi and indeed iwvrf, efltmaici boats on ihe Al/l-kotigj provided they 
aic not armed, whetcas Mr. Bowks inflintamfi ihai, by the Treaty, Siam 
cannot milntout there "*lhe sitiallesi boat ibat faau," Ihe sentence Wdi 
obmii^y otigiJially ** coibaic^tioiiK tt bdliitieitis artiu^ * (not ** ^ in the 

Kraiteo-SLaiuese Treaty or “ no amed boats ajred vessel^'* The ir<7td 
**y^vm^**^ aiiCQfding to the umkii4aiuiin^ lliai preceded the 
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Treatj'i ihe cgnrexc mj (fcuch Eijtilax, apj^Ua to httik ** ^’l n^Illf ^n t ^ft1y ^ anJ 
TOsds" Md U If II rule of Frencli gramnitu Uiii gcttd^r of uiiib i 
plural is [ktcrnkfnrcd hy thu luftsculioe mtm- [r an>' the in- 

d«j^ndeii<^ and lotifgm) of Slum Iiarcp even in Imd Rtwcberi'v opiiiioiii 
atiffcied by having unpimecicd a i«rip oi aj kikniudra AJmig the righi 
bonk of the Melioogi or icvcial thousand mlLcsi to any po^^ibfe 

French Ipunsloii and^ vdlhin Ehal at any rate^ not Jo »pcik of the vast 
icrnUjiy cdainifil by France lunl Hd|iidged to htmeEf hy hor^lf on ihtt kfi 
bankt thete is reducibn qf Sinnen: indep^detice and intcgiityv” 

We fear Ibat the Cotomission to treaie fhe Hcdfer itote beta^eeii Eoglisl^ 
I tench, Ch-kie^ and SiomeK leititortEis fuid becrt fHuposely delay ed and 
that *e m»y no*? see it return ri im/titn, unless the jfogd old grand' 
ujoiher of the Far l^nst is able to protCiit it as she ims ugfeed Ut cto, **if 
nothing prereiiii^^" the rcqneit of both England and Ernnce^ We 
object to the Chuicsc coiling Etiro|jE&tkt lioirtxiriiina^ bui Injrt; we have two 
Clinsiian States^ unnhlcT with oil the military and odminisiiatire appfcLiiDces 
of raodern titnes, h> ketp the peace^ in a strip That h to be 50 ndki. brood, 
and thetnfelvus from dying at feich otherV throats. Ctiina has actiwity to 
be begged by them to undmaketbe protection of the BuiTer State and wilb 
no dnaUii Ituniige to do rf sbe sud rcimiins the Mtghiy lupins 10 which 
even England^ as tepreseotative of llurtnolik siarwii m a subordtnaie reLatroiL 

We beUtr^'e ihai the attitude of tbt Kufcuns tuvardi rofeignets and tbeir 
religvons hni nevru' been tboroughty untkifstCKKJ- The Clitniiiiian despises 
foreigners^ tmt rrould not fuiad ihcif conuug »nd guiug tf they becotue 
Chinese tuJ:ij«cti, ^ regard!i dt>gn]atjic reJigionp mte mofe or les* 

does iJtrt uimter to hbu. TUe. Japanrie arc jtuUous of fareignerh^ caecrpi as 
visitorj, but would lUtc to adopt all their good points and then get rid qI 
tlumi i la for teligton ihty are miSiiied with on ecJectLckna oi ciuoitims 
tiiaUiLy cjtiwJ by tiatural jilietiamena, till they emr ootuimct their own best 
feith, as iltcy have thdr own best riflcp from all srms of patroms. The 
Korcjrhj howcvoTi likea the foreigner ffujf m hij countryi bui not to go 
back to his own w as to reveal Korean weaknesses; he wishes to learn 
fore^K aits and vkws^ even incjudirig thtM 01 nzligjoti, but when he fitidi 
thatf 00 B mattor In whieli tme has such a vast choiec and which 
of no real proot the foreigner wOl insisr on his own o^L being the ri|;bt 
one Qod ail others wrongs tlte Jimits of Korean padenee ant teachedf and 
be slayghrets ibc mlsslofiarY who has had the audacity of fordtig the 
nnknoirablc Juio die ran^ of {rracijea] Korean poiiiicL The religious 
tenscp in to European inLerpreuuton, is absent in CbiiUj Japan, and Kofrai 
(hiootly in I he kit ter b whihr os fo fqndgners the ('hmaifian does nm want 
then] to ensue: the Jupattciie want* fhem lo go^ ami the Korean wouts 
i hani flat to fiSuru to tbeir several ca{intfic& 

As sn emcoLiragemnnt to rcaearch Lnto the htstriiy of the IsituiUaat^ we 
have much pUsisure in drjwin^ attcfittoi to m work un the Faiiatile 
tif Moprb and E^v^, Imomf os the lomailk^ whkh h onnuujjced 
by ibj Sao^b^Boa Bjn Doha Goal Mohammad^ of 
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SANSCRIT AUTH0RITU3 ON TH£ SMLARlNG OF TRKES. 

‘*Tbe Asiatic Quawierly Rfiiicw** his had mwcH atmpttbft wncartng of 
tt-ees. Allow me to call jour altofitioft to a parage in the BpHal Smwhiji 
of Variha Mihinu I qtioie iToni Kern's tnmsplaltnni Chapto' LV- 17, 18 * 

*' To prompee the growth of the fruits and bloaorns of tre^JS* enjepertt 
shrubs and piauts. at all times, spiinhle them mih n nuKtore Of two 
dJ/uiJias of dung from aheep and goats ill the form of poardfiTi with one 
d^AaAa of stiuimitii se^di^ One /w'aitAa of lloorp one H&vna of water, and 
one /uli of cow's fl»l\ the whtde to be tntimcd durmg a wcefc.'^ 

ChapiET LV, tb ti to the same elTeer— 

^In caise a u« li»a its powijr of heafuig fruit, a aprmkiiug with e. 
tefrigcraied decoction of milk, mixed with Dolkhof, |«aip besns, Ksainuni, 
and batle^j will be eoiujudifc Co a rerital of the growth of and 
blossoms,^ 

Trees are also tn be smeated whcit being tiMfiplanted, ** all <mi the 
stem down lo the mot with ghee, iwt of Andropogor^ c^^wax, womi-ieed, 
mtlkf and cow*dtmg.'" 

The word tianBiflied “oll-waa* might mean **honey** 1 thinL 

I draw no concluslans. 

There aie also directioisa for the mediciiipo of seeds, Vou remember 
Vergil's 

Semtita ridi tnuUf^^ nvo/iharv r^rrw/cdr, 

£i HtMf finmi it ^mund 

GranJi^r */ /i/Mt JkifwAtii itat 

Probably the passage furnishes no explojiaiioii (or rmt ihe leal expltaar' 
tioii) of recent pbcuomenat bat there is no harm in pulting it before the 
public. 

CHsautN Tawtciy. 

THE PELASGl ANI> THlillK MODERN DESCENDAN'IU 

The qtiesiion of the PelasgJ* tn mf mtnd, forma m\f i^art of the laige 
question of Aila Miiur in ajicient iime% and I (eel that to possess the 
question conecily one ought to sindy the coonectiofii l| any, 1 kiw«i the 
UUtiics and Lite Pela^i, mid this am po^aibSj only be successfotly schieted 
when we ate In a positiDn to decipher the Hitiite inscripiionE. Wc frhull 
tbm be able to estimate bow much, if any^ of the E^piian dvilimiion 
r^ched prehktotk Hellas OTerbud through Bytm ami Asia Minor an Ooto- 
l»red with the tnAnencu Egypt etoted aems ibe MedticTraneun. 

HfJtafWT tiif; REtrrEfl. 


THE EIGHTH CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY, 

Such itiiccc« Sts the afmve mmii^ Congress km sdiimfcd ia almcst 
entirely due to ihe gsttaui and energy of its Hun^nan prntouicn and to 
ihe mtrinsie value of Jbu wi^csrioTia coaimned in the papm twlmiltml to 
it by leading medical aatbotitiiSL If there was any Iktltrre il was due to 
iiji overtrow ded to ceftain mjn-professioml seerctorio, and to 
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ihe i^uiQcmbk CDgiigi^fiientE^eid jimi^emaits trhlch were the deaib- 
knell iht SmckltoliD Cb/istLania Otlental Congresji ci| In fi|Htc 

niw of the df^isrojt of i LxiqcIujj Cdfnmiu^i ^rnulkiticins wer? artuiiU}^ 
i*4Sscd m pmblECEUf, wuh the inevitable milk that all ^ho irej^ 

Hut (ird^eitr, or who dt^enced, now forfn &□. oppodiloo m iheoi which -vfill 
ensure their tiot betn^ carried oul There; w^s ^enc sense In the pro¬ 
posal village sanitattou in India should be introduced with the co 
Qpentioti of the pcoplep Imt tint Just ^oucbc^one of th^: man^r jJiracticaJ 
dUficiihiet wUh which the ado^iiusuaEoi hns to coocead on a Continefii, 
whew: ajioent tnuJidofiA arc prefeKsd to the newest fad and whctc re. 
fortncTi hare nlnrady caused the cow^klLIIng liots jind a j|^nef:&l alietialitin. 
Of the Hindn populaiion. Hot Iwve ihc pniiiJiEcea of the Muhaniijwukfi 
pil^ms who llf>ck froiii aJI paits of die worUl it# Mecca been siiffickmily 
consulted by Govdttimentfl and fianilafy InsfMXtors. Without the sjm- 
path) ami $uppon of the Sheiklis atound^ atirl at, Mtcca^ sanitary 

nicastEi^s can ncYcr bpo so carried out n to cause no umbrage to re%ioii* 
fcotuiga iud to the popnlartiy tif J-Ar erntre of attraiitron to Muhaminadjatis 
of ail countries who there celebtaie an tlnkjf which is not shown in any 
gadictifig of Lrhtistendoin. One Sit Muntby ^ appears as the llri tiah leprc- 
sentative the Hclgrade rereptron of the phy&idantf and others^ and cm 
I heir eKi:tirfiioit %£t Cctistantuiople they may have Jiacl a prnenca) oppor* 
lunitj of diuUng with Chokra rw rc?«/r at AdrjsuMjple, Tlte Congress will 
certainly have an iiditnraf^ field ft>r itit libcmm tit next meeting, that 
w to take place in Spain, if the OovernmenL maintains its mrilMion, which 
it fvoi always does. Ttie Congressbta wEl fiad Itml aVIadrtd with ia audilcB 
chaoses of tciopenaute by fjir^ ihe tntKt deadly pkee in Europe, If not 
in the wotld* witli the cicepiioii of the Oold Cuasl^ and the Congress will 
do roofr good in oupfoiring lire fiiskh of MaiJttd than in inierfering pith 
the villii^^ gf indtJL -or ui advoouing the Opiinn munopoly ttf the British 
Covernnieat, Of in {awing other ^^tesnluitons"" dkinted by the olfkial, prjvnte 
or prgfKsonaJ |jrejurlieeK of their pmpovem Wt irmt to have a full 
aeootMit uf the djoiitgs of the rrnpicaJ SectitTp " of ihts Cdngrcsa in our 
TOM ibaue, 

THK PKOl'ECI^U PRLXCES OF IKDtA—A RJiPLk^ 

In the [ntcicsts nf fair diseufsion^ we p,iblUh a reply by Mr. i\ E- Hiddijlph, 
n fksttnguahed inemlker nf ibe fkfdr Comnnssion^ to ibt articie by 
Sir Reper Lctlihndge an '^thc proM^ted princes of India and the 
(utamount jiowcr/^ Mr. Biddulpb seeois lo ns to represent, in un able 
and foccibie munneri, the views of the narrower School of Indian offidala, 
whflit the great oinjoniy of Anglo-{ndian politicals agree with us in egn- 
stdeting rhaj our relations with the naltre Stares arc " internationai “ or, ai 
lem, lo me Mr. Top^-ers word* " Jfilef-aiaml awl that the tafcly and 
dignity of our Indian Ktiipiitv fef which 3.lf. Biddulph k w rightly 
jealous^ di^ntdiidi ihc locrca.se ralhcrt tlian hi% ^ unfotidniitely ^iJgg&tctlp 
^dnaitm <if the pfertige anii powef of the Pdnew in ^^feuiUtory** or 
mburdmute ^ aflhivce "iih our^™. Imlred, If, ai Mt Bidaulph atatc* 
in ti^i fonradUig ktier. tin omdab of Indin ate “Impeiiariit, and not 
Utde tnglandera " and if tliey Itafier^ in the Impcml misaicn oi Great 
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Britain and not" in ibt twaddle and «niimfn(,'’ noir sn disaitn^y appliw^ 
la tndiat tbcn the only way w rtera the imwing IhIb &f radicalistii ia by 
the closest alliance of ihs efiiciais with all the tcsiiectahi*! attd ennservathfe 
elements of Jodia, so far as they are corajattble with the fleinainit of 
gradual, eautkits and legiiimaie ptogresi on an radrgmout brwis, tbas i* 
/nm in tTw direction of wtti‘ascertained modem TcqtilrenieiKS, 

Tbia view Invoives ihe of the position of the natfec CTitefi, 

whom, when it siufjcd us, wc treated as independent princes on ooi advent 
and in the ermrse of cur ahsorpiiijn of the Mo^l Kmpire' As for the 
attlecedenls and qualifications of native Cbiei^ they bear, m l-*rd Pufferin’s 
words, Givoorable comparistin with Ehiropcati ruling princes, and it would 
be a foolish polity to alienate (he tobjecEs of the former by the complete 
angiiciiiog of their tiBtuial raten and thu* aftiutlin^ no nucan* for the 
compotiwn of their and taa methixia of itdminiittalioB to the benefit of 
both. Mr. C. E, Biddulpb will find it more difficult to (le*! wiUi the 
Hydra of *‘thc fotloweis of the ^teinbctt for rnilia,'' when all nathrea are 
reduced to the fovd of hloglish Tadicaibm, than by iffrserrinji our feith 
with our allies, who all could nmre a my different histiwy of their atltem 
to power end their leUuioot with the Indian Government than Is given in 
the sketch of >tr* Biddulph. Ww irusi to be able to pve in sobseqiieiit 
tswpE full and objective accotuiis of each of ihe N'aiive Stales, bot wo now 
eottfine ourselves » stating that noM of the irrstanofs refened to iiy Mr. 
Biddutph support his comenuorL On the contrary, ihe histories of 
Hyderabad, IdyMre and Indore are tin hmnniT to ihcir Chi^s and attest 
our rect^ilion of their (lUast-soverdijit rights whilst Kashmir is a case of 
our Rogrant vidaiJcin of them for the sake of mtstakHi miliwy and polittcal 
Ciipcnciest He that a* it iwy. *e iniett Mr Btddulph’s article m the 
behef that the full rentilatioP of the qitwllon* he raises will only lead to a 
stfl] more (uimai t'ccogniiioTi of the rights and status of (lie Native States to 
the ipeat advantage of our Empire, 

Mr. BiiJdulph says, “An ImjjeTial CoortitulioB in India Is, from 
the very nature of ihings. as impofsihle as a Popatar form of GmiffiJttttnr; 
for the iraditioflal fortn nf Govennneni in India, u thrrmiBhonl the &«, 
has always been (hat of • Deapotiitni.’' Ye* j hut not a ceniniliBed 
IXapOlism, rtill less a I’JespotiSBi centralised iit s courtitoiional Minister 
under tbe ofdoa of a popular assembbiie inttty thoosand* of mile* away. 
Does the Sunla Ftseifin Office fraUy bcliuve that the House of ComniODt 
will long allow the Secrelaiy of .Stale to riifow the Viceroy to allow the 
Foreign Office to allow the Resident m wield the despotisn) of which NTr. 
BiddUlph speaks? It becntrar* more and more difficult every year to 
flijiintaiti the old paternal despode fotmi in the tertiiema undar out own 
direct conuol m India, and it will soon beeoine btipwvihlt It )s berawse 
ww ittognise that in the indigenous forma in the Naitve States we possas 
the very best poasibk madiinery for preserving all that is gtwi in the edd 
nilemal systein, and for adapting it to modum reqniiiements and the 
peculiariiiiis of Pajliamcntatr Covemment, that we so warmly rnipport Sir 
Roper tjrthbridge’* rmperral Constiiutiun. And we have 

reasons fot beUevin^ that the gnat majority of out Pomicals thbik 

sottxi. 
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TH£ NaTTYE STATBS' Ai*tD THE PARAMOUNT POWEK Iff InilJAii 

lo hb Article in the July Numbet of the "Aiiatic <Jiurterly Rerieir'' Sir 
ko|i^ Lei hhndge revets to ibe same misconeeptjon rce^ding the rebtive 
pmitioro of tlm - Native States of Tndta " and the supreme Goveimnen^ 
which brmed the Imsis of liu argument in the Attkie upon “‘rhe N*eir 
Viceroy and out Indian Proteaoraie" which e^ipeantd in the Tanuarv 
Kumbtr tjf ttijs Pcrioilicali 

He presumea that there a an mmlogy between the posiiion of the chiefe 
of these aeveml States atnt that of the Princes of the Gennaii Etnpire 

r^t thw is no wdi analogy of any kind niJl he apparent ficm a 
conauleralion of the pmviems histones of these chiefs and Pruteet 
ipectivclja 

Of the Prince* of Germany let us mice the kingdoms of Bavaria and 
t\ urlemberg aa examples 

These kingdoms wew, previous to the conimencement of the pmmnt 
ceomry, Prindpaiitiet,Or ■*Electomiea '‘as they anete termed, under ilm pro- 
lection of Aurtria. Conquered by Napoleon tht Groat they were raised 
10 kingdonii in order to fonn a portion of his scheme of the ‘^Cosfedea- 
tton of the Rhine. TiVhen the German confeileTatfon wax reconEtracied 
at the congress of Vienna tn 1814 the Kingdoms of Bavaiia and Wiirtem- 
urg were guannleed in Iheir indepeadence by the European Powers and, 
with dial of Hanover, allowed each one voice in a Diet which was ccn' 
sttlulm for the direction of the coufederacy in ease of externa] attack, 
AusttM and Piuvaia being each nifowed two voices in the same. 

In 1870 the estemaJ ottack whicli had been the cdtjccl ol the fortuatiem 
of the conf«?dc«cy wot threatened by Froace, and B*v.ttin and Wunea^ 
burg being too weak to act independently ptaced themselves, as they 
nuTtmlly would, under llic kading q( Prutsia in order to repel the 
attack. 

The result was 3 glorious and Buceessful war. at tlie concliaion of which 
the K-iniiS of Bavaria and Wilitcnibutg eaerntted the treaties of 1871 in 
Crvout of the tecognitioA of the King of Ptiwsia a* Emperor of Cmnanjv 
Tbeae ireatiss were executed by Independent Soveieigns and were a foraMl 
and voluntary recogniiion of the supremacy of the Kingdum of PnirsiA 
amongst the mcmheix of the cjonfixtemcy. They were the expresaioit of a 
formal and TOlunlnry acquiescence in a rntrasure which wa< recognised to 
lie for the common interest, 


Let us now consider the antecedents of the Native Slates which Sir 
Roper Leiiihridge proposes to cieiU into Kingdom* under what he terms 

hi# ** trTi|<iiaj Conaiiiii uinf i ^ 


The of the Lkccan owes hi* potitioti, as hi* Ittle indicaics, (a the 

Ivir”^ Mcestor having been a Seriam of the Mogal Emperor at 
t^mj. iNo more a servant titan i* our own Viceroy. £dA 

*T^ •*«*=»denQ: of ihe mk of Ibe Mpsal* die Governors 

'=*‘Le»« rather than otBccre 
**.‘^‘* Emperor, and ihe crfBtc of 

Jf ft* It Ijc intoprctcd;^—thrflugli the *Jtnu m#/ 
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be iii(i« Itberally translated by ihe word “ MBijafer/'*—bccatnefor Uws fini 
lime Hereditary m iht family of CHin Kitlich KbSn Asa/ Jah (of whonJ ibe 
present Nirajo !s a direct dnscendAtiO )n tbe year i;4S, 

Step by step with the Gdl af the power of the Mi^ls rose that of the 
MahtalU, and the Swuu of the Deccan, ati isolated ((rprcseniatiee of 
Mahtuniwedaii Rule besrt by these Intier on all sides, and cut off frooi all 
assistuce ftoiu Notihem India, was reduced to such straits ihai it was only 
by oor itittrveiuiisii that He .ms rescued from total aonihiHitioiL and Hta 
capital Hyderabad relieved from the presence of ihe M ab ra l i a Tax 

The ancestor from wHotn the GuicowBf of Itoroda dates hia claim* lO 
" Sotere^jnty ^ wa# the semnjt of the semuit of ihe Rajah of the 
btahrattas. 

His nanie wos liamajL and he was the commaoder of the predatory 
omuea of the Mabrattaf placed at the dtsposal of the scKadted Mahteltt 
“ Ciovemofof Cuieitit KhsnfUrao Phabari. He availed hMtiself of his 
oppcrtunltiea to oust his patron and succeeded to His poddon as Goremgr 
in I 75 S' 

By the Treaty of Poona in tStJ the *negiance of the Goicowar of 
Baroda was, through prwure brought to bear upon die Peshwaii at Poona 
by the Brilitth Coverrunent, tniufened front the Peshwih lo the latter. 
The Tclattons estahUebed by die British t^ovmitnent were thai the 
liuiqowar should Have unresttaaned manageiiKtit of hii internal afiairi, 
subject to the general control ami advice of the British Resubtnt, bin that 
all foreign affaiia were to be under the escluiiw management of the 
British Government. 

Where arc ibc signs of Sovereignty in this case ?t As a maUCT of fact, 
the Guleowar of BaTwla never has been anything in the coutsc of his 
hUlory more than • Local Governor plnced in a posilion of comimnitivc 
inde(icndi!Bce by the British Goveratnent fiir purposes of its own. 

The Rajah of Mysore wa* towards the middle of the eiijhtcentli century 
a mere pupjie) itt the bands of hi* Captain, the &mou* Haidam'li, whose 
soa Uppoo Sultan «Ued the titular » He already possessed the acuml 
Sovereignty of the Slate- When Sertitpp«*m was captmed by the BritUh 
in 1709 Lord Wetlslcy reitatated the delHroned Rajah, of whom the 
present Rajah is a [iueal descendanL 
The Rajah of Mysore derives his tide fmai the Emperor Aunngttbi 
who cotiftfiTcd it on him towards the end of the i jth cetuuty. Prerions to 
that Ids pantiun had been inerdy that of n targe landed iiroprietor. 

What snalogy can Ire traced in these lypica? histories of selected N'ative 
Stale* ami the state* of Lbe German Eitipnv, such as would lead to any 
compuium between their respective rdalions towaidi the Paramooiit 
Power? [The analogy is, in most cases, compkie. JEi] 

The propOHtion is ultctiy onteruble. In the toicrest* of all patties 

* ThltwotiU he " yrsrtn,’' tnii “ sn^Tiii* ” « oaCtrtruiiJVf'* uf '*£i^cbh Adminh- 
mm"** shewfl by (bn Arable innin of ibc wonf. “ XUiw," tbcvelMf, It a tem at Ibi 
fa||;)ual illgHly.—JCJ 
f 5 og dte Trestles. 
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concflTticd U C 4 nrtol tw too tfisiincttjr tttitferitonij thir,, with ihe exc^piion 
of une w I wo of the Rijpul Slatei, whith havs been tht- ssai of a heie- 
ilEtary dytiAHy from the very earliest times, there is not s Xatire State'*' 
no* existiog iti todfa which dots from a pertod prerious to ihe firet 
ai»]iearttn£e of the Briiish in the cwmrrj'f and but few of them wbicfi have 
laainiiined their iad’tviduflUiy suhsetiudjit to this cxcejit iiy the iuppon or 
tolcmiion of iNc Britbh Go^frntpent. 

With sansly an excetrtbn the British Kdj fe older than the oldest of 
them j and tcmity of the moat illuitnouf of tlttuii owe their preservatinn to 
that Power* 


The Chniis of the exHtlng N'^tive State* are, with the exceptions mefi- 
(ioacd, one and all the dewemlatiti of Afiliuiry aft'iXTitiifers or Proi-inda) 
GoveiTMJTB, who, Utiting the jiefiod of deoiy of the Mbgal Sopremiicy', lud 
sehted upon the Prodncee which they now rule, end wer^ by ui ftotn 
motives tjl ]>ol?cy maintaJoed, or tolerated, in their present {KoltionL 
The only boircreign Powers which have toled in India since the appeaf- 
ancE of the British have beetii the Alogal Emfwrnrs at fJehlf. the Peahwas 
“or Mayon of the Pahice " of the Ritjah of the OlihrattM, el Poona, and 
the kingdom of the Sikh* in the PanJatibL 

These have, successively beett coni[ueriai or absorbed by the Oritidi 
Govcmractil, which has been thtts iotlalted in therr place, anil beeonie the 
berr to all their rights and (invitcges. An Imperial Comtitulbn in Imtii 
iv from tlic very nature of tbings, *s iiajioisible aa a Popular fotm of 
Covermiient, for the tradittonat form of Government in Indb as Ihroughout 
the East hi* always hceii that of a Despoiirn. 

In ihe ease of India in parlicntaj h should be noted that this fiespotixm 
has leen for many cenmnes, iince the first invasion of the Mahom- 
medan* in the eleventh larnimy, almost entirely of'a foreign nature. 
The ancient Hindu Kingdom* were dcapOtiams. The Mahonti&edaA 
hnjgiloina wltich rose from ihetr mina were despodimt* The rule of the 
Mogal which absorbed all these petty ktngdoint was abHlutoly despotic in 
its natgre, Under notie of these would a position oJ even “Subonlinatc 
Union —a* i* ttie last invented i i lie—of a chief have been loletaied for a 
moincnt; for the eondidon of extstetsce uf the rnlttig etemenr, u of the 
dominant race, wu the entire subjection of the ruled or conquered chitift 
itoi pcapfes, wbelber of siniitar or alien dcscenL Tfie snb ordinate chief 
was only allowed to MtiH at alt in constderation of his recoguition of this 
fret, and the first sign of independent actiaD irpon hi* part was the {tgaal 
fOT a struggle^ which cauhl have no other icnninatiDc but hj his destruc¬ 
tion tn the Htbweniioa of the hitherto ruling eletnenL 
The firaith Govefttment has succeeded to the f%hta and tradflioo* of 
past aga. and by any attempt to modify the poattion whidi it now holds It 
would, *0 fri fi wiii adding to the stability of its rale^ nm the riak of weaken¬ 
ing cofivfdeiahly it* present ciainn upon the loyalty and obedieiwe of the 
niirt^s and dfecOTdojir races which acknowicilge its nipiemaey in India 
***“' ^ whKh a Maitve $tite m technically dtsigtMted tn India, 


^ Sev«Jgs Stats hai* 

Umg <d ibe ID CfCU Bliuin-— 
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naiTHsty, “ Reyasat,*' ibe seat of rule of a “ HaU" or Gowmor, b nufficlcnt 
evidence of tbe oHj^in of Ibeir ednatitutian, and the refrard io which they 
Aw^ tdd by ihi 5 piiblk- ift LndkL WtiR* iht BritiBh Govcmmeril i« m- 
vmHabij ApokfO^ its the ** SirJiir" or the G<rrertmictit/itrijrdfMrii/A of 
Doir1aJ^lrigls«/ wliieh would to ^* the Siidsb Eoiptot,^ a 

HeiiivE $ta£e U fievef bllnilcil to but » a Royasit " 

Art we to dtugc ihese rcbiioos? and iot whal otsjoct ? 

Tbiit ft chkf a State which owev 1(1 ei^istence to oof .wistaince of 
lolmtiont *0 tmii cm an *f|oaJ footing wr(h dial Cowmmair 

which All hU unditroii* hfttfe taught hint to regard aa Strptcine. For, ipsn 
from ihe question of ibe grmniiilesHnet of such pretemiofr*, whftt hcfiefit 
would ftccroe to os potidcaily from the eoleTtaiRnient of lOch a ccheme I 
It mult be considerrf ihm the States of Eodiff do noi, with the 

exception of ibe Sikh and Rxjpui Seated. cooBniuw* oi wmild be the cate 
with Europefto StiHe^ iteM of tcniinry intiabuod by cacefl homoeencocifl 
smong^i thera&elves, though distinct froen those sorroundiog ihentp 
Owing to cettCurict t^pm ccniunea of mrfaro, and struggles between 
eontettdiTig jmtiorudltic^ the varioui of lorlia have heccime 10 IntJt- 

trkably rniiced up mW c?vcf the coiiUncfit that it lif no moans follows as a 
matter of Connie that the fnajoiiiy of the locaJ population of b Kative State 
should be of the «fM race, or e^n teUgioni ha rheir niliaii. 

In the ca« of the SisLc d Hyckrabsd in the Deccan the dutnlnartt mee 
is very mrsch in the minofityp the Nintm and Ute ruling cbusei who are 
Mahommedon? not being ereo of ibe same re%ioci as by Ikr (he gtealcr 
iwm of hit tubjecis who are Bifidoo& lit the case of the State of Cash* 
mere the position reversed^ fnr the MahAxitJiih and hi* oiBeert are all 
fliedii^ white the majority of the inhabitimcs are Mshommedans, and it 
wai the iiuolerably cnitl and oppressive treatment by the former of feb 
MahornffledoD aubjecUi which led to such saluloty measures being token to 
miure the imieaditieot of hit mlfi- [See our Preface to ihti Tetter 

Again in the State of Gwalior and lodnfe. wbtre the irnhrattas Aft- the 
dominant roce^ agyeai part of the populutton is of Rajput origin, ouii these 
riral races rt^rd one another with the bittereAt haired^ the pmud and 
ansfoentk Hajpot on amount of bk poailicn of tublecrion, and the U|>ilArt 
ajid preiontiotis Mahmtu, on recount €H‘ the dcaperaie taniggles which, his 
tioiirioo of onp^erfity has coat hbiL Ifnder such dratmaunres granted 
ibe possibtliiy of a cun^titUlicMail Union of the Native Sta^ of India with 
the paitunount power in m pOAiuon of more ot lea equaiiiyp whai wmdd bt 
rts Silfontages f 

Would a Hitidu Hjbjccf fight more loyally bl^iost our enemies ai tht: 
of a Xfahamincditn itiier^ ot would ft haeghtir Rajput be more 
ready lo dmv bit sword on our beliAlf At the bidding a/ hia Mahmita 
<oni;uetor ? 

The fact la that tlie preteftriom of the Native Sutet of India a» at 
fantgatk and f enlitnenlal aa any that were evtu- propounded by the Katumal 
CoogTcssj Aod^ *s I poitued om in leading anki» whkh appeared in the 
Umi of iMdia of January t«h and jitt tiliimOp from wh*ch qumaitoha 
fLAv-o tieen targely miidc in the present paper, oo Englishman i% doir^ any 
good s«Ttcc to hit couniiy by drawing vnenHoo to ihenx 
XEW SERIES, VOL* vlli. 
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As to whM Sir Rop^ L«ibbiUlgc wUh a ponddcuii^ ^ceimo^^css, twrm^ 
ibe ** AbTa.cgfc{kbni amd .MumlR^jLiintm iniibiesB of (he Foragn Office,” 
ihc eUbuinie inurkk u( A1cs:^ns Tupi^ei ixid T..ei:-^V;iriier slioiihl be suffi- 
ckni eetdctic^ of ibc i^cnuineoes^s of (ht; obscurity And mysieiy ^tsichin^gto 
(he rcLaiUmj existing betiireen the JiEuive Statosof tuffiaand iheriiramocffit 
for these bdng foytided tnjunly, ncvl upon whilcn bw or tjniica, 
but upoji precedent and praettee, hate defied atl diEtr Lobmiri^ to reduce lx> 
any syfiteni Of to-describe in tny but geoetaJ lerois. 

Such an eJCpofiktun gf Indmn rolUkmr Ijivr then ^ Sir Mortimof Diuaml 
h crediEiid witlip would appear AJruo&i impossible, and riie ocuact ftoin Mr. 
t.«’\\arncr's btiok quoted by Sir Rojier Lethbridge in which he ^ayi ""rhefe 
is no qti^dou dm theic it a iwamoynt power in iJie Bddsli Ciown, but 
perhaps its e^jent £s wi^iy left undelineiJ. ta subordtnatioii in the 

Native Stales, bu( perhaps it s better uadenaood and not explained " may 
be taken, as (be ablest, as it appears t(i be the oniyj dfidutnioa to be made 
ftoin a study of iht Eubj^. The ctUei^ of the Native State^i in India mijoy 
infinudy libeny under the tale of the Briliah Covcriuueet than would 
have been accorded lo ihem under any Asiatic Pi^uumouat Power,* and k? 
the diversity of the circuuiMances of ibcir tdatioris with the Hridali 
CovernmenU which vary wiib almost each thttividnol Stoiep rrtiden the 
conuninin^ of the same to a body i^f fuJes or (bmiula abuosi imposiilde, 
so u 4fl equally to ilieir iatercif, as it ta to oiin, Uu( thtte idotigni should 
remain undefined, for Uie fad of ihelf definktun winild, as Mr. Lee-Womet 
Ims pomted ouq inrviubly be the fir^t step igward^ the curtailment of (be 
loJige mjn;^ of lilierty m proem allowed to the Statci coucemefi 
Again 01 regarth ourpeLvig^ anyozie who has had sufficient iMpcrience of 
Asutkm to utiderstand their train of ibougiit will blow that a Polity of 
Conec^ono i& one of the most dangeitiiis lhai could be joiuated by an 
Aiimir Power towards k* subjcctis and tnbutanca, especially if, as is the 
<Me with our pardon in indk^ it cons^ituleiJ an Lniinkesiiiial proporUqti 
amongst the Jocai population, fbr to ibdr minds it conveys no kupressioji 
but Lhat of a sense oi wcsknisi. 

Tyuonny and every sort of violence they have hem accustomed to few 
emtunes fromi thek own Asiairc Rulci^ ind th cy folly ap[irectate the itiict 
justice and boinesxy of our dealings with them, but anylJ^i bqnmd this b 
outauii; of their cotnprehenskm. 

The first cotw^ioti which we make of our ju^r r^ti would convey no 
Impression of gefieTosity on mir part^ but only that we are too weak to 
ntajtuaui the same and woubl be the immediaie mgiul for iheadvancemant 
of fun heir pretenstots. 

The iiuagurnttba of a Policy of ConccEsIons would joJuilihly be jnier^ 
praled by the Stales and Peoples whom we rule over in India as d coft- 
feonon of weakiicife^ lutl such a eoufessimi would, according to all the 
^duioni of the East, be regarded as oluiml equivalent to ati abdication 
by 04 from nor nadonal poaidon of lupremikcy In toe cmiriuy. 

C ^ Uiijibumt"" 

w« no Dm Ih*« will be M\ md iiuthorilatlve mniadm t« 

Oi» Irttu, wludi, *c isK, (i warcely LkeJ^ lo pnanaie Britiilj inn.'-n^. ia 

' Chibm Qwis mnw llbcftj-,_js:^ 
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Naiiv^ Staici, 'Ve jm not that Sir Hapcr l^edibdd^e has :i^VDC«ted 
A polky of CcKtcesdofi^ though much miglu be sadd ci^n in Dirour of atich 
A polky. Frocq the obj^tive and uiaJnmicAl stirndpoint whiEJi wt m^d 
destre m even la doling *hh iiueuiutu wuhiji the ratine of pRtc* 

licit politic?, w« believe tiwt wc cqn without fear of refutaiiuii, itiM 

u pcni£ 4 l of the hktory of our advrat iti loiha and of the Tmrieiy orerc 
and coi^cri, with dm Statci will ihow Ihal, in dalming a {[mai- 

^vettign po^hiou for we xre not only keeping good fiiilh, bat that 
we are also itreagiheniog the basis of out own mle and raif$n J’/irv tn 
IndU.—__ 

VVe undcTiiaml liui it k tnieflded lo boUl next year an Exhihiliati at 
I'UrrsCoDttof the AilrEnduttrial ptoducts of ItwiLi and lu engage a ittimber 
of the moA( itkilied nadwie workmen id come over to ihk cotintry aqd to 
show their processes at the Fjihrhbion \^{l^ m topical [ndttm ttreets and 
£hopf to resemble those of Lahore, Shikarpur and AKnmdiibad respeciiveiy> 
The duRcalty «ith them, rts with vbhors of a htsher Q&ss, h to keep them, 
in their native fcspcctabilityp among ihc lemptAtians itmt wUl faesei them 
on every side iiidce from well-meaning and EDUchlcvous pewns. Any in¬ 
terference wiib the Caste 01 rdigion of ihe workmea b eo be deprecated, 
if wc wkh Uicm to retiim tu ibeir country with Lmdimtnuhed res^iect for 
Engluhmen and EfigltfthwwneiL Nor it k right for tn to try nnd alicnanz 
nail VO froia tJidr own fAmhleik raiie-privJb^ES and even peunmoniei to 
gratify an Iirt^pontihk desire of “netting ihlngi right^ ^Hiese workmen 
r3>mc here Lo ihow and sell their wotkaunship, no 4 to be iifesehed at o< 
to be denatiDTUtliced. Wc undfraiand Chal itie architectural and utuirc 
amingeinciits for their accominodafion wdl be directed by Mr. C Punion* 
(llarker CI-E-k than whom no more cornpetCTit man could be thought af| 
and that Mr. Wjnsoru rhe well-known Anglo-lndiark rnerehimt^ h« alarted 
ta ukcl the workmen. Imt we hopt th(u tuch a liudible undertaking wilt 
have the iiiecLd cuuntenance and support of the India, Office^ for iu IndU 
and to Indm, cvctyLhirig ElngLiih tg part and parcel of the " Sirkhr * Of 
C^vernuieDt and ererjthiug should be dnue that may redound la its credit. 


In our muc of JaULJary t^gj appears A long and extremely able and 
suggestive kttet from 3rfr. Cedi B. Phiitaoft, tjuolcd frtrtn the /hr/, 

in which he adweata rbttl ihe Indian Governmeni ahcnild ilsrif 
Hills in the tuad markels uut^ of dejiending on the isito ol the IfulU 
CouflcQ Brlb in England, which, although ii|Krn id pubLb; corapetitkm, ate 
|iracdcaUy in the hands of a ibr Bankets and Merchants who can thofl 
regulate exchange in accesfdance with tbeir intereiti. As. 1 matter of fMC, 
tbeugh everyone may icmler for ibete UilK ihe exchange goe^ dovni 0» 
MoniLiys and Tuesdays and nses On Thiiisday^ and Fridays sfprr the 
allotnicnEi of the Indb Council BLLli on IVcftiaesdays. Tlie question ihcn 
arises^ noi tmlf on tltb point but generally^ at'Ay oiakes ihc rale ami here 
wz arc flooded with nig^estioEa and alleged pmaceas, on which we 
«irceij ccnupeicfu to expreis more than Dor datotiMimenl tbu there should 
be such iltviTtrty on whai woold s«em to bit ^ exclusively a 
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timtler of ucettAiivihle Phipson hus again uiggesred bis remedy 

m 4 letter to the T^mtt of the 6th September Iasi and tt » with regard to 
it that a Banker writes to us as follows: Mr Phipson states that the export 
Mercbanis. draw for ivmfltfed in tntit, hot this fa not fOv an 

cTiuf luou? iiQOUHt of ific cxpom are ap^ Htafi vf* t&e i^ss4s consimllj 
made and the di^ulties ex[ieftencctl by the Exchange Banki who finartco 
them. Any aovemmcfit iimchwng bllU Ulhti wiy wnM have to mn 
tbt* risk,—bcfnieSr the Council (ntla Se [jiiickwd Id rtSw jintiiltaiienn;* 
purchn^ in India and In the ma|ority of caaei art iwf dprcalatKc* 
J^mally, the fact of the Indian Go^wunent cotnrng into the [iwktt» as 
huge buyti^ of bills would IndulHtably \\ax the market agaiR^i tbtiD« As 
to (lie Indian; Govenunent not emplpying the Bank of Bengal lo make 
their purehascs* the resuit imuld be much the saTiic were they lo employ 
brukem or aikJ as to mviting ihe idea does not ^ecni lo 

uie wofth entertniningi^ We that! be glad to hear tbc reply of Phipaon 
to these objeciiooB. 

live nianftgcmcfiit of the British Museum, espijcLilly in its Orieptftl 
Department, scents to demand ati eahauslive inquiry in the ktereiu of 
$dence and of the British iaa|]EBtycr.. We hare receiired an aitfelc shnwifig 
m detml that the Assyrian ami BabylcnLua oMlquitics oio badly atfauged 
and many of them tfiojigly dMcrfbed ift the so-called Goide^ to tlmn, 
published under the anfipjces of the Musctiui Aulhoritici We hype to 
receive the coofinnrkiion or refiitatJon of these mnd oilier critiasms 
ing oirr National Trust in time for our ftett Issue^ when we ho|« to be able 
to with them m an exhaustive rtumuer. 


l-AJiT Ntrws Rxtiattt^iNr* tmk Visit or H. H. tux Aann 
ABncit^nuAtf to 

U is voy doubtful whErther ilic Amir of A%hJiitiiiiin will be able to accept 
the Invitatton of the Queen to vkii Eniibn4 whkh he has acknowledgi^ 
with die greatest saiinfactioo and pleasaue- The politics of Afghadstiui arc 
too uncertain and retjuim too mach petsonal ountrolt lo make ihc absence 
of the niler an easy matter^ In imy should the eiric be possible it 
would not be paid till late m the spring of nertyeor- But the iwotsihilitiEs 
are Agabsr k. 
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RE\TT:WS NOTICED 


The Auahai^ad G<ivtti?iME>rT PftESS; InDUl* 

1- A Grammar ^ fAi Aral'k l4fifpiag(^hf & tt(>TiiiJ-!^ 

Cl.E., LUa (*894). The ihiTd FiiifcdciiJu»t«f ihe ftrur PW dI Ih.Hoirclt'a 
Arjibic CininTiiaT tw^^ re^^en^ly app^r^d- Thl^ tidrip bflKcl on iti« 
Mufa^l of Az ZaTnaJ^hsbari is to coosraC of ^nuf Parts, fhc finiE OW the 
Koun^ the seeoad on the Verb, the third on the Patti^zle, and the foitrlb on 
Processes eommon to two or more of the thrre pans of speetk Pant tV 
and [II. on the Verb and Partide urere |niblbhed m iSSo* Pan 1 . is *lHI 
in |n^:gress- I'be firir Fasckatiif^ pubUshed m tS€|i coniains (pp. 
the Introductton and the first four Cluptcrsv on (i) the Koyci tn Gencnf, 
the Generie Noun, (3) the Proper Nmne* (4) the Inflected Noun. The 
i«COtidi puhlbhed m j 8S6, coniflins (pp. 4^gr'S6i) Chapter f. on the Vo- 
inflected Nonn, tornsraffig (he PtonounSi nemOfutratwea^ CoojuiictJ^ 
Verbal Notifw and l^pcjuloljam, Uninfleeted Ad^erbSk Com pounds, arid 
Uniitficcted Meionimij^ andChapt^ vL nntlie DuaU The pTiaenl Iwcbylut 
^v« (pp* Sf5a-t4aa) Chapters ml on the Plural viii. on the IndeteTminate 
and DetijfminQtr, tiu on the Hostnillne and Femfnin«i x, oft 1 he Dim in u- 
uve, and si on the Rdatise Noun. The next Fasoculiw^ which h aow, 
we beliete^ln ihe I*ress^ will complcie this Toluminous Parr. The book 
Cooiea out ilowiy : byt the wonder h that a work of such magnitud!: should 
be bmiJElit out at all by a sebdar the balk of whose iimt is neceiiaaTiIy 
engro&sed by his judiErioJ dudes In India, whcTC ftr. HowcU holds the 
ndtee ol TtidioM Commusioner Of Otidh. 

The work ti tnieitded to be a hook ol Terereoco father ihan a stndenFm 
luanualthe authors object being to indicate the opiniema of ibi: varlocu 
fichcx>la of grarnmar among the -^labs on all disputed pobits. Many pages 
arc, iharebte, often occupied hy the dbctwioti of pdnis dc^aticaity diir- 
posed of by ordinary grammari bi a oouplc of lines. The gninttnars cewn- 
pilcd by FaTOpeu sdiahirs oil pite lists of ^iXr^ fermatjons, and then 
«a£c that each fijrmaijon U deriral froTn such mnd such a singular. In 
this they follqw Ihn Malik, who rescued the practice of the older 
jpammariani^ which was 10 mention the angulir forniaLkms, and then 
ctnic that each fonnatkRt priKtiiced such and such ptunds. Dr. Fiowetk 
following ^Ebawaih^ Ai ZanukhshaHj Ihn A! Kajib and tbert Cornmen^ 
tatnts, has reverted w ihe older and, rn oar opinion, sounder practice. 
The Chapter on the Indetertulnate and iXcterminate eootaini mtich 
curious 3wd recondite learning, notably the passages on the compmotlvc 
degrm of determiriateiieES in tiotmt, a subject not even broached in any 
qf the ordinary groiumar.^ wtiueD by EiiTupean sdidSini and the dis- 
cmskin on the rede that, when an indetcnDLELate 4 s tepe^ted mdetcrnilnaie, 
rhe second b diRetent from the in% b«i thaf^ when an tndciermrnate h 
tepcoted derefininate or^ whem a determinate k tepcatoil detenuinnte or 
tndetennlnaie, the lecond is ideniicat with the iiTSL The Chapter w ihe 
htuctiHoc and Feminiiie is remarkahle for m eahairstive list of the various 
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g^ofcnung the aiiixion of iht J to tiouttAi juid foT a cirnon? deffloostra- 
tttjit that the TcimDii^ion of floch vat^^ ai the EalnuBi ii onJ) 

[mpicaL In the Chapter on tlit PiznJniutive we observe thit the rule for 
retakudg Ihe ^ of m the 4 imifiuttv« b fiCfnectTy slated to lie the 
Abaeocc of the pltiral and not, m b ^ven by Ihn Altll* and the 
European gmaimarmns, who seem to folluv him like iheep, the ncKin's 
a feEninine ; though Dii HowelJ ahowa that even the former 
test b mtiidaed by At Radi as inadequate. We note the ipeat pains 
tiken by Dr. Howdl to trace and comptcie the fragmetitSTj examples 
cited by hu authorities^ froiTi poeiry and trndititin. N^egEucl of this pre- 
cauiion has led the lexlirologtst Ltne into many crTOta^ some of 

which are pointed out by Dr. Howen; aa, in bis Note at p. 9^4, 1 . 1^. 


H. All£s Ai*t> Oou; 

r. vIVfrj by the Rev T P. Hughes^ 

(i% 4 i 6/J Tbb vatoabie tittle book has rmebed n thUd edition, unit it 
may, therefore^ be taken as n]e;eting a certaiii demand It fuiie!i, and on 
the whole berth oMiectly and (if we may coin a word ^unfansiicdlyi the system 
01 the Muhammadan religion as foumled on ihe Qittsni *fd on iraiihion t 
ahioiutc tmpaniaUty earmot be expected in the work of a rni^iniuiy 
expUiitiing a rdigkni for the purpenc oi s^nring it Mr. Hugho b 
oceasiotutUy unfair i at 79 he states that Muhammad goi hb arch- 
atigeli from the Jews, though neither their mimbcmoT ah thetr names ogree^ 
and thm charges him with inaccumey because Ihey do not agree; bikI at 
IV 93i he has the osual miiconcepTion about a sensual heaven, which it Is 
high Time we gave up. Equally nojusr are hb remarks, pL rr5, cm Moslem 
prayer not beiitg real prayer- Hb strictures on the pLlgdicage to .Mecca 
do not quite bll in with the Bihl^ical piwepim of gonig up at stated 
Ki The Temple. Hii condemnaikm of Muta^ (tempcEniiy) mArrtages is 
just: but wc await to see him prove frcun the Quran ihat Muhammad 
kanritotted them. Thii new reprint has evidently ttot been brought Up to 
date > and a| p. ^05 we find Sbere Alt Khan mentioned in the pmyer for 
the ntGnarch (of the Afghans) E In mdicaiing these blemisheSf 

we da not wish In iht least to decry a very abk' and pamstakLog exposi^ 
i\m of the Muhomnudan rrligion^ which b deserving of dose siudy^ by 
mbsionaries cspedaJly, bcfoie they tmgin to preach againet it in puMic. 
Soine whom we hav^j aecn cutting a pooc figure ai Baurar^entrovemy 
would have fared ail the better for a study d’ thta useful liafiriNw dL 

3. CwB, fAf //frmif JVafion, by VV. E. GaiiTt^ ) The atUhcH 

of tbU elabotsie work has given a very detaikd accoom oi Korea and it% 
hmory down to the dale oJ lib publkaEion, *rbougti without any pcfional 
knowledge of the penmsub^ he had eoLtected hii itiatertab wUJt Caro- 
Tfere Dalleq of cnuiw, fuitiisbei tnoiti of hb dcftctilrtinhs of the country 
and penpJe : but aljcjc Mr. GrilEx" work is of more commanding imeneat 
' * ™ the elucidaiioft of Kortoii hotoiyp Jdpane^ soincei. 

m which hii i«kdcfltt Jn that cotmtry tenttefed him □ profident. He 
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lui>» tbmrmie, nuBwd logether for hij radet* h magarinc of irt- 

fonnatiofl regarding tbi* interesting country, of whidt il i*a itommoit mis- 
talce to think that Jtule has been wrhten and that itt people mc rutsaftihroiM* 
and halers of toneigrtets. A* a nialter of t’aci, Korea hai been ufieo 
described, under very raying dreumitances and by eery dimiiniUr 
petstms. These descript ion* reiiainly show some tin pleasant iinalllie* in 
its people: but at the same time they abo daclose nsitch that is not only 
good but excetient in thrfr character end rnannm. 'V'e most tefirr our 
rndeis to Mr* Griffis’ interesting pages for details, as our limits prevent Os 
from qtiotiog passagea or even describing contents* We must, hryweser, 
add that his work, full and thorougli ns it it, laljours under the disadvantage 
I hut its auibrtr had not dwell in the country. Hence sotue of the staietnenta 
regarding minners and euatonts, taken at second-fiand and true eninish 
when jienned, have ceased to be concet* They arc no longer obaened ; 
for Kor» has no more Uen able to remain steadfose and unchangeahte 
than other parts of the world. In the main, however, It is perhaps the 
best and safest guide irgarding Korean aSoirs that it at the dlapptal of the 
ISngltsh speaking publin. _ 

MissRa. AsttER ANO Co,; LoytDOM. 

4. Wtifrm Cngitt ej tkt EaHj Chiim* CmiiiaiteH,/n/nt »4oo ilc. 
tfl SCO A*IJ,, itrtk^ttrt m tkt HtmtiOt dtritei/rtNK tkt ild »/ 

tv. Asia in tkt ftnwtiM of Astfit»t Chiaett tHltv**, by Tejiriim nt 
L.ioouvEaiRi (i89i( t '*/•} I'tofcssw Hr. Tetridi de tACoujMfrie la a 
wdi knowti authority on Cbtna, and a scholar of wide reading, deep study 
and profotind research : henc^ whatever be writes on f^bma deservta great 
attention and eanful study. In b» pres«it wark, which cm scaieidy i» 
called eomplete whiio several papeis which he mentbns in it are still m 
ijumuscript, hn gives at great detail aod length the juccfs for his belief that 
the early etviliiation of CMua came with the fiak tithes from the Wei»f, 
U., Chalifc* and the ncighbouiing lands He notices plntuic^icat and 
fcrdal iwialleK many of which wc find to be icaircely conclufivc, and 
several not corteedy sutnlj hut the nua of materiala which he has 
accnmuliited cannot fail to he of service in the eventual solutiou of the 
eaienl to which iThtna U indebted to liu; West fur the origins of Its 
civuisation. While paying our willing tribute 10 tnir author's dt 1 igenc 3 e> 
erudition and cncfHy, we most not foil to note a great absence of order in 
his book. The ritw page tells us (Chap. 1.) that " In heginning the 
foikiwing chapters 1 propose Rrsi to summaiire Cb. Ill., iV, aod V* . . . 
oa wbieb tests at present err eu'e dis^stxry^ The book consists of ini|icis 
issued at dUTeieot umes, at various stages of the discovery, and in rather 
tuidigmted form nnd uninialliigible order. The end of the Introdtictkin 
tells Its “to lead 6 »t the pp. 375*397, before proceeding with any other 
part”; and be admits "that wlicn the ptesetti book was begun (wnuiig 
and printing in 1889) I did not know what Us coitcliisioas would be. 5 ly 
object was sbnply (t) a rmuutrf of .t certain number cf previous artkln, 
mouorgmphs and eteo books in which 1 had studied separate points of 
Chinese aichjeotogy . . . and (a) R conlinnaivoe cf the inqiiuy into such 
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otber ioufces os hail cfintribuced lo ihe formnliun of Chineu ciilturt-'* 
W ijij nu^ gradual dcvdopmcrtt ir b no woadur tbai fauli» have bad to Ue 
'* luccsestiveljr cotnxttd Ujr cross rdereoces cs rhe wotfe iidvanced towards 
its eoHipkriao, and c^jedalty m ib« dupier of Additions and T^frimilin^ fii n s 
<PP- iaS jiaj." Besides all diis, we find, mating eveij aJkurance ftw a 
geiiiJetmm writing in it language not his own, a wont of revision In ibo 
fomuuion of sentences and a use of wioag wards r surely the iMfoed 
Professor has English fricnda who would gjadly have uved hin froBi 
publishing his leantsd book in an EnglUh which ti not vnly much thicttind 
with Frencii t d i nni , but is also prollE, confusod and in ptaoes inaocuiatei 
To noting these defects, however, do not wish to delnict ftom the 
sterJing value of Pfot. dr LacoupenV* book, which we hope he will be 
able to perleci, and which in ihe mevitinie wc gladly recommend to our 
i^den as a veriioble storehoosc of information legirding the oitctenJ 
dviUjailion of China, 

M. JtJCKS &.1RIIIEK; CaiAOi 

ier par KossBUt-AutN. t fiis+J The Due d*Harconrii 

who, in publishing hb itnpnssjons of Egypt, had given veot to depiceiating 
remitrks obcKit Egy^iiians and Ulamkaa, haB brought upon himself a sharp 
and telling rejoinder ftom the pun of an Egyptian Bturisict of the Cairo 
Comt of Appeal written jb excellent Preneh, It t* oot dUEcuJ; to rohue 
the tumarks of lomrist writers^ especially wnen, ituitUng their own *|^fii]|*r 
personal experiences, they firocecd, sts they usually do, to generalize without 
sufficient fbundatiotu Kaasem Amin Bey takes the Due d'Horeoun up 
caiegoticaily; but whfle refuting what he consltleri ineonuci in the Ihio’t 
tuieincnts, he gives us hb own views of Egypt and Islun, which we have 
found vcfty readable and intemting. He naturally inclines perhaps as 
inucli on one side » the Due dllatcouii did on the other s hut be often 
totes the tables with grewc effL'Ct against IVcstem civilization j otid with • 
due ■llowanEC, his hook fumUhes matter for deep canHEferatlon, ittd wo 
heal lily nKonimend it io our readers. 


Me 5S££. J, aAJtTtKMSUEW OHO Co. J EotS BUS Git 
dariA^Amu«>'i ^da/ fVitr Afi^ e/ CAtHi, /a/vJt end 

(The Edinburgh OeoRmphiiaJ Inituui^ tSsi4; laj A wdi-eKeeuted and 
cokwred rnirp of Korea and its surroundings lo'hg'vit^ (in sepoeite 
comiarttaeiUi over whai wpold othenrise be the almost blank Podftc) 
teller dclmealioBt oi Peking, Shoftshai. Tokiti, aud Canton with Hong 
Kong, and a small map of' Asia, Wlilch is ihe« called '* The far Easl." If 
ti a ^Qod map, and may well be called a Wai-niap, not only becauttc of the 
cireuniiiances leadiog to its issue, Inii also because nune on tell to how 

mudj of the various lands and teas eohibiled here the war may yet 
catend. 


VlEsMts. t;;, Bell ANt> Sons; Lowtwit, axd Mew Yore^ 

7- rAr Gr^ /wu^w Efke. byj. C CtHAW. (tB,*; Ii feirly take* 

ft pwr bre^iTj,^ ta find ^ biild fttau|pt imdcftiifEc 
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the iA«lc of populaTiiiRg tfie two ^ftai bidiaxi lipic^ isitlioot aoy know- 
of tianskriL Bui, it5 our amhoc sujfS, ihete booki have been *0 
accunuel^ rcmiorcii Into Emjliali by both E^utcra ami Wejicni sebolarti 
that thMC transbiticuu obvLiii: tbe ocmI of Satiikrit schoiseshtp, except 
for niulje* of luigtia^e, cJtjaessiuj) an/! Kruiment. which count for 
lm|e in a sutntnary expuaitiun of tbe tale, nwani for the genetal trader. 
Such a aiuaiiwrj' he haa girnti in vety Jtileresiting form, in this book, 
which ejMiomisea the liaditig poitti* of the two great IitUiao Poems, ihe 
Xami^tma and I he J/ttAa-SAarsM, in the way in which we have storirt 
from Shatespear, Molibfc, Caklnon, eit There ia a cltapter detailing 
the author's eisit to Thanesar which is itlefttilieil m the site of the battle 
of Kumkshetn. Three sjuiendices deal with the JtAafsnitijftts, the 
ChuTtimg Of the ocean, and the story of Nak and DamayantL A frw 
notes and an epilogue concltide a very rmdjible book which pots within 
the reach of the ondintry reader, a fair knowledge of some of the best 
worka of tlic bLUnan intellect—wmki combining the wbliiDC and the 
ridkulntb in a straflue way, Tlic publishcw of this neat book bivc done 
their tort well, and ihe frontlfpiece ii a good ipeciiucn of Indian pointing, 
tepeodiiced in coTouni. 

Messrs. A. asto C. Hues; Emit bosom. 

a. Tiiumum, by J. G. Frjuje*, M-A (18H7 1 wide 

Riding, tleep rtudy and profound acholwship are too well known to need 
mote hete than a [»Bin| wibuiit The wmk now before ua couiaitit the 
votes collected by him tn p«!(«fiiiM the artide on TotemUm in tire lall 
edition of the Jinttutniia, in wHkb he waa unable to utUUe 

more than a setectioii froin iheiiiH The mtlccuon and the cullcmora 
remarkt eaempliiy,—were it necessity—the <iuaIifieatioos we have noted 
os characienstrc of Mr. Ftaier's works, FTe b caotloiis and adhetta to hta 
pointa ^ and while Tn fUtes facts, and elassthes ihem under their rcspeciive 
bead*, he Tcr> sensibly deeiinea to be led away into the repans of airy 
speculalions and uniotmded gencralriation into wbteh the bulk of writers 
on Totcmtsin are too apt to rnah, Tlie itudy of Totemtim is, however, 
sttU inconiplctc, and we hope Mr, Fra«f will be able to advaiia: it maay 
iiige* further; for though hti book, wJUtJi i* little sotely bccaure it n m 
smalt lyp«i is moat intereattn^ to read, yet it leaves ua rather dlsspireinted 
wlwn we Bud, at iia ceireliwon {p, 9Sl: “ Ko miisfattory expimuttion of 
the origin of lotcminn has Jrt been giren " While honwiring this fearten 
candour and thanking him for the laiye instalment of Infortaalion here 
given, we ventme, like Oliver Twiftt, to atk for in we fitifli Ida gifted pert 
5, lamlmarii if Churth liutvrjt by Kshiv CowaK, EMJ. (London: 
A. and C Black ; Edinburgh : K. and R Clark | 1894; fid), « a toIuiuc 
of the GatU Tixi Beds series ; and io ciocely printed ija piges bring 
that hiatory down 10 the ddth of Calvtnii aj>, 1564— a date chosen, of 
for its ctift«er:tlaa with the Scotcti Church, Prof. Cowan always 
^ves conreientioiuiy to be iat|:iiarTm, and he is gtaicmlty sticeereftil; 
although, like many another eix]esHittica]i writer, he sees in past hlstofy 
only the lines that (avoor the Ulei deieinpiuent of his own peculiar form 
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or belitit It b, in hci^ jtupos^ibl^ lo wnit a |>erfccdy kminiftfal libsiery 
of Oirbtlanr^, ^tio^ Chnrtianity anfortirnafrly took to whai a ZoalogiAt 
nuglit call ‘'mjTttplicaLkhn by fissioo-*' He h Eiir to f^iiiiiip and jtist tn 
bii on Cwaatiatme; bin he does not mc^ltifnl th4 gkring shoft- 

comings of Chiiriemflgrw!, He fiiU to %ee that the Real Ffesence which 
be ndmiu in the Eiieharist ii but TraFistibsumtUtion in di^enenf vnrda 
(p, ^8); and he is ludicioti^ly critica] on such difGtutt ^objects aa ceUbicy. 
monasticbm and Gregory Vll- When we come to the InrttilsitToa* the 
EDediaei^ jjapecy and the rcfoimatioa, Prot Cowan# fro/u his point of riew# 
cotilinnes to be a guide; bni it hardly nessc! be ^lid that here repTesentaiivea 
of Other forms ol ChrisEunity will think he is deddMly wrong. AUo^ajice 
being mndc fpy the author's standpoint^ we have bo hesitation in calling 
thii a very Ciir^ thorough and tutefoT hook 

Mrjai^s . CjmmjL astn Caj Lokekxn# Fahes juvo Mci^uaxeu 

10. Dr+ Robert Bnrwn^s iff ^xpMrrr^ (Voh Hh# 

1^94; 7f, 6€L) has now reached kt 3d volume, whidii k as profnsely and 
bcamifully iUnfixmied and ns well got up as tlw two preceding ones, like 
which k continue? to be full# detailed, eorrect and impartial In its letter^ 
press. Taking op the stoiy at the year iSjji we have the tapediiioiti of 
CoL Serpn Pinto, M CoUwd, Dr. Bradshaw, Setihor Anehicui, Major wrjsk 
man and scvaral others ; E^UBioni and Etuin Fjtfhiia idief; and the 
Sahfliu wiih iti capioraJotis. Chapicrv etnd VL deal with tnissionary 
enterprise^ the laucr tneatmg of Cgxnda. Man and beasti with laleai of 
sport lake up three chapters Cbapten X. and XL give detalH of other 
jotinteys, and tdl how the hunter was fallowed by the tmtdlkr; 

Cbapteti XIL and XIIL deal with the blither devdopment of the Congo 
StatLv and doiogs in Central Afrifli i ending with the beginning o( the 

Scramble for Africa,"" The neat tolcimo promise* z rietrD«|keci and the 
bistory of that scniiJihle. We coitnot speak too higbly of ihia excdltui 
work. 

Tit*. CLA*i?n>nrt Pitasf; Oxrouo. 

11. Eari AmAirsf, by ASKB TjUCaERAV RtTCHta and Ricttaaosoi^c 

Evans. (1^94; as^ 6d-J This latest volume of the “ /ftdttf .SSriw,*** 

itmndiices the novelty of a doubte authoiship^ though the lesolt amalgit- 
mate* wj well that eadi author^* oorttributlon ia not easily separable, «ecpt 
here and ihore^ Thcfc u the farther Dovdty of mk-apdliog Indlau wtuds# 
a» Kirmaul for Kiiniul (p. *05), which seenis unpitnlonjible with ihe 
author of ** The Caiettecr of Itidiaacdcrg at Editor^ The vcjy fra, not 
to say excesive tise of Lady AmlimFi Diaries does n-ot help to make the 
biuoricul pmn^ stand out ■* ciwly and dklinaly as they should ; but, 
on the ot her hand# it ntalrea I he life cf Lord Amherst more pictursque 
ami life-like, by quoihng the impressions of the harcr noted down hy one 
fcft eqg nlr a n t of ah that was pa^ng 15 the (k^vcrncH:'General's wife. The 
■ic^ of Bhaiipiit U dbmiised in a few of which on undue pwi is 

I cn up "frotti a domeitic point of view.** The scurvy treatmem of 
poor Sir David Qehterlmiy does not meel the coudexoiuitian it d&crm : 
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the Btofipages tX th« heroic veittan'S allowances ate iu)i ewtn mcntioiied. 
On the whole wc have here an wcelleat Hfc of Ufd Amherei, sa n mnn 
and a nilcr; but the tiistory of hii time* and the ecent* of his Governor- 
Generalship we not so compleieJy and well told aa we had a righi to 
eapiHrt. It setnw o«i o< place to descntie for msUBce^ tiie niiHwrjr oiiera- 
tioos of the Buftnese war bj entracts of Lady Amherst’s diaries, instead 
of siuoinBrieing ihc offidnl letMrds of the esmpaien. Kolwiihiianding 
these defects, the book Is well written and t«y pleasant to read. 

T. arn> T. » Enirtatrscft. 

re. Lexkm SyridaiM^ auclorc CaKOI^ BHqcKCtaiAim; pt. I (1894 nrh 
is the beginning ol a aiudi oeeded work, which is intended to give «%cfy 
Syriac word in all the known books of that kngn&ge, with the derivatives 
classeti under their root-forew and Incliciiled in a dllletent tfpc< It is 
judiciously given in Sytiae-LjUrn, #0 as to serve (be teamed of all countries j 
and in th«i besides other points, it enceJs the Syro-Ambte DtetSonaty of 
Father Cardahi, S.j., publUhvd hy the famnns Beyruth Callmlle i'rws* 
So far as we liave been able to Judge ftotn a enreoty easminution of the 
pan just tssuetS, it leaves little to be desircdi whether in printing, arrange* 
menc, meaning and Tcfcrcoce to the places where the words occur, h 
promisea, when completed, to be a most nsefnl and alaboirate work. Prof 
T, Noldcke is lo write a preface for iL The first port now in our hands 
consists of Ho pages. _ 

C. J. CiAv Awo Soits I CAMBRtiKiB Uittvmsimi* pKES, l^WlJOSt, 

13. Stitdia SinaMn. Vots. H- and UI. “Catalogoe of the Arabic 
MSS. in the Convent of St Cathaiene on Mount Sinai-** Compiled by 
MArcCARCT l>CI*toi‘ GtnsOK. 'I'e imst that the gifted authweso of these 
Stndicv has not merely Bdomed herself with the fcalhcrt of those monks 
and other* that wroie out or cortcctcd for her the Catalogue of this 
Treasury of Arabic ChrHitan Manutcn|as Hymnologias, etc-), 

txit ibat she has alaoenoogh knowledge of Arabic and of Greek to oomftaie 
with (he onginst the volume that precede this caialogue and thal.contains 
the Arabic translattoiti of the Epiailcs 10 the Romans, Conttthians, 
Galatians and n part of the Ephesians. Not that we expect any new light 
00 disputed renderiiics. hot it would be iirtcrestine to find another 
cunroboraiion of oor own versioo in a Ninth ^ntory Manoscfipt. Judging 
from a few pa^es, we find much to encourage and a Uule to pocate the 
ordinary Bibk Student- for instance. Romans xiL 15 to at are like our 
own but in Seemntl Cormthbna x, the jrd verse n either 

badly punetuated be gives the folio wing mcaiwngr 

yfrwitrV VStnisn, dfinv Ttffamni I'Mivm. 

Vtnn a-J. '‘They think Bboni **50016, which think of i» aa if 
115 those who walk in the ways of «c walked according to the dwh; 
the flesh and natch in the (l<»^ “Fot though we walk in the 
although we do not Urit* according flesh, we do not rwr after the 
the flesh." fl«h “ 
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It h K&y iMtejesiing tluit iht licord fof “^itiivi;U tAkm from the root 
“ JoJiU," ihtt very %amc which, AirhdMgh merdy mailing “an eSon/^ Has. b 
the form of “ jehiiJ/ mlt^omirui^d ao appeal to MuhmiTnadEicis 
to titcrmbaic inftdcU b “a sat^rerl war*** though jebW" mtfroly means 
“an dfoni" whether for ipinrnal or wnridly l^ipose^ Thus too might tt 
jeem by She use nf “jahd m □ Chiiatiiin icKi that **a ^eicred war^* agtitiat 
UDiHCttiiiiians was cficooritged^ a fiew that wcmld be sirt^agLhenifd by tlte 
Greek origba} 

lliat the . 4 Tnb[c text ret|uins9 some futlbcf editing or hat 

nimidy been shown m vetse ^ but vei^ S tnight suggest h cotitro^'my. 
In that ifcfTse where St* Paul jKlmiitLedlj claims spttltiia] jj^iliorhy over ihc 
CofintMan^ he says **}ft>ur aulhortty “ Iti ihe Stnakic Minirscripi, instead 
of “ mr atJLhomj/^ as in the Cteek NVw TestamenL Notice 

^Mforsarji the word “ Sultdit " for “ authority^ Lp the Arabic Text 

The iwo renions road jj Ibllowf^: 

(Sumitk) A5w Trs/amenf Ffrpim, 

Fmi S< “ And we if I were to " For though I should boast 
huast of somethEDg more exalted on i fotnowhai more of our authonty^ 
■ccounc of jmtF Sultan (authorltj'J | which ihe Lord hath giten us far 
whom Cfod haj given for your build- ' edificatblii, and not for your de- 
ing up and not for your decline/' struction/" 

Surely, if there be any praeddial object in priotjng such jcn itnponant 
Arabic Text, a literal lingbsh transLation sliould accompany h und the 
Arabic purKlimiloti shoiild be rendered as rtear amt as coficet as pocssible. 


MEsas^ Ah CoiitrrAin^ Axn Co.; Wnsrais^sTKit, 

J4- 7 ^ h'&fcf /^Ahferir by F. HwtTTr (1^^ j (S/. ) 

li would take a patient stadeot fully two months of hard iludy and close 
analywit to digest the ^00 pages of small type in which our author gires 
in six Esuys. the results of liis long study Into tbc ongin of races, myth^ 
and htstoriea* Ills fix>t-noSc refertnccs show the extent of hJs reniJiDg^ 
and the book Itself tjesus with insiance* of bis deep knowledge of subjects 
as vaiicd as they ate numerous. The fcUowing quotatiumii taken at 
random, will show beitef ihnn any review eonfinect to the imail 5[Mce at 
our dispoasl lim, both what ihc tmok contains and the way in which the 
niatcriaii are wcvked tip. P, 241: “They (the I^ums) were the 6ons of 
imqili, whcM name rneam the A«pn of the the Gurox, or tribal 
tcachen of the Hindus, and lltc Ejtfgr/at of the Grwki. Thdr incKher* 
Rachel, the ewe, wig bxed by Jacob before Leih, the wild cow, nod as 
&«, the red, or the tothcr of ibfi led met. the younges; of the twin sont 
of Tamitt ilw; Rabylon^aii palm-irce, ruled ihos& of bis ddrr broLhett 
Pcrci^ the busLcb or the cleaving palt^ lo Ephraim^ the two Af h 
<Epcr}, the yqungM ion ol Joseph, fuEed tbc ddest, the VfatiaxsUc pksta 
^ the rKh 4 diic.wotship| 5 trtg sc™ of Dojil" M p. jos, “ ITicy (ihe som id 
the kd by Jmhua Hie ion of Nun, which means in Hebrew «the 

* Coldly * the ilog/ took Jmkho, the ni«m 

city of the gadiless Aihtotctb, « EsAcr, hy tbc help of Rahah^ lJ>e 
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aJlEgaior, and Matdok, the UuS), *nd ■itiperseded the rtilc of (he Afcfcjdbn' 
Tunmimi Fuint by that of ibe SetnUcSf making the Semites Uie sticceiffliOifS 
of the Kitshitof in (he mle of Sonthem Asi* and Egypt, o coamust 
irtiicb enablca us to «ijlab," etc. Ib p- H«»ce the tBiley- 

growing races, whose roytd stock win left by the father-ltee of rightoouiiaeii- 
to ni4e the tend were the sons of the year of three seaeom, and the young 
bulbgod rested on the com preserved in the tnothef-Jar< It »this myth 
which Is again eucity reproduced in that of Ab^mm and Sotu, in wbteh 
the aun-t[od fU or Ram. tlic son of Terah, the antedgpe of Nnhor,. or the 
Euphmtea, Ikcoihb* by Sara the wiUiencd hnik which nurses the seed 
grain in il& growth out of the earth, the father of Isaac the ‘ tjuighlng'corn¬ 
stalk eritwned with iu ripe ear. Me is the blind hoEue^poIe, father of the 
general ions of tnuky‘growers Ujfn rrom his twin sons Esau, the giMt^ftnir 
and his Hittite wives, parcnti of the sons of Edum, or the red earih, the 
home of the ted race, and fttwn Ja^kob, the sun waierigod la, and hts 
wires Leah, the wlid cow, and RaeheJ, the ewe, daughiers of l.abati, the 
moott-god of Haran. They were the raolhata of iJie law abiding, pibiigh- 
tog race, the aona of the bull and the wild cow, and the piO}>hel'ahe|dietd 
aona of the ahceynmothcr and the mm, the lun-god coiuecratot) lo Vartuta, 
the god of the rain (r.rr} und of the dork heaven of night, 'Die race 
ihtia bom was that of the Semitic tnidsa which connantlf nrora to make 
morality and letigian aynonymoua lerrns, and who changed the parent‘tree 
of this trading race*, the Vniahyat ftom the Udumbara tw Jfw gA>m/rafa, 
the irae pill of which the Amshc Crahn or cup repreaeaung tbc Soma 
pi;.If f fir tree of life, dnitik at the idolatrous Soma sacriftcea was made to 
the Ashvattha or Fipgl nee, tbc Ficna raligiosa,'' These lypicnT cstiacta 
apeak for the bcKik far better than any woidt of Outs could : they allow its 
mnterUb, method, nature, scope, and style. 

15. AiUiuifmfe. iU irnwr mtii r/ m>tf, by Couottix it Viuaht' 
(ib94S eit.) Whai Halkyhtny proited for the Indian Civil Sovke, that 
Addiacoinhe became cventoaltf fat all the tudian ^filbaty Serrkea, after 
having been awhile fiontmed to the Anilkry' ind EngiRceis. Tbc two 
(istet institutions, which rose and fell wtUiJn a few years of eoeh other, hod 
(tach a life of ju« over half a centory, Uoth did thetr work moat efficiently ^ 
anti botti fumtihed the nation with an cxcelknt class of men, whose raJour, 
itkUU judgment and adminittmtive abilities have been tbu main ogenis in 
building up iiur present fplendid Indian Empin, to the niuitwl odvoniage 
of bath England and Tndiu. Messrs, Constable and Co:, who lately Issued 
the litstury of Ilaiicybuiy, reviewed ia ear July 18^4 IsstiCi now give uk 
that of tbc junior but etiually great sist« : the two Iwoks ate ttttifotta 
publbBtiont— the same in sue and type, and equally well UlusinuetL The 
bbtoHati of .^ddiscombe it Colonel Vtboit, and he gives a full aczumnl ot 
the College, its officers amd its cadets, in ctcclktK wyle and nocntaie 
details. In fact, to taste, be haa pmdiiecd a Imuk much superior to 
that of tbc more practised wiiicra who ctuldwd together to record the 
history of Ifnileybury, Colonel ^HbarlS deiiuwttions of character are 
exceedingly cnod, and ns an maiance we may specif that of Mr, Chaw'' 
BowIls. the llinduMoni Teacher (pp. fa and ^L): and there is plenty of 
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nppting im in the nutDerong anecdobes inimiici^ m Uie book. The 
sktilch^ uf the "^services** uf iJin mote di$tutgut&h£d Cailctx flhoir how 
importMni i pan wm tidteo hjr AddbciKunbe m Indian biaimj. The CoHege 
wm dg«d b iMi, on Uie amalgamatioo of tiie llmhh jmd loiUan rnilimy 
iemcefl. Several oT itJ dndogubbed $choUn, However^ sumve, with 
gtnrioui recoteb j bo! thoiagK in tinie, ihej too sliaU awayn the name 
of AddiiPtoinbej like tbat of Haileyboryi h indelibly wniieti in large &nd 
gliMoriog chaxacters upon every page of lodLu] hbtory sioee the two 
eoUeges began sending our ihelr scholars ; and these two twSi! voLumeii 
furnish the deuiU of the teachers, tdEeen and studcnits of the sbtef- 
colleges^ tban whkii few educniiDOAi InstitutionA can fomish a niofe gtoiiooft 
caCalogue of alumaL 

MeSSHS. DtOBV* Ix^lfo ANB Co. ; I^IIKOON. 

iti. TFiftfir atuf Sumat^r fnp Camd^, by C L JoHtrsTOWt- 

(11^4 ; &i_) It ifl a pleasant surptbe io find a book Of travels fnae from 
petty details of pertoiwl advenlures and iticfdiints. and tilkd* trulead with 
valnabre inroitnarion on every poinir regardm^ the eeontiy itsdf and the 
people Tbcamounl of ignoranee in England unci cisewhem concerning 
Canada h simply astounduig, noi only in the genemf reader* btu even 
among (hose who help to send emi^raots thither^ O ur author has I ravelled 
and inspected the ocHiJiiiy very iboronghty, baa collected from vstech^ 
“iioyiires a vase and complete body of inlorrctattOit on every uadnl jiotni;*, 
and has tieie put It at the disposal of her readers* in a dear namtivei fttll 
of if^os^ Interesting deLails. The iofontmticm is not ciussified under vanoUA 
hisda, as rigid order might seem to demand, but a book like: this must 
be mad carefully right through^ and file reader before he closes Jt will 
have found every tieursoty mrortitatim) regarding Canadai plt^santly 
Intcnniagled. \Miik ntiber pesdmistic it ]& ejuioently pcwctkal M 
e- "Bjiftiir- baby though chnimiug in theory a not etjuaDy ple^iimt 
to ihe hard worked farmer when it shrieks thmughemt ihe night in ibe 
tiiile wooden house .... and no smthfng ^ymp at band" Etesid^ 
bcifiE foil of inronnaliom the book is intenrsiing, fairly nin^tnued and very 
well got up. 

Tiri EutJcmoKAi. Socteit’b f^WKSs; Bomhav. 

I j. Tkf /fVV anff //kfnfimr <0/ Ptnians^ by MmrJijiHiTAi NicdSHER- 
wAsrji KtiSA, U,h. (1^4 j Rs. a.) The beld of Pmlan lUemure ii ^ 
vuied and pleaBsnE as ii k extensive and rich. Mr. I^uka gives us^ fintii 
hU stovH of Pieffllflti feadingr a cJvcrice sdcctkin of hiuiHiroLij, witty and 
pleasant piecc#^ of vafitul length* which we have peruscrl irith ple^irre and 
which we can recnninHrnd to onr readers. About tmlf are given in both 
Pemkn and Eng^Uh ^ the femaindcr is lui English tmnskrion only^ ITic 
i»d£r win and the phiy of fkney ma^ie rnlly mtdligibh? in Mr 
Kuka s tfanslatmm and ihnn remarkSj even though lie may 001 kn™ a 
wofil of ih* Petsiiui language* while the Persian scholar will enjoy an 
enKanced pkasuie in i«flmg many of the origirtals with Mt. KuWs 
mmleilpgw The liook ii^odcs Kvcml good cbronogranis In xhc M/djf 
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reckoning; und wc note with pl etwtr e ipefcmJ etccclknc apeunKoa of vetoes 
br tfte compiler hUoscIf. If is book ahow; both lUs tatiautlo aoquojtnancc 
with Persian HleraiuTe and hk thorottg^li fadlUf in managtog; the langouie 
for venificsikiti. _ 

Mk, T. Fjsbeji Ukwijt; 

iS. J^a$t and (Me by Maxjioo Ikacaki, lua, (7s. 64 ), »»ith map*, 

by a Japanese ipadiuHe of Cambridge^ is a pitpahic sign of the titnef. The 
book is dirided into two parts. The second,—mucii the longer of the 
twsi—fl eflT* with ll« "EaslCTO Question," including Turkey, Petsio, 
Central Asia, Afglianuun, India, and Indo-China, beginning with Ow days 
of the Etnpeior Chailia V. This Uiatory, of which many t Bengallee 
Baboo might be ftoudj ii written in excelicnt English. .\t p, wc Itnve 
a statement of the countries inherited by Philip H-, among whicU 
Spuio, strange 00 say, u not ineJoded ; and at p. 87," the glorious death of 
Wolfe [rfrirf. Sept., 1759] on the Heights of Abraham was followed by the 
siimndcr of Montreal and the brilliant victory pF Plescy {fimgkJ/uw s3i 
1757] in India by Clive over the French " \ Discussing bow Russia mnv 
get the upper liand, and again how Engtsml may dicuioycnt the Korthem 
Dear, we are treated tosotne proFouod principles of politira and of strategy, 
fg., wheo.iuld, e|6, that “a Russian force at occupation of Afghaniktan, 
might convert .Afghanistan into the advanced p^ of Russia.’^ That migAi 
is d^idoua. It is the brat |iait, however, which is of Uie greater impottwoce 
tons; for it shows the feelings and aniidpiirioM of the Japanese as to 
ihdr futine pomtion in the rasnagtement nf the aSiun of the world. Tlte 
cendnsion, not given in so many wnrds, is that the alliance of jaimii is 
necessary for both Britnin and Russia, and that whichever of them Japan 
jobs, the two attin will dominate perhapt ihe world, oeiUialy the Padfic. 


Messiis. Htnttvissow \rriT Cn,; DtanOM. 

19, A JOeaidf jm by Mils. W. B. Prvbr, (1894: 3 ,' 6 -) A 

eharmtng book, full of varied inforimtlon pliasitiiily told. The history of 
the Cotony lutil lu wicusliuda, the climate, producuotis and capahiliiies 
of the couitiry, the character, mannen «ml outoms of its peofile me all 
detailed, with adventures with pirates and ut ihuotiug and ttavdUng cape> 
dititms, which nte of coniitiandbg tnterett, Romeo is hut Uttlc known ; yet 
i: desenes greater attention than it has bUherlo met. and Mrs. Pryer's 
cxcdbnt book will, we hiTpe; be- the cause and forerunner of a still further 
derefopment of its colonuGUion and tesotuces. Dotneo should be able to 
attract the sportsman, the trader, the scientiiSc traveiier and the planter. 

MaSSKS. KlfjATf pAVt AAO Co,; LcitmOK. 

56. 7 ^/iwisA mfM t^S/aifgMer, by J. A Uuino, ujj. (1894 : 

This is a work on a gmeatime suhjcci hut of rtianlfold inten;^ Our author 
.p^tntnea ta a purely idetilifte spirit the Tarinvii mudo of slaughtiuiiig 
animals, from the butnaaicariao, cKOnomk and hygtenk atandpmms; and he 
giret liis verdict, with a mass of evidence and reosotung, in favour of what 
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ctlk t J twisb rnetliod, bust which wtiukl lie more ^pppopriiceJ^ 

called ibe Ofiefiuh » it ii m)r peculiar tci ihe Jqwia only. Refrntrg our 
rrnderx to ihe book htdf for detallii wc confifir oursdres 10 indicmin^ 
that ita contenla foitify the Mersaic bw ind Orientid cuAlcriOf tronvey 
v:^luAhle hT^exiic mfprmAlSQii ttgttrciing tnaii, pphit out much avoidibb 
cnidly to aniinftls^ ani) ^qnr the abrard acdon of branebea of the 

Socictf ffiTthe PfevtrntiM of Ctydty to Anlmafi: thdriniters^ like those 
i 3 f the anU'opioin agibdoru m not above using false sfaienucnts to further 
their fads, Ii anttnalE toust be sbiughtefed for food, by all laeuia the 
quesiioa of needs careM aiudy and IcgisbtiDtL Our author forolsbes 
the matemls for ihii purposc- 


REKSiV AHli Co.; CAMDEJf RmUt LoxnQH. 

= 1, MfSmmrs iM llt/Jfy if MV/, a Miif ts r mwJl 

but Impottitu punphlet, staung what b un’oL^d m this aiuch-dtscuafied 
question. While not derq^og the good to be done to the ogriculiumi 
lOteresi of Egypt by Ibe proposed works, ihe coitiinittee Of the Soaety for 
the PreKivatiDD of the hlonuTiieiits of Ancicot Egypt, for whom the 
patuphlti IS prepare^ show that much evil toa muBt r«ult to Jticietit 
monuments, and they cifEn mdicite other dangers the ^Mutng uf w^kh is 
vitbm the boundii of pmhektnlity. It h c^dtni that any untnediate 
dectikMa is lo be deprecated, tHI m eshaustive atudy has been made of the 
qnesiiiiin itmt every point concerned, lienee caieful eoMidemilon arwl 
cUbnmton are stilt needed before any ^heme it puctially unileriakcfi; 
and It b to be hoped ibat the autboHiies in Egypt will not let their hand 
be forced premaLurdy. 

:H£S5Jtfk IvOJIlSMAMS^, fjRKEN ASH Qj. [ ANO NlW Yofc*- 

la, by H. I*. NUcLeiui* M.A, (1&04 ; .) The urgctii 

importance of the quesiion ti the author's apology for pubiishitig bi 
Rdvanee the 7th chaptior of the Eew Editton of his work, ^'Thc Theory of 
f.Iredit,'" Not content vitfi being himgetf a strong Monomemlltgiv 
MacLeod abuses RiineulUsrn and its supporters by oil hii gods. Rfi i On g 
whcHfl tte prodUiCes Oresfuu, Copeniicus, Locke, Sir louc Kewinfi, and 
Lord JJrejpool ITwt there li hhkJi to be laid on both sides of the 
queaiiQti, that clever nieti and mound orgumeiiu one bolaneed on hotli 
ikies, ii known to all; and we ihJitk that little is to be gained by violent 
decUmaibn ohd itrong Un^uogev Rather let us have more jodicidly 
caltn itatciuenu of fitciA, on both tu enable the reflecting pabUc 

10 learn whither He ihc truth, or lU least the balance of probabiffty. 
There are follacM m both tbeofie. as ai presem laid down; and each 
one ieds to diiimciLy mIbJc cvikw Whai men warn to And out b WHch 
14 ihe ktm evil 111 the twg ^ To ihts pmcUatl ioTutlon .Mr. MacLood'i 
UiTgitl dec^JaiHaiiofift do not conduce, it wotild be easy m pkk holes in 
hii aTgumcmli: thcorisia hare no for facti- only for CmciM. Our 
auihor, repeal* «/ the vfipiicaal impa«sdnlity ul keeping gold 

and feIvcT coim in ditmlatiofi at a leg^ ratio diflfcreot hm the mcaJlk 
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maiket nuov but be coniUM *ce tl in daily [.rractice in ibc nase ef tho 
shilling, fratic, nwb, eic h coinufiif unbarked by i Rold siaBdard, 
is simply of ihc val ue of the hoi lion tt contsim, *>y* MacT-eoil, while 
the Rupee loudly prodaifft*, even in its 6dl, '* 1 sdU coiini » more than 
the bnllinn T contain’':—but nut author hears it fifit still (He book places 
the affuments for ,V!onotnetailiwn and those against Biinf^aUtno nith 
great if utmeceisary atrcnjcth ; and it U deserving of close study by those 
who wah to fathoin the aJsysM* of this inosi vexed ijueslioru 

13. JZtr £iiit, bf the Hos, G. N, Cimeus, w t. {rS9i4 ; 

at/.) Coming opportuiiely at the present «««. this book i« sure isf A warm 
welcome , for it » (be irwk cJ an eacelUiil nriler, A clever [wlidcian and 
an eipericftced and observent traveller. In three distifict parts, he posses- 
in review the three countries of the far East.—Japan, Korea and Chtn^ 
giving the reaulta both of his reading and of his pcraoruJ obscrvaiioni. 
He concedes with a review of the |)i«p«li of the Diture for all the 
threfc He n fnr from being ettamoured with Japan, though hij liM 
greaier sympathy for its people than for the other two j Korea is 
impncticable in ns ptesent stale | and China ts dcpieicd in tathef 
pesumtiitic cotonrs, Hi* views of rsflipon, ami c*|ieoialIy of jrtiiiualkiiim 
in Cbtns, appear harsli aitd gloomy i but on religicm be seem* hardly 
an authoflty,^ Mr- Cunton mtietpates a great future for Japan ; wggests 
that her best policy i* one of ailioncc with China; recoininends Korea to 
lean on the latter powi: and after reviewii^ the anticipation* of the late 
’tfti C. reareofl {JVaduniiJ Lift jv*f Charantr^ London, hlsciu Ilian and Co., 
tnrinred by a* in oar April. iSjrj, Btudber^ that the Cbinesc race bfl 4 e 
fair to ovcr-ntti (he world, he dlasenl* fiom Ibem, disprovut them, and 
espreates hi* own belief in the afnead of (he ran bin not m it* iomirtaaa 
in the Fw East, China i* too blindly coBservitive to do ntucli good, and 
she phuvrs tio disposition, at least'it [irOKitt, to start a ttnly national 
scheme of refocm, Mr. Cnretm'* last chajrtet deal* with the future of 
Eflgiand's inBuenee in the East, the inctriiie of which he confidently pre- 
dicOL Like hi* other booH this one is full of inforroaiioo, pfegninl with 
thought, and most interesting to read: it is both well and profusely 
ititunated. 


MFjEfRS, Lvsac aKp Ca, Ijijsw.s. 

S4, Tht Etm^diaHaa iht N^Chriitian World. b>' Jl N. Cl?sr. 
i±.TK (tSlM*) fit* Cittt ii well known as * steady, persevering and eon* 
sciefliioui worker on behalf of misworiity entetptite ^ and hU eapenence 
in tepoita, eonrerenns rad tneetingi il probably umiiue. He it brave am) 
hopeful for the eventual evaugelixiuion of the whole world; yet there 
10 tmdfttlie that hope a datincl feeSing of dianppointmenl with the 
in»k done, tie think* failure U due to the adoptioo uf wrong iystemsand 
niodca of oiwratwn in reuaiouary work, and he deals with these mssiakes 
in * style of a foiemily yet fcailos eriiie. In many mauet* we ihotougljly 
endow hi* views, espetialiy fegwding the need of picked atil learned 
misMonarie*,—of k'mdiy foeling toward* those they seek to evangelire,—oi 
JtKtV SERIES. VOL, VllL 11 
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^b$fc^ucxo from dbose of tiie imu™, ibdr leligfwsj mJiniiefs, md cnsunBi, 
—of cfiasing td invoite ihtf eitt of poiitiE^iI partis and tnijitaiy optc:;iiioTi5. 
Be][ Dr. Cost falls lo cilaifs amooig the difficuJTues of convertmg iht 
^ h^then the mdlscnnnlnaie circuktioti of the Bthk* sotoetinieg wrongly 
traoftkted. Thdl boolc never Wits n missionary iL^enL; ind If it 

hrrstle^ wiih ddHedldcs wbieJ^ tty the taiiii of even the Chfislmi bdEcvet, 
it oil) ftiuply be a rtieani for deCduing the objed of its eirculattoo, when 
unccioimented ujMUtt by the MissiofiAry nticcus may 

be cFassedainoiig the Lost oiti; lod if Dr. Cuvt's bcKik fads to tluitr hov it 
to br ret;o^vi!rcdT it u least points i>ut itiany remediable ikfecis in Ihe 
current rncd^ls of tnisiiiondfy "Wotk^ and wn tet:omn:icnd it to otjr tcadets 
&s the esponeni of the thoughts of u conipeo^jii ctiuc. 


Messtis, Mao^iilijin and €0.^ Losoon axb Kew Vdbk. 

J5. TAf by F. A ^rtm~ (a roJs. f 1S04. ; l^/^) 

Mr.^ Steel, in Etiesc two small volumes gives us no less ihdo 16 sketches 
of tndbn life» wnidi her sympaiheiic apprecktkiQ of the peajile and her 
thorco^ Imonfledge of thdr habits of thought and uttioo lender quite 
lifelike and real The subjects* of the sketches ftre very vanous. as ihoold 
be Ehc ejise to aD stidi coIkcLtoos. The tragic note U often heard,, as 
alas! It if only too often, in real life in Indk. Mtsv Steel by Iter wiittogs 
k itoudnuitig in Britain to work for Indiana good^ os wc knew her to do in 
India lUelf; and the more sudi wmiiijgs as hens arts read, digested ond 
appruciatcrl (he bcUer will Indja« irilh i*3 utaitge ways and thought^ be 
understood. In Ihk itifitalmeut are a couple of unsolved lui^rkt and 
SGvuml details, of the er)1 refidting to cniiivatori. of the loit, from the 
apfilicaibn of Uws iinsuii^ to the country ; vriiUc through all the tales, we 
feel ihc Uvtcg. throbbing posaioni of ihe hmnan hean—the same in al] 
races and climes 3 love and JiHilousy, fc« and ruvengtv avariM and 
gcneiosity* padence, fidotity and gmiitude* all find ihcir appropnaic pbeess 
in ih&e skflchea. Amid the varied figurc>i, several of fhem grand in their 
primeval ^impUcity^ [vrlmpi the tno^ siriking is that df the old Ex->-Dafratlar 
Phutio Singh^ with h« watchword of ** Dbaroi nal,^' whidi noth Mran Stadia 
-peimkAiDti we prefer translaring ^*by (mfj falih * rather thtm with Faith," 
We reconimeod Mrt Steefa efitenalnictg mad tnsrntctive Lnok to all classes 
of fcaden, as very readable and pleiiani to peruee, while Anglo-Indijns 
Will enjoy it with peculiar reiiah and delight. 


Wrams, MaiiTV^Nr. asb Ccv ^ WAL&afKiK,. to^uo:i* 

16, /Vrr/iv/Kv Ttfm Amtf, CJktfta «/(1894 ; ts-J « 

an e^dlcm petspanivw iBapv ^ »% showing al * gliJtce Kwea wilh iia 
frL:iBVindinp^fajEinefev Rctsiian and ChinefeT *s in n hirdVeye vieir- Its 
chkf merits ore thnt d k dear and distinct and h not Ofv:rlosded wiih 
HcUolc In one comer k a snaalier ODuiiMTative mapt ihowing the resjaccaivc 
fTOfyitticM of Korea to Ada, Europe, the upper hdi of Amca and part of 
Ihc Indian AcuKipetago. 
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Mfissm T. AffiJiSoN 1 Ei 3 ijfiiuiicii. 

57. Ctfjvd i>/ Te-^ny (liagu^J 10 ft canifiMt tittle vutarue, of 

1?^ P 4 ;e 9 viUi illustrsttian^i gtve« more thait its title icit^icates. 

For bcildct describing tCoreit as tt h—H^ coinin' and peoplt aJid 
Govetnmenff tritli their good and ImJ ^umlitlcft imiMmiftlly stoltd, we have 
a fair Idstory of llmt [wt. 1 'hough in 4 great {urt a ecpeblliuiion ftoui 
Drvj by (I W. GUmoie, ft hsL^ Imii luoiight up 

to date by Rubieijocut addirivna. ‘Ilic wirterV lotig fe^idenee In the 
oouetiy and his knowledge of iti language give great weight to hii oplnioni; 
wd we Tueommend this little book ft>r (he perusaJ of our readera 


Mitp DftVtp Kltt; Ltiffpos, 

iS* ;S^mAr* by IhAkC MvKit^ u-it (1S04 ; » a beauitfully pTinicd 

monugrapl^ In the Introductiotii the authcir claims to give trm iialn of 
thought having Its basis a more philoroplilcftt ireaiuieht of theicarnb^a 
aft s lymbol, in the rdi^ems foctiphyalcDl coiieetitioo uf It by the antienl 
Egyptians” We have failed to find any s^Udb treamieni, or even nny 
(lUhci iafonnalion on the Scanliscitt than can be found in the numerous 
books vrhkht to do him |uititce, our author duly dtea as liU authuriliis. 
Wt may Mf that those who have read the chapter in :^!r. Hudi^'i ^fumray 
^published in 189^5 4nd neviewed by ut In our latiiury number), will 
find little novelty in Mr.Mfcr'a book But it cenainly has the nrterit of 
coiieaing logctber a great atuouiU of interesring biforin(iti£n>« though att 
la nut lekvant to the fubjecr-mattcr; and If Mr. !djcr has faHeff m onds-i 
both m fiords atialysi* and syniheftb of the materially he has givEn to the 
world twe lupposcp howev^i mainly for the Aroencan [mblic) a veiy rtul* 
ahlo book 

OstWint\ McltpV.MirK ano Co.! TjONMx. 

5^ Jlf Ijfckvmvf /Af Ho?*% Laov ; 1893. The name of 

In^ift is as iTUlmaidy cofinccted with Lucknow Os that of Sir H, Larirencr^ 
who with bit dying breath nominsf etl him as bis sutcksot in coiniiiAnid of 
the trw\^: and the resuh showed the keen pcmcepiion of the orwr 33 it did 
ibe stertLng good cpuiTedcft and {iccalbr fitq^s of die other for SO pecuJw 
Amid 3 band of heroe^Ty GfuL Ini^lls was the lejidgf^ and the 
fueucfl^lol rx!SbiiiiiCeQF tht gajthwn again*! overwhelming odds rnd adverse 
cincumatatices wai due m no tncw mcasiine m the man who saw eva 7 tbjng 
personally, watched over evertihing ami everyone and aninmted ilL Lidy 
In^lU gives lit the Dkry of the iiege^ with nuntrraus extraoi from nuLes 
gtrtn to her by fhjit crcdlemi ^f^dktv ^herwa^d* ft rurfubet of the 
Coi3nnt$£ion, Captain {now Gtmcfftl) V\ M. EUrch, who aclud aa ilie timt 
possible A.]ipC« to the cornmndcrH The gencril history of that tiege h 
a afdl known glotiauA epiwdu iu Anfilo Briiiih aimahj bot here wc hftvt 
the veil gently rerooved fixim the detailf of heroic forthudi^ paiicm tulfefing, 
undaunted perseveranoe and hoROumhlt fiddky, Gcni !ni^lH» we beUevep 
got Uttfe beytind A K.C.B. for services which can never be furgH^tleti. We 

n a 
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nt»auncAtI the book to our readers at mi echo fnaia the past, but tlierehf 
made alt ibe sweeier and more agtetahlo; and it fumitbea deiajtt lelikh 
fill oj) msmy a gap in the pictfjto of that crer-mtiiDOmhle dafenoe. 


L’&Len*t»E Ekplokatjok Fttsth; Ijoni>on. 

3€», The Qvaritrif Hiattmrmt for J uly 1894, of this most utefut and iead- 
ablc puUitatirm i% at usual, full of information. There ia a tkelcb of the 
firit excamatiotis made in Slav and June, at JeruRalmn ondet the SuTtan't 
new I'jnnaiv wiih his Sl^eity'a full concurrence and the aid of hJs local 
officials Mr. Ultss tB engaged in this task ; but he hmis lime locontiibute 
also a good piper on Jeiidio. Wi. S. Bergftclni'a paper on Ljinil tenure in 
I'alcfiiifti:, that of M. Fk Barrois on the |.ake of Tibeiiat; and that nn 
the .Sottuirian !ia:matit« Weight a»r particularly inietespiig. As Morr, 
We have tntich pleasure ih tecomiiiending the hook to our readers as also 
tile-Work undertaken hythe Fund, which dioidd have the support of all 
who love the Hdy City—Jews, QirisiJans and Musulmnns. 


Slcssns. G. P. PuTKait^s Sons; New \'okk jiatti 1 <onpun. 

31. CamatiiMt hdtftndt^, hy Jaira^ IjocolaS. {»894 j o . 75.) 

The future of Canada is still n problem awaiting its uliiinate solution ; and 
it U, toa large eatenl, 1 rented eJaariy fay our author, whose greai Canudian and 
American experience renders him quite or home in his rash. He analyses 
the potitton of Canada ; and from a eoiiisiiieiatiQn of all its snnouitdingr^ 
he ctitnea to the conclusion that annexation with tire United Slalcii, 
wl)ether voluntary Ot compulsory, far from being of real advantage to either 
party, would resiiii in evil to both: exiaung dcfecls would be aggravated 
and rrew ono calted into existence. Oinada's present |ttiition nf 
subordimiion, be says, cannot long continue; and he lt!>lds that a com¬ 
plete independente of each eotony from all dependence on ihe Mother' 
country k the mdy imcdcaJ preliminary for an eecntiial Imperial 
Federation, of which he b (be warm and thnt^hiiiil ativocale. Hie book 
contains much itatklical Infbmuttion, many telltng orgumenls and yeveral 
novel views which seem both sound and piacticable. It is deserving of 
the eateftil study of all tnlerested in the vorioos schemes of Federation 
whkh are obvaad, but are atUl a tOQg way off from any jiraetical adoptioo. 


M«. Debjcaiui QuABttCH \ Lomtox. 
ii:, C^ns ^jlfAfiiKraf IttitAy by Majotr>CEi«Eaa). Sm A. CCMttMtiiasi, 
ILC 4 c. ^1894 ; 15/-.) T his b a posthumous work hy the great vchoolo- 
gbl, which was cull in the press when his lamented death ocmiiTeil m 
ovember tS'jj: Mr, E. J, Rapisan Iiita revised the ptoohL General 
Cuntiingham^ perfect niasuty of hii subject is feen In every page of ihis 
*» Pl«niftilly ilJuBtmied with exi)ulaile plaiea, 
^ ling numemas coina, several «f which are unii|ue and n^d previously 
pwltohed. One page gives dtaisings luckily made of some of hh Kanera 
^unn bcTort i, was |om in tire -reek of the tndm. He treats cbidly 
the medsuval oouuges of MaUa and Guymt, of Maghada and Nhrwar 
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of K^Uroir unaer vatnotu djnaslie*, of tUjliut*ii»wd S*\V. India, of 
Ginilbw* «d Ihe Punjab, of Cbedi and Mahoba. of Daih* and Kunauj, of 
Mc*ar, and of Kanfita- of th«t coin* anlb« m rn™- 

nlcio some bilbcrto dcfc«iiffc Its^ of ' 

thorough ihroui^outi »« statements, deductions end sasijolion*, ihuugl* nt 
o 8o we haw nerliAp* a auained ideatWeasion : Boram-Poeoia^^ ToTOta 
-Tomam. Chance hdkaiion# (as il p, *6) ^ow tbat die learned atnhor 
was still at work to tlw lime of his death, and has left pfob^ y 

laany-unpubliahed paper*. Ttwii only imblicauon shn^ be a duty 
toirtids the Olttstriotis dead and a «lvke to orckeoioST and nami^Uo; 
f« this work prose* that age had not dimmed ihe snieran* f.cuJno*, 
weakened hi* gmp of hi* lubjcci, or «bBn.wd hi. enersy: and every 
cuolribulioo from his pen dll be a valiiabk ttfeiatire, Uke the booh under 
icsiew, which wc can strongly recommend. 


Ttia RituoiodS Tkac?t rSocrety; Lojtnoit. 
-3, /!hm mrkKtn W Lithtin iVfmfw^by the 


fttoa ■ 6s.> Polyne^ ciabraoe* a wide eatent, out ^ which Dr, CTt 

deals with the Hervey group. His hoc* (3»3 pag<a> « « 

firet and more rmpoftam desnles over 300 page* <o nattse mann^ 

cuamms. «ng* and iradilloa*. Th^ mC all 

n^emimtion d die group U leading *<> 

u things of the patt,«xc«rjrt whew preserved h bno^ 

Dr. (Sill, whose long msidenw in the group and knowledge of ►» Ungua^ 
render him « rrirstworthy chronicler of its tiadinoniL nie»e *« of ^ 
nuui.tirtg inietes*. Human nalore^ |«igan and Christian, » mtif b the same 
eveivwhcre, and the two lenoble o«ns of htang^ ate not m all mew 
honible than ibe massaerm of Sl Baitholoomw^ day and of Gknew, 0. 
the cnoipiracy of the Piu«, The whole oi thi* part 
delight to the genmal reader and the rtocknt. Of anmher kma » Ibe 
int *est of the second part, which u«hi of Rntopean intenmtuse with the 
native, the iiitnidiiction of Chrirtianity, the htstoty of ila ^ead, *nd 
lemmisncoees of varimia missiemary ineidema and mpnga. There is rtie 
uiual ab *Mice of siaiiatim np to d®te; hut it » noted ihat m Ju y * 0 ^ 3 * 
the popolmUm of Rarornns. w« 4,900. with a dniich mninbctship of 693, 
or just o«f one^hird: one wigHl have capeeied more for over 70 years 
of work, under e*ce|rtionaiiy fasnurahk circnmsUnces. 

14. A Primer h? A. H.SavcR, M-O. (1894 : •*;) This 

liiila book is the dth of the /^w»f 0*7 /Vnwrrr aenes, which 1* hemg 
jaued bs the Retigbu* Tract Society, as an aid chiefiy to nibhol sUidy. 
I, ia rmV a primer for the teaching of the Aasymn langnage and the 
ctmeifutm •iriaafi^ hut a h-ndhook of ^Issytun hiiloty. disensery and 
deciiOiennenl, with il«criptitKis of the cnuntiy, i» people, w1ig»n, 
titemtute and Mctal life. Tbe high poaitwn held by Frofessor Sayese a. an 
AsiTriotogist » a guamnice nf the general ihoTOiighn«s and cortMin^ 
of hi* wtstkf and hb t *7 P«g» fomiih a Kiffident knowledge to the 
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and 

genual p^ic of (he jjreit Kiopirp .hjch wa» io often in iittpoitMl conlact 
wiih the Jews and is ^ fteqaaitly tnentioned in (he aihlt 

Tihitnmt, bjr ^ U BiainjK, r.n.as. (iSfu.; s/ 6 ,} 

IS 11 a rol^c of T/u Lguuft ilnvr L^ofy^ of which it b a ^'err good 
^imcit Tibet cbiends eonaidmhljf futther ihBo Jdri Bisbop went; 
Of ei (ratfeis wbo cmlincd to Kashmir tmricofy and to gmijnd well 
nowR, ftora the deseriptian* of miinjf travelleti. She was, however (with 
he ewptioD of Mn, Hervey, who puhiisbed her adxeniur^ in tS3j>, The 
Brat Eumt^an wnnum to peneiiate mx<t those wiW jegiotit; and (he 
niinatbe of her adrentures, writien b her mtiai eatellejjl style and fait of 
inlerei ng demili, hae the additional advantage of being wiihoul that 
elt^ Jhommg ar slaughtering of game, which fofm. so inij»T«nf a port 
in the eapcdmoni of tnalc iravdlos. But ilioogh the ctmntty and its roads 
w mehur paths ^ve 1^^ aHe^ described, yet Mrs. Bishop's «aieiueots 

eie ^o l character anti njiuintr* of the jwcijiIe are petsonaJ, and 

ahe hns to say in their favour. OccasioosUy she tuunrcls a eencrjlifa¬ 
llen, not histified by her shnil tipericncelj as when, at p. S8,ihestiuinjitusrt 
•7’ ^ '**"o “idieand unhofy." Tlw fjiitmist *' EofimrUl,” 

is riiCTltflfled at p. 158 m -Jse drop'^j but Mra. Bishop hai 
t^ied to giiisp jti teading feature*: perhaps she loiMely could, during her 
short stay- ChristiinUy, (hough well refireseritcd by (he eKsIleat .Morariiio 
far hall i cetilijry, has imd* no brjronrl 

iMi ai eon?«ti hare and there ami their fttmilie*; but jeldu, at p. tot, 
ti jui^y a ho« in himself Mr,, Bkhop'a hook U bright, lively, and very 


Mtiisaa. B-tuntox (.ow and Cov j IjONWIW. 

J6. Jfimtm'iOfrTaet«/ aa Jtturav /Witt tp«r, by T. C. Aunrun, (1854 ; 

^ hind of booh of whicli cTcrjone wLl! enjay the peiusal, 
Ihc Attglo-lndian will atiniira the (itub and sccsimie ponrayul of lodiao 
hfe, and the generuJ reader (he many atutuing, iotcfeslbg and initniaive 
(Wall, of Indian places, people, ncaoneis and costfina. The author writta 
mth (borough knowledge of tbe country and jieople he ducn'bea, neither 

tieglectfuJ of ibeif many virtues. The 
jo<^ and bad pontti of Indbu admitiHUstblt, too, are impartially exj posed; 
• ( e teqtieni eompafisons between cast and west, which are not alrriiys 
no. even ofteu^iri Eivour of the Utter, are deserving of careful pemsa! 
■n p study Otie of the most pleasirtg slierctw*, in a book where lU 

tbijfr ^ espeeaNy 

lion*. M J i risdvei. riii. work bits sevend good ilimtra- 

wbii^'^ *''’^"'***' ^ "rallHit ap«iin« of Anglo-lndan literature, 
reeuHMtJij^ ^ *** tolish, and which we wrjuld particularly 

wlnoT^ *” Tarliameflt, nuny of 

r ^ ««t«. If anything cam 

< ■3941^/6.) Though 
n,t J? T- ‘''‘crwiing Indian mutiny of (857 (hera u 

flroom aivei a* * ft«hnta ami Intetcs all its own, its Mrt. 

« Mth* letter, received ftimi her husband while m (tm thick of 



and 
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.k.r.r «.« -I'lifri. 

hcjutk ai wiiUcn in huStTCt siflid bcM3 t^ 5 iKP% Wv 

S.«— j “ r:!’'» ^ ” 

Ncffl'.',«n.t - h», -tos. ■-»« 

with thr« Kltowi «nokmg »nd hUking o..t«de alJ «.and 

urn .0 b. W. 11 B 1 in teak tan. .^* rtilten 1 

hemlt \0 he mtrnm x w(d«w, *‘Hc !«■«* • ^ 5 

Kolaveiim, Do yoothiiA »'«m e^iW manage «n« her iu«i pc 
wardj of conw)Ut»i> w the poor wi>n>w» (P- 7*^ 

MfssRS. SturKmk Mawiiall Aten Co .: Lo^nnirc, 

^ Ch« *!«. « * well known wd weU qualified writer on 

mesni qmte certtm , antl AU.*^ l; ^ k_ «!«*. ftmoos 

and cnmp«ben*ire luuratire. I e *P^' ^ ttUahed bv the 

„te. «.« aatw. ol *«i> l»«Tf »"* "“•“ '' ^ 

Student of Ramrc and man._ 

Socit^ ti*£i»tnrt!t> «UEJtTtrtQU*s; I'akis. 

1 £»Ui>, *IM» S >»“8 • teMnp"™ “• ,k_, 

Cenral Alia- and « &if sketch of djcTiirtw? «f •"»?»««' 

^nen «nd die Bollkn. Khenate, eaieledliis nilk 

teeTCd toe, am Otar'S;:; kMl J^ 

SL swjsrSb^ «'-3 »1« economist. Pfol .A. Vambicy #*« an eshsushre 
the book, and on great 

J fST lo Cenll Mia. if «ntim«d <m the Undition. 

^^uslinesStir* «e«nd to be »«*«’? 

^ Lmiieao methoda. We haire no space, at pi«ent, to deal wttb ihta 
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Retnews and 


{mportaut «utiject, bat wt huFe considerablis nwieiiftl beating OQ it nhich 
may t>e itt a fgtme issiie. Incidentally, Mr ALoser toudics on 

tl» sat! fatt of thedwlndJiRg ratmiuits or the c(ii»deAEk>Ha MeinnQnitcs 
whe^ unlike ihdr mote fisttiuinte brethten m England, the Quakm, tniun^ 
tain their love of ** peace at any ptiee," eaposdi to rubbery and niutikt in 
t oiiosK nf rurkotuaxi tnb^ cither thiin give Up their lunpic fjiiLb in 
fian rciKiiince. Indtisttious, boneai. but exposed to war, they left Holland 
and Wuftembcfg fot Soaihero Russia, only to again threatened uitb 
mitilary service; and now their link cJituches and echools and Tculoa 
speech bear evidence, in the wiiiJeit parts gf Central Aeui, that Christ has 
yol fdibisers who are ever ready to give op property and life rather Hmn 
blood in <kfi;:ficc of eiih^Tv 


MkSSRS. SMiTH, ELUER AJttt CO. J Lr>NW>M, 

4<X Om the Ute ^ Opium m Arfw, hy Eajrirsr Haht, D.c.t, fi8g4 • it) 
AVhde India was Uftinstly saddled with a most unnecesaory Cota- 
on this suhjcid, the Parhamentary Bills Committee ol the Britisb 
hledieil AtMciation had written direct to conipetcnt and responsible 
■utborities,—medical and judictaf—tn India, and asked for the cxfiaknce 
of these officer* and gentlemen on the rjuestion. Upwards gf too lepurti 
twcived on the subject are summarired In r)iis [jani|iliki, repdnletl hum 
I be &rUhk Mteiitsi Jouetted^ by ihe ChaJrman of the Cum iuitieie, the 
Editor of the JoimuL Cslnt, orderly. Judicial, he tells, briedy Irat to the 
point, what aH these replies indicate. The Terdiet, we are gkd to see, is 
cl^i (keisive, and as ffii as can be gaibeted from the published act* and 
cvidEmcc taken hy the cosily Royal Coaonhsron, tending to the same 
proof: no rntafetence ii called far,—no treneHtcan possibly come from 
mcdiBini^—whicli will act injarioiiftly qn the economic, moral, sanitazy, 
physical and political conditioij of ihe people, will cause oiou serious 
diaeemtnu, and deep seated antipathy agaiiisi our Govemmeni, even if R 
docs nut kad to e mutiny. We refer our ritadet* for di't sils^ to the 
pamphlet tuel^ which well tepoys perussL 


Mtssas, ^VfL].|A>r* AMD N'ORtlATK V l4ritU0k AJWt ElitllUUltOll, 

**: qf M# Anfau by Joirs T. rutrrs (iSuk 

c avB ntily Part I.^ vfrviu^jia', as yet issuhI, and hope the Tcmiiinder 
wi not long delayed. Since Korbes' Gratnnjar, jisucd in 1860, thete 
WM cenatnly a demand for a ojoie setentidu grammar of tliia heauttful 
anguage, and Mr. PUit*, the successful Oxford teacher of Pmun, was the 
nght nun to seppljr it Trusting to the fact dial modetn students devote 

‘h"’ 

memory, they are as tnuch supenoras in epplicatiott and 
T "'^ »*** grtnunar a whkf field and more mimue 

as wiih to a fji uL- th. * **'*’'*■ rewfumend it to such stodent* 

mid^ bSri^wwlctlgeof the niceties irf Pemian grammar; 
cm. promhe them Uia, it. e,«^ ^1 «oply repay their Sd. 




Revifisjs and Notices* 
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MesKKS. E WiLSos Mta Co^ i a mo Mr. J. F. Gorki? h, 

MAKC»IR!>rr.R. 

^9, Bimftanir (»«94; 6i) The BiroptallH: 

f^gus hare my i»ued « foil lOporr of the |iFoceeflmgs of ihii 

imjionant conference, held ai the Mantron HuntCT fo Moj 1894. In lu 
*3+ pagH »lll be fonnd, be«d« the addfese* drlimtd, aentfal iitifKifTWit 
lepers, cnrefnlly prepared and deserving of close etodj. Among these W« 
would specially direct auetidon to those of Prof. /< Shields KIchobOMi the 
Rf. Hon. U Coarmey, H P., end I>r. N, P. Van den Berg of Ainsterttom- 
But the whole book hs desersirtg of atrentive jicnual^ while the weight of 
the Sfieiikm shcotid show that ^etlnng more then ehuse b wanted ^om 
mnnontetalUsts when treating Ijimetiiltisiii as a folly and its adherents as 
fooU, as they too oficu are iuitliaed to do. 


Wiuj.taifi AJitt Nowuns, *4* HfcwamrrA SrawT^ Covimt UAWuax, 

Lokdok; anu 39i Soinrii FRammiuE SritEaT, EtnnHuacK* 

43, j4A2Zir/'afAiJtdj or, tht C^nnf^t(it t/ Afyttinia, by SitmAa aj, 

f>lK Ajimad R, 'Ann At. Kin ia JJ. S-ittK B. * UTHWAit Edited from an 
Aralik manusatpl by S. AntKUK SiaoKu Part L (1894.) Both the 
learned Ivditor and the entctprklng Piihliabeis arc to be coajpatulaled on 
bringing out ait inauUneat of a longed-for work, throwing much light 011 the 
aiuhsnnmftdan tenipHitaty contiuett of Aby»bia hi the beginnuig ol the 
16th century by the tmim Ahmid iba Ibrahim. He wrrattd the tounliy 
from the pious King Jjilma Ifega! <kiwwn » DawW), who dkd to 1540- 
but was afterwards defeated by a comhiDAiion of the Catholic I'twtuguac 
aiui orthodo* Abysslniana. Sersniiii to 189* puhltthed an Italian para¬ 
ph rase of thU important lustoiy, but here we have Part t. of the original 
Ambic before us, very well printed, iiom a msnusaipt to the Btiltoh 
Musctuii. ITic editing, it Is needless to snjv teflecw the greatest aedic on 
51 r. S. A. Strong, who^ wc hopc« will be eitcoutagcd to carry the work to 
comptelton. A ftdJ witunentary should he added with an todea of 
geogra|ihical words, for, at present, the opc«imti» of the Imdin are not 
always easy to tottow. We hope u> be obk to invert to this mteresting 
piubUcidton to our neat issue. 


OUE LIBRARY TABLE. 

Captain T. Gv de Cubaudon has favuitred us with a copy of the Manuel 
(to Frenchy of the Foule spoken to Scnepinbto and the S^ati: Paris: li. 
Wclttr, 1894. _ 

We have received fmaj the ChaBdm ptabba Press, Benarci, India, a act 
of t6 eaccUetit educattona) books, to Urdu and Hindi, by Professor Lukdiod 
Shatihar Miaia, iLA.. for the use of [ndtoits, rtn^ fcma readers end 
luimcra to ireatiaes on Sutics and Trigonometry. We are Astimished that 
such an old oiheiat and dintoguiahed Scholar skoatd still be an Asidatant 
luspectorof Schnnla after the oamwnoe* given to native edwaitonal ufSoets 
by the Public Service Comaussioo, 
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Ret^irm and A’odces. 


\Vc have site ttceived from riie pseudnnyinctn author. Quasi Nessuno^ 
"Agiwitit and atifr {^n\\a.t Coltoa and Monis, iarj4); uw] from 

Musts, CcKistiible XDc) Cot ?3Sf dadtan y/ofaiiat aitd Rtvitv ootitaintng 
row* escoirem reading; lir- W. G. Aston scuds la a short but ray in- 
toBstJug patnphlM —Bs full ss It u clever—on OaemeOifma In the 
japanero langiuRc. in which tU Cnit light, ihftt pnxta ttooli) *«ro, ss 
in Chinese^ to be acdudeti to any coiutdasble esteot CotitAmrRg their 
usuni y«<»rtSvM of imporunt infortnaibn, we have on out table ( THr 
vfaW NeUanni Indian AttatioHom im aid a/f«M 

find F^tHm in India for tAt yhtr tSgj, Abr foama/ aj iht Antkrif- 
Som^ ^fiffJoAay for 189J uo«!^8y4, 'with papers on the gruaoRie 
practtcei of bttmsn tscrifice and CBnnibslin&sij mtetesting 
by Dr. II, G, Brintoa an fkr Atphaiftt aJ ikt Btrhtn ; and two olbet^ by 
the same Icatned aatbcir. one oti fkt ^ Naiian at am dtannt in Aniifih 
/tt/fjsy* and the oihcT on tkt ru/ifoTtdrdaitnns Arinvya /fo Autrimn and 
Asian raefs’t ITtt Yata Bntitu.K [New Haven; Nellie Moithoose and 
Taylor,) 

We scicnowinige trith thanks the receipt Of a very useful if somewhat 
Sofiistic, cateebism of the Muhammadan faith edted. *• Antclcs of the f iiitb 
of Islam for the {nfortnatioD of Engjisb-knowitig Mnsatouitsind Non-Musit- 
maos of nil Casies nod Greeds by Sheikh Ahmad Munshi, late editor of the 
* Mtisnlman of India.*" 

i 

In an interesting seumt called '*fltudes De Gnmmarte Cotnpntiie,'* 
published al I^ouvnlo, »t find, as an Hstmet from the Tulimbte psgu of 
the w Museott'' pmiodkiT, s ttealise on the ndatkita between the ^yptutt 
language aod alike Scmiiie and Indo-European lungnsges, based on the 
liilKjiiFs of I»tofe«or C Abel, by tUont de la Gr»$erie, who cermhilr has a 
lairr word to «ay on phonetic Laws than the onesided miratig the followeia 
of Bopp’s school, so tnYaluable for the analymi of the Aryan famfly of 
Ungaages. Mr. de Is Gvaasetie has the genins of coiutnon-nmge and wc 
oot^tolate Prof. C Abd in huving such a*' lahrtr nod Mtkrrr* id tua 
opiniooi. 


" labore ? its histary, architectural temains and antiquits^" by Saysd 
Muhamm^ Uiif, Khan Bahadur (Lahtne. new Imperial Ptws j 1891), has 
been reteirod too lace hw noiitm this quarter. (Sec Advettitemeat; 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

IjfnyL—Meskfes th* Usual i;ueBEiDRi in fttlijuaeni, ladia lis* b«n the 
£ub|cci of (WO impntTant deixile^ the one on the di»tl» and the 

other on the Hudget Wmtstff* failed lignaily in defctttiitig thdr action in 
the fcntiCT j and the latter wM Temwleahlc for a latger jgtetitltuwe of 
tuenibera and a longer elUcusii3r;kB than usual; hui with a genutM grievance 
ifl band, the KVCtllcd IndUn Parlianiejiiary Cotnniiiiee failed to jwojw 
scriouily any tortnal rwoluuon againgi it. In spite of llie admitted in- 
justJee to India, tfte excitiption of English cotton good* ftotn duty i* to 
eofittnue tilt at leant the end of March nest, 'fhe queatitm of the Indifln 
cuRU also wii discussed and a decision annonmeed to conttmie the eirpeti- 
menl td their cIosum. witicli had not jrel iiiei a fair and eahansiive tnal, a* 
that meastttfc was only a patl of the scheme totendied. Ho annooocenieiil 
MSf, howerer, made of any fnalher ^ep for compleling ihe scheme m this 
maticr; and India must ftill wait foe action retpitding Irtt currency and 
cicharge. A resobiion was adopted hy the Govern inert to grant a 
Commitiee of inquiry htto Indian FittanctaS Espenditure, the esieni of the 
inquiiv and the powers of the Onmnittw being left miher vague- 
In India itself 8 prominent event hi* iwen the huraiog of the waters 
whicli hod, for nearly 6 monihSt acmunulattd m the Gohna rall^, owing to 
the btodking, by a giftoniK ljjjri*sJip» of the walcn of the BiTahi-B»REa- 
Tbe precautioai lalreti hare prevented any loss of life, and the damage 
^ne i*«tiin*ieil to Uc about Rsu ioo,ooo. In one gntBc the fltXMi wa* 
aeafly ifo fc« high, but at Ilurriirar it was only ij feel, and little damage 
W3S done there. A portion of the dam sUil ttLirudn*. and conseqiieiMly 
also a finall lake. Jihott^tapha Imd b«n taken Of the lake » ft was 
before the flam gave way r but as the great rusk of the water ocenrnid ar raid- 
night It w» insivr.iiiihle lo get phutogfaphic tepieicmailona of wliat was a 
most unusuaJ natural phenomermtt. The lake bad reuJicd the dimension 
of 5*mites in length, by i j oiihia in width, and yao feet ia depth, 

The VjceTOj''s "inrer tour begtna on the J4th Uctolwr and he I* not ea- 
peered in Calcutta till the middle of Dettfraber. He proceed* to I>Htinn- 
sala, QinlU. Kara chi, Rawdi I’mdi, I'eshawiif valley (i* Ear u All Ma*iid), 
i-aho^ Delhi, Oi«np«e, Rewah and Allahabad. At Lahoi^ a nihei 
imneoasary grand L>urbar will be held, attended by Ihminb Chieft tmly. 
The troops to be auembledlbi thia pageant amotmt to a total of ie,ooo^ 
—the Utgcsl tailtlaiy gathering unce iSa6; but beyond frelddayt no 
^ (DJuioeOTTO will be petfwraed to deriee at leau tome ptucticsJ □dvantage 
from this ejqKndilurr of tnoMy, and W l-cwd Elgin is *1*0 having many 
aJicmtUMH made in Govertimeitl House, Calemta, he hid* lair to prove a 
more eortty ruler than the bnances can bear ht their present eiteu nMtnnt^ 
The Commander-in-chief* tour, fratn tjtb October to the end of 
Deccnibo, mclodes the iDiliiary impection of nhunusala, Ilanttit, the 
nerajm, Quetta, Hyderabad iScindh), Pethawm, Lahm, FlroKpiit, Eareily 
and Lucknow, be^es visits to. Tajiala, Bharaipnr, and Alwwr. 
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S2imtfiary lif Events. 


The fmntwf delimitatian » now well in liand* Thcil of the Kuimm 
valley is twogresjuig fevouraWjv a« the w3lcf<ourses drftiajliy has been 
aaljs&ctcrily ovwcomfc Thai ol Die Wtiiri terntary » e*pcciei! m ghr 
ojwcIrouhlc, owing (o the nnjnscing auitudd ofihe tribe*, who, bciddoother 
hostile acte, have lately lakcp to iLtliing aonie of their Own .V^ft'ix, who at 
^tmj'i^Aas had yieJatU op offeadert \ itroag force assemble* at |>taa 
Ismail Itlian to acoiitipaiiy the commiiStoti, which t* placed under the able 
guidance of M». h. fryer, lately acting as Chief Commisaioner of Biiinia 
Mr, LJtUiy, the ComatiiatDTiier of Peahawar, charged with the local ddimtta- 
tion ftu met the Afghan coirTnuaiiHjnera and settled the prcLiminanes. He 
ha* published a proclatnaiion ro the tribes ctinccmed, inrottntog tbem what 
territory from Aamar Ui the Kahut River tdemgs to the Awir. and what 
lemaina to he defined i the future lueetfog of the cxmimisaioner* ta not 
«pect^ to mise any dif 35 «iftiet Fmt ribaxal. near Peshawar, wltkb from 
iti position i* an iinportani ttitiiighuld, fa in fmarc to be handed to the 
hlditaiy Police iiutcod of harinjj a garrison of regulars. The whole; of the 
Indian rmtivearmy, inctirding the Imperial Service troops, have now been 
amed wttb the MartirthHenry rtife ITiwe has been a serhius leligious riot 
at Poona, and aimthir distutliances at iiondal, ahowjrig that the evil spirit 
wcotdy evoked has not ret b«n Uid. The distress in Central tndia had 
been jianly removed by rain ; and only £(,400 were repotted on tite relief 
works at Sangar, with j, 164 at J.)amohh Since then khe crops have been 
injured by escesarve rams, and the numb^ have increased. The riveis 
ewer^hcre have been in high dood,'—the TtpUnjtBtiy swamping Stmt, the 
l^Ti doing much damai;e near Lahore, the Jtuius bir^iciupg the Kashmiri 
Bond and injuring tlic JicadwotjeT worts of the tTahazj war canal, while lontl- 
rirpi. attended lucidly with little ku* of life, are rtporietl fioin the Kulu 
vilJejr and rronj Nahim, Several bretcheji ocemned m many of ihe Railway 
liDa, noLably at the Chanun extension. So tiumciTiii* were the dantages 
and in many placia they took to long to repair, that beide* serious tnn- 
drance to itallic ihc iiii|]oiianT (}iicsttbn arise*. How fro, withmeh rie<]uenily 
ouuirbtg btcafc* in our Railway liyitein, especially on the We&t and North 
M'est, we can mai to it, with safety or [irudence, for frontier defoocc on an 
ctitergency? "Jlic railway report for the year i 3 (>^ gave eamm lf ife as /oHon ; 
bUed 5a, injared 84, from acetdenjj to mins; and 63 and 184, frofli other 
aeddenfe. Cut of a total ol tj5,j0j,y3o paiscngcr*. there »«c tti Ictllcd 
md 3«S tnimed; or fespectivcly i tn (,186,517 and 1 in 004,713, 
K* ^coo have Imca sanctioned for (fouhling the line from Karachi 10 
Pipn, afr miles. A new line i* asnctioticd between Manmad and Hyderabad, 
—na Aufungahid, JuJna, I'artihanj, and Nandair. On the East C<M*t 
lUdway, 60 mure miha have been opened for tralEc; the BandJi-Kamuan 
.Motadal>i.l line U , 1 ^) in opcrajioiL 

The Lrrigauon teflon for [Soa-^ swie* the caphal ecpendrd at Ra 
^•^S^SMro, Ret KVRittc Ra, ao,y 30 ,oje; yielding fi-f| ir» f ; the 

Tile jiHbiiil rciwanj mrtrfmj n ^ tutpluACsi 
p Trlegmph, Povtal. fnigation and Railway tkcpurtnunta. 

««psp«aT Z folicrx, 

etc, merewed aifcoon,«o or 5 *9 ta,ooo,o« in poii^rda. 
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&/ Jtvcnis^ 

13<o6o.o*a in Ictttrs, j,s«,(»o tn Iwnlts nnd lUitem pSiJcetik Ruginercd 
iettcrit iniirtiascd fiilli lo'f fier ant. The Kashmir I'ost Ofhc** have 
llr^ll^l^afl1ar«^^^ witli ibc ] mpeiiul rostat iservico* The SLrrey )lepU s>*’^ 
u the ftsull a jfetu'i wofit* >04*711 navlea. Some ancient sculp* 
itiieaand Mone-caniu^t have becu tliscoTefcd by Mf< itemei of the police, 
in the Sail Range end sent to the I ih oie Mttsttiiu* The tcleftmphs showed 
an tncueiHe of 3,000 ijillet and 139 new ofScea- The Ciuh balance at ihs 
end of July CDtiipated »Uh pfevUnis yean was 1891: Ri Mth^^JtOoo; 
j 393 : R^. t^OjdSOfOOB j 1*94: Rs. 5^5,3*6,000- The convcniioa of the 
4 per cent, loans had b«n rety latisdietoiy, and the saving dTeetcd 
iherehy will Iw about Rs. 1,000,000, The wiimler i» vhit wjih money so 
plentifui a tower rare ihnu 3-I has not boen adopted 1 mil it i» maltrt of 
fiuipHte that ihe (ioverntnent has not decided ihot the inlCittt of the coO' 
wn«l IfiKins shootJ be made payable in India itscir (mttcad of leaving it 
optional to enfact for IJMidon). This would have prevented the paper 
competing wUh EsefinnEe and have dimiiiiahid the amount of the Council 
Iltawing^ Herhap* that it Jasi why it wni mu dont The llombay 
ftnatrcia] Ktaternenl annoimces ft» iS 94 *i a dcfKit of Hs. i| 45 O*» 0 . 
'riw (jflvemtoent have distoived the murticipalLlici of Manmad and 
Chatidor tn ihe Nanilt djArki. Rsi Dinhai, widow of the late K. M. 
Petit hai founded « new tei«- ward, at a cost uf Ri rmooo, aiwJ lias 
gisLii Us- 750,000 lior 1 Kfce Library tm the Bomhoy Esplannde under 
certain conililioiva The f>inap«T anti Furtinif cantojiroents’ sarutaiy 
amngejnenB am being hnpnjmi at a cost fctjnsciitdy of Rs. i 4 -m» nnd 
I o,t»aL 1 Jr- Gtiesbacfi succeeds Pr. King u held of the Geological Surrey- 
Tiic lieinp Drugs Commissiw, which caamaicd i,joo witnestsc^ hu pm* 
p(u«i but not set published it* reiHut: it is undetMOCMl to Tetsmmetrd 
ttuttol and not prohibbloti. The lotit of all Govt, currenry notes nv India 
15 given at Rs, 151,370,347- litdian coal ii now being uicd in most 
steaibcjis, espcdaJly the P- and 0 , Co.'*, between India and China and 
Japan. The new Hindii High School 41 Uhom b proviog a gnsu sgcceis. 
l‘ht late fthudev iluhefji has left an endowment of Ra. 150^000 for the 
prommion of SanshfH studies, Iraida Rs. 6,4«> lO two ehjuritiea. A new 
hqspiuJ has been openod ju a cost of Ra 45.«» by Mr, J, H- Convun* of 
the F»rrtbjtenim Aaicricin Misakm, at in the tkunlMy Fi&ideiwy. 

Thahur Umtao Singh’a Jibiary of English and SaiisWrit book^, iiHduding many 
valuable MSS., hu been consonted by fire; and the aame element desroyed 
o»rl) R*. 300.0M wonh of Eovexiimem medical stora at Mian Mb. 

In the XanVE SrA4'ES,a du}Hiie regarding cufUJiuS* tolia betwetm Moni 
and Gondal hna been refened m t comiitissiim with Mr, R. M. Kctvnndy 
as PraidenL The new Talpur Sahib Of Khaiipur, who has hestt created 
a G.C. LF.., hai made gcnetoti* gift* in mmiory of hb father: — Bs. 70,000 
10 tbond ichdarahlps, B*- 30,ooo fa* a lIcBptlib Ra. 10,000 foe technical 
jchoola, Ri. a5,e« for tepain uf MonjUB mid rmuJa, and Rs. rs»W» 
an Inwmbam. The Cambay repitrt of adminituatlofi give* Ra. 834.^41 
revenue agatiMt Rs. 783,703 fwthepreirtoui ye". enJeapemiiiure Rm 747.604 
agjinsl: Rs. 676,869; the treasmy held a cmdit balance of Ks. *83,056, and 
cule Ibcrtued fiom 39,474 to heads—a great iigti of jjrospciiy. 
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Stffnmarj’ itf £feHts. 


The \ 1 kar «J.Ufniah ha* l>een connntted w Prijiw Mijiisbiir of flyderabiwi, 
when? an aiehjwlogii;*] Purvey kai been undertaken by tbe Kitam’* 
^wtiipoiL The Maharaja of Styaow*! applkaiion for an inrruM of 
Rn eoo,c»G to hia alJowanoe. for the eddcatioq uf his children, liaa bwn 
ttftciiqned hy the OofcmnienL TTw Mfian A«KinMf h rwonstiimed; 
« los towns forming only otu-aiolh of the p^imtaiion rerimieij ire 
or Oftfi lhird of the assemhlf. Now towns with 5,000 inhabitants 
fand ChitaWtoog with 4,946) wUV send one member; the 3p«UI prir-!les«s 
of Ban^ion and Mysore e«a«; the urhatt population of Ln as 

towns wi lend 40 menibeis; aod the runt population have an tnereuert 
lepreseotntun, whils the total number of membere ja reduced to jyj for 
>000,^. Rj, 2,6tie,OOP have h«n suKtiorred for tm proving Mysore dty, 
H« IIighRe^ the Na*ab Shenu-i-jeluti Hesntn Sahibs of MurshidabiMl 
tuailea itonation of Rs. 1,000 (o the Dofletfn tfospitaj Fund, and iiromified 
lU. 150 a ytflf, h.H. the Raja of Amilhi gave Ra ;,5 m to (iftwh the 
IJttpcnsarjr at SuUanptir, A milriary not at Rampur. caused by a dispute 
a oIfkcTS. wu qiidled hy the Idrpenal rervtre t(oo{»s of the Nawab. 
The Mahaiaja of Kolapoi his iaualW hia btothw, in aceotdance with 
osagi^ M chid of Kagul; and he openH the new waietworks, which have 

Ra .-,0.000. t he Khan of Thor near Chilas has «wom allegiaoce to 
the British Goii'eTainenL 

The IntaiimJ eondttton of French India is reponed 10 be m a liopcins 
rtaie of hi^niptcy. The Viscwint de VHl. Kpva d'Oorem has succeeded 
Colonel d Aiulraile as Governor Cenerai of J'ofiugucse India. 

The trade of Bi'Hiaa shows 4 decline in imports of Ri. oBy.tioo sgainst 
^ iiO97,0M; jnil exportt Rs. tts. 11^57,1000, The 

ft»t (pUfter, however, of ihisiinandst year ihough showing a fonji^rd^tne 
in Intpotts, had abeady an increere in expArts. ITic trRiule b the Chb 
hills bas been (luictly colireicd. and the rfiMrtnamimt la cctinpletr; hence 
the country will b fuiare he gamsoned by the Mill&fy Police. TTie new 
Rangoon waterworks have been opened, callable of supplying 50^000.000 
gaUtwi a day. Ra. i.ooa,t>t« ere sunciionnl for the making of a ahon 
but iBtpottwt rtHtJ frofli Kalewi tn Kymgyong, in Upper BurnuL The 
idegniph u bcFot; piahed, under Bumpean soperrisinn. ftnin Fort 
K.E, of BbROto fo .Monwsmg and Momern (190 mileii): it 
tiiMCT be continued N.E- to lalifo and (hen S.E to YuimaiL 
have been anctkiiied for the northern teciba of the 
Mu Vallq. jh*, Kaiwrat of N'obmgyi, who five years ago mufdstial 

Msjrt ^Idon. hat given himself gp, and one of Ibe tnnTderen of 

TiSr” ^ l*«n < 4 «Shl 


1 SrrrLtiUL^rr foe thk year to Impitf d 

rtefcner, has hsen hseil at the itill oppremive sum of ^fto oct The 

h^*hir J ’«« *cn« up, and he 

riM oren sgarn dmen bAch to the jungle*. 

«—» ,»>; l... „ ^ ^ .h. 
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tmy to coduibute c«H roan ■ of b» ^9 » m«t th* of tlie 

irnumcalt ofdeictl, "litcii ail wiilingly sgrrtd to. 

In CcFtOS the ajuciimt re<(uired for Kmfiange tonifwniitinn Awerding 
to Ihe Gowntractii sdjemi: Kss been »nctKimil for iba yw. but lir the 
next onW half Uw anioimt i* m t* re^iue fw i S9.I *aa S«tln 

#t Rs, iS^os 1*950. and that fw * 8 g 4 wiiauted at Hs. tS^yoJT' 
ii 1 * etttfimt that thii fiK«« ^ cstceeded by about H*. y(».ow. 

The mtp'it* l»1 J«r Ha. e.t6.o«a Tliai and tiie «prt:io.t In^te 
kUI be *w»bo*ed «p by Us* 00 Eatbange, leaving mowvef a defl^of 
Rs w,™, In the tiiumf rwUng June, M i puWicBtKini were regiitfn^ * 
S83.npln«. ^ 3 t Taotil and 

and SdnArti. and 1 Pali ami SmiiaJwt T« tHibtalKd in Kandy. 

H in Tiffna and lu ia CoitHnbo. There i* a mJitiigd d«lme tn the 
plumbwo Industry. The Colnabo Hstbonr ««rl« have b«n mlempwd 
pwini; in a dittareEuiert between sanrr ofiidab. Biabtsp CoppIeJlrmc 
JfirfoUy aoceded W the tequ«t of n UaiUUUl dejnuatlon. to fm 

another fbe site selected ftn » new nhatth tiesr the Rotree and Ruauweti 

1 >* aj iiha. M AluuniihiLptxrL 

The King of has teenveted from hb illneiai but hi* co^lry b u 
in ieoftardy; fot at Utnj^ok. the I'n-nch ate reported w he etnoUing 
SiamBC a* Freiwh »ub|crtf. tuider all kinds of prehnuia, *l the of 
some 40 P« dav. The b tancofifnnese ddirananwi treaty has teukd lh« 
Toaqnh* frtmlirt for tS, oiila. outS«.-the «gnrf map ^ 
changed « licMhow. A t^ny of Diincse ^adert kiiW It. Otaflkt 
French eolteetof of ci«UM« If Mong tii and ««r«wd Ihc fru^ict. At 
Moog ise. in oppet Totwiuut. a buned ('■«= f«c« h« h«n di«o«red* 

fielding an imparfahablc wood. ...... « 

■ Tbe "« Hosn Ko«« did w» ceaw llD it h^ 

individnaU* and reduced m inhaMtanli by deaih and ftight 10 

joo .gw. The Colony ii at bat to be aflowed w cuiii Bmuh Uoibni. 

In Jar.vH, tbe Diet was, after the lawal •sotroy dct«le» *Hh Merfle rduhe, 
ufwiudy dissolved alter a four days' esisstawe. 

Seaty ii annenaced, caneelUag the EwerriwrW jmisd«tk.ri nglui. which 
hiw u«c mohling » nmch of ble b bastta. TOs imporurm 

1 *t*d «f Engiefld U about to be copied by the United Ststea, wliJdi wtHild 
hare alresdf mjule a iiaiibi ircaq-, tart for difiScuItte atteodlntt th*» 
(ren leEisUttau agaaiit Japaftiw. Jat«n hu invaded » 1 * 

exmae ibat the »«Ue td that counny rendered iPtcrtul refoems anwWilely 
nttcsaary. awl lb« f« ita* P“q»« occHpalion Iry japan m 

ferec. ibe emcilnian of Otiiia, and ibc deciataiiou of Kewnm Uukpendewre. 
The nmdea medUtitm «f aemc power* to avert the co™«iirejrt war with 
China feiSed to *ertfe peace. but tatore war had Iwm deeUred Japan 
Mnk a Uriiiah atoamcr wmwjing inwp fttan China: the arcumstance* 
aiieihina ibh «t ia> little f« JaposS*: ci«liiatitiiv The Korean Kh^ 
s taiaoncf Bl Seoul waa made t« di-clare bmicll iwlcpoukot, and an ally 
t/lZm aail 1 * pombe ud Wnd* of i«nri»g to reU«t at the 

aane time by Ktidiog a =peaal *0®™" taking 1 « the Dowaficr 
Empre^ /^t- bawag beei dectaied, both Japan and Chttu sent 
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ftkcr* tmops Lo Korea aaq marKyt^vred their fleet*, Several brushes 
ixcuned, each party elatmmg llie advaniafe, till the Japanese, as we wite, 
h»vc altncwt jirmiMlncd iht Chinese troops at Piojt-yang- The further 
developmcni of events remsmis u&ceftain. I-e Poer Trench has sue- 
ccedcti lUc lare Mr- Pna=t as Pritbh Mitii^r in Ja|.»arL 

Coin A, forced imo war, has been caught unprep^ifedL oiid has injrei?d 
m cqiise<iucnee, A bad prci^ge for her gewd ia the disgracing of the 
Viceroy gf Ticnaift—li-Ruitg-Chafig, the iif whose oliiliticj 

tdus^ not be gauged by the l^t tniihap to (he Chinese The 

last cmgsiigcintni l>etwcen the belligerent fleets has been iinfavoujahle 
to China thm the bnd baiiles. Of olher tbnn wur ne«9^ floods hate liecn 
icponcd from Mukden in Manchmia, atid eanbqniikcs from Chinese 
Turkesliiitr wtuare the gimrnmcfil had given orders for the authafiiics to 
aid the dcsdiutfi snhibitanta^ A Icalbk hte Dcaiired among the iJower- 
lm\% oti lltc Canton River, aiicnded vfiih hn^ Irjssof life, in addition to 
that cau3^ by ihe riagee, I'ho gunrfccicry at Wuclmng was d^istroycd 
by fire, the damage being estimated at ^Hs, A Preshytefian 

missknaary al Llayang wa^ iieiLiLted and huiiled in the itieets; and two 
Catholic pTiescs had faJlen into the handi of banditi and been held lo 
tansrm Ir is staled that some misaionpries have been dTt;ukiing Morphia 
pilljk as an anu-opiutn medicine t 

Tlie Fiendi traveller, M. Dnueuil de Rhim. has been mimlered in 
Tinfiti where Ite baii been engaged (oi 4 year^^ on a scientific miasicrtc The 
Chinese iMilhoritiea have tmide un ample npology for rhe niiAhap ; and it is 
babied, in ihe imereitis of science, tbit the s^arrf"^ papers and wlirrciions 
may be fecnvcred* The maikiil o|Jcfjed al Cptiatotig on iheTibemn from ter 
by I he new AiigltJ-Chin«H! 'iVcaiy doe* noi Serfn to tniikc prognjss* 

'Fhe Rtwiian naval foice in ihe Pacific has b«m gready sticngihcnod in 
view of the Koran war and the complieitiom that may reauJi from It- A 
Kctinn of ihc SibetiflTi RaOwsy will mn be en«firf frnm Challibhacfc to 
Oimk on ibc Irtish River, a dtjrtance of 4^0 niiics, of which 400 lie in 
Asia. The Stberian milliotwiire Ponomarjeff has Left RIb. i.ooo,qoo to be 
put to campounrf imerw for 99 ***<= accumubilnns to be used 

for endowing a Universityi with teaching ai Iricutik A imlway b 

proposed ftom SammlAnd lo ibe capita! of Feighnns, wiih a brooch to 
TashkiiAd; and the new Customs' line already announced ii now opened. 
U is Stated that 100 lomilEes from Shi^nan who had utkeu refuge from 
Afghan oppreuioR under that of Ru^ahi nr t>sK^ have had grants of land 
maiJe m sheni free of i» for 5 years. Cenutsl Asian newt h (pviai under 
a iiiccui] heading. Armenian riota have ocratied at flaku, and mofe 
trpuhlc » expecied^ a$ ihe ottkr for the oompulwy u^c of the RtisiLiq 
language ti now being rarried otri: am! the Armenians are bring jaughl 
the weight of [he little imger of Rtisaia. A Kurdish Chief a being mged 
under promiw aT^Rusfiian protection to make b couma^-mwe agmosi the 
recent organbation of Kurdish foTces by ihc Tsrrkiih CovcmmEni. 

fa P»3fA, Dr. GalejtowsSfi has nucci^funy tTeaied the ejTe* of tlic ZH-e^ 
Sahatif Governor of Mshan^ and the Shah has itceived one of hisdtfictples 
aaraideut ciciii|» cuTebernu, Muxa MLdurumid Ab Khin^ sem of t|*e lace 
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Consul-GcneMl of I'^reii al Bdrolwy, has b«fl mnde Uttder-Sccittajy of. 
State fist Foreign Af&trg at Tuhcran, in recpgnitiori of hs services. 

The Sultan of Ti/iiket has ordered the repair Of the oid utiueduct* of 
SoiamoD. in Jetusaiem. The luuionfll asseoihly ttf Samos deposed their 
Govemor, Alentoder KanatheodoT; t’osha ^ho madE no resinance; and 
seiit cteputation to expiain their grievaoces to the Suhoa. Violent earib>' 
^tulkieB at Constandrtople have done moch injury to htuldingt, caused 
serious ioas of life, and rendered nu rubers liouselfiSw To the relief fund, 
the Sultan i^ve ;£T.6,500. Tlie damage was cstirniilcd at j^ti,o00i,O00k 
The nutnber of pllpimj for Mecca landed this year ai Jeddah was 40,003, 
of whom wily came through the ruTttheen part of the Bed S«t, 

The lalUtr were Ohly | tif those of last year. FerUiemn Bey goes art ,\tD- 
hassailor to Spain ] and Turklutn Pnalin a> Governor of Creie. PTorision 
It being ititde for the local Erunufiifituring of Mauser and hlartini-Henry 
rifles^ and rapid progness U reported on the Eakisheir—Kooieh Railway. 
Hamdi Beyi Dhector of the Musmm at Comtantinopk', has [rnr]rarod for 
ihe SulUn a splendidly illtutnled album of pbDtogtapbM: Jiu timifit of aJS 
the tiilfludd, Turcoman and TurWsh corns in the !tfujeiiTn,«nd a cataloguo 
t)f the enttre orctccolDgkAl coUertion. The reduclion of the gaaiisott rn 
Cyprus has caused a rumour that thii is a prejionitory step for ibe stchange 
of Cyprus for Crete, in cousidecaiion of tbe paymcai by England of 
1,000,000 to the Porte. 

The Khedive of Ehvit, after a wit to Consiantinopte, h« been Imrel- 
ling on the ContiREnl, nstitBi; Switrerland, ndgium, Holland and Italy, 
He Itfti wnt his pertraJi, peinted by Thaddeus, as a present to the Queen. 
A sestsiriooal trial has mlicii place at Cairoi showing the n«d of a 
vtgilani cAocatiofl of the taw Bgalnst slave dealing, whkh it was lately 
reconmiended to love 10 the ordinary police, A ease of abive-doliog wai 
charged against three psaha* with to othen. They weie tried before Slur 
ordinary Court. One Peha dahned Italian (irottacrion, which ■** very 
properly revised. Two were acquitted on the rechnreat ground that they 
bad been ouiy buyers j ihnugh Ali Sherif Farira, the l^VesuIent ot the 
X'fttive Li^lalire .Asscinbty, was said to have actuMly lodged the sUwes, 
The I^ostal Deparbneol returns (yve the iacreaoe bawseq iSSo and 1893. 
ss follow^: Post olhccs 39^ 10 do3 t mtemal corre^ndmee S.K^Ayoo 
to ij,*so,ooot iotcmaiioonl s,iaft,i;o to 6,110,0*0; ptceli 87,545. to 
113,014 f rolue-payahle piredi 47.355 tin tSfl') i39i5»S I money Iran*. 

miHed, to t4,i8ovO»- 

An tuflueauai dqrutatua of 50 members of Parliiment watted on Uuri 
Rostriaery regarding docks for GtHiUtTaii; tha reply, however, has not 
.been made public. 

In Auoiers, a tnin from Tebeisa to South Ahros wassitocked by Arabs, 
upon which their ciops were burnt down, Forest fires have oecutTed 
Mottocco aJIfliis ate discussed in a sepmte article; oikI with the warning 
4t gi«s^ we will not reproduce the various teports of rebellion* and bittin. 
The last news » that of the pung Suilan's ninesa. Several foreign 
pcfwets seem inclined to insist tm locatlBg their eonsul* at Fm, notwlth- 
siandiug the opposition of the Sultan,—a tneasute that must lead tu 
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qf Jivenfs. 

DTiiccIcmne mnipTrca tiniifi. ThC Siiltark haii tirgun rtifnnni hj ^boUihing 
CfitaiTi octroi duliEs, complairn^ of a* being niosE hint^endorac. 

On ihc WritTf COA^c^. N:uia a chfef titidet ibe King df Benin^ haA been 
tatefy tntcrc€pEiti^ trad^^ and ha^ been iheobjwi of onecii" our liitLe exjiedi- 
tioRE, Tbe Ffeacb Mmttkl mission wa$ al Modab^dii on a tributary of 
the Sriiara Kii'cr^ N,W, of KangasOp near the Iklj;tun Congo frontier. 
There hud boen sorac aharp fighting in the Soudan, with a I033 to the 
French of g kjltecl and 143 woitbdedt and a rumour of the entire Eo^ 
of two corupanfea at Timbutton. SmnoiiTy had laicen reftij^e in ihe ktnltfr- 
/tfjtif iif the lyoTjr CoaEt ; arrtl King UehAoTrOp taie nf tiahome^, comphiifi- 
irtg of uisnfficienl aflowancet, lyas to be treated with 1c^ niggardlincEA i 
ooly 14 frgs, a day had been aJIoweit *br the m&inicnance of hiruscK md 
suite f Captatu J^scc^nes has arrived in Bnj^fek There had b«n a 
tcllisEou between the Mahadist and Congo troops at .\Fun1dt4 350 miles 
Ucm f^do. A Ffani-'Ch Belgian delirniiatioti has eoutpIcEcd the fcvcrsiJ of 
one nmcle of ihc absiiitj unmugeinefit made by Ivord Aosebery wdth 
Belgium, thus effectuilly eieltidijig Kogland ftain ihc lea^eil icnilOriea. 
The cielirnimtbn fonoHt^ the TAii/n*e£ of the Ubaiiga fUrer to thii COO 
fineness of ihe Mt»niu and Uelti ; then the Mn/tte^- of lEurM'boinu toib 
source; then a straight Jhie joining the crest of rhciralersheds tielween The 
faaiinti of the Congo and the Ki)e| and the ^d pintiug tq its mter^»eclioo 
whh the ineritUan 30 (Circcnwichj The turbulent chief Wiihooi in 
OermEin WL AMsca ha* sobmiticd. * 

Cape CoroN'V trade for fi mouths showed au iocreosc ni ^^500,000 in 
itdports and jjTi ^000,000 in exporta. Tlie Bcdget fcnve for 1891^4^ tcaporia 
j^iijjoo^ooci, and exports ^13^000,000 (foTd bein^ 
penditttre waa 1,000, or 65,000 tinder the esdinaie : mud surplus 

The eftimates for 1S94-5 were, revenue expends 

tuns j£5,«4v4So. Bttrpiu^ Mo ranii^on of tix» was pmpoaecl, 

as 4 bil was expected m railway c^iti)^ owing tq eoiDj^cihion- The 
ImpctiGd Gemunmebt hiyc very shortalghJediy rejected Mr. Khixlei' pro- 
[Kjsal ihai Bridtih goodE should nercs Ik chiLrgedp in the S Afrtan Union, 
a highi:r rate than now^ aa qlao hb proposed prefererttiil duties os a^init 
ftiteign producers. Mr. Khqdes lias carrlftt hi* Gkn Grsy Bill—the ex¬ 
position of hti native land and bbour potrq?. The titles of lElotniniit^ 
k\ acta each, are to descend on death iux»r<tln|g to native usage and be 
inaUermble wnhout goverDtnenk mnetion. Kaeh locallDfi, cooshiLiDg of a 
ntiitiber of allotmcnia k to be Linder * Board oi j occopiifra terlected by 
Govermtictit, The Dbin'ct Councti wOl conaiit of 6 nodrilaated mtiabCTB 
aisd 6 clec&d by the localttiei. They will be tmited wiili wlf-governmeiit 
No imoxrauing lupiof b to be sold* The f™ebiw is widihdd; bar every 
luitie who pays loa. a year tax <applii:altle to .Eilueaifon) artmtaini hia 
present electoral rights^ Sir H. Loch^ allcr havbg amicably arrang^bd the 
dilUculty regarding MiKiaiy service liy Bintith subject in the TianmaJ, 
baa come on leave to England. A new I 4 wadknd ConTmtion « irt 
pft^gTCM, ^fhe Irgi-rtativc Awmbly af him atw^hed the grant 

of for Indno KmijfnLuti^ anil hara refused the himcHbo ta all 

Aalaiha Mr. Rdu, the Pnairknt of the FkkE Lm^?¥Ot Statt-. h in 


Suifj/tiary 5^5 

Europe *nd hss vUiied England in Jhe eoune of hu WBf. Pfsaideni 
Kruger of itie TrumsTAAi. Rkpowc ^ cK|xc{cd jiIki; Iwl the KaHrr 
outhnnk at A)Uisj«nberg has prevented him. After indicting wiRti: 
loses and making a vigortnis TCsUianM, the raing has been *Bpfme»ed; 
the chief, itaJttboith, hu lubimned. The Transvaui reveime showed a 
turpho, SI the coil of June* of jf|^909,ooa 
The lelt^mph has bcea eomplelcd from Tane to Btibwayo, loG mitia, in 
133 days, at s c.'at of The Beira Esiiway h optm for jj mil^ 

am) nils laid 9* milei; in Oetobci it wss eirpccied to be open lo Chimms; 
and in w rwinth* mute Saltabtuy would be brought wiiliin s ; day*’ 
jouincy. Poriujial has coiiiwnted to the coRStiuction, through thr /jimbezi 
country of the African Telegraph iine, <m condilwn that ibctc stiiU be no 
sentian in PottMguae lerriiory, and tent shall tw pld (or the fflam tennn cc 
of the line. Another ouiliKafe was fei»rted from Loureo^ Martjuei. 
Kuiyeli, s Nyassa chief, who had been imcrceiitirg trade,has Inwti coeteed: 
into good behnvimT. ITle (JsrMas East Antica Cu Mnounor n profit 
of j^i4,ooo in 1893. The chaige of selling and eonreying jiawder lo 
Aiabf is dented, but wiU be closely insctligatcd. The I Sts Cft rejnn for 
1893 u revctiuc of Rs 157.8*0 egjutist Rs- io «893i and a surplus 

of Ha. against Ra. fifl.SM (eaelosivc of good* (or which eompeiBa- 

Ihmi ti flaiined against Ziirtdlai, as admitted bre under ihe Berliu Con- 
milion.l The Ibes Coi ban divided liieiT shares into Bhares^ 
and express then wilHogness to submit ilvtst daiuiS to aibitratior, or lo 
accept ^300,000 fdt ihetr ecineesaion and matenais, or to take per 
annum tm the expenses incurred. The ImUaw have captured Katala, A 
large number of French settler* has bent shipped for Minv-aaesa, whither 
the French have detpofehed hL Mytsr de ViUts, pf Slamoe (kmc, w ovmwe 
ihe Hovua, ^ The French exorlutartt cluiiae in Madagawar are sure to lead 
:o irouhfe; and meanwHIk strong futitesi* have been made that our 
(lofentToent have fov seventi years neglected British inlcrcsl* in this Island, 
which the Fmich say will be thrir " Aastialie.* 

In Au^itAU.A, the cjuesijon of Federalkm, aided hy the Ottawa Con* 
fereoec, has again become promineui, and the I'rcmier of N 3^ Wele*, 
faldog die icod, issued a drculitr letter to the olber cotonks lo idke logethei 
for this ]iurpoSc. It ueems to have reedved a warm welcome. Keadmg. 
the devdopmcflt of this pioposal the Ptetoient of Victoria mid N S. tValcs 
proptse a Federaliun of those two colonies onder the IbUowing tchetne: 
Only one Viceroy or Fivlutnum (of a chambers}, railway 

managetnent, cintoms' eanff and scale of escHc dntiea. defence administni- 
don and land law, with joint debt am) tsw) i«««nue r^ooly’one High 
Commi^oncr in I.in»ion, and one Supreme coon: Customs' offitci in 
both Sydney and Victoria; each Colony to have a loeal Provincial Govern¬ 
ment with wide powets, the surjihii of Federal xevenoe being paid to the 
povincial Koventments on the tvail partly uf poputorion and partly of 
occuincd milesigc eatenc. Two or three members of each cabinet an to 
disatsa the scheme, which seems more tlkely lO fucceed than a general 
FtdetatMin, and which, Odcc sueceuliil, would doobtkm be joined by other 
irolotiies. 
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5^4 Suitnmry of S^uis. 

The ikikii of ncari^ half a mtUiim » ta be m«( by Tvuencti- 

tuenta, an icfume ta.x intl readjuated Uiiff Ttie levenae was j£'6,719^000. 
and the «ta{i«rKiittire For tB94'S, tbe estimates wera, revenue 

cxjjendimre j^;7,013,0001 sujptui j^uj.ooo. The total 
Acoued deiidl is ^t»dot,ooc^ though jn (our yca», the esfwnditUK haa 
been reduced by 2^000,000. 

S, AusTKALiAn revenue for the year was ^^3,5*4,705^ being sm iflcx$K3€ 
0(^56,000: exj>eiidimrc Vof acsi year tlie levenuc 

ttumated sii ^ 3 t 5 S 4 iJ 84 o 1 surplus ^I,iqcl 

In New SoirrH W4LE5 ibe Pevtnue /or ihe quartiir endihg ^Q(h /uiic 
fihowed t*i ul j£6f^^c6 ijrer ihat of yc4T: the ^uiplus in hand 

h tailed w JJ^0,6^4, Mr, G. IL Kdd has skii:£:a«J«Jd Sir R. l>ibhs aa 
Prcfcictip In the nawly rQustitutrd Houst^ Ihc nutnberr qf in^inbcTS has 
been reduced fmin 14^ to 

Q\JEMn^LhNn rerctme for th^ y^j I™ 

than prciHou& yew; eixpendittire Xs^lShSS^ \ dcdck j^a,46$. Hie 
cfiiimwes for next year give £^250,000 t«veone; £3^147,000 otpendi^ 
turej surplus £io:^ooa. file trtum of proapcriiy enables the Goveni' 
mcni TO reiiume reprodEietive works imd to doubk the uhrks a/ ineniberi 
of BadiiRicnL 

W EST reven iie for 1 i Enumhi exceeded die altnuite for the 

whole yew \xy£t^^ \ revenue £w the yewg bid 

yielded j^6fl*pOo© j ami die expendiEim Had been ^df C^ooc- ifr«^ of 
I'he |»|wLiubn lun incfca^ed during the* yew from 6t^oc»o do 
yitOOP; monr jjold Ha* been diM:ovcred at Coul^rdie; aiKt the gold 
ex|h)tt ^Of 6 Enondu hsd lis^ from jjjiqopopo to ^ zgogwo. 

Zeac^na nmnue waa ^ 4 ,j 5 jJbo; exi>enditure j^4,3oi^d«; 
nitfiitiis The revenue eioctded the estimates by 

The aocumiiliicd surplus* aniouqUng to rwaiLy half a million u to be 
dindedp hslf being carried k^aid untl half u&cd liw: public works. 

Tasmania expedited sj^oco ones ui Jmit to Colondta In Ceylon. 

The Eostirrit Exteniion ^liuiraJiA and Chma TelegrsjiH Ca 10 the end 
of J%j, gmsA tectipt^, a£4Jtist ^^54^767 m tS^jj 

expenses ^£76,575. agiiast £^1,7^ \ hflUncs, gmw ^t73it?4* and ne* 
1^314, After A iHvklerid of 7 £ j twijcd orer. 

DtsUiHunoc^ are tqiqttjsd Irotti Ftjii with liwoF life and a Tetuin on ike 
I wt uf Hoie to cannitwiwtn, bat puticulars wc still alueitL 

Hic twpoitant loicr^CoLonuil confeTenoe at Ottawa m Canada ii di^ 
oiiied frotti two \nmu oi in iku -CdlcHiiil anidea. The (ot*i 
itrwenue of Conadot for the year ending 30th juncp iras 53^33^,753 ^ the 
expenditure# $37+3^3 p: 3IJ ; dencJi^ $i«i 57 # 900 i. Thin t^uLi; Alicady 
iWiapaied, is due to ikpresidop, of imde exiLscd by the onccrtidniy 
rcganlhig the laiiif; OiHOina fell ■'$i,75q,o<kx The act debt wiLi 
5a4b,i63,<)m or an mcreaae of fMK3F94« m pitbik marks. 

Tbe Fuaai Ssviitgt baniE iboms depo^ up u» 5^5.257,&6&. Tbe 
l>on)mton I'Brltsmtnt lus ujuniuiuauily voted ■ lubviaitkin o# $730^0^0 
fiv die Huildait Aduiuc line uI tfeuitetx The repeuted scceptu^ of 
Lnited ^stiitei oliicr of £433,000 « ttie indemniiy for die tUi-gBl «cuure df 
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Sumtfiary &/ Events. 

Briliih ColutnhinB wasel* m pa**. end amiCBbly another epiwtic 
of the *ealsf fisIwalHk Soms •euuiw thi* B« 30 fl are cmwlnii the nsaa] 
troubte. The French Cmutiilaie GencraJ haa beca tianjterred from Quebe*; 
(D Montreal' Some ndigbm rioting occimTHlIn Quebec^ diremed agaiiut 
the BapwtSi >be AnglioB tuiMion to CinadEana, nnd the Solesilloii .\1n17. 

la KewroDSPtjtwa, ihe cRciiemeni refprdittg rhe Iwe eiedtons hnt aab- 
sided, nnel an eamamdihair ftumbw of public men, incliidlng llit late 
Premier and the lale.Sprtker, have retired Into private life, S\^ Ttnaw* 
O^Brien's term of t^fficc m Goremor hai been eaten ded. 

Orders hawe' been isautfl for settling the cmTcncyqoctrion in HondiiK* 
the gold dolilaT is nmdis the standard, the aorcreign also bdng legal Itrtider, 
II yo other gold coin* are to hare Lego] dmtlaUoti, nor 'Diiiteil 

State notes. The silveT coiDfige U to be the British tokea coinage, and 
I be CtiloiUiJ Govemiuetil (oay bsuc local Votes. 


iJiVeifc!fr 7 ,—This quarter records the followtng death* H- TbeTTwtuf 

Sabih of Mull r —KiO Bahatfur Waiwih Rso, meralwr of the CotnwHl of 
Stale of Toiik, RnjpataR*. buret to death in a htnise^tTeH* H. the 
Mabantoi of Dholtpuf, jirand-oict* of Miharajn RBnjtt Singh i—Kiitniu- 
Jndia Chuadra Siflgh of the Itaitapm iamity 1 —flaUi Bhodev Muketji, 
C.I.E., of5g. Director of Public Inslracticn rn Bcngatthe Mo« Her. 
Ale*. Ant TBdt^, aicbbishop of Sl Boniface, Manifobej—Gent, J. V. 
Gone (PiinjhUi amb Wultny campsHgnsJGcnI. G. A, Leckie (Setodh 
war) j—Colonel }. C. Lockrooi!, aolh Uusaan (mutiny)Khan BahJMlai 
Sutxulnr Hufsim Khsn. late mb-Jiidge and TaluqJai of Goniekpor, rercred 
alike by Hindutduwl MuhamrudaM throuEhout the districtMuhammad 
Tehmi Effendi, one rrf the Kgyptuni enlo, who died at Kandy, Ceylon 
H. H. The dowager Mahmni of KasHmit ami /tnnmiiSir H- 
Layatd, G-CB., the pem A«yt«D and Babylonian caplorci 1 —1-ady 
Cunoy'Hghflm, Imjn C of U daughter of Viscoimi Hitdit^e^ ooec Cioremor 
Gciwial trf India t—Major ,M. J. Battye, eorpo of geBlScjneo-atatTn* 
(A^han, and tsl Sikh caiupatgiu and MahaiailB war, t3++-3 Mir 
jliihajDiiiad Htissan, asst.-Dhecrof of Land Records and Agriculture in 
ihe EfakhatiSnvarl Tuatl, younger brother of I he SuJtan of Miucai, who 
eotumlued soicide i—Sbrebji Framji PaleJ of Bombay, well known for hii 
charities;—H. Esc, Sieh'ta^cnlate Minister,and tlaaeb-fo-chcng hue Sec. 11 
the Chinese legation In LondonCenl 11. P. Hutton fSulfej and Crimean 
wan);—Hb Ei. Pung-nati-iTiiii PreviadalcomiBanidnr'iiw.‘hicf of Clieltiang 
wh'i did dininguuhcd service during I he Taiplng rebellion, and wbi 
pTtrtumed re be Pnsdent of ihe Pekin BoardKhan Babaduf Padomji 
Pesonji of Poona, late of the Bombay Ijeghdative Council,—Rai Bahadur 
Hurdiil Singh, Chief Justice of Jodtipiir t^Lidy Bonsef, wife of the Chief 
Justice of Ccyloni >—Viacouiit Hardings, iHe son ot the Govcrnor’tietieral of 
ikal name, who served in the SUUi wars as A.D.C. to hi* father ; Senator 
Chafers of CaoudiSir x^dara* Gihb* Ehii, Chief Justice of Jamaica 
A H, Tucker, District Supcriuiendctit of Police. Pego, slaio by dacoiii;— 
Hoii. -Moang On, C-l-Ev the fim Burunese made a member of the Governor 
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Summary <?/ Evtnls. 


Getwrafj oottMal i—Bishop Hinrttins, bam a slatf* in tJw,$outhem atite*, 
S:y«irl Bisbioi) iht Cnnarliw Methodist dhureh, tmd^ilied aged W i 

—Mi^tST-6enL F. Chcaewist-Tfea^ C.M.C. (MuiinyJ j^Stfrgw&Gatl. 
Ml SW Muiphj (Burmese War •'—J* Gsstmil, ^ILGiSii 

JejT«m (1843) end misb (1846} campaign, Vuspa.ry Stfr^or- 
qenetaJ of India the Maori King Tawhio, tfho »m« *8^* has tnwt in 
ncdpt of a pejttian of ;£ta5 per ■anum; iffw siureodwing all hie 
ctiiiciis;^Mia Dt. Annie Wardlaw Jajjaonadham, Lj^CF. and tACS^ 
iht fiiai i ndian lady who obtained a reg w n e H b le Bniiah Diploma H. H- 
Aghn ZcDDol Aboodin Shah, son o( H» B. Agha Jungi Shah •, Fi**sr 
Mcttaonrit, ViC, law Judge Kigh Court, Caleutta jr-Sujnut J«w^ oar 
all^ on the W. Kyaasa oOMlP. S- Thumivart Visbnan High’prtesl of 
MahsJbahpuram, well known for hii chariti»;^-GciiL C, W,. CampML, 
(Mattnfj China t86d. and Egjrptijin wan) H* W, Webster (Mudnrf 

Bhutan and Afghan wan) ^-Sir J. U HobinMO, one of the wry few 
Qeiudiaft B■nrtww^-J. F. ChnrchlU, MJ.CJL, late Director of FubUc 
^WofH Ca|hm Pwlfe*"* H. C- Bittgach Pasha, the wril-hnowri 
EgyiJtdogist }^-Sfeemunt Umabai Saheh, mother of H. H- Syaji Raw 
Gaekwar of BitrodaSir aiwr Ut^ni. Ku Prestdem of the LegUlaiis^ 
Council and MeoiW of the Executive Council of Aimgoa ;—tte Rev. 
Dr. Forman, ^tbe pioneer of Engibh' oduemlon in (hc Panjab. V, 

Hit Sept. I Bp*. / ; 
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